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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE present publication forms the first number of the 
Journal proposed to be issued by the American Oriental 
Society, which has been lately established in this city. 

The plan and objects of the Society, are particularly 
stated in the following Extract from a Report made by a 
Committee of the Society, and in the accompanying Address, 
delivered on the occasion of their first Annual Meeting. 

It should bestated, that the Address was originally in- 
tended for the members of the Society only ; but afterwards 
a different arrangement was deemed expedient, and a wish 
was expressed that it should be delivered in some place 
open to the public. In consequence of this, a departure 
from the original plan of the Address, in some respects, be- 
came necessary ; and some parts of the subject are treated 
in a more popular form, than would otherwise have been the 
case. This, it is hoped, may be a sufficient apology for any 
portions of it, which may not have been expected in an address 
intended for an association of scholars. 7 

It should be stated also, that parts of it, which were omit- 
ted in the delivery for want of time, are here retained. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


‘¢ Some time in August last [1842] an informal meeting 
of a few gentlemen, interested in Oriental Literature, was 
held at the office of John Pickering, Esq. in Boston, to 
consider the practicability and expediency of forming an 
American Oriental Society. After some conversation it was 
decided to make the experiment, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to report a Constitution ; and the meeting was ad- 
journed to the 7th of September. A Constitution was ac- 
cordingly reported at the adjourned meeting ; and, after some 
discussion of its details, was recommitted for the purpose of 
introducing some amendments suggested in the course of con- 
versation. ‘The Society was then organized by the choice 
| of officers, and proceeded to the election of members. 
| ‘¢On the 13th of October, a meeting of the Society was 
held, (at the office of John Pickering, Esq. the President, ) 
and the amended Constitution, with a code of By-Laws, was 
reported and accepted. At this meeting additional members 
were elected, and the President of the Society was requested 
to deliver a discourse at the first annual meeting to be held in 
May. 

‘¢ An act of Incorporation having been applied for, and 
obtained from the Legislature at the last Session, the first 
meeting of the incorporated Society was held on the 7th of 
April, at the house of J. J. Dixwell, Esq. the Treasurer ; 
the Constitution was re-adopted, with some amendments, and 
the Society was organized under the act by the election of 
officers.” 
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AN ACT 


TO INCORPORATE THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows : 


SECT. I. 
John Pickering, William Jenks, John J. Dixwell, their as- 


sociates and successors, are hereby made a corporation, 
by the name of the AmERicAN OrreENTAL Society, for 
the purpose of the cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, 
African, and Polynesian languages. 


SECT. II. 


The said corporation is authorized to hold real or personal 
estate, the clear annual income of which shall not exceed 
the sum of three thousand dollars. (Approved by the 

Governor, March 22, 1843.) 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY; 


ADOPTED APRIL 7, 1843. 


ARTICLE I. 
This Society shall be called the American OrtentaL Society. 


ARTICLE II. 


The objects contemplated by this Society shall be: 1. The culti- 
vation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian Languages. 
2. The publication of Memoirs, Translations, Vocabularies, and other 
works relating to the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian languages. 
3. The collection of a Library. 

ARTICLE III. 
To become a member of the Society, a candidate must be proposed 


by the Directors, and must receive the votes of three-fourths of the 
members present at a meeting. 


ARTICLE IV. 

Foreigners shall be eligible as Honorary Members, on being pro- 
posed by the Directors. The votes of three-fourths of the members 
present, at an annual or stated meeting, shall be necessary to their 
election. Foreigners, however, having a permanent residence in the 
United States, shall be eligible as members. 


ARTICLE V. 
The Government of the Society shall consist of a President, three 


Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and five Directors, who shall be annually 
elected, and such elections shall be made at the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the customary 
duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


The Secretaries and Librarian shall perform their duties under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate the finan- 
cial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a 
general superintendence over its affairs. ‘Three Directors at any reg- 
ular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 


ARTICLE IX. 

The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in Boston, during 
the last week in May; at such time and place as shall be determined 
by the Directors. 

ARTICLE X. 

The Constitution may be amended on recommendation of the Direc- 
tors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE XI. 
The election of officers and members shall be in all cases by ballot. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of 
the Society ; and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for 
the purpose, a copy of his letters. 


II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings 
in a book provided for the purpose, and shall notify the meetings in such 
manner as the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 


III. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments, shall be made under the 
superintendence of the Board of Directors. At the annual meeting 
he shall report the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the 
receipts and payments of the previous year. 


IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to 
the Society, and shall be governed in the discharge of his duties by 
such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 
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V. All Manuscripts deposited by authors for publication, or for other 
purposes, shall be at the disposal of the Board of Directors. 

VI. The admission fee shall be Five Dollars, and the annual assess- 
ment Two Dollars; but on the payment at one time of Fifty Dollars, a 
member shall be exempted from both of these assessments. 

VIL. Stated meetings of the Society shall be held on the first 
Wednesday of January, July, and October; the place and hour of the 
meeting to be determined by the Directors. The Directors may call 
special meetings. 

VIII. Six members shall form a quorum for transacting business, and 
THREE, to adjourn. 


IX. The Society shall appoint some member to pronounce a dis- 
course at the annual meeting. 
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ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY: 


WE may justly congratulate ourselves on the favorable 
circumstances, under which our present Association has been 
formed. All the nations of the world, with whom we hope 
to be able to codperate in the investigation of the history, 
literature, and science of the East, are now at peace with 
with each other ; the nations of the East itself, who have for 
ages been estranged in feelings, habits, and manners, from 
their brethren of the European part of their continent, have 
become more willing, than formerly, to encourage a free in- 
tercourse with them ; modern science and art have lent their 
aid in affording extraordinary facilities of communication be- 
tween the most distant countries ; and the comparatively 
liberalized policy of some of the governments in the East, has 
ensured to the foreign traveller a greater degree of security 
than was heretofore attainable ; — all which advantages, com- 
bined with the superior knowledge possessed by scholars and 
travellers of the present day, enable us to accomplish more 
for the cause of literature and science, in the space of a few 
years, than could have been effected by our predecessors in 
the course of many generations. 

Without intending to make any invidious comparison in the 
present case — if we do but bring together the results of the 
labors of the first Christian missionaries and travellers, who 
went from Europe to the East two hundred years ago, and 
the actual knowledge of that quarter of the globe, obtained 
from similar sources at the present day, particularly from the 
intelligent and energetic American missionaries and scholars, 
who are now spread over some of the most interesting re- 
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gions of the civilized East, and of uncivilized Polynesia — 
the contrast between the two periods will surprise us. Of 
this we have an eminent example, and a most honorable one 
to our country, in the late thorough and extensive investiga- 
tions made, in the course of two or three years in the Holy 
Land, by one of our learned members, whose recent and 
well known ‘*‘ Biblical Researches ” comprise a greater body 


of authentic information on that ever-interesting subject than 


the works of any of his predecessors.* 

And here, as Americans, deeply interested in the reputa- 
tion of our country, we cannot but take pride in the reflection, 
that, at the numerous stations of the American Missionaries in 
the East and other parts of the globe, we have reason to 
believe there is a greater number of individuals, who are 
masters of the languages and literature of their pagan and 
other converts, than are to be found among the missionaries of 
any one nation of Europe. While these indefatigable men, — 
aided by the resolute American women, who with charac- 
teristic devotedness fearlessly accompany them even to mar- 
tyrdom, — have been impelled, by a sense of religious duty, 
to the task of peacefully disseminating the benign principles 
of Christianity, they have also been making lasting additions 
to our knowledge of the moral and social condition of those 
distant nations ; and — what more immediately concerns our 
own Association — they have greatly extended our acquaint- 
ance with the languages and literature of the oriental nations, 
and have furnished the most valuable additional materials 
towards the history of the human race and the completion of 
the science of ethnography. 

Thus in the wisdom of Providence has it happened, that, 
while the propagation of Christianity, on the one hand, is 
Opening to us new sources of information in different lan- 
guages — which are the essential instruments of all know- 
ledge — on the other hand, the progressive acquisition of those 
languages is constantly placing in our hands new means of dis- 
seminating religious instruction. 

In connection, however, with the important objects we have 
in view, I cannot but regret, that, notwithstanding the advan- 


* Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petra, &c., 
by E. Robinson and E. Smith. Drawn up by Edward Robinson, D.D. 3 vols. 
8vo. Boston, United States, 1841. This valuable work has been printed in 
England and Germany, as well as in America. 
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tages which we possess, at the present day, for prosecuting 
researches of this kind, we are yet so circumstanced, in our 
young country, that the imperative necessity of gaining a live- 
lihood, will not allow, eventothe most resolute and zealous 
student, much leisure for any pursuits which do not directly 
tend to secure to him that indispensable object. We may, 
with some qualifications indeed, apply to our own countrymen 
generally, what was said at the close of the last century by 
that illustrious English scholar, Sir William Jones, whose de- 
votion to learning led to the establishment of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, which has been the model and precursor 
of similar societies in other countries. ‘T‘hat distinguished 
man, in speaking of his countrymen, the British residents in 
Calcutta, from among whom the members of their society 
were to be selected, observes — that ‘‘ a mere man of letters, 
retired from the world and allotting his whole time to philoso- 
= or literary pursuits, is a character unknown among 

uropeans resident in India, where every individual is a man 
of business in the civil or military state, and constantly occu- 
pied, either in the affairs of government, in the administration 
of justice, in some department of revenue or commerce, or in 
one of the liberal professions. Very few hours, therefore, 
in the day or night, can be reserved for any study that has no 
immediate connection with business, even by those who are 
most habituated to mental application.” * 

To these remarks we may, in our own case, add the dis- 
advantages incident to all young nations, where the same 
individual is obliged to know and practise different branches 
of the same art or business, which, in older and larger states, 
are divided among several persons. 

An elegant writer of antiquity, who has immortalized him- 
self, as well as the subjects on which he wrote, and who 
flourished four hundred years before the Christian era — ages 
before the period when the writers of our day have supposed, 
that the subdivision of labor or any other principle of politi- 
cal economy had ever been thought of—gives the following 
illustrations of this subject ; which are employed by him in 
speaking of small states or cities, but are alike applicable to 
new, or young countries, like ours ; while, at the same time, 
they show to what minute subdivisions of the arts the theoretical 


* Asiatic Researches, Preface to vol. I. 
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reasonings and the actual practice of the ancients were car- 
ried out. The author I allude to, the classic Xenophon, after 
informing his readers that the sovereign of Persia, Cyrus, was 
in the habit of gratifying his favorites by sending to them, from 
the royal table, dishes of meats that had been prepared for 
himself with that superior skill which could be found only in 
the royal household, where there was an extraordinary sub- 
division of labor, makes the following remarks : — 


‘*In small cities, the same man makes both the frame of a 
couch, a door, a plough, and a table; and frequently the same 
person is a builder, too, and very well satisfied he is, if he meet 
with customers enough to maintain him. Now it is impossible 
for a man that makes a great many different things to do them 
all well. But in great cities, because there are multitudes that 
want every particular thing, one art alone is sufficient for the 
maintenance of every one: and frequently not an entire art 
neither, but one man makes shoes for men, another for women. 
Sometimes it so happens, that one gets a maintenance by sewing 
shoes together; another, by cutting them out; one, by cutting 
out clothes only ; and another, without doing any of these things, 
is maintained by fitting together the pieces so cut out. He, 
therefore, that deals in a business which lies within a little com- 
pass, must of necessity do it best. The case is the same with 
respect to the art of preparing food for the table. He that has 
the same man to prepare his couch, to set out his table, to knead 
the bread, and to prepare all the meats, must necessarily, in my 
opinion, fare in each particular as it may happen. But where 
it is business enough for one man to boil the meat, and for an- 
other to roast it — for one to boil the fish, and for another to 
broil it— where it is the exclusive business of one man to make 
bread, and that not of every sort neither, but that only which 
shall be good, —there every thing will be wrought up in the 
highest perfection.” * 


Such have heretofore been the disadvantages under which 
we have been placed, in our new country, with respect to lite- 
rary and scientific pursuits. For want of a useful subdivision 
of literary labor, those scholars, of whom we may justly 
boast, have been obliged to devote their talents and energies 
to miscellaneous studies ; and accordingly, their works, solid 
and useful as they are, have had less of the finishing of prac- 
tised authorship than the same amount of labor would have 


* Xenoph. Cyropeed. lib. viii. cap. 2. 
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produced if devoted to fewer objects. To this may be added 
an important element, in the estimate of causes, which in a 
greater or less degree counteract our efforts to give a more 
exclusive attention to literary pursuits. Under a free form of 
government, like ours, in which almost every man is called 
upon to have some agency in the management of public affairs, 
the political concerns of twenty-six different State govern- 
ments, and of the General Government of the Union, must 
necessarily absorb no small portion of the time and thoughts 
of many men of cultivated minds, who, under an arbitrary 
government, would not only be exonerated from the burdens 
of public affairs, but would be driven to seek employment for 
their active intellects in the resources of ‘science and lite- 
rature. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the disadvantages necessarily inci- 
dent to this state of things, the extraordinary energy and per- 
severance of our scholars have enabled them to accomplish 
quite as much as could have been reasonably demanded of 
them. But I return to the subject immediately before us. 

The field of inquiry, which it is the object of our Associa- 
tion to explore, as far as we may have the means of doing it, 
is one of almost boundless extent —the history, languages, 
literature, and general characteristics of the various people, 
both civilized and barbarous, who are usually classed under 
the somewhat indefinite name of Oriental nations ; including 
not only those nations, who at this day are inhabitants of Asia, 
but those who in ages past had their origin from Asiatic an- 
cestors, and have been driven by wars, or other causes, from 
their original abode into Africa or Europe, but have still kept 


up their oriental character, and are properly to be considered 


as Orientals. 

It is also our intention to extend our inquiries beyond the 
Eastern continent to the uncivilized nations, who inhabit the 
different groups of islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
from the eastern coast of Asia to the western coast of Amer- 
ica ; comprising that region of the globe which has been called 
Polynesia. 

By means of the acquisitions of knowledge to be derived 
from these researches, we hope to furnish some useful additions 
to the materials already existing, for the completion of the 
general ethnography of the globe. 

In order, however, to conduct our researches in the various 
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directions above mentioned, we must elevate ourselves to 
such a height as is indispensable for the survey of so vast a 
subject ; and, in making this survey, we shall at present only 
be able to distinguish and trace out the general outlines of the 
entire subject, and must be reconciled to the omission of 
numberless details, which in the general view successively 
fade away and vanish in the distance. Those details, how- 
ever, may hereafter be separately reviewed, and followed out 
from time to time as our researches proceed ; each new ad- 
vance in our investigations giving us new aid towards future 
discoveries. 

Now when we elevate ourselves to such a height as I have 
supposed, and direct our view to the Eastern continent, the 
cradle of the human race, our attention is at once attracted to 
two principal countries, which have been the central points 
of civilization for that portion of the globe, and have shot out 
the rays of knowledge through the darkness of the surround- 
ing regions. I allude to Egypt and India; the former of 
which communicated its influence to Greece and Rome, and 
the other western nations ; and the latter, more immediately 
to the eastern parts of the continent, including perhaps those 
portions of the dominions of China, which have felt the influ- 
ence of civilization. 

Whether Egypt communicated its knowledge of the arts 
and sciences to India, or the reverse, or whether they inter- 
changed their philosophy and the arts with each other, has long 
been a subject of debate among the learned, and which now 
hardly admits of being satisfactorily settled. Yet, I think, 
the farther our researches have proceeded, the more evidence 
has been found to show, that Egypt has the higher claim to 
be considered as the source of that knowledge which they have 
in common; though we can conceive, that it might possibly 
have happened, that Egypt and India both derived it, in very 
remote ages, from some common source, of which we have 
no memorial or tradition. ‘That there was an intercourse 
between the two countries in ancient times, seems to be be- 
yond dispute. 

Without attempting, then, to discuss this controverted 
point, which, moreover, is aside of our present purpose, I 
shall ask your attention for a short time to the first of these 
two central points, Eeypr, and to some of the countries, 
which have more or less remotely either felt its influence, or 
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by geographical situation may be considered as having intimate 
connections with it. 

Until the present century our knowledge of Egypt was 
extremely imperfect. For its ancient history, we had been 
obliged to depend principally upon two well known Greek 
historians, Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. But, for a 
long period of time, while there was in Europe a general 
ignorance of foreign coyntries, the narratives of these two 
writers were deemed unworthy of belief, because they con- 
tained many things of an extraordinary character and wholly 
at variance with the habits and usages of Europeans ; and 
Herodotus, who has been justly called the father of history, 
has been stigmatized by some predjudiced or ill-informed 
writers, as ‘‘ the father of lies ;’? while Diodorus has been 
alike a sufferer in reputation for veracity with the same class 
of critics, who have impugned the statements of Herodotus. 
Yet among those learned men who best know the real merits 
of Herodotus, one eminent writer, Frederic Schlegel, ob- 
serves of him, that ‘‘ the truth, the simplicity, the clearness, 
the flexibility, and the unsought pathos, which characterize 
Herodotus, are exactly the qualities which render an histori- 
cal work perfect in its kind.”** And another eminent histori- 
cal writer of Germany, Professor Heeren, characterizes the 
authenticity of his accounts by saying, that ‘‘ they confirm 
the latest discoveries.”’+ Diodorus, like Herodotus, was, 
it is true, only a traveller in Egypt; but (as Heeren also 
observes) where he speaks as an eye witness, there is no 
reason to suspect him of falsehood or exaggeration ; and even 
when he was obliged to resort to the authority of the native 
writers of Egypt, he did not take upon trust all that they 
related, but says—‘* What is found in the writings of the 
Egyptian priests I shall set down, after having carefully 
examined it.”{ And no one (adds Heeren) has accused him 
of intentional misstatements. 

But, that both of these Greek writers, however sincere in 
their endeavors to arrive at the truth, may have been some- 
times misled, or misinformed in their inquiries relative to a 
country, in which they were only travellers, and whose lan- 
guage was a foreign one to them, cannot be doubted ; 


* Schlegel’s Lectures on the Hist. of Literature, Lect. I. 
+ Heeren’s Researches on the Ancient Nations of Africa, vol. i. p. 2. 
t Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 80, ed. Wesseling. 
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yet, that they both intended to relate the truth, cannot 
reasonably be questioned. I may add, that every new dis- 
covery in Egypt affords fresh proof of the general correctness 
of their narratives. Even during the last year, as we are 
informed by our intelligent associate from Egypt,* a gold 
seal or signet, purporting to have been the signet of the 
Egyptian sovereign, Cheops — and containing in hieroglyphics 
his Egyptian name, Shoofo — was discovered in or near the 
great pyramid ; and if upon further éxamination it shall prove 
‘to be authentic, this will make a new addition to the evidence 
already found in the hieroglyphic inscriptions and other mon- 
uments, that Herodotus was correct, when he informed the 
world, more than two thousand years ago, that Cheops was 
the builder of that pyramid. 

The substance of the narratives of Herodotus and Diodo- 
rus Siculus (with a few fragments of other Greek writers) 
has for more than a century past been accessible to the gen- 
eral reader in the well known and popular ‘‘ Ancient His- 
tory” of the excellent Rollin ; who candidly and modestly 
says, that he writes ‘‘ principally for the instruction of youth 
and for persons, who do not intend to make very deep research- : 
es into ancient history.”+ That estimable author undoubt- 
edly made use of the best materials for Egyptian history, 
which were then attainable, so far as they came within the 
plan of his work; but the extensive researches made in 
Egypt in our own day show, how many errors — unintentional, 
and unavoidable. a century ago—are scattered through the 
works of all former writers ; and prove, that the true history 
of that renowned country still remains to be written. 

The discovery of the key to the hieroglyphic writing of 
Egypt, which has been justly pronounced to be the finest 
historical discovery of modern times,{ and is not inferior to ; 
the most brilliant of the numerous discoveries in Science, has 
opened new sources of information on that extraordinary 
country, and afforded the means of correcting numberless 
errors, which had been long prevalent. 


* George R. Gliddon, Esq.; who delivered a course of lectures in Boston (the 
first ever delivered in the United States) on the Antiquities and Hieroglyphics 
of Ancient Egypt. A part of these lectures has been since published, in seven 
chapters, by the author; and they have contributed greatly to excite an interest 


in Egyptian studies among our countrymen. 
+ Rollin’s Anc. Hist. Preface. : 
+ Letronne, Recueil des Inscriptions Greeques et Latines de l’Egypte ; Dedi- 
cat. p. 3. 4to. Paris, 1843. 
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At the period when Rollin wrote his history, and for a 
long time before and after that, the learned imagined, that the 
hieroglyphics were ‘‘ mystical characters, or symbols, used 
by the Egyptians to conceal and disguise their sacred things 
and the mysteries of their theology.” * As if it were proba- 
ble, that the innumerable monuments of that kind, scattered 
through all the public places in their cities, and constantly ex- 
posed to public view, as well as the inscriptions on thousands 
and tens of thousands of the sarcophagi of their mummies 
could have been intended to conceal mysteries and secrets ! 
But imagination had usurped the place of sober judgment 
among the learned of those times ; and, if a just respect for 
ourselves would allow us to ridicule the wild speculations and 
innocent blunders of our predecessors in literary investiga- 
tions, we might find ample materials for such an occupation 
in the present instance. A decent regard for them, however, 
as well as good policy on our part (if we would entitle our- 
selves to the respect of those who are to come after us) alike 
_ forbid indulging ourselves in such an employment. 

It is much to be regretted, that we have received from the 
Greek writers, after Herodotus, so few and so imperfect me- 
morials of a country, which for a long period was one of their 
own provinces ; a country, too, from which they had derived 
their own philosophy and the arts ; a country, which had for 
ages been the most civilized of the known world, at least as 
far as the Indus, and had even completed its career of na- 
tional glory at a period, when the Greeks and Romans — to 
whom we look back as our ancients — were just emerging from 
barbarism. 

Yet of the hieroglyphic language of the Egyptians — one of 
the most remarkable of the arts of that remarkable people — 
no explanation has come down to us from the Greek writers, 
except the well known imperfect, and partly apocryphal little 
tract of Horapollo, and the concise remark of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus ; which last, too, was so obscure, that it was unintelli- 
gible, until the modern interpretation of the hieroglyphic sys- 
tem, from other sources, enabled us to understand it. 

From the Romans, who succeeded the Greeks in the pos- 
session of Egypt, we have also received only fragments of 
information in addition to that which is derived from their 


* Rollin’s Anc. Hist. vol. i. chap. 2, sec. 1; Millot’s Anc. Hist. vol. i. 
chap. 4. ; 
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Grecian masters in learning.* In justice to both of those 
nations, however, it should not be forgotten, that some of 
their works relating to Egypt, which might have contained 
information respecting the hieroglyphic system, have per- 
ished ; and nothing has come down to our times except the 
tiles of some of those works and the names of their 
authors. 

The perseverance and skill of modern scholars have at. 
last stripped off the mystery, which had so long enveloped 
this ancient written language ; which now appears to have 
been the parent of the. Coptic of a later period ;+ and we are 
enabled, after the lapse of many ages, to read and interpret 
it. 

This discovery, as I have already intimated, has opened 
new sources of historical information. In the hieroglyphic 
monuments we now find (among other things) evidence of 
the successive Egyptian dynasties, recorded in the history 
of the Egyptian writer, Manetho—whose name, with 
those of Berosus and Sanchoniatho, I may remark in passing, 
is as familiar to unlearned persons, who have read the simple 
tale of the Vicar of Wakefield, as to the most learned of 
antiquarians ; although these dynasties, while they rested 
upon this Egyptian authority, were deemed fabulous, or 
** manifest forgeries.’’ 

Such are the vicissitudes of human opinions ; such is the 
fate of speculative deductions, however ingenious, whose 
authors employ themselves in framing theories, without sub- 
mitting to the labor of patiently investigating facts ! 

The results of this great modern discovery, however, are 
but just beginning to be developed ; and it is fit, that our coun- 
trymen should begin to think of taking part in the researches, 
which are now but just begun and will not be completed 
for a long period to come. Few individuals among us, it is 
true, have yet devoted their attention to this deeply interest- 
ing subject ; a subject, whose importance cannot be fully esti- 
mated at present, more particularly in its connection with the 
history contained in the Scriptures ; which sacred volume, I 
may add, does itself incite us to the study of the arts, sciences, 


* Vide Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxii. ca 
+ Quatremére, Recherches Critiques et fi 
ture de l’Egypte. 8vo. Paris, 130s. 
¢ Rollin’s Anc. Hist. Book i. part 3. 
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and history of ancient Egypt, by the emphatic recommenda- 
tion, that Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians.* 

The illustrations of the Bible, which have already been 
derived from this source and from the study of Egyptian anti- 
quities generally, possess the highest interest with every Chris- 
tian as well as every scholar ; and so numerous are the works 
already published in Europe, containing copies of the hiero- 
glyphic and other monuments of ancient Egypt, that Ameri- 
can scholars now have it in their power to prosecute these 
researches with most of the advantages, which are enjoyed 
by the greater part of the learned men of the old world. 

It would be interesting and instructive to follow out these 
general views of this remarkable country, and its inhabitants, 
into various details relative to their philosophy and their 
science in general, as well as the common arts of life, and, 
above ail, their hieroglyphic system ; but the limits allowed 
me on this occasion will only permit me to refer very briefly 
to two or three of these particulars. 

Some of the learned had, in the face of sacred and pro- 
fane records, rejected the Pharaohs of Egypt from the pages 
of authentic history, and considered them as fabulous or sym- 
bolical beings ;+ but the hieroglyphics, and the monuments 
of those sovereigns with their names sculptured upon them, 
have dissipated these learned dreams and confounded their 
incredulous authors. The certainty of Egyptian history, as 
far back as the nineteenth century before Christ, is, according 
to Champollion, now demonstrated by means of the succes- 
sion of its kings as shown on the public monuments. 

Again ; in one of Manetho’s Egyptian sovereigns, She- 
shonk, who was the first one of the twenty-second dynasty, 
and whose name appears on the monuments at Karnak, is 
now recognised the Shishak of the Scriptures ; who, in the 
fifth year of Rehoboam, 970 years before Christ, came up 
against Jerusalem with twelve hundred chariots and threescore 
thousand horsemen.t This is highly important, as Heeren 
observes, because it enables us to determine the chro- 
nology. 

Again ; several years ago there was found at Denderah 


* Acts, vii. 22. 
+ Heeren’s Ancient Nations of Africa, vol. ii. p. 10, Engl. edit. 
+2 Chron. xii. 2; 1 Kings, xiv. 25. 
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(the ancient Tentyra) in Egypt on the walls of a temple, a 

painting now well known by the name of the Zodiac or 
planisphere of Denderah, in which the twelve signs were 
depicted in such positions, that, according to astronomi- | 
cal principles, the zodiac must have been of very re- 
mote antiquity, and would have reached far beyond the 


‘known limits of all our sacred and profane history. But the 


hieroglyphics upon it can now be read; and they are found 
to contain the names of Roman Emperors of no older a pe- 
riod than the first century of the Christian era ! 

Some persons may, perhaps, be ready to ask, whether 
there is still room for discoveries to be made, notwithstanding 
the extensive investigations of European scholars. This 
) mene may be best answered by referring to a late letter (of 

anuary 2, 1843) from that eminent German hierologist, Dr. 
Lepsius, who is at this time employed in Egypt by the en- 
lightened government of Prussia. By that letter you will 
perceive, that there is still ample room for as many laborers 
as can be employed in that inexhaustible field. That learned 
writer, who dates his Letter at Gizeh, ‘‘ at the foot of the 
pyramid of Cheops,”’ says — 


““ We arrived here on the 9th Nov., and here we have passed 
the first day of the new year. But who can foretell the extent 
of the rich harvest we may reap on this earliest scene of the 
history of mankind? It is incredible how little this spot has 
been explored, though more visited than any other part of Egypt. 

. The best maps of this site hitherto produced, represent 
two tombs besides the pyramids, having particular inscriptions 
and figures. ow we have drawn a minute topographical plan 
of the whole monumental plain; and on this plan there are 
marked, independently of the Pyramids, forty-five tombs whose 
occupants I have ascertained by the inscriptions. There are 
altogether eighty-two tombs, which, on account of their inscrip- 
tions or other peculiarities, demand particular attention. With 
the exception of about twelve, which belong to a later period, 
all these tombs were erected contemporaneously with, or soon 
after the building of the Great Pyramid, and consequently their 
dates throw an invaluable light on the study of human civiliza- 
tion in the most remote period of antiquity... .. The sculp- 
tures in relief are surprisingly numerous, and represent whole 
figures, some the size of life, and others of various dimensions. 

. The paintings are on back grounds of the finest 
chalk. They are numerous and beautiful beyond conception — 


| 
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as fresh and perfect as if finished only yesterday. The pic- 
tures and sculptures on the walls of the tombs represent, for 
the most part, scenes in the lives of the deceased persons, 
whose wealth in cattle,‘ fish, boats, servants, &c., is ostenta- 
tiously displayed before the eye of the spectator. All this gives 
an insight into the details of private life among the ancient 
Egyptians..... By the help of these inscriptions I think I 
could, without much difficulty, make a Court Calendar of the 
reign of king Cheops... . . In some instances | have traced 
the graves of father, son, grandson, and even great-grandson ; 
all that now remain of the distinguished families, which 5000 
years ago formed the nobility of the land. .... I now employ 
daily 50 or 60 men in digging and other kinds of labor ; and a 
large excavation has been made in front of the great Sphynx.” 


From this account of the actual state of Egyptian re- 
searches, we perceive there is ample opportunity bor more 
extensive discoveries than have yet been made ; and the ex- 
traordinary character of those already before the public, 
cannot fail to stimulate and encourage us in our researches. 
A writer, whom I have before cited, has condensed from 
Rosellini, and other hierologists, the following remarks : — 


** Philologists, astronomers, chemists, painters, architects, phy- 
sicians, must return to Egypt to learn the origin of language 
and writing — of the calendar and solar motion — of the art of 
cutting granite with a copper chisel, and of giving elasticity to © 
a copper sword — of making glass, with the variegated hues of 
the rainbow — of moving single blocks of polished syenite, nine 
hundred tons in weight, for any distance, by land and water — 
of building arches, round and pointed, with masonic precision 
unsurpassed at the present day, and antecedent, by two thousand 
years, to the Cloaca Maxima of Rome — of sculpturing a Doric 
column, a thousand years before the Dorians are known in his- 
tory — of fresco painting in imperishable colors — and of prac- 
tical knowledge in anatomy. 

“‘ Every craftsman can behold, in Egyptian monuments, the 
progress of his art four thousand years ago; and, whether it be 
a wheelwright building a chariot —a shoemaker drawing his 
twine — a leather-cutter using the selfsame form of knife of old, 
as is considered the best form now —a weaver throwing the 
same hand-shuttle—a white-smith using that identical form 
of blowpipe, but lately recognised to be the most efficient — 
the seal-engraver cutting, in hieroglyphics, such names as 
Shoofo’s, above four thousand three hundred years ago — or even 
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the poulterer, removing the pip from geese,— all these, and 
many more evidences of Egyptian priority, now require but a 
glance at the plates of Rosellini.” * 


To this catalogue of Egyptian arts, a long addition might 
be made of monuments descriptive of the goldsmith and jew- 
ellers’ work — instrumental music, singing, dancing, and gym- 
nastic exercises, including children’s games, like some of the 
present day —the tasteful furniture of their houses — ship 
building — drawings in natural history, so true to life, that the 
French naturalists, by means of them, instantly recognised the 
several species of Egyptian birds designated by them ; and 
of numberless other branches of art, which time will not per- 
mit me to particularize. 

Can we wonder, then, at the high eulogium, which I have 
before cited, from the Scriptures, on the great leader of the 
Israelites, that he was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians ; or, at the still higher panegyric on king Solomon, whose 
wisdom is said to have excelled ‘‘ all the wisdom of Egypt.”’ f 
Can we any longer fee] surprised at the enthusiasm of Cham- 
pollion, when, on landing for the first time in Egypt, he knelt 
to the ground and kissed the soil? In his own glowing lan- 
guage, after traversing that country of wonders and arriving at 
the monuments of Karnak, he says: ‘‘ All that I bad seen, 
appeared miserable, in comparison with the gigantic concep- 


‘ tions by which I was surrounded at Karnak. I shall take 


care not to describe any thing ; for, either my description 
would not express the thousandth part of what ought to be 
said, or, if I drew but a faint sketch of.it, I should be set 
down for an enthusiast, or perhaps for a madman.’’ t 

But I have detained you too long on this inexhaustible por- 
tion of our subject, and will now notice some other parts of 
the eastern continent which will naturally fall within the range 
of our proposed inquiries. In doing this, the most convenient 
and clearest method, for our present purpose, will be to pro- 
ceed, though not with rigorous exactness, in a geographical 
order. 

If, then, we begin at the Straits of Gibraltar, on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and proceed east- 


* Mr. Gliddon’s printed lectures, referred to on p. 8. 
Egypte et de Nubi 2 Champollion Le 
tires écrites d’ et de Nubie en 1828 et 1829, par pollion 
Jeune, p. 98. 8vo. Paris, 1833. ‘ 
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ward, towards Egypt, we find the whole line of the African 
coast — once the seat of colonies sent from Egypt — now 
occupied by a people who, in language, habits, and social insti- 
tutions, are ortentals ; speaking dialects, more or less cor- 
rupted, of the family of languages commonly called (from the 
patriarch Shem) the Shemitic or Semitic stock. These 
modern inhabitants of this whole sea-coast—the ancient 
Mauritania — have not hitherto, in themselves, been thought a 
particularly interesting subject of inquiry ; though, in certain 
relations, which will be adverted to hereafter, their history ac- 
quires some importance. Nor is it to be overlooked, that it 
was from the shores of Africa, that the Egyptian colonies, in 
remote times, brought to savage Europe the first germs of 
civilization.* 

But the ancient predecessors of the present inhabitants of 
the Barbary coast, [ mean the Carthaginians, who occupied 
that part of the coast which includes the present kingdom 
of Tunis, and that remarkable race of men called the 
Berbers, who are supposed to be the descendants of the an- 
cient Numidians, and have, from time immemorial, occupied 
the highlands of the interior of Northern Africa — from the 
Atlantic ocean to the borders of Egypt — become extremely 
interesting in an historical and ethnographical view, on many 
accounts. 

It has been the lot of Carthage, as Heeren justly observes,f 
to have her decline alone stand conspicuous in the annals of 
the world, and the preservation of her glory left to foreign 
historians. That the Carthaginians had writers of their own, 
we know by direct evidence from Sallust, who speaks of 
Punic works being interpreted to him ;{ and also by the fact, 
that, though they were a commercial people, they had native 
works on agriculture, which were in so high estimation, even 
with their bitterest enemies, the Romans, as to be thought 
worthy of being translated into their own language for the 
benefit of Roman farmers. Their native works, too, if ex- 
tant, would doubtless give us full information of the settlements 
which they possessed, for a long time, on the opposite coast of 
Spain ; a page of history, which is now a blank. 

Now it is familiar to every reader of history, that the Car- 


* Malte-Brun’s Geog. vol. ii. p. 3, 4to ed. 
+ Heeren’s Researches concerning Africa, &c., vol. ii. 
t Sallust Bell. Jugurth. 
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thaginians were a colony from that great commercial people, 
the Phenicians, whose language the colonists, of course, 

«brought with them from the East, and of which a singularly 

“interesting fragment has come down to our times, in Plautus’s 
well known comedy, called the Poenulus, or Carthaginian, 
in which a native of the country is introduced, speaking in 
his own language.* ‘This fragment, and various Punic in- 
scriptions and coins, have lately been most carefully collected 
and illustrated by that eminent orientalist, the late Gesenius, 
who has entirely confirmed the opinion expressed by the 
learned Bochart two centuries ago ; which was, that the frag- 
ment in question was not, as some had supposed, the Numid- 
ian, or aboriginal language of Northern Africa, but pure 
Phenician, or, in substance, ancient Hebrew ; and Gesenius 
has set the question at rest.t This result, I may remark by 
the way, makes a striking and amusing contrast with the hypo- 
thesis of the late well known Irish writer, Colonel Vallancey, 
who, with more national feeling than cool judgment, main- 
tained, upon the evidence of the very same fragment — what 
will assuredly surprise every reader of history —that the 
Carthaginians spoke a language which was no other than good 
Irish! A strange hypothesis, indeed, but which he sustained 
with some plausibility by resorting to the common expedient 
of making very free and numerous emendations of the Punic 
text, the corrupt state of which enabled him to give full play 
to an active imagination in making the facts agree with his 
hypothesis. 

Of the Punic and Hebrew affinities many examples might 
be given ; but I will mention only one ; which, as it occurs 
in the Roman histories of Carthaginian affairs, may be in- 
teresting even to those, whose attention bas not been par- 
ticularly directed to oriental studies. ‘The Roman historians, 
in speaking of the Carthaginian form of government, inform 
us, that their chief magistrates — corresponding to the con- 
suls of the Romans — were called Suffetes, which is only a 
Roman plural equivalent to the Hebrew shophetim, that 
is, rulers, princes, or judges ; a slight alteration being made 
by the Roman writers in the first syllable of the Carthaginian 
name, because, like the Greeks, they had not the sound of 


* Plauti Poenul. Act. v. Scen. 2,73. 
oe Gesenii Scripture Lingueque Phenicizs Monumenta, etc. 4to. pp. 481. 
ips. 1837. 
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sh in any Roman words, but substituted for it the simple 
sound of s, when they had occasion to write Punic, Egyp- 
tian, or other foreign names.* 

The Carthaginians, as colonists of a commercial mother- 
country, appear to have confined themselves principally to 
the coast of Africa ; but they at the same time kept up an 
active intercourse with the aboriginal inhabitants of the inte- 
rior, who, as before mentioned, dwelt in the chain of high 
lands, called the Atlas Mountains, (among the most exten- 
sive on the globe,) which lie between the coast of North 
Africa and the great Desert of Sahara. 

These aboriginal people, who have hitherto attracted but 
little notice, but are now becoming an object of great interest 
in an ethnographical view, are known, as I have before ob- 
served, by the general name of Berbers, and are supposed 
to be the descendants of the ancient Wumidians, whose name 
is familiar to us in the Roman writers. They are now found 
to extend over a belt of land reaching from the confines of 
Egypt to the western, or Atlantic, coast of Africa ; and their 
language, which the learned professor Vater supposes to have 
an intermixture of Arabic and other idioms, has been traced by 
the same author from the highlands of the African continent to 
the adjacent Canary Islands ; which, in a geological view, 
are perhaps the fragments, or continuation, of the Atlas 
mountains. Some remains of their language, which Vater 
had thus traced, were found among the native population of 
the Canary Islands, who were called Guanches ; but who, as 
a nation, became extinct, according to Baron Alexander 
Humboldt, at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

We have, then, this interesting result deduced from the 
comparison of languages and dialects — that one nation, with 
slightly differing dialects among its different tribes, has for 
ages extended from the Canary Islands and the neighboring 
Atlantic coast easterly, through the interior of North Africa, 
to the borders of Egypt, and speaking a language radically 
different from all around it, though at this day not unmixed 


* Liv. Hist. lib. xxx. cap. 7. Festus. 

+ The African origin of the inhabitants of the Canary Islands has been long 
received as an historical fact. Glas, in his history of the Islands, gives, as 
“the greatest proof” of it, “the similitude of the Canarian and Lybian lan- 
guages,” of which he gives a Vocabulary containing about a hundred words, 


taken from an old Spanish author, who maintained the same opinion. See 
Glas’s Hist. of the Canary Islands, p. 174. 4to. London, 1764. 
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with Arabic. This result has been justly considered as one 
of the interesting discoveries in ethnography, but which we 
had not the means of making, until so lately as the years 
1797 and 1798, when the well known traveller, Hornemann, 
made his journey through a part of the territory in question, 
from Cairo to = Axe in the kingdom of Fezzan, and fur- 
nished the learned with a specimen of the dialect of the 
most easterly Berber tribes, called the Siwahs, who extended 
to the frontiers of Egypt. 

I have occupied the more of your time on this subject, 
because the scholars of our own country have borne an 
honorable part in the recent investigations, which have been 
made in respect to the Berber nation and language, and to 
which I shall ask your further attention a few moments 
longer. 

Our veteran philologist, Mr. Du Ponceau, was the first 
who instituted the late investigations of this subject (in the 
year 1822) through the late intelligent and public-spirited 
American Consul, William Shaler, Esquire, at Algiers ; 
and their correspondence was published in the ‘Transactions of 
the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia.* Those inquiries 
were further prosecuted by Mr. Du Ponceau afterwards (in 
1828) through our accomplished Orientalisj, Mr. Hodgson, 
late Consul at Tunis, who furnished numerous authentic de- 
tails, which were new to the learned of Europe, and have 
now sufficiently established the general characteristics of the 
Berber language.t Mr. Hodgson found stilL remaining in the 
Berber country, and often without the slighfest change, the 
names of rivers, mountains and villages, which are mentioned 
by Sallust and other ancient writers, and which preserve to 
this day the same signification as in the days of those writers. 
I trust I shall be excused for occupying your time in noti- 


* Transactions, New Series, vol. ii. p. 433. 

+ See Dr. Pritchard’s very learned Researches in the Physical History of 
Man, vol. ii. pp. 15 and 16, where just commendation is Lestawed on this 
American philologist by a most competent judge. I may add, that before the 
researches of Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Shaler had furnished copious specimens 
of the Berber language, the principal specimens of it — and the only one of the 
Lord’s Prayer — ied bona given by Jezreel Jones, whose Diss de Lingua 
Shilhensi was published, with other Dissertations, at the end of Chamberlayne’s 
well known work, entitled, Oratio Dominica in diversas omnium feré gentium 
linguas versa, etc. 4to. Amsterdam, 1715. Professor Vater (in the Mithri- 
dates, vol. iii. part 1, P. 54) has taken his specimen of the Lord’s Prayer, as he 
states, from Jones; but a few inconsiderable errors, or deviations from the 


original, have crept into the re-print. 
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cing two or three of them, which I am confident will be 
striking and interesting. 

The name of .ftlas itself, which has from remote antiquity 
been given to the great chain of mountains before mentioned, 
is considered by Mr. Hodgson to be a Roman corruption (by 
a common dialectical interchange) of the native Berber name 
which is 4drar or Adhraer, and means ‘* The Mountains ; ” 
the Berbers having no discriminating or proper name for this 

articular chain of mountains.* ‘l’o this remark of Mr. 
liddeien I may add, that a similar application of an aborigi- 
nal American word has taken place in our own State of 
Massachusetts, in the name of the well known height of land 
in Princeton, called Wachiset; which name has been 
formed by us from the Indian word wadchu, (in the plural 
wadchuash,) signifying the mountain or a mountain. 

Again ; the historian Sallust, in speaking of a Numidian 
town called Thala, makes this remark: ‘+ At Thala, not far 
from the walls, there were some fountains of water ;” + and 
it is assuredly a striking coincidence, that the same name still 
remains, which a Berber tribe pronounce Thala, and that 
the word means a covered fountain, in contra-distinction to 
an open spring. 

To these examples might be added many others mentioned 
by ancient writers, and which still remain in the Berber coun- 
try ; as Ampsaga, a river mentioned by Pliny, in his Natural 
Sianeee, (lib. v. cap. 2,) and by Pomponius Mela in his 
Geography, (lib. i. cap. 7.) The name of the barbarian 
king, Jugurtha, according to Mr. Hodgson, is recognised 
in the Berber word jugurth, which signifies a crow or raven ; 
as the American Indian chiefs take the names of the Eagle, 
the Hawk, the Wolf, and others of the kind. : 

Omitting further details on this point, I proceed with our 
general subject; in doing which we quit the continent of 
North Africa, for a moment, and direct our attention to a very 
celebrated, though inconsiderable island lying opposite to the 
eastern coast of Tunis —the island of Malta, anciently 
called Melita ; famous in sacred history as the place where 
the apostle Paul suffered shipwreck, and, in modern times, 


* Glas, in his Hist. of the Canaries, after mentioning, that “the ancients in- 
form us, that Atlas was called by the natives Ater, "Reet Adyrrim,” adds — 
176. 


“the Libyans call a mountain Athrair and Adrair.” 
+ Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. cap. 89. 
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as the last residence of the well known Order of the Knights 
of Saint John of Jerusalem, who from that circumstance are 
now more commonly called the Knights of Malta. 

The language of this island, being a dialect of the Semitic 
stock, and in substance the common Arabic of the African 
coast (with a mixture of Italian, and some other peculiarities) 
entitles it to a place among Oriental subjects of inquiry. It 
has been supposed by some writers, that the Maltese lan- 

uage might be the remains of the ancient Phenician, or the 
po ot ; but it seems to be now well ascertained, that, 
whatever may have been the language of the inhabitants in the 
days of the apostles, the language in its present state has no 
other relation to the Phenician or Hebrew, than the general 
affinity of the Arabic to them.* Inthe Acts of the Apostles, 
it is true, the inhabitants are spoken of as barbarians ; ‘‘ the 
barbarous people showed us no little kindness ; for they kin- 
dled a fire and received us every one, because of the present 
rain and because of the cold.”{ But the act of humanity, 
which is here thus gratefully recorded, confirms the common 
interpretation of the terms ‘‘ barbarous’ and ‘ barbarian,” 
which were in so common use with the Greeks and Romans, 
and which were only equivalent to ‘‘ foreigner,’’ or one of 
another nation ; as Saint Paul explains it in one of his epis- 
tles ; ‘‘ If I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be 
unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh 
shall be a barbarian unto me.” { It is worthy of remark, 
however, that during the three months’ intercourse between 
the people of the island and their shipwrecked visitors, no 
intimation is given, that they did not understand each others’ 
language. But, whatever affinity there might have been at 
that day between the Phenician or Hebrew and that of the 
islanders, it is at this day no other than has been above 
stated. 

Returning now to the continent of Africa, I detain you 


* See Gesenius’s Versuch iber die Maltesische Sprache, etc. pp. 78. Leipzig 
1810; and a review of it in the North American Rev. vol. x. p. 225, (for y 
a which is understood to have been written by Professor Gibbs, the learned 
translator of Gesenius’s Heb. Lexicon. See also Gesenius’s late work entitled 
Scripture Lingueque Phenicie Monumenta, etc., pp. 252, 341. 4to. Lips. 
1837 ; where the same view is taken of the Maltese language, as in his former 
jg It is said, that the peasants of Malta and Barbary can understand each 
other. 

t Acts, xxviii. 1 and 4. 
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once more, for a moment, in Egypt, to make a single remark 
upon the language of the Copts ; who have been called ‘‘ the 
rightful proprietors of Egypt.”’ ‘Their language ceased to be 
a spoken language in that country in the tenth century, 
though it continued to be studied as a learned language and 
to be used in their church service. It is of great importance 
for its very ancient version of the New Testament ; and, in 
our day, it has acquired great additional value, from being 
acknowledged as the lineal descendant of that very ancient 
language of Egypt, which has been preserved in the hiero- 
glyphics of that country.* 

Proceeding southwardly from the provinces of Egypt we 
reach the territory, which has been comprised (with others) 
under the very indefinite name of Ethiopia ; extending along 
the western side of the Red Sea, and including Nubia and 
Abyssinia ; of which our information is still extremely im- 
perfect. The history, literature, and antiquities of these coun- 
tries are of great interest in many respects ; and particularly 
as connected with Egypt. ‘The Ethiopians, from the most 
ancient times, have been one of the most celebrated nations 
of the globe. When the Greeks scarcely knew even Sicily 
and Italy by name, the Ethiopians were celebrated by their 
poets.t ‘The Gheez, or Ethiopic language is important in a 
biblical view, as containing a version of the Scriptures, and 
other works, in a dialect of the Semitic stock. 

Thus far our attention has been, principally, directed to . 
Egypt and to countries lying westward and southward of it. 

If now we turn to the countries lying eastward of the 
meridian of Egypt, and, in part, northward of that country, 
we have, at the ther extremity of the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Turkish province of Syria, comprehending the land of 
Palestine, naturally designated by Christians as the Holy 
Land. This entire region is too familiarly known, to require 
particular notice on the present occasion. But I cannot for- 
bear recalling your attention to a remark before made, 
as a stimulus to American scholars, that notwithstanding 
so many learned Europeans had for a long series of years 
travelled over that beaten ground, and although so many 


* Quatremére, Recherches Critiques et Historiques sur la langue et la littéra- 
ture de l’Egypte. 8vo. Paris, 1808. 


+ Heeren’s Researches, (Africa,) vol. i. p. 294. See Iliad, i, ver. 423; Odys. 
(A 4 P ys 
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books had been written upon it, yet it was reserved for an 
American, and in our own day, to furnish the learned of 
both continents with the most accurate and thorough work 
that has appeared upon that ever interesting country. Yet, 
thorough and accurate as it is, the learned author himself 
wishes it to be regarded ‘‘ merely as a beginning, a first 
attempt to lay open the treasures of Biblical Geography and 
History, still remaining in the Holy Land — treasures, 
which have lain for ages unexplored, and had become so 
covered with the dust and rubbish of many centuries, that 
their very existence was forgotten.”’ * 

That such treasures are still remaining in that quarter of 
the East, we cannot doubt, when we call to mind the well 
known, but remarkable fact, that even the extensive and 
magnificent ruins of Balbec, ‘‘ the city of the sun,” only forty 
miles distant from so well known a city as Damascus, and 
at less than that distance from the sea-coast of Syria, lay for- 
gotten or unknown to Europeans till the middle of the last 
century, when they were brought to light by two English 
travellers ; who at the same time revived the memory of the 
still more celebrated city of Palmyra, the ‘‘ Tadmor”’ of 
Solomon,f called by the latter name even to this day, and 
strongly associated, in the recollection of the classical 
scholar, with the name of the intrepid, but unfortunate 
queen of the East, Zenobia ; whose fortitude, undaunted by 
the perils and terrors of actual war, deserted her when she 
was made captive by the cruel Aurelian; who prevailed 
upon her, for her own safety, to sacrifice her friends, that had 
advised the vigorous prosecution of the war, and among them 
her counsellor and instructer, the Greek philosopher, Longi- 
nus ; who, as a great historian remarks, calmly and without 
uttering a complaint followed the executioner, pitying his 
unhappy mistress, and bestowing comfort on his afflicted 
friends ; and whose fame will survive that of the queen who 
betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned him.t 

Passing by the province of Syria, therefore, without fur- 
ther details, and directing our attention along the northern 
coast of the Mediterranean, we have, between that and the 


* Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vol. i. pref. p. xii. 

+ “And Solomon built Gezer, and Beth-horon the nether, and Baalath, and 
Tadmor in the Wilderness, in the land.” 1 Kings, ix. 17, 18; 2 Chron. viii. 4. 

+ Gibbon’s Roman Empire, chap. xi. 
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Euxine Sea, the Peninsula of Asia Minor, abounding in the 
most interesting associations ; and where, as a modern writer 
observes, the glory of many once flourishing nations has been 
extinguished ; where flocks wander over the tombs of Achilles 
and Hector, and the thrones of Mithridates and Antiochus, 
as well as the palaces of Priam and Creesus, have disap- 
peared ; and the naked territory is now possessed by a popu- 
lation deplorably debased by ignorance and slavery. 

Much as this portion of Western Asia has been studied, 
with a view to classical and biblical researches, and deeply 
interesting as it has ever been to those, who have made in- 
vestigations into the histories of its various states and cities — 
either as the scenes of Greek and Roman exploits, from the 
time of the Trojan war down to the extinction of Greek and 
Roman power — or as the field of the labors and travels of 
the Apostles — still, many questions in relation to its geogra- 
phy and history, as well as its ethnography, remain to be 
solved. From the difficulties heretofore experienced in travel- 
ling through the East— where a jealousy still prevails, that 
strangers are in quest of hidden riches — our information of 
Asia Minor, from modern writers, has been imperfect, and 
we have hitherto been obliged to rely, for the most part, upon 
the valuable, though incomplete and unsatisfactory accounts of 
ancient authors, occasionally aided by the vague relations of 
the Orientals themselves. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of this peninsula are 
Mahometans ; but there is a large body of Christians, prin- 
cipally of the Greek church, with many Armenians, and some 
Roman Catholics. In this point of view it may be observed, 
that, as Christianity was planted in Asia Minor at a very early 
period, the history of the country at that epoch becomes an in- 
teresting as well as important inquiry. 

Different languages of the Semitic stock, as well as Greek, 
are spoken in Asia Minor. But the Turkish, which is a 
Tartar dialect, intermixed with Arabic and Persian, and is 
written with letters taken from those two languages, is, 
like the French in Europe, a common language of inter- 
course between people of different nations, and is spoken by 
Christians as well as Mahometans, in Asia Minor and all 
other parts of the Sultan’s dominions ; and an intelligent 
American Missionary says, that he chose it in preference to 
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any other, and never found reason to repent of his choice.* 
The knowledge of it, therefore, becomes important with a 
view to researches in this part of the East. 

The countries lying eastward and northward of the penin- 
sula of Asia Minor next come under our notice. 

Of these, the territory lying between the Black Sea on the 
west and the Caspian Sea on the east forms an isthmus, con- 
necting Europe with Western Asia ; and across this isthmus, 
as geographers have observed, Mount Caucasus extends like 
an immense wall. Several streams descending from the 
mountains, as related by Strabo, carry down gold dust, mixed 
with the sand, and this being stopped by sheep-skins placed 
for that purpose, he adds, furnishes an explanation of the 
fable of the Golden Fleece of Colchis.t+ 

The Caucasian nations have been classed under seven prin- 
cipal divisions, according to their different languages ; and of 
these nations (beginning at the north) we are most familiar 
with the names of the Circassians and the Georgians. 

The Circassians, whose national name among themselves is 
Adigé, but who are called by the Turks, Cherkés (robbers) , 
and, by the Russians, Chirkassy, occupy the country on the 
northern side of Mount Caucasus, and live under a complete 
feudal system. The princes and nobles, who, it is said, speak 
a language which is peculiar to themselves and not understood 
by the common people, are in fact the nation ; their subjects 
being, for the most part, the people of conquered countries 
reduced to a state of slavery. The Circassians are considered 
to be the Zychi (Z’zo) of the Greeks, who are mentioned in 
the Periplus of Arrian.t{ They have a tradition of a female 
race, that was anciently among them, called Emmetch, from 
which the Greeks, it has been observed, may have formed 
their name of Amazons; and, according to Adelung, this 
name suits no Caucasian tribe better than the Circassians ; || 
whose women, however, at the present day, are distinguished 
for the delicacy and grace of their persons, instead of the 
masculine qualities of the Amazons. 


* Narrative of Travels * the Rev. Horatio Southgate, Missionary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; 2 vols. 12mo. New-York, 1840. 


+ Strab. Geog. lib. xi. p. 499, ed. Casaub. 

+ Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, pp. 84 and 129; whocites Georgio Interiano (1502) 
in Ramusio’s Collection, ii. p. 196. 

|| Mithridates, vol. 1. p. 441-2. 
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One farther remark may be added, in respect to their lan- 
guage — that according to Mr. G. Ellis’s ‘*‘ Memoir of a 
Map of the Countries comprekended between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian,” published in 1788, many Circassian and 
Caucasian words are said to be nearly the same with those 
of some American aboriginal languages. 

Georgia, called by the Russians Grusia, and by the Per- 
sians, Gurgistan, but by the native writers, Iberia, or Iweria, 
is in the middle of the isthmus just mentioned, and south of 

= | Mount Caucasus. The remarkable language of this coun- 
try, radically different from the other Caucasian languages 
and from the Persian and Armenian, has most unexpectedly 
become an object of interest, with the scholars of our own 
country as well as of Europe, in consequence of a singular 
resemblance in one of its great features to the Indian lan- 
guages of America ; that is, in what Mr. Du Ponceau calls 
their polysynthetic character. The remarks made upon this 
point, several years ago, by this profound philologist, immedi- 
ately attracted the notice of the learned in France, and form- 
ed one of the subjects of the annual Report made to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, by that great Orientalist, M. Ré- 
musat. ‘This discovery gave an immediate impulse in 
France to the study of the Georgian language and literature. 
M. Klaproth published a Georgian Vocabulary, and M. 
Brosset, a Georgian Grammar ; and the study has been since 
prosecuted by others. The language, moreover, possesses 
no little interest from there being extant in it an entire ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, of so early a date as the beginning of 
the sixth century ; which, it was said a few years ago, had 
not yet been made use of in Biblical Criticism. 

The Georgians, from the situation of their country — 
which lies between two great Mahometan nations, Turkey 
and Persia— were subject to a violence and oppression, 
which had sunk their character to the lowest state of degrada- 
tion. Their personal qualities made their Mahometan neigh- 
bors desirous of obtaining them as slaves; and, as slaves 
were often promoted to the highest offices in Turkey, Geor- 
gian parents, who lived in wretchedness at home, did not 
hesitate to sell even their own children ; nobles made offer- 
ings of their vassals ; and even the wallys, or princes, of 
Georgia were often compelled to send, as tribute to the para- 
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mount sovereign, some of the fairest of their family or of their 
subjects.* 

The remaining tribes of the Caucasian country do not, in a 
general view, require a separate notice. We may, therefore, 
pass by the Imeritians, Gurians, Mingrelians, and Suanes 
(the Suani of Pliny +) as only subdivisions of the Georgian 
nation ; and proceed to the countries lying southerly of them, 
which form the eastern provinces of the Turkish Empire in 
Asia, and include the territories of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Babylonia. 

All these countries have strong claims to the attention of 
scholars, from the associations connected with them, as well 
as from their historical importance. 

The Armenians, who are called Haikani in their own 
language, are among the most ancient of civilized nations ; 
and from the time when the Roman and Parthian standards 
first encountered (says Gibbon) on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, the kingdom of Armenia was alternately oppressed by its 
formidable protectors.{ But, amidst the desolating revolu- 
tions caused by despotism and wars, they have sustained them- 
selves as a cultivated people. 

A late celebrated English writer of genius, who, under an 
accidental state of feeling, was led to study their history and 
language, and who was an acute observer, says of them — as 
profounder writers had done before — ‘‘ It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to find the annals of a nation less stained with crimes 
than those of the Armenians, whose virtues have been those 
of peace, and their vices those of compulsion. But what- 
ever may have been their destiny —and it has been bitter — 
whatever it may be in future, their country must ever be one 
of the most interesting on the globe ; and perhaps their lan- 
guage only requires to be more studied, to become more 
attractive. . . . Itis a rich language, however, and would 
amply repay any one the trouble of learning it.’’|| More than 


* Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. i. p.212. The author adds—that Joseph 
Emir, a brave Armenian, who tried to excite his countrymen and the Georgians 
to throw off their subjection, describes the wickedness of the degraded Georgian 
nobles, “in a very odd but emphatic manner— They were born, he says, 
twenty-four hours before the devil.” Ibid. 

+ Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. cap. 12. 

t Gibbon’s Roman Hist. chap. 32. 

|| Lord Byron, Lett. of Nov. 17, 1816, and Jan. 28, 1817 (Nos. 252 and 258) 
in his Life by Moore. 
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a century before the writer just cited, that universal genius, 
Leibnitz —the Aristotle of his day —had said to a corres- 
pondent: ‘*‘ I am glad that one of your countrymen is going 
to elucidate the Armenian language. That nation possesses 
ancient books and many other things worthy of study.’’* 

Half a century ago, or but little more, when a tolerable 
knowledge of Hebrew alone constituted an Oriental scholar 
in England, and when a new impulse was given by Sir 
William Jones to Oriental studies in that country — where 
they had been in a slumbering state ‘‘ hardly differing from a 
non-existence ’’{—that brilliant scholar observed, in one of his 
Anniversary Discourses before the Asiatic Society, that he 
had not studied the Armenian language, because he ‘‘ could 
not hear of any original compositions in it.”{ This remark 
sounds strangely at the present day, when our extended infor- 
mation respecting the East enables us to know, that Armenia 
has produced a multitude of native writers of every kind ; 
historians, poets, theologians, ,grammarians, rhetoricians, 
physicians, astronomers, &c. Even at the time when the 
remark was made, many Armenian works had been long 
known on the Continent of Europe ; and in a catalogue of 
more than twenty of their historians alone, as given by one of 
their authors, nine works at least had been printed, many 
years before, either at Constantinople, Amsterdam, or 
Madras ; and even in England the Armenian text of their 
celebrated historian, Moses of Khoren, had been published, 
for about half a century, by the famous Whiston’s two sons ; 
whose blunders, however, proved that they had undertaken 
a task beyond their strength. 

The literature of Armenia is important, not merely for the 
original works of its native writers, but for the translations 
made by them from foreign languages— particularly the 
Greek — which were studied by their princes and learned 
men with enthusiasm. ‘The valuable Armenian version of 
the Bible made in the fifth century — which, though origin- 
ally made from the Peshito version, was afterwards conformed 
to the Greek — has been long known to theologians. ‘The 
nation also has its poetical translation of Homer, and ver- 


Epist. ad. Joh. Herman. Schminckium — Opp. tom. 5, p. 466, 
t. Dutens. 

+ Richardson’s Persian Dictionary, Prelim. Dissertation, in not. 

+ Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 12; Anniv. Discourse of Feb. 24, 1791. 
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sions of many Greek originals that are now lost. The re- 
covery, within a few years past, of a complete translation of 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, published by. Zohrab and Mai— 
of which we had before but a small portion — and of some 
lost works of Philo Judeus, have been a part of the valuable 
results of Armenian studies. The ancient Greek Grammar 
of Dionysius Thraz, also, which was imperfect as published 
in Greek by Fabricius,* has now been enlarged, by an ad- 
dition of about one haif part, from the Armenian version of 
that work, which was discovered a few years ago in the 
Royal Library of Paris, and published, with a French trans- 
lation by M. Cirbied, professor of the Armenian language in 
in that city. I may add, upon the authority of the same 
professor, that Armenia is one of the countries most distin- 
guished for the study of languages and grammar. Its history 
gives the names of at least one hundred writers in those de- 
partments of literature ; and of these M. Cirbied has cited 
about thirty in the preface to his own Armenian Grammar 
published in the year 1823. It is a curious fact, too, that 
while Fabricius enumerates only six Greek commentators on 
this ancient Grammarian, M. Cirbied gives a list of eight 
Armenians, who did him that honor. 

The western Armenians, as Gibbon observes, used the 
Greek language and characters in their religious offices ; but 
the use of that hostile tongue was prohibited by the Persians 
in the eastern provinces, which were obliged to use the 
Syriac, till the invention of the Armenian letters by Mesrobes, 
in the beginning of the fifth century, and the subsequent ver- 
sion of the bible into the Armenian tongue ; an event which 
relaxed the connection of the church and nation with Constan- 
tinople.t I may add, in conclusion, that the Armenian is more 
analogous to the languages of Europe than to those of Asia. 

Proceeding southwardly and eastwardly from Armenia, we 
arrive at Kurdistan (pronounced Koordistan) that is, the 
country of the Kurds, comprehending the ancient Assyria, 
part of Armenia, and ancient Media. It consists mainly of 
wild ranges of mountains which divide the Turkish and the 
Persian empires ; the western parts being nominally subject 
to Turkey, and the eastern to Persia: 


* Biblioth. Gree. tom. vii. p. 26. 
+ Gibbon's Rom. Hist. chap. 32, in not. 
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This country has lately excited great interest, in conse- 
quence of its being the abode of the Nestorian Christians, 
who are described as ‘‘ the small but venerable remnant of a 
once great and influential Christian church. ‘They are the 
oldest of Christian sects ; and in their better days were nu- 
merous through all the vast regions from Palestine to China ; 
and they carried the gospel into China itself.” The interest 
taken in their present condition and prospects induced the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
Boston, to select the country of the Nestorians for one of 
their foreign Missionary establishments ; which was accord- 
ingly begun in the year 1833, when the Reverend Justin 
Perkins was sent out as the first missionary.* 

The Nestorians now remaining are found principally among 
the mountains of Kurdistan and in Oréomiah, an adjacent 
district, consisting of a magnificent plain at the eastern base 
of the Kurdish mountains in the western part of Persia. The 
sect derives its name from Nestorius, who was a presbyter at 
Antioch, and was made bishop of Constantinople in the year 
428. The number of Nestorian Christians is estimated at about 
one hundred and forty thousand. ‘The Kurds, the Carduchi 
(Kagéod zo) of Xenophon, and who gave him so much annoy- 
ance on his retreat of the Ten Thousand,} consist of many 
tribes, speaking different dialects of a language belonging to 
the Persian family ; they have from time immemorial been 
keepers of flocks ; wild, fierce, barbarian, and much given 
to plunder. Their religion is Mahometanism of the Soonee 
faith, save the small sect of Yezeedees, who are the reputed 
worshippers of the Devil. Sir James Malcolm says, he travel- 
led through their country in the year 1810 ; and that he should 
judge, from what he had read and seen of its inhabitants, 
‘¢ that they have remained unchanged in their appearance and 
character for more than twenty centuries.” f 

The language and literature of the Nestorian Christians, as 
Mr. Perkins observes, are objects of much interest to the 
Christian scholar. Their ancient language is the Syriac, by 
some supposed to have been the common language in Pales- 


* For this account of the Nestorians I am principally indebted to the highly 
valuable work of Mr. Perkins, entitled “ A Residence of Eight Years in Persia 
and among the Nestorian Christians.” Andover, 1843. Reprinted in London. 

+ Xenoph. Anab. lib. iii. et lib. iv. 

+ Hist. of Persia, vol. i. p. 105, not. 
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tine in the days of Christ, and the same in which the Saviour 
himself conversed and preached, and probably not differing 
much from it. This is still called their literary language ; 
their books are nearly all written in it. They conduct their 
epistolary correspondence in it ; and though a dead language, 
the best educated of their clergy become able to converse in 
it with fluency. The written character differs considerably 
from that of the western or Jacobite Syrians, which is the 
character best known to European scholars ; it much resem- 
bles the Estrangelo, but has a more round and easy form. 
The common Nestorian character is a very clear and beauti- 
ful one, and so agreeable to the eye, as Mr. Perkins remarks, 
that members of the Mission, when incapable, by ophthalmy, 
to read English without pain, are able to read the Syriac in 
this character with little nconvenience.* 

_ The vernacular language of the Nestorians is a modern dia- 
lect of the ancient Syriac, much barbarized by inversions, 
contractions, and abbreviations, and by the introduction of a 
great number of Persian, Kurdish, and Turkish words. The 
body of the language comes directly from the venerable an- 
cient Syriac, as clearly as the modern Greek comes from the 
ancient. 

It is an interesting fact to us, that, until the period of the 
American Mission, ‘‘ very little attempt had been made to re- 
duce the vernacular language of the Nestorians to writing ;” 
and that now there are schools, established by the Missiona- 
ries, at which about five hundred native children receive 
instruction both in the ancient and modern tongues.t The 
establishment of a printing press among them was a new era ; 
and when the printed sheet of a tract in their language — the 
first ever printed in it — was shown to them by Mr. Perkins, 


* Perkins’s Residence, &c. p. 12. The author gives the following particulars 
in relation to the present language of the Nestorians— “ There are twenty-two 
consonants in the language of the Nestorians, the same as in the ancient Syriac, 
with a modification of gimel (g) by a scratch of the pen underneath, to express 
j, ch, or gk —and of pe (p) by a half vav placed under it, to ae ph; 
b, g, d, k, p and th are also subject to aspiration, which is indicated by a point 
below them, and the reverse by a point above, the same as in the ancient lan- 
guage. There are seven vowels, corresponding to long a, short a, long e, short e, 

ong and short 7, long o and double o or u. The vowels used by the Nestori- 
ans are points, and not the Greek vowels inverted, as used by the Western 
Syrians ; and where the latter used omicron (short 5) as in Alého, God, the Nes- 
torians use the open sound of a, as Aiaha, God.” 

t P. 17. See the Thirty-Third Annual Report of the American Board, for 
September, 1812, p. 129. 
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his translators, priests Abraham and Dunka, were for the mo- 
ment struck dumb with astonishment, but at length gave utter- 
ance to their feelings in the grateful ejaculation — ‘* It is time 
to give glory to God, that our eyes are permitted to behold 
the beginning of printed books for our people!” In 1841, 
sixteen hundred volumes, and thirty-six hundred tracts, had 
been printed for them. Before this Mission the natives had 
never heard of America, under any name; they took the 
Missionaries for Russians, in consequence of their European 
dress, and from not knowing that any other people than Rus- 
sians wore similar clothing.* 

Next southwardly and westwardly of Kurdistan are the 
remaining eastern provinces of the ‘Turkish empire, most fa- 
miliarly known by their ancient names of Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, and Babylonia ; and whose celebrated cities of Nine- 
veh and Babylon, as well as the tower of Babel, are among 
the most prominent objects in the memorials of the ancient 
world. 

Mesopotamia — as it was named by the Greeks from its 
situation between the two rivers Euphrates and Tigris, but in 
the Bible called Aram-Naharaim + — is considered to have 
been the first dwelling place of men referred to in the Scrip- 
tures after the deluge ; and has been the theatre of some of 
the most remarkable events in subsequent ages. Its ancient 
capital, Nineveh, is now understood to have been on the site 
of the modern Nunia, on the banks of the Tigris, opposite 
to Mosul ; from whose manufactures, it is supposed, we have 
the French and English names of mousseline and muslin. 

Assyria, lying next easterly of the river Tigris, has, from 
the earliest periods, been so intimately connected with Meso- 
potamia, politically as well as geographically, that the two 
countries naturally form a common subject of inquiry. 

The third province, Babylonia, of which ancient Babylon 
was the capital, includes the remainder of the territory be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris (south of Mesopotamia 
and Assyria) with the adjacent country as far as the Persian 
Gulf, and is now called Irak-Arabi, or the Arabian /rak. Its 
most ancient name is Shinar.} 


* Smith and Dwight’s Researches in Armenia, vol. i., 156. 
+ Gen. xxiv. 10. Aram Naharatm, or Syria of the Rivers, to distinguish it 
~~ — territories, called by the general name of Aram. 
10. 
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The history and antiquities of these countries offer to the 
student in Eastern learning many subjects of the most inter- 
esting character; and, notwithstanding the long-continued 
investigations of scholars, and the numerous observations of 
intelligent travellers, many questions remain still to be accu- 
rately settled. 

Of the Babylonians we know enough to determine, that 
they belonged to the Semitic family ; their language being an 
Aramean dialect. 

The name of the ancient capital, Babylon, (in the Hebrew, 
Babel,) first occurs in the book of Genesis ;* which, ac- 
cording to the received, but unsatisfactory, chronology of 
Usher, was about the year 2259 before Christ, or 1745 after 
the Creation ; but it does not appear to occur again in the 
Scriptures till about the year 721 B. C. in the Second Book 
of Kings ;+ a period of fifteen hundred years — a remarka- 
ble fact, when we consider, that during that time (as has been 
observed) this great city, if not the mistress of the world, as 
it has been called, was celebrated for its arts and sciences as 
well as civilization — ‘‘ the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees’ excellency.”’ 

Of the antiquities called Babylonian, the most curious and 
interesting are the specimens of the very ancient written lan- 
guage, called the cuneiform, or arrow-headed characters ; 
which appear to have been used by the three great ancient 
nations, the Medes, Persians, and Assyrians. 

These characters, like the Egyptian hieroglyphics, for a 
long time baffled the skill of antiquarians ; but the genius and 
learning of Germany — to which all nations now look for pro- 
found investigations of this nature — at length give us assur- 
ances of a key to them. The eminent Dr. Grotefend, of 
Frankfort, has resolutely applied himself to the task of de- 
cyphering them ; and his sug¢cess, thus far, does the greatest 
credit to his learning and sagacity. 

The inscriptions are found engraved, or stamped, on bricks 
used in building, on stones and on gems. Some of the bricks 
are baked in the fire, and some are only dried in the sun. 
The face of the brick baving the inscription on it was always 
placed downwards, and laid with bitumen ; on which, the 
well known traveller, Mr. Rich, observes — ‘* it is curious, 


* Gen. x. 10. + 2 Kings, xvii. 30. + Isaiah, xiii. 19. 
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that the bitumen does not adhere to the lower or written face, 
but invariably to the upper.’? The same intelligent writer, 
who has given the most minute account of these antiquities, 
states these further particulars of the inscribed bricks : ‘¢ The 
general size of the kiln-burnt brick is thirteen inches square, 
by three thick ; there are some of half these dimensions, and 
a few of different shapes for particular purposes, such as 
rounding corners, &c. They are of several different colors ; 
white, approaching more or less to a yellowish cast, like our 
Stourbridge or fire brick, which is the finest sort ; red, like our 
ordinary brick, which is the coarsest sort ; and some, which 
have a blackish cast and are very hard. The sun-dried brick 
is considerably larger than that baked in the kiln, and in gen- 
eral looks like a thick clumpy clod of earth, in which are seen 
small broken reeds, or chopped straw, used for the obvious 
purpose of binding them. In like manner the flat roofs of 
houses at Bagdad are covered with a composition of earth 
and mortar mixed up with chopped straw.” * 

Some of the bricks have been brought to this country ; and 
One specimen may be seen atthe Atheneum in Boston. This 
appears to be of the sun-dried kind ; it was taken from the 
ancient ruins now called by antiquarians the Tower of Babel.t 

Some of the results of Dr. Grotefend’s investigations are 
—that the inscriptions are all written in a horizontal direction 
from left to right ; that all cuneiform writing is composed of 
letters, and not merely of syllabic signs ; that those of Perse- 
polis, which are at present known, all have reference to 
Darius Hystaspes and his son Xerxes ; and that the language 
of the first species of Persepolitan writing is the Zend. 

This learned writer further observes, that ‘‘ these inscrip- 
tions are distinguished from all other modes of writing adopted 
in the East, by the absence of every thing like roundness ; ”’ 
and he then draws the inference (as has been done in other 


* Rich’s Narrative of a Journey to the Site of Babylon, in 1811; with the 
‘First and Second Memoir on the Ruins, &c., and a Narrative of a Journey to 
Persepolis ; with hitherto unpublished Cuneiform Inscriptions at Persepolis, &c. 
8vo. ed. London, 1839. 

+ It was presented to the Atheneum by Capt. Henry Austin, who, I believe, 
took it from the ruins himself; he also gave another, as I have been informed, to 
some institution in New-York. Such instances of regard for the interests of 
learning in our country deserve the thanks of scholars. : 

+ Grotefend’s Communication, addressed to Heeren, and published as “Appen- 
dix II.” to his Researches, vol. ii. p. 312, Eng. edit. Dr, Grotefend has since 
published his Neue Beitrage zur Erlauterung der persepolitanischen Keilschrift, 
ete. 4to. pp. 48. Hannov. 1837. 
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cases) that they appear to have been exclusively destined for 
the purpose of engraving on stone, &c., and were never in- 
tended for the ordinary purposes of writing.* 

Proceeding southerly from Babylonia, we have between 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf the renowned country of 
Arabia, whose languages and literature have been long culti- 
vated by a small number of European scholars, with a view 
to Biblical researches exclusively, until a recent period ; 
since which they have been studied, with a more enlarged 
o as a branch of general literature and comparative phil- 
ology. 

But, long as this country and its literature and language 
have been the subjects of investigation with the learned, the 
perseverance and skill of modern scholars are still bringing to 
view new and interesting facts and results. 

Among the latest subjects of their researches in that 
quarter, the Himyaritish language, which is found in the 
south of Arabia, has excited the attention of the learned in 
an extraordinary degree. It has been investigated by that 
eminent orientalist, the late Gesenius — whose recent death 
is felt as a great loss to the cause of Oriental learning — and 
by the learned German professor Roediger. That this lan- 
guage should have excited peculiar interest, you will not 
wonder, when I state, that it is supposed to be the language 
of the Queen of Sheba, or, as she is styled in the New Tes- 
tament, ‘‘ the queen of the south” t — her dominions having 
been in the southern part of Arabia, where this language 
has been preserved for unknown ages. 

For our recent information respecting it we are indebted to 
a French writer of talents, M. Fresnel, whose letters on the 
subject (published in the Journal Asiatique at Paris {) are 
alike interesting for their learning and their amusing character. 
In remarking upon the peculiarities of the language, M. 
Fresnel observes, in a style of pleasantry, that certain hissing 
sounds in it require to be uttered with grimaces, by which the 
under lip and the tongue are distorted in a manner, that would 
not have been very becoming to the queen.|| 
Next to Arabia, and eastward of the Persian Gulf and the 


* Appendix to Heeren’s Researches, &c. vol. ii., p. 215. 
+ Matth. xii. 43; Luke, xi. 31. See also 1 Kings, x. 1; 2 Chron. ix. 1. 
t Journ. Asiat. 3d Series, tom, 5, p. 511, (June 1838.) | 

|| Gesenius, Ueber die Himjaritische Sprache und Schrift. 1841. 
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river Euphrates we come to the kingdom of Persia ; which 
on the northwestern part is bounded by nations who belong to 
the Semitic family of languages, and on the east by people who 
use some of the idioms of the Indian stock. The Persian lan- 
guage and literature were among the first to engage the atten- 
tion of Oriental scholars in Europe ; for which we are more 
indebted to that accomplished English scholar, Sir William 
Jones, than to any other individual. 

The language of Persia is particularly interesting to us, 
for the remarkable affinities, which are found in it, to our 
own and other languages of the great Teutonic family. It 
was the first Oriental language, through which the scholars of 
Germany began to trace that remarkable connection between 
the Teutonic and Oriental tongues, which is now so fully de- 
veloped ; and it is a singular coincidence in names, that 
Herodotus mentions a tribe of Persians, who were called 
Tequino, Germanii ; though we must not too hastily infer 
from this resemblance of names alone, that he meant a tribe 
among the Persians constituting the national family, from 
which the present Teutonic race descended. ‘The received 
opinion is — though not without some dissentients — that the 
tribe mentioned by Herodotus were the same with the Cara- 
manians. 

The princes of Persia have constantly encouraged learn- 
ing by their singular attentions to learned men; and their 
language, throughout the East, as a medium of intercourse 
in trade and otherwise, holds the same place with the French 
language in Europe. 

A late able English writer, who has had recourse to 
Eastern authors, remarks, — that while the annals of almost 
every nation, that can boast of any political importance, have 
been illustrated by eminent British writers, Persia seems 
hitherto to have been generally neglected, though its people 
have in most ages acted aconspicuous part on the theatre of 
the world.* 

From the most ancient periods to the present day, that 
country has been called by the natives Jran ; but Europeans, 
as Sir William Jones observes, have improperly given to the 
whole kingdom the name of Persia, which is properly the 
name of a single province only.t 


* Sir John Malcolm, Hist. of Persia, Pref. R: vii. henner — 1815. 
siatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 43. 


+ Sir W. Jonés’s Sixth Discourse ; in the 
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The ancient history of Persia is intimately connected with 
our earliest studies in Grecian history ; though hitherto we 
have only read it through the partial medium of Greek wri- 
ters ; who, forgetting the sacred obligations of the historian to — 
relate the truth, have too frequently —from what is often, 
though falsely, called patriotic feeling — concealed or pervert- 
ed facts in order to magnify their own country ; though we 
can hardly bring ourselves to admit the justice of Juvenal’s 
sarcasm on their historical writings — 

—_—_——_— Et quicquid Grecia mendax 

Audet in historia.* 
Yet where there have been innocent omissions, or apparently 
errroneous statements, in regard to their intercourse with the 
Persians, in peace or war, every lover of truth, whatever 
may be his partialities for our Grecian masters in literature, 
will be desirous of having the testimony of the Persians 
themselves, to compare with that of the Greeks. 

Now, applying this remark to the present case, we are not 
a little startled, in the first instance, at finding that some 
events which make a prominent figure in the works of the 
Greek writers on Persia, are either not mentioned by the 
historians of the latter nation, or are very differently related 
by them. 

But we must not, from this circumstance, go to the extra- 
vagant length of a distinguished Persian scholar of the last 
century,t and distrust all that the Greek writers have related 
of the Persians. That author asserts, that from every re- 
search, which he has had any opportunity of making, ‘‘ there 
seems to be nearly as much resemblance between the annals 
of England and Japan, as between the European and Asiatic 
relations of the same empire ;” and he goes on to affirm, that 
‘* we have no mention of the Great Cyrus, nor of any King 
of Persia, who in the events of his reign can apparently be 
forced into a similitude. We have no Cresus, King of 
Lydia ; nota syllable of Cambyses or of his frantic expedi- 
tion against the Ethiopians. Smerdis Magus, and the suc- 
cession of Darius Hystaspes by the neighing of his horse, 
are, to the Persians, circumstances equally unknown as the 


* Sat. x. 174. 
ot John Richardson, Esq. in his Dissertation originally prefixed to his Persian 
ct. p. 67. 
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numerous assassinations recorded by the Greeks. Not a 
vestige is at the same time to be discovered of the famous 
battles of Marathon, Thermopyle, Salamis, Platea or 
Mycale, nor of that prodigious force which Xerxes led 
out of the Persian empire to overwhelm the States of 
Greece.” 

On this strong statement a later English writer, before 
cited, very justly observes : ‘* This is assuredly not correct ; 
the writers of both nations mix truth with fable, and were 
perhaps alike disposed to suppress some facts and to exagger- 
ate others ;’’ and, he adds, when we consider the remote- 
ness of the period, the want of dates (for before the time of 
Mohammed the Persian histories have none) and the many 
names and titles applied to their kings and heroes, we shall 
perhaps be more surprised at their casual agreement, than at 
their frequent difference in their relations of the same facts, 
or their omission of the historians of one nation to notice 
some of the most remarkable events recorded by those of the 
other.* 

Two or three of the particulars, which are above objected 
to as being unnoticed by the Eastern writers, deserve a mo- 
ment’s attention. 

In the first place, the history of Kai Khoosroo, as given 
by Eastern authors, corresponds in several points with the 
accounts given by Herodotus of the great Cyrus ;+ and Sir 
William Jones in the most decided terms, says — ‘I shall 
then only doubt, that the Khosrau of Firdausi was the Cyrus 
of the first Greek historian, and the hero of the oldest politi- 
cal and moral romance, when [ doubt, that Louis Quatorze 
and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and the same French King: 
It is utterly incredible, that two different princes of Persia 
should each have been born in a foreign and hostile territory ; 
should each have been doomed to death in his infancy by his 
maternal grandfather, in consequence of portentous dreams 
real or invented ; should each have been saved by the remorse 
of his destined murderer ; and should each, after a similar 
education among herdsmen, as the son of a herdsman, have 
found means to revisit his paternal kingdom ; and, having de- 
livered it, after a long and triumphant war, from the tyrant 


* Sir John Malcolm, Hist. Persia, vol. i. 229. 
t+ Malcolm’s Hist. vol. i. 224. 
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who had invaded it, should have restored it to the summit of 
power and magnificence 

The same accomplished scholar again observes, that the 
Greek writers, who sacrificed every thing ‘‘to the graces of 
their language and the nicety of their ears,”” must have form- 
ed their name of Cambyses from the Oriental Kambakhsh, or 
Granting Desires, a title rather than a name; and Xerzes 
from Shiruyi, or Shirshah, which might also have been a 
title.+ It has been heretofore assumed, on more careful in- 
vestigation, that the Lokrasp of the Persians was the first 
Cambyses of the Greeks, as the power and lineage of the 
Persian hero completely accord with the description and 
family of the Grecian ; { and the recent discoveries in Egypt 
now furnish a new corroboration of the Greek historians, in 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, in which this personage is called 
Kambeth ; and hieroglyphical tablets of the sixth year of his 
reign are now extant.|| 

There is as little doubt, that the Gushtasp of the Persians 
is the Darius Hystaspes of the Greeks, under whose reign the 
Persians were converted to the worship of fire ; and his name 
and that of his son Xerxes (Kshearshah) have at length 
been found in the Inscriptions in the arrow-headed, or ancient 
. Persian, character.§ In respect to the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes (the Isfendiar of the Persians) we have fables from 
the writers of Persia, and the Greek narratives are so full 
of exaggeration of the numbers of their enemies, as to throw 
a doubt over this event, which warrants us in distrusting what 
they narrate, except the simple fact, that their country was 
invaded by a powerful army under a Persian prince who was 
defeated.1 

To these corroborative facts may be added one other. 
According to the Greeks, Artaxerxes Longimanus, the 
son of Xerxes, succeeded to the throne of Persia ; and 
Eastern writers also state, that Gushtasp (Hystaspes) 
was succeeded by his grandson, Bahman, who was known 
by the name of Ardisheer Dirazdust, or Ardisheer with 
the Long Hands, or Long Arms, as he is termed by all 


* Sixth Dissertat. before cited. 

t ta a prince and warrior, in the Shahnameh of Firdusi. 
+ Malcolm’s Hist. vol. i. 224. 

|| See Mr. Gliddon’s publication above cited. 

3 — Hist. Persia, vol. i. 57 and 234. 
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the Persian authors; and Firdusi says of him — ‘* When 
he stood on his feet the ends of the fingers of his hands 
reached below his knee ;’’ which corresponds with the 
Greek writers. All these proofs (says Malcolm) render it 
certain, that Ardisheer and Artazerzes are the same; and, 
this point being admitted beyond all doubt, is of great impor- 
tance in determining the epoch both of Cyrus and Xerxes.* 

After this epoch the Persian histories have more definite 
points of coincidence with the Grecian. ‘The Persian wri- 
ters speak of the wars of Darab, that is, Darius, against 
Philip, whom they call Philippoos of Room; by which 
term — adopted since the establishment of the Eastern empire 
of the Romans — they describe the provinces west of the 
Euphrates to the shores of the Euxine and Mediterranean.t 
His son, Alexander the Great, is also well known in Persian 
and other Asiatic writers, under the name of Secunder or 
Secander, and sometimes Eskander Younani, Alexander 
the Ionian or the Greek.t Yet, it seems to be admitted, 
that the Asiatic writers do not make the slightest allusion to 
that celebrated Expedition of the Ten Thousand, which has 
given immortality to its commander.|| This total silence is 
accounted for, by some writers, upon the hypothesis that this 
expedition, though so much magnified by the Greek writers, 
was probably a very inconsiderable one — a conflict between 
the Greeks and one of the provincial governors, or satraps, 
of Persia, and not of sufficient importance to be related in the 
general histories of the nation. 

Persia, as already observed, has lately become peculiarly 
interesting to Americans, in consequence of the Missionary 
Establishment among the Nestorian Christians, who occupy 
a territory in the northwesterly quarter of the Kingdom. To 
the facts before stated in relation to the Mission, may be 
added — that the American Missionary among them, the 
Reverend Justin Perkins, lately visited the United States, 
accompanied by the Nestorian Bishop, Mar Yohannan, 
whose personal character and the condition of his Chris- 
tian countrymen created a strong interest and sympathy 
among all classes of people. And it will, doubtless, be 


* Malcolm, ubi sup. and p. 67, and 235. 

+ Malcolm, vol. i. p. 56, note. 

+ Richardson’s Dissertation, p. 325, note. 
|| Malcolm, vol. i. p. 241, note 
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gratifying to Oriental scholars to know, that under his direc- 
tion, with the aid of the Bishop, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, are preparing new 
Syriac types for the purpose of supplying the Nestorians with 
copies of the New ‘Testament, which they have so devoutly 
cherished from the earliest periods of Christianity, but of 
which they have at present no copies except a few ancient 
manuscripts ; and these are confined to the use of a very 
small number even of their clergy. I may add, that the 
Nestorian dialect of the Modern Syriac was an unwritten 
language, until the establishment of the American mission 
among that people at Ordomiah in the year 1834. 

In the study of the Persian language, our countrymen 
have not been wholly inactive. I have now lying before me 
a manuscript Translation of part of a copious Persian work, 
entitled the Hyat-ul-Kuloob, containing an original Biogra- 
phy of Mohammed, and a History of his Religion, written by a 
native of that country. ‘The translation was made by the Rev. 
J. L. Merrick, an American missionary in Persia ; who, as 
we are assured by a most competent judge and able Oriental 
scholar,* has executed his task with fidelity and skill, and 
has added notes of his own, which are of great interest and 
value. ‘The volume, it is true, contains many monstrous 
fables and absurdities respecting the Arabian Prophet and his 
immediate followers ; but, absurd as those are, yet, if histori- 
cally they are even not more true than the Arabian Nights, 
they doubtless give us the peculiar traits of the oriental mind 
and character, with as much truth, as all acknowledge to be 
the case in the celebrated work of fiction just mentioned, or, 
as we find in the works of imagination in all nations ; for, 
unless such works present a picture that is true to nature, 
their authors labor in vain —their works will not be read. 
It has, therefore, appeared to me desirable to add to our 
other sources of information respecting the Oriental nations 
even works, which intrinsically seem to possess but little 
direct historical value. 

Our survey of the East has now brought us to the other 
great central point of civilization formerly alluded to ; | mean, 
Inpia or Hinpustan ; whose antiquity, in the opinion of 
an eminent critic, is perhaps as great as that of Egypt ; and 


* Rev. Isaac Bird, lately an American Missionary in the East. 
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the ancient physiognomy of which (if we may so speak) 
bears such a resemblance in some points to that of Hindus- 
tan, that when the English several years ago brought an army 
of native soldiers from India to Egypt, the soldiers prostrated 
themselves in reverence of the temples and deities of that 
country, as they would have done in those of their own.* 

That the philosophy and science of India had an extensive 
influence on the surrounding countries, and even as far west- 
ward as Europe itself, is manifest from the concurring testi- 
mony of the writers of all nations. But, though it resem- 
bled Egypt in the system of castes, and in some other re- 
spects, yet it had not a system of hieroglyphic writing ; and 
the Egyptian practice of embalming the dead body, as if the 
preservation of it were important to the man, was apparently 
inconsistent with the Indian doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
or transmigration of the soul.t Yet, on the whole, there 
are so many points of resemblance, particularly in their my- 
thologies, between Egypt and India, that a learned French 
writer supposes, that the latter country was civilized by those 
Egyptians who accompanied Bacchus or Sesostris in their 
expeditions to India.{ 

The literature, science, and history of India have so long 
been a subject of research with English and other writers, 
whose works are familiar to us, that 1 forbear occupying your 
time with details ; that they are eminently entitled to our 
attention, is indisputable ; their superior antiquity alone over 
all, to which we are accustomed as objects of learned inves- 
tigation, will ensure for them an important rank in the studies 
of every man, who is desirous of acquiring that exact know- 
ledge which is the only knowledge of any real value. I may 
here remark, in passing, that the various new sources of in- 
formation, which modern perseverance and zeal have opened 
to us, have materially extended the boundaries of a liberal 
education ; and it has become indispensable to unite with our 
Greek and Roman, a portion of Oriental learning. 

If there were no other motive for the pursuit of this branch 
of knowledge, there would be a sufficient one in the fact, 
that the great parent language of India, the Sanscrit, is now 
found to be so extensively incorporated into the Greek, and 


* Schlegel’s Hist. of Literature, vol. i. p. 192 - 202. 
+ Schlegel, i. 196. 
t Larcher, Herod. B. i. § 123, in not. 
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Latin, and other languages of Europe, and, above all, in 
those which we consider as peculiarly belonging to the Teu- 
tonic or German family, that no man can claim to be a phi- 
lologist, without some acquaintance with that extraordinary 
and most perfect of the known tongues. Of its intimate 
connection with the European languages, I could give you 
innumerable examples, if time permitted. But a single brief 
remark of the first Sanscrit scholar of the age, Professor 
Bopp, of Berlin, will supply the place of such illustrations. 
That profound scholar says— in strong terms it is true — 
‘¢ When I read the Gothic of Ulphilas’s Version [of the 
Scriptures] I scarcely know whether I am reading Sanscrit 
or German.” 

It is a high gratification to every American, who values 
the reputation of his native land, to know, that some of our 
young countrymen are now residing in Germany — that genial 
soil of profound learning — with a view to the acquisition of 
the Sanscrit language ; and that we shall one day have the 
fruits of their learning among us.* At the same time we 
have many missionaries in the different provinces of the hither 
and farther India, in Ceylon, the Burman Empire, Siam and 
other kingdoms of Asia, who are masters of the various lan- 
guages of the people among whom they are stationed. 

If time permitted, I should now ask your attention to the 
countries of Northern Asia, particularly Tartary, Tibet, and 
Mongolia, which are scarcely known to us except by name, 
but whose languages are beginning to excite great interest in 
Europe. Passing vy: these, for the present, then, I proceed to 
notice, very briefly, that extraordinary nation, the Chinese, 
whose ultimate fate is now a subject of grave consideration with 
the statesmen of Europe, and of the United States too, who but 
a short time since could not have imagined such a remarkable 
course of events as has lately taken place. 

If we might presume to scan the ways of Providence, we 
should be ready to believe, that, in the present case, that mighty 
empire, which has been for ages encased within its own walls, 
is at no distant day to be opened and come into communica- 
tion with the rest of the kingdoms of the world. In that 


* Since this Address was delivered, one of our countrymen has returned from 
Germany, with a rich collection of Oriental Manuscripts (formerly in De Sacy’s 
library) and a valuable body of works in Sanscrit literature ; which, it is said, 
are to accompany him to the ancient and respectable College at New Haven. 
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country also America may justly boast of able scholars, who 
have mastered all the difficulties of the language, and are en- 
gaged in the diffusion of such knowledge as may prepare the 
way for the introduction of the blessings of Christianity and 
the arts and sciences of Europe ; and from these scholars our 
Society may hope to collect such knowledge of this people 
and their language, as may be afterwards again disseminated 
for the benefit of our fellow men. 

In connection with this branch of our subject I cannot for- 
bear adverting to the investigations made by our great philol- 
ogist, Mr. Du Ponceau, who has within a few years past 
announced new and original views of the Chinese written 
language ; which he supports with such a cogent and philo- 
sophical course of reasoning, that they bid fair to remove 
ancient prejudices, and ultimately to find favor among the 
Sinologists of the Old World. 

To the same philosophical linguist Europeans are indebted 
for the first publication they ever had of a copious Vocabu- 
lary of the kindred language of Cochin China, from a valu- 
able manuscript preserved in the East India Museum of the 
neighboring city of Salem.* 

With this portion of my subject I ought to relieve your 
patience ; yet how much remains to be done, before even 
the entire outline can be completed! I can scarcely do 
more than offer you a catalogue of the countries and lan- 
gi ages, that will fall within the views of our Association. 

On the northern borders of China, and between Mant- 
chooria, Tibet, and Siberia, is the country of the Mongolians, 
who have often been confounded with the Tartars of south- 
western Asia, from whom however they appear to differ, 
physically, in various particulars, as well as in their language. 
The vague name of Tartars, indeed, (or Tatars, as Orientalists 
have it,) has long been applied, without discrimination, to an 
undefined region of the northern and eastern part of Asia. 
The Mongolians have been supposed to be the descendants 
of the Huns, and from time immemorial have been called by 
the Chinese, Hiongnu ; and their khans, or chiefs (of the 


* This Vocabulary was brought to the United States by the late Capt. John 
White, the author oF the well known Voyage to Cochin China. The MS. be- 
longs to that excellent Institution, the Salem East India Marine Society, whose 
intelli nt members are constantly enriching 1t with rare and valuable articles 
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southern part of their territory) are subject to China, and 
pay an annual tribute to the emperor. Their language is 
written in perpendicular columns, from left to right (the re- 
verse of the Chinese) ; a valuable Grammar of it has lately 
been published at St. Petersburg by a learned German, who 
has made extensive investigations in this and other languages 
of that region.* 

The country of the Mantchoos, or Mantchooria, is the 
general name of the inhabitants of eastern 'Tartary, that is, 
of the territory between Mongolia and the [astern Ocean. 
Their language is called by that able Orientalist, M. Langleés, 
the most perfect and learned of the Tartar idioms ; and has 
for some time past attracted the attention of philologists. It 
does not appear to have been a written language before the 
seventeenth century ; and it is a remarkable fact, that this 
language, which is on the eastern edge of the old continent, has 
many words in it, that have a striking affinity to those of 
Western Europe —and those, not technical words, but the 
names of such objects as are common to all nations. 

As we proceed south from Mantchooria (also written 
Mandchouria) we come to the great peninsula of Corea, be- 
tween the Sea of Japan on the east, and the Yellow Sea on 
the west ; which deserves a brief notice. ‘The Coreans cul- 
tivate the Chinese language, and consider a man ‘ illiterate,”’ 
who does not understand it ; but their vernacular tongue is very 
different from it. Their alphabet is ingenious, being at once 
syllabic and elementary ; but the whole number of characters 
(several hundred) may be resolved into about fifty-two syl- 
lables, or elements. Captain Basil Hall, in his Voyage to 
Corea and the Loo-choo Islands, states, that a Chinese, who 
accompanied them, was of no use, for he could not read 
what the Coreans wrote for him, though in the Chinese char- 
acter ; and of their spoken language he did not understand a 
word.{ 

From the coast of China we pass to the adjacent islands, 
of which the most important are the Japanese Islands. Japan is 
generally considered to have been a colony from China ; but 
was more probably civilized by Chinese colonists, before, or 


. 179. St. Petersburg, 1831. 
” Mithridates, vol. i. p. 515. 
t Hall’s Voyage, p. 4. 


* Grammatik der Mongolischen Sprache verfaast von I. J. Schmidt. 4to. ) 
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about the Christian era. ‘Their language belongs to the al- 
phabetic class, and is essentially different from the Chinese ; 
though for a long period the error has prevailed, that the 
Japanese used the same written characters with the Chinese 
and with the same meaning. It was accordingly asserted, 
that the two nations could understand each other in writing, 
though not in speaking ; an opinion, which is sufficiently refuted 
by the simple fact, that the Japanese translate Chinese books 
into their own language, and use dictionaries of Chinese with 
the meanings in Japanese ; just as we use dictionaries of the 
French, or other foreign languages, with interpretations in 
our own.* The Chinese is, however, cultivated in Japan as 
a learned or foreign language ; it being a qualification for the 
liberal professions and for promotion to public offices. 
Southerly of the Japan Islands is the group called by 
English writers the Loo-choo Islands, which is a corruption 
of the native name, the pronunciation of which, in English, 
would be Leoo-keoo, as the old Dutch navigators originally 
took it from the mouths of the natives.t These islands have 
been rendered familiar to all readers by the interesting Voy- 
age of Captain Basil Hall ; who has given a copious Vocab- 
ulary of the language, drawn up by Lieutenant Clifford, of 
the Navy.t Their language, of which there appear to be 
different dialects in the different islands, is neither Chinese 
nor Japanese, though it has words common to both of them. 
Still farther south, is the island of Formosa, rendered most 
famous by the notorious imposture of the celebrated George 
Psalmanazar ; who, of his own invention, while in London, 
framed an entire language and history of the people, and for 
some time passed for a native of the island, and was sent by 
the Bishop of London to Oxford, to pursue his studies. 
The aboriginals, in the eastern and mountainous part of For- 


* The error here noticed is still kept up in a late English compilation, 
republished in this country under the title of “ Manners and Customs of the 
Japanese in the nineteenth century.” 12mo. N. York, 1841. The English 
compiler professes to have taken some of his materials from the learned Dr. 
Siebold, who would assuredly be much surprised to be quoted as an authority in 
this instance. 

t Siebold, Epitome Ling. Japonic.; published in the Transactions of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences at Batavia (Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen) vol. xi. p. 67. Batavia, 1826. 

+ In the American reprint of this Voyage, the Vocabulary and much valuable 
scientific matter, forming but little less than half the English volume, are, with- 
out any notice, ely An example, which, it is to be hoped, wil) not be 
followed by our publishers. 
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mosa, resemble the Malays and South Sea Islanders, and 
speak a different language, it is said, from any one now 
known, and of different dialects, though there is a mixture of 
Malay words in it. 

Southward of the Chinese dominions and of the territories 
described by geographers under the general name of Indo- 
Chinese —comprehending the Burman Empire, Siam, Co- 
chin China, and Camboja—we have the Peninsula of 
Malacca, and the great Island of Sumatra; and eastwardly 
of these, the islands of Java, Borneo, Celebes, the extensive 
group of the Philippines, (estimated at fifteen hundred,) and 
the other numerous islands of the Indian Archipelago ; 
throughout which the Malay family of languages, in its 
various dialects, prevails, but more or less intermixed with 
aboriginal languages in various islands, where the Malay is 
principally used as the language of commercial intercourse on 
the sea coast. 

It may surprise some persons, that the Malay language, 
which takes its name from a people, whom we are accus- 
tomed to regard as a ferocious and uncultivated band of bar- 
barians, contains no inconsiderable body of literature. This 
part of their history was several years ago made known by that 
able English scholar, Mr. Marsden ; and there is now at the 
city of Washington a collection of Malay works, in manu- 
script, (brought home by the late Exploring Expedition,) 
which is said to be the largest that has ever come to the 
possession of any European. ‘This collection was made 
by one of our countrymen also, Mr. North, an intelligent 
missionary at Singapore, who, I am informed, as a Malay 
scholar, has not his superior in any foreign nation. 

Eastward and southward of the region last mentioned is that 
country of wonders, New Holland— in which, it has been ob- 
served, that nature defies the men of science to follow out their 
systematic classifications of her productions ; and where, as a 
lively French writer observes, in rather exaggerated language, 
we find a volcano without a crater or lava, but continually 
throwing out flames — cherries which grow with the stone 
on the outside of the pulp— pears having the stalk at the 
biggest end — lobsters without claws, and dogs that do not 
bark ! 

The languages of New Holland and of the neighboring terri- 
tory of Van Diemen’s Land have not yet been all investigated ; 
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but a valuable grammar of the dialect spoken in the vicinity of 
Hunter’s River, Lake Macquarré, &c.,‘,was published by Mr. 
Threlkeld, a missionary under the patronage of the British 
Government, in the year 1834 ; and we may anticipate addi- 
tional information of value from the intelligent American 
scholar, who was charged with the philological department on 
the late Exploring Expedition, and who passed some time in 
New Holland.* 

The limits of this Address compel me to omit even refer- 
ring to numerous groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean. The 
principal ones, I mean the Society Islands, on the south side 
of the equator and the Sandwich Islands, north of it, are well 
known to almost every reader; and the last mentioned 
group, by the Missionary Reports, and, particularly, by a 
recent valuable work published by one of our townsmen.f 
The Sandwich Islands deserve particular notice, however, 
as the station of the principal American mission, which has 
been established there about twenty-three years ; and in the 
course of that time has abolished the ancient idolatry and in- 
troduced the Christian religion, with the most useful arts of 
life that are known in Europe ; and, among them, the art of 
writing and printing the native language, in which numerous 
books and even periodical works are now published. 

I will only add, that the prevailing languages of all these 
islands are dialects of what is commonly called the Malay 
stock ; but in many of them the Malay is intermixed with ab- 
original languages peculiar to different islands. 

I have now finished this very imperfect outline of the 
extensive and magnificent field of inquiry, which lies before 
us. Its magnitude is calculated, at first view, to throw us 
almost into a state of despair, lest we should not have it in | 
our power to accomplish any thing that shall bear any pro- ' 
portion to the subject. But a more deliberate consideration 
will satisfy us, that we need not be disheartened. 

We have, in the first place, many facilities by means of our 
extended commerce — the second in the world — which af- 
fords us an intercourse with the people of every habitable spot 
of the globe. Our missionary establishments are more ac- 
tive, particularly in relation to the languages and literature of 


* Horatio E. Hale, Esq. of Boston. : 
t James J. Jarves, Esq., lately a resident in the Sandwich Islands. 
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different countries, than those of any other nation ; and I be- 
lieve we may, without fear of contradiction, state as a fact, 
that among our Missionaries we have a greater number of 
proficients in various languages of the East and other parts of 
the world, than are to be found among the Missionaries of any 
other nation.* 

In the next place, our travellers are multiplying every day ; 
and they now travel with a vastly greater stock of preparatory 
knowledge, than could formerly be furnished in our country. 

The Oriental languages — the key to all knowledge of the 
East —- have been cultivated during the last thirty years, in the 
United States, to an extent which the most sanguine could not 
have anticipated. For this advance, particularly so far as 
concerns Biblical learning, we are deeply indebted to the dis- 
tinguished scholar, who has given so high a reputation to that 
department of the Theological Institution in the neighboring 
town of Andover ;+ who gave the first impulse to our Orien- 
tal studies at the present day, and whose works are republished 
in England, and recommended by liberal English scholars in 
the English Universities. His eminent example has put to 
shame the noisy clamor of those fanatics, who in past periods 
were permitted to decry, what they were pleased to style mere 
human learning ; and the example has been successfully fol- 
lowed by other individuals and institutions ; of which last, 
another Theological Institution in our vicinity (at Newton) 
though more recently established, is already acquiring a well 
deserved reputation for Oriental learning.t 

In addition to the advancing state of Oriental studies in 
our Theological institutions, we may congratulate ourselves 
upon the increasing importance attached to them in our uni- 
versities and colleges, as a branch of general education. The 
ancient College at New Haven — long distinguished in other 
respects—has able instructors in the Oriental department ; and 
is, [am informed, soon to have the advantage of the learning of 
a welleducated Sanscrit scholar, as one of its professors. In 
our own neighboring University, too, where in times past 
Oriental learning was in a declining state, attention has been 


* T am informed, on good authority, that there are about one hundred and fifty 
American Missionaries, of liberal education ; with numbers of subordinate as- 
sistants. 

t The Baptist Theological Institution, under President Sears. 
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awakened to its essential importance in the science of phi- 
lology, and its value as a branch of that extended and liberal 
education, which, by the common consent of cultivated na- 
tions, has been substituted for the narrow and limited one of 
former times ; and, in addition to the ordinary Oriental studies 
pursued there, we have now, in the talents and acquirements 
of its professors in the philological department, the promise of 
the higher attainments in Sanscrit and other Eastern literature.* 

The disadvantages, to which we are still subjected in this 
country, have been already spoken of ; but similar ones have 
been also felt in the Old World. Sir William Jones, no 
longer ago than when he published his Persian Grammar, 
most feelingly complains, that his countrymen and those 
of other nations had shamefully neglected the study of the 
Persian language, till they were animated by ‘‘ the most 
powerful incentive that can influence the mind of man ; in- 
terest was the magic wand, which brought them all within one 
circle ; interest was the charm, which gave to the languages 
of the East a real and solid importance. By one of those 
revolutions (he adds) which no human prudence could have 
foreseen, the Persian language found its way into India. ... 
. . Our India Company began to take wuder their protection 
the princes of the country, by whose codperation they gained 
their first settlement ; a number of important affairs were to 
be transacted in peace and war between nations equally 
jealous of one another, who had not the common instrument 
of conveying their sentiments ; the servants of the Company 
received letters which they could not read, and were ambitious 
of gaining titles, of which they could not comprehend the mean- 
ing ; it was found highly dangerous to employ the natives as 
interpreters, upon whose fidelity they could not depend ; and 
it was at last discovered, that they must apply themselves to 
the study of the Persian language, in which all the letters 
from the Indian princes were written.’’ t 

Not many years before Sir William Jones had given his 


* On the first establishment of the University in Cambridge, Oriental studies, 
as a part of the theological instruction, constituted a larger proportion of the 
course than they did afterwards. The students were required to read “ Hebrew 
and the Eastern Tongues — Grammar to the first yeare ; to the second, Chaldee; 
to the third, Syriack ;” and they were required to be able “ to read the origi- 
nals of the Old and New Testament into the Latine tongue, and to resolve them 
logically,” &c. in order to be entitled to their second degree. See Peirce’s Hist. 
off Harv. University, p. 8, and Appendix No. I. 

+ Jones’s Persian Gram. Preface, p. vi. 
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countrymen this reproof, another eminent Orientalist, whom 
I have already cited, in a tone of despair gave utterance to 
his feelings on the fate of Oriental learning in England, in the 
following language : ‘‘ As I shall bid adieu to Oriental learn- 
ing, and indeed to every other literary pursuit, the moment 
I have completed the second volume of my [Persian] Dic- 
tionary, I take this opportunity of offering my opinion on the 
fate of this branch of learning. Unless some steady plan of 
encouragement is adopted by those who have power to pro- 
mote it, tt must apparently languish in a state of lethargy, 
hardly differing from a non-existence ; for, till young men 
in general shall have the prospect of recommending themselves 
by such pursuits, one or two, or half a dozen, in a nation can 
never go very far in the improvement of any science. Had 
mathematics been as little followed, we had never seen a 
Newton. Had Greek been as much neglected, we should 
have had few of the excellent works which have been formed 
upon their models. Were an hundred students to attach 
themselves to Eastern tongues, instead of not a twentieth 
part, perhaps ; an half, possibly, of these might make considera- 
ble progress, and a few might arrive at perfection. What 
the life and leisure of one or two men must be quite unequal 
to, a few years of such a number might easily accomplish. 
Manuscripts, which at present might almost as well be at 
Japan, would then be explored ; and, from among a great 
many of small value, some real literary treasures would per- 
haps be discovered, in which religion, history, and general 
science might be greatly interested.” * 

If, then, we should not be able at present to make as large 
contributions to this branch of knowledge as to some others, 
we need not, under the circumstances of the case, feel culpa- 
ble of having failed to accomplish all, that may have been rea- 
sonably demanded of us by our fellow laborers in the com- 
mon republic of letters. But, above all, whatever we may 
accomplish, it is to be hoped that we may be stimulated in 
our efforts by a higher motive, than the poor and sordid one 
of interest, which Sir William Jones so emphatically ascribes 


to his countrymen. Even if we should occasionally commit 


mistakes, too, we ought not to suffer extreme mortification, 
when we reflect, how many have been committed by the 


* Richardson’s Dissertation, prefixed to his Persian Dict. p. 477, Svo. ed. 
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great masters of the Old World, to whose works we are ac- 
customed to resort for instruction ; as, when we are told by 
Sir William Jones, for example, that the illustrious British 
Orientalist, Dr. Hyde, appears to have. mistaken a Mendean 
work on some religious subject for a code of Tartar laws ; 
and that he made a still worse blunder, in giving us for 
Mongol characters a page of writing, which has the appear- 
ance of Japanese, or mutilated Chinese letters ; and when we 
further reflect, that Sir William Jones himself, (as we are 
assured by one of his countrymen,) accomplished as he was 
in Oriental learning, and the supposed translator of some 
Chinese odes into English — inserted, in his own hand-wri- 
ting, on the blank page of a Chinese Dictionary, which he 
presented to the Royal Society, this remark: ‘‘ If the letters 
A and B can be supplied, the work will be inestimable.” On 
which it has been observed, that the defect was in Sir Wil- 
liam’s knowledge, not in the dictionary ; as the Chinese have 
no word beginning with A, nor does B enter into any word 
in their language. 

Let us not, therefore, feel too great solicitude, lest we should 
be unable to make even small additions to the knowledge 
of the Oriental languages, and through them to the science 
of Philology ; a science, comparatively, of recent date, and 
the ultimate results of which, in ascertaining the relationship 
and history of nations — even of those which are not known 
to have ever had written languages — can hardly yet be justly 
appreciated. 

In respect to General Philology, indeed, I may remark, 
that America, through her eminent philologist already named, 
first gave to the European world just and philosophical 
views of the families of aboriginal languages of this continent ; 
and we cannot but recollect, that in France, where philologi- 
cal knowledge has been so highly prized, the great value of his 
learning was justly estimated, and an honorable premium 
awarded to him by the National Institute of France, for his 
able Dissertation in answer to one of their prize questions. 
Let us not forget, that, upon his suggestion and with his codpe- 
ration, another American philologist, in conjunction with a 
public spirited countryman, brought to the notice of European 
scholars a mass of original and authentic information on one 
of the remarkable languages of their own continent — the 
Berber, of North Africa — which had before been but im- 
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perfectly explored, as I have already stated. We may, too, 
claim some credit, for having been the first to furnish the 
learned of the Old World with a copious Vocabulary of 
another language of. their continent —I mean, the Cochin- 
Chinese Vocabulary, which was published in this country 
under the superintendence of our veteran philologist above 
named ; whose new views, also, of another Asiatic language— 
the Chinese written language — have been above alluded to. 
The sagacious and striking observations of the same scholar, 
too, first directed the attention of the learned in Europe to 
the investigation of another remarkable language of that conti- 
nent—the Georgian ; of which I have already given you a 
brief account. 

In the languages of Polynesia, we have, by our active and 
intelligent missionaries, particularly at the Sandwich Islands, 
made useful contributions to philology, and laid the foundation 
for more extensive and exact researches in the languages and 
history of the Islanders — by having been the first to reduce 
their unwritten dialect to writing, according to a systematic 
orthography prepared for them in this country, and now 
generally adopted in other dialects of the Pacific ; by estab- 
lishing printing presses, for publishing in the native lan- 
guage newspapers, as well as numerous useful books in the 
various departments of religious, moral, and scientific in- 
struction ; all which means are powerfully and steadily oper- 
ating to train the native mind to habits of investigation, and to 
a closer intercourse with the European mind, from which we 
may reasonably anticipate valuable results. Among the other 
Islands, our countrymen first furnished a valuable Vocabulary 
of the Feejee (Fiji) language, which supplied an important 
deficiency in the known vocabularies of the Polynesian family 
of languages.* 

To these direct contributions, made by our countrymen to 
philological science, as connected with the Eastern and other 
languages, we may add a valuable mass of general information 
collected by American travellers, and particularly missiona- 
' ries, in different parts of Asia and the countries on the Medi- 


* This Vocabulary was collected, in the year 1811, by the late Wm. P. Rich- 
ardson, Esq. of Salem, and is made the subject of a particular notice and acknowl- 
edgment by the late eminent philologist, Baron William von Humboldt (to 
whom it was communicated about twenty years ago) in his great work entitled 
Ueber die Kawi-Sprache auf der Insel Java, (on the Kawi, or Original Language 
of the Island of Java,) 3 vols. 4to. Berlin, 1836-39: See vol. ii. p. 297. Pro- 
fessor Vater gives no-specimen of this language in the Mithridates. 
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terranean, respecting the history, antiquities, and condition of 
the various nations visited by them.* 

With these examples of substantial services in the cause of 
learning, within the short space of a few years, ought we to 
entertain a doubt, that we shall one day have it in our power 
to codperate on more advantageous terms with our European 
brethren in promoting its farther advancement? At the pre- 
sent day, Europe and the United States constitute but one 
literary community ; and the reputation of our country de- 
mands the continued efforts of every American, to perform 
his proportion of the common duties as a member of the re- 
public of letters. 

In order to aid ourselves in forming some judgment of what 
it may be in our power to accomplish, and what may be 
reasonably demanded of us, in comparison with other nations, 
it may not be without use, to advert to the actual state of eth- 
nographical and philological science in that great country, in 
whose language we shall make our intellectual contributions, 
and with whose labors foreign nations will naturally compare 
those of our countrymen. [I should not undertake, even if I 
had the ability and the right —to which I certainly make no 
pretensions —to sit in judgment upon the labors of the 
scholars of England, to whom we owe so much ; but, if the 
opinions of eminent Englishmen themselves are of any author- 
ity in this case, the actual state of philological and ethnogra- 
phical knowledge among them is far lower than it ought to be. 
But, although this, if true, may render the competition of 
other nations in this branch of knowledge so much the more 
easy, yet those, who have the true spirit of scholars, will nat- 
urally look for the standard, at which they ought to aim, in 
those nations where this learning is in highest state, as success 
in such a case would be proportionably the more honorable. 


‘*T may have appeared to you more full and severe in my re- 
marks upon this work than my subject required ; but I will own 
that more than once I have been exposed to the mortification of 
hearing our English ethnographers blamed, as falling far below 
the advanced position of foreign philologers; and assuredly, 
when, after perusing the learned, judicious, and satisfactory in- 
quiries of Baron Humboldt, from the Biscayan, into the very 


* A list of some of the principal American works here referred to will be found 
in the Appendix at the end of this Address. 
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names so disfigured in this book, and admiring the sound philo- 
sophical and philological principles which guide him at every 
step,* we iake up a work published since his, and going over the 
same ground, upon a system of fanciful etymologies derided to 
scorn by continental linguists, it is hard to forbear feeling a lively 
regret, that we should be subject to the reproaches of our neigh- 
bors, and that what they have already done should be apparently 
overlooked amongst us. When we are obliged to put forward 
as our greatest ethnographer, one who, like Dr. Murray blends 
the rarest erudition with the most ridiculous theories, — who 
with a profound knowledge of many languages, maintains that 
all those of Europe have their origin from nine absurd monosyl- 
lables, expressive of different sorts of strokes : + when a philoso- 
pher, held greatly in respect by his school, so late as 1827, speaks 
of the affinity between Greek and Sanskrit as something new 
and strange; refers to ‘a German publication of Francis Bopp,’ 
and an ‘ Essay on the Language and Philosophy of the Indians, 
by the celebrated Mr. F. Schlegel,’ as works yet unknown to us 
except through the quotations of a review; mentions Gebelin, 
De Brosses, and Leibnitz, as the best authorities upon these 
studies; and occupies many pages in attempting to prove that 
Sanskrit is a yargon made up from Greek and Latin, and illus- 
trates his position from kitchen-Latin and Macaronic verses : ¢ 
when a learned linguist professes to prove the conformity of the 
European with Oriental languages, and for that purpose confuses 
together primary and derivative, ancient and modern, Semitic 
and Indo-European words; giving such terms from the Arabic 
as astrolabe and melancholy, which it, as well as we, received 
from the Greeks: || when, in short, in the very last year, we 
have a divine, I believe of some celebrity, bringing this very 
study to bear upon the Mosaic history, by completely overlooking 
all its modern results, and considering the Teutonic, Greek, and 
Semitic, as forming the three principal ethnographic reigns; 
telling us that ‘the construction of the three great families of 


* “Tn his interesting ‘Prifung der Untersuchung uber die Urbewohner Hispan- 
iens, Berlin, 1321. Compare Sir W. Betham’s derivation of Asturias from as, 
‘a torrent, and sir, a country, (p. 106,) with the learned German’s disquisition on 
that name as found in Spain and Italy, p. 114. ” 

+ “These are:—1. ag, wag, hwag. 2. bag or bwag. 3. dwag. 4.cwag. 
5. lag. 6. mag. 7. nag. 8. Tag. 9. swag. ‘ History,’ etc. ué sup. p. 31. 
‘By the help of these nine words and their compounds, all the European lan- 


ages have been formed ! ’— p. 39. ” 
Dali 


+ “ These observations wi be found in Dugald Stewart’s ‘ Elements of the 
philosophy of the Human Mind,’ vol. iii. Lond. 1827. p. 100-137.” 

|| “See ‘ A Specimen of the Conformity of the European Languages, ponies 
the English with the Oriental Languages.’ By Stephen Weston, B. D. 
Lond. 1802.” 
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language, the Oriental, the Western, and the Northern, is actu- 
ally so distinct, that a new wonder arises from the perfect 
adequacy of each to perform all the purposes of human com- 
munication :’ * when we see so many others amongst us, whom 


it would be long to enumerate, pertinaciously clinging to the old 
dreams of Hebrew etymologies, 


‘Trattando ’ombre come cosa salda;’ 


we cannot but feel that the reproach made against us is but too 
well grounded, that we have neglected to keep pace with the 
progress of this science upon the continent; and be keenly mor- 
tified when we meet, instead of amendment, another repetition 
of what has heretofore justified the charge.” t 


Another able English writer makes the following admis- 


sions, in respect to the low state of philological studies in 
England : — 


‘“‘ The philological researches of the last and the present age, 
more especially those of the Germans, have already so entirely 
revolutionized what before constituted this department of schol- 
arship, and at the same time enlarged its boundaries so enor- 
mously, that much time must elapse before the mass of even 
what may be called accomplished readers can be expected to 
come, in a tolerable state of preparation, to the analysis of such 
a work as that now on our table. ([Jakels Germanische 
Ursprung der Lateinischen Sprache und des Romischen Volkes. | 
It is as if a new sense had been conferred on us; we are 
still puzzled and dazzled. In this country [England] in par- 
ticular very few mind have grappled effectually with these 
brilliant novelties —to the general run even of the students in 


our Universities they remain the objects of at best a distrustful 
wonder.” 


The remarks of another learned Englishman, too, on 
another occasion, are not less emphatic and severe : — 


“Etymology and philology” says he, do not seem to thrive 
on British ground. We were indebted to a foreigner (Junius) 
for the first systematic and comprehensive work on the analo- 
gies of our tongue; and it is humiliating to think, how little 


* «Divine Providence : or, the Three Cycles of Revelation,’ by the Rev. G. 
Croly, LL.D. Lond. 1834. c. xxii. p. 301. Nothing can be more incorrect than 
pong” escription which follows this passage of the characteristics of each family 
so formed.” 

+ Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures on the Connection between Science and Revealed 


Religion. London; and reprinted at Andover, U. States, 1837. 
t Seeet. Rev. vol. 46, p. 337. 
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real improvement has been effected in the two centuries that 
have since elapsed. We have manifested the same supineness 
in other matters connected with our national literature. We 
have allowed a Bavarian to print the first edition of the Old 
Saxon Evangelical Harmony — the most precious monument of 
the kind next to the Meso-Gothic Gospels—from English 
Manuscripts. In like manner we are indebted to a Dane for 
the first printed text of Beowulf, the most remarkable produc- 
tion in the whole range of Anglo-Saxon literature; and we have 
to thank another Dane for our knowledge of the principles of 
Anglo-Saxon versification, and for the only grammar of that — 
language which deserves the name. We have had, it is true, 
and still have, men who pride themselves on their exploits in 
English philology ; but the best among them are much on a 
par with persons who fancy they are penetrating into the pro- 
foundest mysteries of geology, while they are only gathering 
up the pebbles that lie on the earth’s surface. We admit, that 
Horne Tooke dug more deeply than his competitors, and by no 
means without success; but, for want of practical knowledge, he 
often labored in the wrong vein, and as often failed to turn the 
right one to the utmost advantage.” * 


Such, then, are the duties that lie before us, and such are 
our means of performing them in a manner, which we hope 
will ultimately be, in some degree, beneficial to our fellow 
men — the great end of all our intellectual labors. 

But some persons, whose attention has not been particu- 
larly directed to this subject, may be ready to ask, in the 
current formula of the day, what utility is to be derived from 
these extended studies of the languages and literature of the 
globe ? The important purposes, to which these researches 
into language would be subservient, were, I believe, first dis- 
tinctly pointed out by the great Leibnitz — one of those rare 
men, to whom we may apply the title of a universal genius. 
In his earliest publication on the subject, a century ago, in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Academy of Berlin, he 
justly observed — that, ‘‘ as the remote origin of nations goes 
back beyond the records of history, we have nothing but their 
languages to supply the place of historical information.” 


* Quart. Rev. vol. 54, p. 299. ‘“ Weare far from intending to include all 
our Anglo-Saxon scholars of the _— day in this censure. e admired and 
sincerely regret Mr. Conybeare. Some others of them — especially Mr. Kemble, 
and Mr. Thorpe — have also done good service in this department, and we sin- 
cerely hope they will live to do a great deal more.” - 
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By way of illustration, allow me here to remind you, that 
we are all sensible how very easy it is to distinguish a for- 
eigner, when he attempts to speak our own language. Every 
one will recollect the example mentioned in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, where the pronunciation of a single word was made 
the decisive test of national character : ‘* The men of Gilead 
said unto him, Art thou an Ephraimite? If he said, Nay, 
then said they unto him, Say now shibboleth ; and he said 
sibboleth, for he could not frame to pronounce it right : Then 
they took him and slew him.” * 

When, therefore, we have so simple and yet so certain a 
test of the affinities and differences of nations, how important 
it becomes to collect and compare specimens of as many 
languages as possible, with a view to the early history of the 
various races of the globe. 

These researches have already established affinities, which 
were never suspected, between remote nations. Who, for ex- 
ample, would once have expected to find the most striking 
resemblances between the Sanscrit of India and the Greek 
of Attica, both in words and grammatical forms ; or between 
the languages of Persia and of the Teutonic nations in the 
north of Europe? Who knew any thing about the Gipsies, 
till an examination of their language proved them to be of 
East Indian origin, instead of Egyptian, as their name once 
led the learned to believe. Who can doubt of the common 
origin of the natives of the Sandwich Islands and those of 
the Society Islands, who speak the same language, in substance, 
although the two groups are twenty-five hundred miles apart, 
and those people had no other means of intercourse over the 
Pacific Ocean, than their frail canoes? Or, who would 
for a moment hesitate to decide from language alone, even if 
we did not know the fact from other sources also, that the 
mixed race of the Pitcairn Islanders, notwithstanding their 
tawny skins and savage physiognomy, had English blood in their 
veins, when their nautical cry, from their canoes,—‘‘Give us a 
rope”’—electrified the first English navigators, that visited their 
island? And— not to fatigue you with other illustrations — if in 
the remotest ages of futurity, all historical records of the settle- 
ment of the colonies of America from our mother country 
shall be extinguished, and only some slight vestige of the 
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language shall be preserved in monuments on each side 
of the Atlantic Ocean—even no more than the inscrip- 
tion of a single grave stone, or the legend of a single coin— 
who at that period will doubt, that the people of Old and New 
England were of the same family ? 

Applying these illustrations to some of the unsettled cases 
occurring in ancient history, we may, for example, ask (with 
an able English writer) — Who knows any thing certain about 
the Pelasgi ? And who does not perceive, that two connected 
sentences of their language would tell us more clearly what 
they really were, than all that has hitherto been written about 
them ? * 

In addition to what has already been said, bearing upon 
this question, it may be further observed, generally, that lan- 
guages are the depositories of all knowledge ; and, to adopt 
the views of an able writer already cited, literature has an 
over-ruling influence on the affairs of active life, on the fate 
of nations, and on the progressive character of ages. In 
past periods, he adds, men of letters constituted a body alto- 
gether cut off from the rest of the world ; a separation which 
had an injurious effect upon all classes. But at the present day 
it is otherwise ; and the struggle of all after knowledge, in the 
investigation of truth, is the noblest struggle which it is in the 
power of man to make.t A learned French writer also ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ words are the bond of society, the vehicle of 
knowledge, the basis of the sciences, the depositories of the 
discoveries of a nation, of its knowledge, its cultivation, its 
ideas. ‘The knowledge of words, therefore, is an indispen- 
sable means of acquiring the knowledge of things.” { By 
means of languages, he adds, we are enabled to read the 
history of our fellow men, in past ages, and in all the quarters 
of the globe. 

But, the further question may still be asked, of what posi- 
tive utility will it be to us, to read the history of our fellow 
men of those past ages and distant regions? It may be de- 
manded, with much plausibility, of what practical benefit will 
it be to us, in the present age of the world, to know what 
was done by our fellow men two thousand, or two hundred, 
years ago—to study the elegancies and refinements of Grecian 


* Quart. Rev. vol. 54, p. 296. 
t Schlegel’s Lectures on Hist. of Literature, Lect. i. 
t Gebelin, Monde Primitif. 
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and Roman society, or the more simple and homely charac- 
teristics of our ancestors, who first founded the American 
colonies — to acquaint ourselves with the singular manners 
and customs of barbarous and civilized nations of more recent 
periods and distant countries—to spend our time in sur- 
veying the rude Islanders of the Pacific Ocean, or the sterner 
natives of our own Continent, or that extraordinary phenome- 
non among nations, which has been strikingly characterized as 
‘¢ the tame and immovable civilization of China.””* Of what 
actual advantage can it be to us, to know how the daily busi- 
ness of life was transacted in the slumbering cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii? It may be admitted, indeed, that it 
is highly gratifying to a liberal curiosity, to travel over the 
same streets, and visit the same dwellings that were trodden 
by Roman footsteps eighteen centuries ago ; to examine the 
domestic implements, which were actually used by Roman 
housekeepers ; to read the identical manuscripts, which once 
served for the instruction of some Roman scholar ; to see and 
handle the same morsel of bread and the same flask of wine, 
which were perhaps just raised to Roman lips and suddenly 
dashed from them, in the terrors of that awful catastrophe, 
which has been the means of their preservation, to our 
times, untasted and unconsumed. But still the ques- 
tion will again be coldly asked—of what utility is this 
knowledge ? To which the answer, as in many other cases, 
must ultimately be — because a natural desire for such know- 
ledge has been implanted in man by his Creator for wise 
purposes ; and, when philosophy attempts to reason down this 
desire, nature rebels ; and no man is willing to throw aside, 
as useless, these and a thousand other particulars of the 
past generations of his race, although he cannot demonstrate 
their direct applicability to any common purpose, that would 
in popular language be denominated practically useful. 

With all these incentives before us — the love of learning, 
for its own sake — the reputation of our beloved country, to 
whom we owe so much, and whom we are all ambitious of 
elevating to the same lofty height, to which other nations have 
attained by the cultivation of learning —the reputation of 
each individual among us, whose position is such as to render 
him responsible to the republic of letters for any injury which 
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it may suffer by his culpable neglect — shall we expose our- 
selves to the imputation of having been wanting in the discharge 
of the high duties incumbent upon us ? To accomplish all we 
could desire, will doubtless be a task of great labor. It 
was a saying of the ancients, that the gods gave nothing 
great and valuable to man without labor. The celebrated 
philosopher, Epicurus, indeed, is said to have reckoned per- 
petual idleness, or the absence of all labor, among the 
_— of the Elysian fields; but the Tartar savages of the 

orth, barbarians as we call them, placed this same idleness 
among the torments of their world to come. 

Steady, unremitting labor on subjects of the intellect, like 
the untiring labor of the body upon physical objects, will 
overcome all obstacles. To take an illustration or two 
from some parts of our subject —think of the vast labor 
which raised the colossal monuments of Egypt, that are to 
endure for as many ages as they have already stood! 
Look at the enormous temples and gigantic pagan statues 
made by the hands of the slender and effeminate Hindoo ; or 
that mighty barrier and wonder of the world, the Great Wall, 
by which the feeble Chinese hoped to secure themselves 
against the superior strength of their more: hardy neigh- 
bors—all these are more like the works of giants than 
of the common race of our fellow men. By time and 
patient labor, says the beautiful Oriental proverb, the leaf 
of the mulberry tree is changed into silk ; and, if we 
would erect intellectual monuments, to be the admiration 
of ages to come, and to be as imperishable as those 
raised by the labor of the hands, we must accomplish it by 
the persevering application of the powers of that noble intel- 
lect, with which the Creator has endowed man for the great 
ends of his being. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tue following brief statements, respecting the operations of 
the American Missionary Societies and their Missionaries in the 
East and other quarters of the globe, have been obligingly fur- 
nished, at my request, by members of the different religious 
denominations referred to in them. They will abundantly justify 
the views taken, in the preceding Address, of their extent and 
importance in the cause of learning alone, without any reference 
to the higher motives, which originally prompted these efforts of 
a Christian community to benefit their fellow men; the consid- 
eration of which was aside of the present occasion. 


(See pp. 2 and 45.) 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
has seventeen printing establishments for the use of its missions, 
with four type founderies, and thirty-one presses. At these, 
printing has been executed in the following languages, viz. : 


Grebo, Bassa, Zulu (Sichuana), Italian, Modern Greek, Hebrew, 
Hebrew-Spanish, Ancient Armenian, Modern Armenian, Ar- 
meno-T'urkish, Arabic, Modern Syriac, Mahratta, Goojooratee, 
Hindoostanee, Tamil, Teloogoo, Siamese, Chinese, Japanese, 
Malay, Bugis, Hawaiian, Marquesas, Cherokee, Choctaw, Sen- 
eca, Abenaquis, Ojibwa, Ottawa, Creek, Osage, Sioux, Pawnee, 
and Nez-Percés, Fourteen of these were first written by Mis- 
sionaries of the Board; and in these languages nearly four 
hundred millions of pages have been printed at the establish- 
ments belonging to the Board. 


Some of the works here referred to are specified : 


Grebo. — Vocabulary, pp. 119. School-books. 

Hebrew-Spanish. — Old Testament. 

Ancient Armenian. — The Holy Scriptures. 

Modern Armenian. — New-Testament and the Psalms. Gram- 
mar. Armenian Magazine. School-books. 

Armeno- Turkish, (Turkish in Armenian characters.) — The 
Holy Scriptures. 


Arabic. — Elements of Arabic Grammar. 
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The Board has had a new fount of Arabic type cut, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Eli Smith, one of its Missionaries, 
so conformed to Arabic calligraphy as to suit the extremely fas- 
tidious taste of the Arabs. It was cut by Mr. Homan Hallock, 
an ingenious mechanic then in charge of the printing establish- 
ment at Smyrna; and the type was cast by Tauchnitz at Leipsic, 
in Germany, Mr. Smith having gone thither to superintend the 
operation. Mr. Hallock is now residing in the United States, 
and is cutting and casting a new Arabic fount for the Board, 
conformed to the same beautiful pattern, but considerably re- 
duced in size. 


Modern Syriac — This, or at least the Nestorian dialect of 
it, was unwritten until the establishment of the mission among 
the Nestorians at Ordomiah in the year 1834. A fount of type, 
conformed to the most approved written character, has lately 
been cut and cast by Mr. Hallock, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Justin Perkins, the first American Missionary to the 
Nestorian people. 


Mahratta. — Idtomatic Exercises, pp. 330. New Testament, 
and the Poetical and some other books of the Old Testament. 
Easy Lessons, with Dictionary. School-books. 


Hindoostanee. — Gospel of John. 


Tamil. — Abridgment of Grammar. Tamil Dictionary, pp. 
674. Dictionary, Tamil and English, and English and Tamil, 
in progress. The Holy Scriptures. School-books. 

Teloogoo. — Vocabulary, etc., pp. 240. Teloogoo Poem. 

Siamese. — Parts of the Holy Scriptures. School-books. 

Chinese. — Chrestomathy, 730 royal octavo pages, by the Rev. 
E. C. Bridgman, D. D. Easy Lessons, by Mr. Williams. Anglo- 
Chinese school-book in the Canton dialect. New Testament. 
Chinese Repository, (in English,) published monthly — eleven 
volumes ; edited by Dr. Bridgman. 

Japanese. — Gospel of John. 


Hawaiian.— Vocabulary, pp. 1382. The Holy Scriptures. 
School-books. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


At Maulmain (Burman Department) Mr. A. Judson ; has trans- 
lated the Bible, and is now engaged on aGrammar. E. A. 
Stevens; translating several works. 
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Amherst. (Peguan Department) J. M. Haswell; translating the 
New Testament. 


Tavoy Mission. Mr. J. Wade and Mr. F. Mason. Mr. Mason 
has translated the New Testament, and is now engaged in a 
Grammar of the Karen language ; he has written on the Ka- 
ren poetry; he is also an able naturalist. Mr. Wade reduced 
the Karen language to writing, and is now preparing a dic- 
tionary. 

Arracan Mission. Mr. G. 8. Comstock has prepared maps and 
music for the natives. Mr. L. Stilson has begun to write the 


language of the Kemmees, a mountain tribe, 150 miles north 
of Akyab. 


Siam Mission. At Bangkok (Siamese Department) Mr. J. T. 
Jones has translated the whole New Testament into Siamese. 


Chinese Mission. (Chinese Department.) Mr. J. Goddard, Mr. 
W. Dean. 


Assam Mission. At Sibsagor, Mr. N. Brown. At Nowgong, Mr. 
M. Bronson has reduced to writing an Assam dialect of the 
mountaineers. 


Teloogoos Mission. At Nellore, Mr. S, 8S. Day. 


The number of Baptist Missions in connection with the Board 
is 19; and of stations and out stations, about 80. There are 
103 Missionaries, of whom 44 are preachers, and 52 are female 
assistants. Of native preachers and assistants there are 114. 


EPISCOPAL MISSIONARIES IN ASIA, AFRICA, AND TUE MEDITERRANEAN. 


In Western Africa, Cape Palmas: The Rev. T. S. Savage, 
M. D., Rev. Joshua Smith, Rev. S. Hazlehurst; besides 
teachers and assistants. Out-stations: Graway, on the coast, 
two teachers. Cavaila, Rev. J. Payne and Mrs. Payne; 
besides assistants. Rockbookat, on the coast, Rev. L. B. 
Minor, wife, and assistant. 

China — Rev. W. J. Boone, M. D., at Kalang-si. He resided 
many years at Batavia and Singapore, acquiring the Chinese 
language, and is now preaching and instructing. 

Greece, at Athens: Rev. Mr. Hill and Mrs. Hill, with two as- 
sistants, have large schools and are educating some 700 
children. 


In Crete: Rev. Mr. Benton, wife and assistants, have exten- 
sive schools. 
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In Syra: Rev. Dr. Robertson resided many years at Syra, and 
had charge of a press, and published many tracts translated 
into Modern Greek by himself and daughter. He is now in 
the United States. 

At Constantinople: Rev. Horatio Southgate has been for some 
time at Constantinople, and is now about to proceed on a 
mission to the Christians of Mesopotamia — a Turkish and 
Persian scholar. 


[ This summary is very incomplete, in consequence of some 
documents not being at hand, which would have furnished the 
necessary details. | 


Il. 
(See p. 53.) 


AMERICAN VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND OTHER WORKS RELATING TO 
THE EAST AND POLYNESIA. 


Anverson.— The Peloponesus and Greek Islands. By th 
Rev. R. Anderson, 12mo. 6s. Boston. (The author is Secre- 
tary of the American Board for Foreign Missions.) 


Around the World.— A Narrative of a Voyage in the 
(U. S.) East India Squadron, under Commodore Read. By an 
Officer in the U. S. Navy. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, with Views 
of Muscat, etc. 15s. New York, 1841. 


Bieetow. — Malta and Sicily, 8vo. 14s. Boston, 1831. 


Brewer. —(Rev. Josiah) Residence at Constantinople in 
1827. New Haven, 1830. 


CLEAVELAND. — Voyages and Commercial Enterprises. By 
Richard J. Cleayeland. 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boston, 
4842, 


Corton. — Constantinople and Athens. By Walter Colton, U. 
S. N. 12mo. 7s. New York, 1836. 


-DeKay.— Turkey. By J. E. DeKay, M.D. 8vo. 12s. New 


York. Desultory Reminiscences of Germany, France, and 
Switzerland. S8vo. 14s. Boston, 1839. 


Detano. — (Capt. Amasa) Narrative of Voyages and Travels, 


comprising three voyages round the world. S8vo. Boston, 


1817. 


Fanninc.— Voyages Round the World. By Capt. Edw. 
Fanning. 8vo. 12s. New York, 1833. 


Grant. — The Nestorians ; or, the Lost Tribes ; with Sketches 
of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, Media, and Meso- 
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potamia: and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. By Asahel 
Grant, M.D. 12mo. Map. New York, 1842 (Published 
also in London by Mr. Murray, for the author.) 


Haicur (Mrs,) — Letters from Egypt, Turkey, Palestine, etc. 
By a Lady of New York. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. New York, 1840. 


Harian. — Personal Narrative of Eighteen Years’ Residence 
in Asia; comprising an account of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Oriental Nations, with whom the Author has had 
official and familiar intercourse. By J. Harlan, late Coun- 
sellor of State, Aid-de-Camp and General of the Staff to Dost 
Mahommed, Ameer of Cabul. Philad. 1843. 


Memoir on A ffghanistan, etc. 12mo. 5s. Phila. 1842. 
Hoven. — Narrative of Shipwreck and Captivity at the Pelew 


Islands, etc. etc. By Horace Holden, 18mo. 4s. Boston, 
1836. 


Jones. — Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, etc. By a Chaplain in 
the American Navy. 12mo. 7s. 6d. New York, 1836. 


Journal of a Tour around Hawaii (Sandwich Islands.) 12mo. 
Boston, 1825. 

Jupson (Ann H.)—A particular relation of the American 
Baptist Mission to the Burman Empire. Washington, 1823. 


Kine — Lay.— Japan and Malaysia in 1837; their claims 
upon Christendom, exhibited in Notes of Voyages from Can- 
ton, under the direction the Owners; viz.— The Ship Mor- 
rison, to Japan, by C. W. King. The Brig Himmaleh, in the 
Malayan Archipelago, by G. T. Lay, Nauralist. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. New York, 1839. 

Lawrie (Rev. John C.)—Travels in North India. 12mo. 
Philad. 1842, 


Lepyarp. — Life of Ledyard, the American Traveller. By 
Jared Sparks. 12mo. 6s. Boston. 


Ma.com.— Travels in South-Eastern Asia; embracing Hin- 
dostan, Siam, China, and the Burman Empire. By Rev. 
Howard Malcom. 2 vols. 12mo. plates, 12s. Boston. (The 
Author was a Missionary of the American Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions.) 

Mutter. — The Condition of Greece in 1827, 1828. By Col. 
Jonathan P. Miller, of Vermont. N. Y. 1829. 12mo. pp. 300. 


MorreE.i. — Four Voyages to the South Sea, etc. By Capt. 
Morrell. 8vo. 14s. New York, 1832. 
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Morr.—Travels in Europe and the East, in the years 
1834-1841. By Valentine Mott, M.D. 8vo. New York, 
1842. Published also by Messrs. Longman and Co. for the 
Author. 

Murrett. — Cruise of the Frigate Columbia. By W. M. Mur- 
rell, one of the Crew. 12mo. 6s. Boston, 1841]. 


Ourn (Rev. Dr.) — Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petreza, and the 
Holy Land. 2 vols. New York, 1843. 


Oumsteap. — Incidents of a Whaling Voyage: with Observa- 
tions on the Scenery, Manners and Customs, and Missionary 
Stations of tbe Sandwich and Society Islands. By Francis 
Allyn Olmstead. 12mo. Plates, 7s. 6d. New York, 1842. 


Pavu.pine. — Cruise of the United States Schooner Dolphin, in 
the Pacific, etc. By Lieutenant Paulding. 18mo. 4s. New 
York, 1831. 


Paxton. — Letters on Palestine and Egypt, during Two Years’ 
Residence. By J. D. Paxton, A.M. 12mo. 5s. Lexington, 
(Ky.) 1839. 

Perxins.— Eight Years’ Residence in Persia, among the 
Nestorian Christians; with Notices of the Mahommedans. 
By Rev. Justin Perkins. With 27 highly-colored Engravings 
of Costume, Scenery, Portrait of Mar Yohannan, Maps, etc, 
8vo. 18s. Boston, 1843. 


Porter. — Constantinople, etc. By Commodore Porter. 2 
vols. 14s. New York, 1835. (Late Resident Minister of the 
United States in Turkey.) 


Post.—A Visit to Greece and Constantinople in the year 
1827-8. By Henry A. V. Post, one of the Agents of the 
New York Committee. New York, 1830. S8vo. pp. 367. 

Raretye. — Voyages and Travels in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Geo. Rapelye. 8vo. 16s. New York, 1835. 

Reap.— Missionary Tour in India. By the Rev. Messrs. 
Read and Ramsey, American Missionaries. 12mo. 6s. Phil- 
adelphia, 1836. 

Reynotps. — Voyage Round the World, in the United States 
Frigate Potomac, 1831-4. Plates, 8vo. 18s. New York, 
1835. 

Roserts. — Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Siam, Cochin- 
China, and Muscat, in the United States Ship Peacock, 
1832-4. By Edward Roberts. 8vo. 14s. New York, 1837. 


Rosins.— Journal of the Loss of the Brig Commerce, 18th 
edition, 12mo. Hartford, 1826. 
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Rosinson. — Biblical Researches in Palestine. By Edward 
Robinson, D. D. 3 vols. 8vo. Boston; and by Mr. Murray, 
London, 1842. Published also in German, at Berlin. 


RockweE ti. — Sketches of Foreign Travel and Life at Sea; 
including a Cruise on board a Man-of-War; as also a Visit 
to Spain, Portugal, the South of France, Italy, Sicily, Malta, 
the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, Liberia and Brazil ; 
and a Treatise on the Navy of the United States. By the 
Rev. Charles Rockwell, late of the United States Navy. 
2 vols. 8vo. 16s. Boston, 1842. 


RuscHENBERGER. — Voyage Round the World, 1835-7. 8vo. 
14s. Philadelphia, 1838. 


Suarer. — Sketches of Algiers. Svo. 9s. Boston, 1826. Mr. 
Shaler was for many years Consul-general of the United States 
at Algiers. 


Smirx and Dwicut. — Missionary Researches in Armenia. By 
Rev. Eli Smith and Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, of Am. B. Com. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. Boston, 183-. This has been republished 
in England, and also translated into German. 


Soutueate. — Narrative of a Tour through Armenia, Kurdis- 
tan, Persia, and Mesopotamia. By the Rev. Horatio South- 
gate. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. New York, 1840. 


Srervens.— Egypt, Arabia Petrea, etc. 2 vols. plates, 12s. 
New York, 1837. 


Stewart. — Visit to the South Sea. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. New 
York, 1831. 


Residence at the Sandwich Islands. 5th. edition, 
12mo. 6s. Boston, 1839. 


Taytor. — The Flag Ship; or a Voyage around the World in 
the United States’ Frigate Columbia, attended by the Sloop 
of War John Adams. By F. W. Taylor, Chaplain U. S. N. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. New York, 1840. 

Warriner. — Cruise of the U. S. Frigate Potomac round the 
World in 1831-4. By F. Warriner, A. M. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
New York, 1835. 

Wuire (Capt. John.) — Voyage to Cochin-China, &c. 8vo. 
Boston. 2d. ed. 1826. 


In addition to the preceding works ought to be mentioned, the 
following periodicals, containing journals of travels, as well as 
the regular communications from the American Missionaries in 
the East, and elsewhere, to their respective Boards in the 
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United States, and abounding with information of the most inter- 

esting character in addition to the religious intelligence : — 

The Missionary Herald, now at its 39th volume, published at 
Boston. 

The Baptist Missionary Magazine, now at its 23d volume, New 
Series. Boston. 

The Spirit of Missions (Episcopalian) published at New York ; 
now at the 8th volume. 

The (Presbyterian) Missionary Chronicle. N. York and Philad. 

In China. — The Chinese Repository, now at its 12th volume, 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Bridgman, and published monthly at 
Macao — a most valuable journal. 
There are several other works of this class, published in 

America; but time is wanted to complete the list. 


Ill. 


The following Extracts from the able Report made to the 
Paris Asiatic Society, on the 30th of May, 1842, by M. Jules 
Mohl, Assistant Secretary, presents a view of the actual state 
of Oriental studies on the Continent of Europe, and will be 
read with interest. 

M. Mohl, after observing, that the Asiatic Society has now 


reached the end of its twentieth year, and that it would be useful 
to take a review of some of its labors, and to point out what yet 
remains to be done, in order to accomplish the original design 
of its founders, proceeds as follows :— 


Formerly Oriental studies ‘‘ were confined almost entirely to 
the languages and literature which were used in the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible; and, if some individuals particularly circum- 
stanced, like the French Missionaries in China, or who were in 
advance of the opinions and wants of the age, like Hyde, De- 
guignes, and Anquetil, occupied themselves with some other 

departments of Asiatic literature, they were isolated persons, 
‘ and, as it were, out of the current of erudition. Sir William 
Jones was the first to consider Oriental literature as an immense 
whole, which was destined to serve as a foundation for the 
history of man; and of which, each part must codperate in 
elucidating the others. By degrees this beautiful vision was 
—we will not say realized, for it is far from being so now — but 
it was comprehended ; the work was begun in every quarter, 
and the excited curiosity of the most enlightened part of the 
European public sustained the learned in their new and im- 
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mense career; at the same time that governments felt the 
importance of seconding the efforts of those who were prepar- 
ing to go on in it. Professorships were established for instruc- 
tion in the principal languages ; and associations — at the head 
of which have always been the French Government and the 
India Company — afforded their aid in the publication of a 
great number of grammars, dictionaries, and original texts and 
translations of Oriental works. 

‘‘ As the circle of Studies was enlarged, it became more and 
more difficult for each individual to keep up with its progress; 
and, what had once been called an Orientalist was no longer to 
be found, because a whole life was not sufficient to embrace so 
many languages and such various literature. ..... Yet there 
is so natural a bond of union among them, that we have been 
compelled, as it were, by means of associations to attain to that 
universality of studies, which no single individual could master.” 


The learned secretary then states the foundation of the 
Asiatic Society, on the Ist of April, 1822: and the election of 
M. De Sacy” to whom all Europe had for a long time assigned 
the first place among Orientalists,” to the presidency of it. 
He then states its objects; the first of which was, to establish 
a journal exclusively devoted to Oriental learning; there had 
been at that time only one of the kind in Europe, Les Mines 
de [ Orient, which had ceased to be published. The Journal 
Asiatique was accordingly established, and in 1842 reached its 
fortieth volume. The Society next encouraged the publication 
of the originals and translations of Oriental works, and diction- 
aries and grammars, and defrayed the expenses, in part, or in 
whole, according to the circumstances of its pecuniary ability. 
In addition to this, the Society collected Oriental Manuscripts, as 
far as it was able. After speaking of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Society, M. Mohl bears the following honorable 
testimony to the proud rank maintained by thatland oflearning, 
Germany; which affords decisive evidence of the compara- 
tive state of Oriental studies in Germany and other parts of 
Europe : — 


“It is only in Germany at the present day, that the learned 
public are sufficiently numerous to warrant the publication of a 
certain number of Oriental works. In all the other countries 
of Europe, it is necessary for the author himself or his govern- 
ment, or some association to defray the expenses.” The authors 
in all other countries of Europe, he adds, “are obliged to make 
great sacrifices: the present encouragement of Government is 
insufficient, and we [in France] have still to expect the day, 
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when any Oriental work worthy of publication shall appear by 
the aid and patronage of the public alone.” He further states— 

‘* Printing and lithography have at length penetrated into the 
East, and by degrees destroyed the prejudices that have existed 
in favor of manuscripts; but the difficulty of communications 
between Europe and the East prevents our obtaining their books, 
or even knowing what books they have ” 

M. Moh! mentions, with commendation, the labors of the 
Oriental Translation Fund, established in England by George, 
Earl of Munster, now deceased. 


Arabian literature is still the most cultivated in France and 
Germany ; and he enumerates various works published in, or 
translated from the Arabic language; particularly the great 
biographical dictionary of Ibn-Khallikan, a lawyer of the 13th 
century, a work of the highest interest; the work of Ibn-Khal- 
doun, on the Crusades, printed at Upsal, in Sweden, in 1841 
(in 4to.) Numerous editions of the Koran have enlarged the 
circle of the readers of that book. Fligel, to whom we are 
indebted for the excellent stereotype edition of it, has just pub- 
lished, at Leipsic, a Concordance of the Koran, which is indis- 
pensable to the student in Oriental literature; and an edition of 
the voluminous and celebrated commentary of Beidhawi upon 
the Koran is now announced by M. Fleischer. 


Persian literature has been enriched by a new Grammar 
written by Mirza Mohammed Ibrahim of Shiraz; who after 
having had a learned education in Persia went to England, 
where he is appointed a professor of the Persian language in 
the college at Hailesbury, and has acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of English. The works of Firdousi and various other 
writers have also been published in Europe. Among the works 
in Persian literature is one of those great works, with which 
M. Von Hammer-Purgstall has long been enriching Oriental 
literature; that is, the history of the Mongols of Persia, which 
makes a continuation of his history of the Mongols in Russia. 
The history of the Mongols is a part of the annals of Asia, 
which, in our time, have been the object of the most remarkable 
labors of the learned. 


In France, the Directors of the school of Oriental languages 
is publishing a collection of Chrestomathies, which will com- 
prise the principal modern languages of Asia, and will render 
the greatest services to Oriental literature.* 


* Chrestomathies Orientales, ou Receuil de textes Arabes, Tures, Persans, 
Grecs modernes, Armeniens et Indostani, publiés sous les auspices de M. le 
Ministre de l’instruction publique, etc. Paris, 1841, in 8vo. 
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The Imperial Academy of Vienna has published, by M. Krafft, 
a catalogue of its Arabic, Persian and Turkish MSS.; and the 
same learned writer is now at work upon a catalogue of the 
Oriental MSS. in the great library at Vienna, one of the richest 
in Europe; and we may expect from M. Longpérier, a complete 
Oriental numismatic history. 


The Danish Government, which has given so frequent proofs of 
its zeal in the cause of Science, has appointed a Board of Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of making known to the public the un- 
published MSS. of the library at Copenhagen, which is extremely 
rich in Oriental, as well as Scandinavian works. 


Armenian literature has been enriched with a history of 
Armenia by John Catholicos, Patriarch of Armenia at the be- 
ginning of the 10th century, (translated by M. Saint Martin,) 
which has been published at the expense of the French Govern- 
ment by M. Lajard. 


Proceeding on our way from Western Asia towards India, we 
find the country called Bactriana; whose history, within a short 
period, was among the most obscure of the East; when suddenly 
there was an influx of Europeans from different kingdoms into 
Affghanistan, who have brought to light in a few years, an im- 
mense number of monuments. Inscriptions, and unheard of 
numbers of Bactrian, Roman, Persian, Indian, and other medals 
of barbarian origin, covered with legends before unknown, have 
been found, and their alphabet has been read, by M. Prinsep, 
of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. After him, Messieurs Wil- 
son, Lassen, Jacquet, Mionnet, Raoul-Rochette, Grotefend, and 
other learned men, have commented on and explained these 
remains of antiquity. The Roman and Persian coins have 
served to fix the age of the topes; the Bactrian medals have 
established the list of the Greek kings of that country; the 
barbarian medals have made known the Bactro-Scythian dynas- 
ties, which overturned the power of Alexander’s successors ; 
and the Indian medals have confirmed what we should anticipate 
from the researches of M. Rémusat, in respect to the extension 
of Buddhism west of the Indus. This is perhaps the first in- 
stance, in which numismatic history has been a substitute for 
the annals of a country, and has sufficed to instruct us in the 
leading traits of its history. It shows us, who were the differ- 
ent races that were the predominant powers in Bactriana, the 
revolutions which religion has undergone, and the changes in 
language and civilization. The collection of the East India 
Company —the finest existing — consists of more than thirty 
thousand medals; and is to be published at the expense of the 
Company, by Mr. Wilson. 
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In Sanscrit literature, we have had some works; and among 
them, the Grammar of Mr. Wilson, whose activity seems to in- 
crease from year to year. It is intended to be a more complete 
manual than that of Yates, and more convenient for use than 
the large works of Foster and Colebrooke ; while, at the same 
time, it simplifies the theory of the Sanscrit verb. In Paris 
also, M. Desgranges, one of the first pupils of M. Chézy, has 
completed a very full Sanscrit grammar, which will be the first 
grammar of that language from a French press. 


The Pal language — which was the official language of the 
Buddhish dynasties of India, and at this day the sacred language 
of Buddhism in the peninsula beyond the Ganges and at Ceylon 
— was first brought before the public by the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, by the publication of the Essay of Messrs. Burnouf and 
Lassen ; since which a grammar, dictionary, and other works 
relating to it, have appeared; and one work, the Kammavakia, 
a treatise on the ordination of the Buddhish priests, has been 
published by M. Spiegel; which is the first Pali text ever 
published in Europe. The same writer promises us a Pali dic- 
tionary. 

M. Mohl next gives an instance of the great zeal of the Prus- 
stan government to possess the most complete collection possible 
of Oriental works, in purchasing the invaluable collection of 
Sanscrit manuscripts of the late Sir R. Chambers. His li- 
brary, consisting of more than a thousand manuscripts, is the 
finest ever formed in India, except that of Mr. Colebrooke, 
and which that gentleman presented to the East India Com- 
pany.* 

“*« Among the languages which, by their origin or their litera- 
ture are connected with India, there are two, which in the course 
of the last year (1841) have become the object of new studies ; 
they are, the language of Tibet and the Malay. The Minister 
of Public Instruction caused to be opened, at the School of the 
living Oriental Languages, a course of study for the Tibetan lan- 


* We are reminded here of a short notice of the intended sale of the late 
Dr. Morrison’s Chinese library, published in the London “ Asiatic Journal,” 
vol. xxv. p. 71. The writer says, with patriotic and scholar-like feelings — 
“ We should hope, that England will never suffer the disgrace of its being said, 
that the Chinese library of Dr. Morrison, which is, perhaps, worth £4000, was 
offered to the British public for £2000, and that paltry sum could not be raised.” 
The same writer asserts, in very strong language, that Great Britain “ has never 
taken the slightest measures ” for promoting the study of the Chinese Menguege ; 
and while the Governments of France, Prussia, and Bavaria, have establis ed 
professorships for teaching that —, “in Great Britain not a step has been 
taken to teach even its elements.” But at length a eee Er has been 
established in University College, London, and the Rev. uel Kid 
professor. 
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guage and literature, and confided it to M. Foucaux, who began 
it by a discourse upon the present state of the studies having for 
their object that language ..... M. Schmidt had already 
published a Tibetan grammar, and M. Schroeter, a German 
Missionary in India, had made a dictionary containing a rich 
collection of Tibetan words and phrases, which Mr. John Marsh- 
man published at Serampore in 1828, under the title of a 
Dictionary of the Language of Boutan. Subsequently M. Csoma 
de Koros, who had acquired a very extensive knowledge of the 
language and literature of Tibet, published at Calcutta, in 1824, 
a dictionary and grammar, which laid the foundation for the 
study of that language. M. Schmidt also, in 1839, published a 
Grammar, and has just published also a Dictionary, in which 
M. Csoma’s materials are better arranged, and additions made 
from original sources.” 


Malay literature is about to be enriched by the publication 
of the Maritime Codes of Malacca, Macassar, Kedah, and the 
Bugis ;* which were found by M. Dulaurier in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society of London, and which he is going to insert 
in the fine collection of Maritime Laws by M. Pardessus. The 
most ancient of these Codes is that of Malacca, which was com- 
piled about the end of the thirteenth century, by order of the 
Sultan Mohammed Shah. 

‘“« The language and history of the Malays have, of late years, 
been a subject of most laborious research. M. de Humboldt, in 
his great work on the Kawi language, has demonstrated that the 
Malay race had extended itself throughout the South Sea to 
Madagascar. And now M. Eichthal is endeavoring, in a very 
curious memoir, to prove that the race had even extended to the 
continent of Africa, and that the yellow race which is found at 
the present day from Nubia to Senegambia, under the name of 
Foulahs, is no other than the Malay race.t M. Bopp, again, 
has undertaken to ascend to the origin of the Malays, and has 
arrived at the conclusion, that their language was derived from 
the Sanscrit.{ Formerly, when it was proposed to identify two 
languages, we rested chiefly upon the words common to each; 
but since comparative philology has made so great progress — 


* In the year 1832 a pamphlet of about 50 pages was published at Singapore 
(from the Eivssion peeee) under the following title: ch Code of Bugis Mari- 
time Laws, with a Translation and Vocabulary, giving the meaning and pronun- 


ciation of each word.” 12mo. This is the same Bugis Code which is here 
mentioned. — Ep1r. 
+ Histoire et origine des Foulahs ou Fellahs, par Gustave Eichthal. Paris, 
8vo. 1841. 
+ Ueber die Verwandschaft der Malayischen-polynesischen Sprachen mit den 
indischen-europiischen, von Franz Bopp. Berlin, 4to. 1841. 
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thanks to a more scientific analysis — we apply ourselves, first 
of all, to the grammatical construction of languages; and no 
one has contributed more than M. Bopp, by his admirable labors 
in comparative grammar, to establish and consecrate the new 
and rigorous principles of this analysis. These principles, in 
their turn, have furnished, for the comparison of words, rules 
drawn from the laws of permutation, and enable us to recognise 
with certainty that identity of words, the conformity of which 
furnished only doubtful and often fallacious indications 

Every step in comparative philology tends to prove, that the 
grammatical structure of a language is never wholly effaced, and 
it would be a fact as yet without example, that an idiom had lost 
entirely its grammar and formed another.” 


The reporter then gives an account of Chinese studies, in 
which there had been only a few publications, but those were of 
great importance. He particularizes the Tao-te-king of Lao- 
tseu, accompanied with a French translation and commentary by 
that able Sinologist, M. Julien. This is the most ancient meta- 
physical treatise of the Chinese, that has been preserved; the 
author lived in the sixth century before the Christianera ... . 

“‘M. E. Biot has published a catalogue of the earthquakes, 
depressions, and risings of mountains, which have been observed 
in China from ancient times to our day.* This labor, drawn 
wholly from Chinese sources, is a new proof of the utility of the 
study of Chinese in relation to science; for the Chinese are the 
only people of Asia, who have, with their usual spirit of method, 
registered all facts, natural and moral, with which they have 
been impressed.” 

**M. Callery, formerly a Catholic Missionary in China, has 
published at Macao, under the title of ‘ Systéme phonétique de 
l’écriture Chinoise,’ a work in two volumes; the first of which 
contains memoirs on the nature of the language and writing of 
the Chinese, and the second, a Dictionary, in which the words 
are classed according to a new method.” 

[We observe, by the way, that M. Callery (whose works, 
printed in 1841, we have seen) has adopted the appropriate term 
lexigraphic, to denote the class of languages in which each cha- 
racter is a word, in contradistinction to the syllabic and alpha- 
betic classes. The term lezigraphic was first proposed by our 
American philologist, Mr. Du Ponceau, and is now getting into 
use with European scholars. We see advertised, in Paris— 
‘* Exercises Pratiques d’analyse de Syntaxe et de Lezigraphie 
Chinoise. Paris, 1842.”] 


* “ Annales de chimie et de physique, 1841.” 
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Among the most important works on Chinese, M. Mohl men- 
tions the valuable Chinese Chrestomathy of the Canton dialect, 
published at Macao, 1841, by Dr. Bridgman (editor of the Chi- 
nese Repository), who is a thorough Chinese scholar, and is one 
of our countrymen ; but this last fact was probably unknown to 
M. Mohl, or he would doubtless have mentioned it. This closes 
the enumeration of works on Oriental literature in his valuable 
Report. 


Chinese.—We subjoin the following interesting notice re- 
specting the literature of China, from an early number of the 
*‘ Journal Asiatique”’: ‘It has been found that they [the Chi- 
nese] had dictionaries of the Sanscrit; that their learned men 
had made translations of Indian and Tibetan works; and we 
have learned also, not without astonishment, that they possessed 
polyglot dictionaries, and that there had been, at Peking, for six 
centuries, a college for the teaching of the Western languages, 
as well as an institution for youth in languages and for inter- 
preters.”” — Tom. ii. p. 29. 


The following extracts from the Journal Asiatique, though of 
an older date than the preceding Report, will not be without 
interest to our readers : — 


‘There is published at Cairo, Constantinople, in Persia, India, 
and Canton, a multitude of works, of the existence of which we 
hardly know, and many of which reach Europe only by acci- 
dent. Where, for example, should we find for sale in Europe, 
the edition of the Thousand and One Nights, which has appeared 
at Boulak; the Vendidad Sadé, published by the Guébres of 
Bombay ; their works on the Zoroastrian Calendar ; the Bhaga- 
vata Pourana of Calcutta; the Amara Koscha, reprinted at 
Serampore; the great Sanscrit Encyclopedia of Radakanda 
Deva; the Commentary on Alfiah printed at Boulak; the Tari- 
fat published at Constantinople; the History of the Kudjars 
printed at Teheran ; and so many other works, which ought not 
to be wanting in any public library of Europe? This want of 
a more easy communication is mutual between the learned of 
Europe and those of Asia; for these latter are now beginning to 
lay aside their disdain of the labors of Europeans. I have rea- 
son to believe that a great part of the five thousand copies of the 
Koran of Fliigel’s edition [printed at Leipsic] have been sold in 
the East ; and more recently still, an Effendi, a personage of 
consideration in Cairo, applied to your Council to propose print- 
ing at their joint expense editions of the Kamous, the Kitab 
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al-Aghani, and other classic works, of which he was to send one 
half to Paris and the other half to the great fair at Mecca, at 
the period of the pilgrimage, in order to disperse them, from that 
centre of the Mussulman world, through the East and through 
Barbary. . . . Oriental studies, notwithstanding all obstacles, 
have made great progress. Attention is directed to fundamental 
works, to the origin of languages, to the true sources of history ; 
and they now follow out, with surprising sagacity, the migra- 
tions, the intermixture, and the fate of nations, by means of the 
traces, which their languages have left; and, by the more per- 
fect methods of Comparative Grammar, we now arrive at a 
certainty in our results, which may well astonish those who have 
not reflected upon the permanency of languages... . ” 


Arabic. — The Thousand and One Nights find editors and 
translators in all parts of the world, and in all languages. While 
M. Habicht was printing his edition at Breslau, they were re- 
producing, lithographically, the incomplete texts of the old 
Calcutta edition; and the Sheikh Abdourrahman al-Safti al- 
Scherkawi was printing (in 1835) his excellent edition at Boulak, 
in two volumes in quarto. At Madras, in 1836, there appeared 
a translation in Hindostanee; and in 1839 there appeared at 
Calcutta the first volume of the Arabic edition of M. Macnagh- 
tan, after a manuscript which had belonged to the late M. Macan. 
This edition was the basis of the English translation of Mr. 
Torrens, which comes out at Calcutta also, at the same time that 
Mr. Weil is printing a new translation in Germany, and Mr. 
Lane is publishing, in London, his fine English translation, in 
which he follows, principally, the Boulak text. 


Persian. — They have begun printing in Persia; and the 
presses of Constantinople and Cairo publish a pretty large num- 
ber of works in Persian, because the knowledge of this language 
and its literature makes a part of a learned and polite education 
in all Mussulman countries The press of the Pasha of 
Egypt has lately published several classic authors. 


The fall of the empire of the Mongoles has also found an 
historian, who, unfortunately, has adopted a very strange man- 
ner —I mean Molla Firouz, son of Kaous, ancient high priest 
of one of the two sects of the Guébres in India, and known as 
the editor and translator of the Desatir. He has written, under 
the title of George-nameh, an epic poem in Persian, in which he 
relates, in the metre and manner of Firdusi, the conquest of 
India by the English. His work is a singular imitation of the 
Books of the Kings, where we find Major Lawrence substituted 
for Rustem, and George the Third for Kei Kaous. 
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Turkish. —'The Grand Vizier, Khosrew, has published a 
French and Turkish Grammar, for teaching the — lan- 
guage in the Government Schools of Turkey. 


M. Quatremére has announced a Dictionary in Arabic, Turk- 
ish, and Persian; on the plan of Forcellini and of Stephens’s 
Thesaurus, with citations. This is the fruit of forty years’ 
studies. 


Sanscrit.—The learned Radhakanda Deva, at Calcutta, con- 
tinues the printing of his Thesaurus of the Sanscrit language 
and literature; the fourth volume had reached Paris two years 


ago. 


Ill. 
(See Address, p. 


Cuneiform Inscriptions. — ‘‘ The studies in the ancient lan- 
guages of Persia continue to connect themselves with classical 
studies, with a success which could hardly have been hoped for 
a few years since. The reading of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
begun with much success by Grotefend, has lately been indebted 
to the progress, which has been made in the study of the ancient 
Persian dialects, for a development which promises the most 
valuable results to history. At Paris and at Bonn MM. Burnouf 
and Lassen have, almost simultaneously, published memoirs on 
the cuneiform inscriptions collected at Persepolis by Niebuhr.” 

Journal Asiatique, tom. x., p. 130, 3me. série. 


IV. 
(See Address, p. 56.) 


To the opinions of the British scholars, cited in the preceding 
Address, on the present state of philological studies in Great 
Britain, may be added the following, which is taken from the 
Preface to the recent edition of Diodati’s Exercitatio de Christo 
Grece loquente, etc., edited by Orlando T. Dobbins, LL. B. 
Published in London, 1843: 


‘** That Winer’s Grammar has neither been translated in Eng- 
land, nor the American translation republished here, furnishes 
lamentable proof, that, although we may be improving, we are 
still far in this country from having reached the height to which 
Germany and the American States have attained in the seholastic 
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study of the New Testament. Our last publication in this de- 
partment is theGrammar of Green, by Bagster ; which, however 
meritorious and important, is wanting in the constant compari- 
son of the common with the classic idiom, which distinguishes 
Winer, and the large body of reference and citation which 
makes the German work indispensable to the scholar.” — Pref. 


p. Xxiv., note. 
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Tue writer of this Memoir begs leave to state, in respect to 
the orthography of Oriental words, that in all extracts quoted, 
and in titles of books, the orthography of the French, Eng- 
lish, or German author, translator, or editor, is left unal- 
tered; and that, in other cases, he has either written such 
words as he found them in books to which he refers, with 
only the alteration necessary to suit the English ear, or has 


derived his orthography directly from the original language, 
where this is the Sanskrit, or he has adopted the mode of 


writing stereotyped by usage. 


BOSTON: 
8. N. DICKINSON, PRINTER, 
WASHINGTON 
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MEMOIR. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ORIENTAL SOCIETY: 


No one can regret more than myself the disappointment 
which you experience on this occasion, in the absence of 
that venerable scholar who was to have addressed you, by 
whose zeal in biblical research so much has been done to 
open the field of Oriental learning in our country. I am 
painfully conscious that the purpose of this anniversary 
might have been infinitely better accomplished, had that dis- 
tinguished associate favored us with some observations, to 
guide the yet inexperienced steps of most of us, in that de- 
partment of knowledge which our honorable President has 
set before us in so learned and attractive a manner. But as 
it became necessary to make some other provision for the 
occasion, at a late day, and your Directors have done me the 
honor to call upon me, I have not felt that I could decline 
contributing my mite to sustain our good cause. 

With these sentiments, I offer you a Memoir, on a subject 
to which my studies have of late been directed — the History 
of Buddhism. You are all aware of the surprising and im- 
portant result of philological research — or rather of that fact, 
which, established by the pe se of a few German scholars, 
has become the very basis of the science of philology in the 
modern acceptation—that the influence of India may be traced 
over the whole western world, through its ancient language, 
the Sanskrit. With the luxurious climate of that country, 
imagination has associated a national character of entire Fa 
sivity, such as is neither prone to take up influences from 
without, requiring any moral or physical effort on the part of 
the recipient, nor inclined to exert itself actively abroad. 
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Yet the more we know of the East by critical investigation, 
and the more the results of research respecting the various 
climes included under that rather indefinite appellation are 
compared together and with the decisions of the learned in 
regard to the affinities of the languages and the philosophy 
of western nations, the more evident does it become, that 
the wide East, as well as the West, is under obligations, 
to a greater or less extent, for civilizing impulses, to the 
peculiar manner of thought and expression in language, 
which belonged originally to the Sanskrit people of India. 
The subject which I propose to bring to your notice in this 
Memoir, affords a striking illustration of the extent of the 
influence of India. An off-shoot of the Indian mind, not in 
the fresh days of its prime, but when the stock had appa- 
rently become too massive to be thoroughly animated — 
too firmly encased to burst forth with young life — Buddhism 
germinated and grew with widening shade, like its emblem 
the Banyan-tree, planting nurseries of its own branches, till 
it has become firmly rooted in the minds of not less than 
four hundred millions of the human race. It would seem 
as if, when the parent stock was on the point of falling to 
decay, its forces had all been gathered anew, for the struggle 
to perpetuate itself; or rather we should say, that the Indian 
nationality had not yet fully accomplished its part in the 
providence of God, and was therefore suffered to revive 
under this particular form, in order to secure results which 
were still future. ; 

It may be taken for granted, that Buddhism is of Indian 
origin. 'The time has been, when from the want of sufficient 
materials, out of which to form a correct judgment, and from 
the force of ingenuity seeking to supply that want by theoriz- 
ing upon fancied etymologies and the like, men of great 
learning could differ on the question, whether the originator 
of this religious system was a native of Hindustan, or of 
Scythia, or a negro. But there is no longer any ground for 
such disputation. The history of Buddhism, as it may now 
be gathered from books of the Buddhists themselves, not only 
of India, but also of China, Tibet, and Mongolia, refers to 
Central India as the first seat of this religious system; and 
its doctrines, so far as they are understood, have evidently 
grown out of Brahmanism. Its mythology too is the Hindu 
in its principal features. 
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Among the most important authorities relative to the 
rise and progress of Buddhism, is the Mahavanso, a book of 
history, which bears strong internal marks of authenticity, 
composed on the island of Ceylon, in the Pali language, be- 
tween A. D. 513 and 531, from older annals of that island 
and of the continent of India, and covering the period from 
B. C. 543 to A. D. 357. A continuation of this history, call- 
ed the Suluvanso, is also to be consulted.* Another principal 
authority is the Radjatarangini, the annals of Cashmere, writ- 
ten in Sanskrit, which the author professes to have compiled 
with criticism, from several distinct works of ancient sages. 
The portion of this history which I have consulted was 
written about A. D. 1146.t A third authority of importance 
is the Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, a city of Lesser Bocha- 
ra, translated from the Chinese by the late celebrated French 
savant, Abel-Rémusat. It consists of a series of notices, re- 
specting that part of Northern Asia, arranged under succes- 
sive Chinese dynasties, from that of the Han down to later 
times.t The only other original source, to be particularly 
consulted for the history of Buddhism, is the Geschichte der 
Ost-Mongolen, translated from the Mongol by Schmidt, of 
St. Petersburgh. The author, named Ssanang Ssetsen, a 


descendant of Tchinggis Khan, lived about the time of the 
accession of the Mandchu dynasty, at the beginning of the 
17th century. This work contains valuable records of Tibe- 
tan history prior to the establishment of the great Mongol 


* The Mahavanso, in Roman characters, with the translation subjoined, and an - 
introductory Essay on Pali Buddhistical literature. In two volumes. By the 
Hon. George Turnour, Esq. Vol. i. Ceylon, 1837. This volume, the only one 

ublished, contains the whole of the Mahavanso, and allof the Suluvanso, which 

as yet been edited. See Introd. p. 2. It will be seen further on, that Devanan- 
piyatisso, one of the kings of Ceylon, began to reign B. C. 242; estimating from 
this date as a fixed point, we find that Mahaséno, with whose reign the vanso 
terminates, died in A. D. 357, and that Dhatuséno, under whose auspices this his- 
tory was composed, reigned between A. D. 513 and A. D. 531. Mr. Tareus places 
the commencement of Dévananpiyatisso’s reign B. C. 307. 

+ Radjatarangini Histoire des rois de Kachmir traduite et commentée M.A. 
Troyer. Tomei. Texte Sanscrit des six premiers livres et notes. T. ii. Tra- 
duction, &c. Paris, 1840. The text of the whole work was published at Calcutta, 
in 1835, under the title: The Raja Tarangini, a History of Cashmir, &c. This 
history consists of four parts by different authors, the first of which (Book i. Sloka 
52.) contains this passage: “In the present year one thousand and seventy years 
have elapsed since the era Sika:” that era being A. D. 76, the date of the com- 
postion + Ee 1146. For the design of the author in composing this history 

i. Si. S—15. 

t Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, tirée des annales de la Chine et traduite du 

Chinois, par M. Abel-Rémusat. Paris, 1820. 
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empire, as well as the history of that empire itself* But 
besides these authorities, there are numerous extracts from 
Buddhist books, published of late years in England, and on 
the continent of Europe, and in India, which throw much 
light on the history of Buddhism. My endeavor will be, by 
a critical use of all these sources of information, to settle 
some of the most important facts and dates of Buddhist his- 
tory, in the hope that the results may serve as a useful frame- 
work, to be hereafter filled up by further investigation; not 
altogether neglecting, however, to notice the relation of his- 
torical facts to the principles of the religion of Buddha. Al- 
though a thorough acquaintance with the doctrinal teachings 
of the sacred books of the Buddhists, of all countries, is be- 
yond the present stage of learning on the subject, I will 
venture to propose the following as a theory of Buddhism. 

_ A quickening of moral feeling, then, against the Panthe- 
ism of the Brahmans may be said to lie at its foundation. 
The tendency of Brahman philosophy was to confound the 
Deity with the works of his creation; though it taught the 
existence of a divine principle pervading all nature, yet, in 
practice, it made the creation itself, as God, the highest object 
of worship, rather than a life-giving Being, essentially separate 
from visible realities and ideas of the mind; and moral distinc- 
tions were consequently obliterated. But that sense of re- 
sponsibility, which clings to man, could not be entirely 
destroyed; and in proportion as it reasserted its authority, the 
notion of the identity of God and nature was necessarily 
dissipated, opening the way to a new idea of the Deity. 
Had there been no encumbrance upon the action of con- 
science, its sublimation of the Deity might have led to the 
recognition of a supreme moral Ruler. The influence of the 
age, however, was present to restrain the natural impulses of 
the soul. Such was the force of a long-established opinion, 
identifying the Deity with objects cognizable by the senses, 
or making Him a mere aggregate of ideal forms, that 
there was a sort of necessity, in opposing Pantheism, to deny 
all attributes to. God,—to conceive of simple abstract exist- 
ence as the highest Being, according to the signification of 


*Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und ihres Farstenhauses, verfasst von Ssanang 
Ssetsen Chnngtaidschi der Ordus, aus dem Mongolischen Obersetzt, &c. von Isaac 
Jacob Schmidt. St. Petersburg, 1827. For the age of the author, see Vorrede, p. 13. 
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Svabhava, applied in Buddhist language to the Supreme 
Being, which is self-immanent Substance — and, on the other 
hand, to suppose all inferior existence an illusion, unreal, as 
the Buddhists do, just so far as there was an abstraction of the 
idea of Deity from those objects of sense, and creations 
of the mind, which had been imagined to be what they 
are, only by the divine presence pervading them. It 
was most natural that the Brahmans, when at length 
they were aroused to find occasion against the Budd- 
hists, should charge them with being atheists and nihilists. 
Perhaps many Buddhists, sooner or later, found themselves 
unable to retain their hold upon the abstraction, to which 
their philosophising had brought them, as a substantial reali- 
ty. But what their sacred books express concerning the 
mysterious Nothing —i. e. negation absolute of all that can 
be predicated —as if it were 16 drtws 8», require us to allow 
that their Deity is a real entity. Such an idea of the’ Deity 
having been received, the Buddhist standard of virtue was at 
once determined by it; as, in all religious systems, the ideal of 
the highest perfection is conformity to whatever conception 
may have been formed of the Divine Being. All action, 
purpose, feeling, thought, having been abstracted from the 
idea of Deity, the highest attainment which human beings 
can propose to themselves, is of course a similar sublimation 
of existence above all qualities. ‘This is the Nirvana of the 
Buddhists; and because the only proper criterion of virtue, 
with them, is a negation of all predicates, it follows, that to 
pursue any certain course of conduct, to cherish emotions of 
any sort, to be in such or such a habit of mind, has, accord- 
ing to their system, no intrinsic merit or demerit. As the 
means of arriving at that highest state of absolute quiescence, 
Buddhism directs to the acquisition of knowledge of the illu- 
sive nature of all created things, by studious application of 
mind, and moral discipline. ‘The authority of the Védas is 
rejected, because no will is recognized as pertaining to Deity. 
The Buddhist Scriptures are held to be, not a Revelation of 
Divine law, but simply instructions of a higher Intelligence, 
inferior to the Supreme Being,— which are fitted to lead 
man, through knowledge, to absorption in the incommunica- 
ble Substance of all things. The origin of the world is as- 
cribed by Buddhism to a disastrous fatality. While Brah- 
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manism blinded itself to the perception of evil, by reference 
to the all-pervading presence of the Deity, and while the an- 
cient Persian religion accounted for evil mingled with good 
by assuming a twofold original Principle, Buddhism cut the 
knot by denying, consistently with the idea of Deity which 
it held, that the Supreme Being has taken any active or re- 
sponsible part in the creation of the world. Perhaps the dif- 
ficulty of accounting for the existence of evil may have con- 
tributed to produce the vague conception of Svabhava. A 
fatality having occasioned the onan of self-imma- 
nent Substance, the first emanation was Intelligence, or 
Buddha, together with matter, which elements combined 
have given origin to all existing species of things, the order of 
derivation being correspondent to the degree of nearness in 
nature of each species to that emanated Intelligence, which is a 
subtle constituent of all created existences, itself taking rank 
next in the scale of being after the mysterious Substance, and 
being therefore represented as having the activity only of con- 
templation. A buddha-state is the last stage at which man 
arrives in the progress of perfection, before reaching the goal 
of Nirvana. But the idea of Buddha, as a teacher of mankind, 
is founded upon a supposed perpetual and invariable rotation 


of great Kalpas, or series of ages, in each of which, from the 

beginning at an indefinite point of past time, after an age of 

corruption, degradation, and decay, one of restoration has 

succeeded, more or less Seaventy, when that first emanation 
i 


of Intelligence has become embodied among men, in order to 
promote the disentanglement of human spirits, from the 
vortex of illusion, by the effulgence of its original light. 
This round of ages, making a great Kalpa, had been already 
completed, according to the Buddhists, eleven times, at the 
commencement of the present Kalpa; and Buddha had often 
been incarnate. Since the present series of ages began its 
revolution, Buddha has appeared, it is said, four times, and 
last in the person of Sakya-Muni, or the Sdkya-saint, who 
has given the law to the existing age. 

Such are, as it seems to me, the fundamental peculiarities 
of Buddhism, in respect to the idea of Deity, of virtue, of the 
origin of the world, and of Buddha. It might be interesting 
to trace some of its modifications, held by different Buddhist 
sects; as, for example, the doctrine of the Aisvarikas, who be- 
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lieve that the primary Intelligence is the Ultimate Principle 
of all things; and that of the Karnikas, who, going one step 
further, ascribe to the so conceived Ultimate Principle a con- 
scious moral activity, and regard creation as the result of its 
volition. I must not, however, dwell longer on points which 
are still obscure.* But the superhuman character of Buddha, 
in the system of Buddhism, as it has now been explained, 
may have suggested a doubt whether Buddha is not alto- 
gether the creation of a philosophical mythology, and not 
at all a historical personage who originated the Buddhist 
system. I will therefore ask indulgence here for a few ob- 
servations, which may lay this radical skepticism: 1. That 
a plausible foundation of real individuality is discoverable 
in even the wildest fables which veneration for Buddha has 
invented; and that the most extravagant have originated out 
of India, while nearly all agree in making India his native 
land. 2. That the images of Buddha are not monstrous, but 
seem to portray real humanity, while those of the old Hindu 
deities, which are found in Buddhist temples, and of which 
the design seems to be Buddhistic, since neither temples nor 
images are mentioned in the ancient Sanskrit classics, are 
absurdly inhuman. 3. That considerations of policy would 


have led the Buddhists to hide their peculiarities under the 
garb of deduction from the ancient authorities, rather than to 
give to their system the aspect of novelty, by referring it to a 


* In respect tothe doctrines of the Buddhists, see Hodgson’s Memoir, in Transac- 
tions of the ee tg Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. ii. p. 222, 
&c. London, 1830. Meélanges posthumes d’histoire et de littérature orientales, par 
M. Abel-Rémusat. Paris, 1843. pp. 1-131. Ueber die Verwandtschaft der 
gnostisch-theosophischen Lehren mit den Religionssystemen des Orients, vor- 
ziglich dem Buddhaismus von I. J. Schmidt. Leipzig, 1828. Collection of tracts 
il'ustrative of the doctrines and literature of Buddhism, translated from the Singha- 
lese, being vol. iii. of Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, edited by Edward 
Upham. ndon, 1833. Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays. London, 1837. vol. 
i. p. 378, &c. vol. ii. p. 191, &c. Asiatic Researches, 4to. vol. xvi. p. 409, &e. 
Calcutta, 1828. La vie contemplative, ascétique et monastique chez les Indous et 
chez les peuples Bouddhistes, par J.J. Bochinger. Strasbourg, 1831. p. 143, &c. 
Notices on the different systems of Buddhism extracted from the Tibetan authori- 
ties, by Alex. Csoma de Kordsi, in Journ. of As. Soc. of Berigal, vol. vii. p. 142, &c. 
Calcutta, 1538; and Analysis of divisions of the Tibetan work, entitled 
the Kahgyur, by Csoma de Korbsi. As. Res. vol. xx. p. 393, &c. Calcutta, 1839. 
A Memoir on the origin of Buddhism was read by M. Burnouf, before the French 
Institute, in the spring of 1843, which the writer heard: and a recent number of 
the Allgemeine Literatur — Zeitung, of Halle, announces, that a memoir on the 
distinctive characteristics of Buddhism, with special reference to its form in Eastera 
Asia, was not long since read before the Berlin Acad. of Sciences, by Prof. Schott. 
These may be looked for with great expectation by those who are interested in the 
doctrinal peculiarities of the Buddhists. wt 
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new Teacher, who set aside the traditionary revelation, and 
created a new era,—had not the fact of its first promulga- 
tion by a particular individual been too notorious to be con- 
cealed. As the opposition of the Brahmans was not actually 
excited until after many centuries, it might be supposed, that 
the attributing of their system by the Buddhists to an indi- 
vidual author was an after-thought, an act of daring, by 
which they threw off the disguise of seetning to acknowledge 
the ancient standards of faith. We know, however, from a 
ssage in the writings of Clemens of Alexandria, that the 
ei of the precepts of Buddha and the Brahmans were 
so distinguished in name, long before the time of the perse- 
cution of the Buddhists.* 4. That the Buddha of the pres- 
ent age is a historical personage, is proved by the year of 
his death having been made a chronological epoch, in all 
Buddhist countries. Whether this has been correctly or 
uniformly fixed, or not, is here indifferent. It is sufficient, 
that a civil chronology, based upon a mere mythos, would 
be a thing without a parallel in our knowledge, and is 
absurd in itself, since the first coming into use of regular 
civil reckoning of time must always depend upon the general 
admission of a particular event, on some historical ground, 
such as national tradition, or contemporaneous notoriety. 

It becomes now an important inquiry, When did the per- 
son live, who brought about that revolution of religious 
opinion, which has extended its influence over half the hu- 
man race? ‘There are, in the different Buddhist countries, 
many different computations of hisage. A Tibetan author of 
the sixteenth century, enumerates fourteen distinct calculations 
of the-time of Buddha’s death. It is not among these that 
we can obtain satisfaction. Their discrepancy seems to be 
owing to attempts to adjust a variety of predictions, which 
have become incorporated with the Buddhist Scriptures of 
Tibet, as uttered by Buddha, with respect to the propagation 


* Speaking of the Gymnosophists of India, Clemens says: Arty 33 tévray 73 
fives, Lagudrat os ds Boxy maves ry os” 
Lic, 15, ed. of Reinh. Klotz. Lipsiae, 1831, vol. ii. p. 51. The persecution of the 
Buddhists did aot begin before the fifth century. Seebelow. . : 
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of his religion in different parts of the world, in certain pe- 
riods after his decease ; and the tradition of this event, origi- 
nally received pure from an Indian source, as we shall fird 
reason to believe, has become so much refracted by being 
interwoven with those fictitious data, that it gives altogether 
a dubious light* The Chinese and Japanese place the 
birth of Buddha in the 24th year of the reign of Tchao- Wang, 
of the dynasty of the Tcheou; that is, according to Deguig- 
nes, in 1029 B. C.; and his death in the 52d year of Mou- 
Wang; that is, in 950 B. C+ Respecting these synchro- 
nisms with Chinese civil history, Abel-Reéemusat has observed : 
“ Ces rapprochemens, qui supposent les moyens d’établir a 
volonté des syncronismes entre l’histoire de l’Inde et celle 
de la Chine paraissent tirés d’un ouvrage que nous n’ avons 
pas en Europe, mais qui doit étre répandu chez les Boud- 
dhistes de la Chine et du Japon ; ear on le cite.....sans ajou- 
ter aucune remarque qui puisse le faire presumer rare ou peu 
connu.” But it is to be objected to this authority, that the 
Chinese refer events in the history of Buddhism, often quite 
arbitrarily, to periods of their own annals, on account of their 
not having always made use of the Buddhist era. It is, 
therefore, preferable to seek some other safer guide. The 
chronology of the Radjatarangini implies that Buddha died 
in the early part of the 16th century before our era.t The 
objection to this estimate is one which might have been al- 
leged, also, against the last mentioned — that it is at variance 
with the results of criticism in respect to the age of the Védas, 
and the Sanskrit Epics. It is certain, that the Véda-hymns 


* See Appendix to A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, in English, by Alexander 
Csoma de Kordsi. Calcutta, 1634. pp. 199, &e. 
t See Mélanges Asiatiques, par M. Abel-Rémusat. Tomei. p.117. Paris, 1825. 
The date is derived from the Japanese Encyei i 
.¢ According to Radjatar. i. 56, the first king of Cashmere began to reign, B C. 
2450. After him, down to a certain sovereign named Asd6ka, forty-six kings reigned, 
to whom, if the average of twenty-two years for each of their reigns is assigned, 
Aséka will be found to have begun to reign about B. C. 1438. To him succeeded, 
with two intervening a , the dynasty of the Turushk4s, the era of which 
must therefore be dated from B. C. 1372. But in Rédjatar. i. 172, we are informed, 
that at the beginning of the period of the Turushka dynasty, one hundred and fift 
rs had elapsed since the death of Sakya Muni; this fixes his death to B. 
522. The language in Sloka, 172, is obscure ; but it seems to me-certain, that the 
one hundred and fifty years after Buddha are not to be counted from the close 
the reign of Kanishka; and equally so, that they cannot have been. intended to be 
reckoned from an indefinite point of time during the reign of the Turushkas. I 
must therefore believe, that the accession of that dynasty is spoken of as occurring a. 
century and a half afier Buddha’s death. 
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themselves do not belong to a period much more ancient 
than about 1390 B. C.; and an interval of centuries must 
have elapsed, after they were composed, before the epic age. 
But there can be no doubt that Buddhism is a development 
of the Indian mind, subsequent to the form of religion which 
we find in the Epics. The Ceylonese, Birmans, and Assa- 
mese fix the date of Buddha’s death, which is the commenc- 
ing point of their chronological reckoning, at 543 B.C. This 
may be shown to be probably correct, by a synchronism be- 
tween a prince of Central India, named in the Mahavanso, in 
a series of kings who are said to have reigned before and 
after Buddha’s time, and one spoken of by the historian 
Justin, and other classic writers. The Pali form of this 
rince’s name is Tchandagutto, and that of his royal residence 
Patiliputto,* corresponding to T'chandragupta of Patalipu- 
tra, the principal character of the Sanskrit drama, Mudra 
Rakshasa; and the classic writers speak of a Sandrocottus, 
whose capital was Palibothra, who, in his name, in the con- 
dition of life to which he was born, his political elevation, 
nation, and capital, is identified, beyond question, with that 
Tchandragupta.t Now, supposing that the Ceylonese his- 
tory assigns the date of Buddha’s death correctly to 543 
B. C., its Tchandragupta must have begun to reign, accord- 
ing to its own chronology, in 381 B. C.t But Justin says, 
that Sandrocottus held the sceptre over India, at the time 
when Seleucus Nicator was laying the foundations of his 
future greatness, by the taking of Babylon, the invasion of 
Bactria, and the war with Antigonus. Babylon was taken 
by Seleucus, about 312 B.C.§ Justin’s narrative implies, . 
however, that Sandrocottus had been master of India since 
within a short time after the death of Alexander, which is 
supposed to have occurred in B. C. 324 or 323.1 We can- 


* See Mahav. pp. 21, 22. 

+ See A. W. v. Schlegel in Indische Bibliothek, B. i. S. 245, and Prof. H. H. 
Wilson’s preface to the Mudra Raksbasa, in Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hindus. London, 1835. Vol. ii. p. 127, &e. 

+ Buddha is said to have died in the eighth year of AyAtasattu, who afterwards 
‘reigned twenty-four years ; (Mahfv. p. 10;) then succeeded fifteen reigns, during 
one hundred and thirty-eight years; (see Mahav. pp. 15 and 21;) after whic 

Tchandragupta was raised to the throne ; B. C. 543, less 162 years, = B. C. 361. 

§ L’art de vérifier les dates. Pe. i. tome ii. p. 302 Paris, 1819. 

| The whole passage of Justin here referred to, is in his Historie Philippicee, 
l. xv. 4. Speaking of Seleucus, he says: Multa in oriente, post divisionem inter 
s0ci0s Macedonici, bella gessit. Pr io Babyloniam cepit: inde ‘auctis 
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not, therefore, greatly err, in fixing the commencement of his 
regal power, according to that historian, in B. C. 320; which 
differs from the date deduced from the Mahavanso by sixty-one 
years. Buta duration of only twenty-two years is given, in the 
royal series of the Ceylonese history, to a certain dynasty of 
the nine Nandos, (Sansk. Nandas,) to which Hindu authority 
allows one hundred years.* The discrepancy being thus suscep- 
tible of explanation, at a fixed point, we may suppose an inten- 
tional falsification just there, in the annals of India, as record- 
ed in the Mahavanso, and guard the epoch dated from, against 
the imputation of incorrectness. I will only add, that Mr. 
Turnour has made it probable, that Ceylonese annalists al- 
lowed themselves to push back events in the corresponding 
period of their own history, to quite a sufficient extent to ac- 
count for the sixty-one years, by which Tchandragupta is 
removed too far back, according to the statement of Justin, 
— for the purpose of making the commencement of the proper 
history of Ceylon coincident with the date of the death of 
Buddha, which they accredited.t 

Buddha is said to have belonged to the Kshattriya-, or 
warrior-caste, being the son of a prince who ruled over a smal] 
independent kingdom at Kapilavastu, or the Yellow dwelling 


— a site, which has been identified by the narrative of Chy-fa- 
hian,a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the fourth century, in the 
northwestern corner of the modern province of Oude, on the 
edge of the Himalaya mountain range. Yellow was, per- 
haps, the distinctive color of the principality, and hence it 
may have been adopted as the badge of the Buddhists, who 


ex victoria viribus, Bactrianos expugnavit. Transitum deinde in Indiam fecit, quee 
post mortem Alexandri, veluti cervicibus jugo servitutis excusso, preefectos ejus 
occiderat. Auctor libertatis Sandrocottus fuerat: sed titulum libertatis post victo- 
riam in servitutem verterat: siquidem occupato regno, populum, quem ab externa 
dominatione vindicaverat, ipse servitio premebat. Fuit hic quidem humili genere 
natus, sed ad regni potestatem majestate numinis impulsus. Quippe quum procac- 
itate sua Alexandrum. regem offendisset, interfici a rege jussus, salutem pedum 
celeritate queesierat. Ex qua fatigatione, qaum somno captus jaceret, leo ingentis 
formee ad dormientem accessit, sudoremque profluentem lingua ei detersit, experge- 
factumque blande reliquit. Hoc prodigio primum ad spem regni impulsus, con- 
tractis latronibus, Indos ad novitatem regni solicitavit. Molienti deinde bellum ad- 
versus preefectos Alexandri elephantus ferus infinitee magnitudinis ultro se obtulit, 
et, veluti domité mansuetudine, eum tergo excepit, duxque belli et preeliator insignis 
fuit: Sic adquisito regno, Sandrocottus, ea tempestate, qua Seleucus future mag-' 
nitudinis fundamenta jaciebat, Indiam possidebat : cum quo, facta pactione, Seleu- 
cus, — iv Oriente rebus, in bellum Antigoni descendit. 

* See Vishnu Purana, translated, é&zc. by H. H. Wilson, London, 1840, p. 467, d&e. 

t See Introduction to the Manav. p. 


are sometimes spoken of as of the yellow religion. 
Sakya was the family name, which deserves notice, because 
it undermines the ground of an entire theory —that 
Buddha was one of the Sakas, Sacae, or Indo-Scythians, 
which rests chiefly on the mere sound of his name, Sakya- 
Muni.* It would appear that his early years were passed in 
princely pleasures, but that, having reached manhood, he 
suddenly resolved to adopt a hermit’s life. A Buddhist le- 
gend gives us to understand, that the dark side of life had 
cast a deep shade of sombreness over a susceptible mind, lead- 
ing him to shun society,and to go in quest of wisdom, which 
might serve as an antidote to evil. For several years he 
practised austerities after the manner of his age, but at length 
gave up that excessive bodily mortification, as not adapted 
to his purpose. Soon after this he is said to have attained 
to the supreme wisdom, or to have become Buddha. But 
he was reserved at first, as is represented, in respect to the 
communication of his doctrine to others ; and this representa- 
tion is probably founded in truth; for there was a strong sense 
of fitness, nourished by the Brahman institutions in India, 
against spreading the light of knowledge among men indis- 
criminately,—— which even the spirit of proselytism might 
not at once violate. There is evidence, also, that when he 
began to look for proselytes, he did not yet act upon the 
recognition, which afterwards became a cardinal point with 
the Buddhists, that the privilege of religious instruction 
should have no restrictions; for it is said, that he sought out 
such persons as he judged fit to understand him. This sen- 
timent undoubtedly was, in part, the result of politic consid- 
erations ; yet we can see how its development may have 
been promoted by the fundamental principle of Buddhism, 
if that was what has been supposed; for opposition to the 
gross pantheism of the Brahmans could not fail to be accom- 
panied with a more distinct conception of humanity, in the 
abstract, as possessing its own inherent capabilities, as well 
as its own frailties, so as to prepare the way for the consid- 


* See Mahav. p. 9, com with Introd. p.35,and the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal, edited by James Prinsep. Vol ii p. 365, &c. Caloutta, 1693, 
where the origin of the Sakya race is told in an extract from the Kahgyur, a part of 
the Buddhist ret ey of Tibet ; alao, Foé Koué Ki, ou Relation Royaumes 
Bouddhiques, trad. du Chinais et commentée, par M Abel-Rémusat. Paris, 1636. 

. Xxii. with the notes. 
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eration of it independently of mere temporary distinctions. 
Buddha’s personal labors, in diffusing the knowledge of 
which he professed to be the depositary, appear to have 
extended over the whole of Central India. His cause 
was espoused by the kings of Magadha, who were prob- 
es sovereigns of all India at that time. At Shrasvati, 
in Kosala, which is Oude, a rich householder is said to have 
erected several large buildings in a grove, inviting Buddha 
and his disciples to reside there. Here, it would seem, he 
spent twenty-three years, and composed the Suttani, (Sansk. 
Satrani,) or Aphorisms, which make one of the three portions 
into which the Buddhist Scripture is divided.* 

After Buddha’s death, a certain individual, named Kassa- 
po, (Sansk. Kasyapa,) took the general supervision of the 
interests of the Buddhist community, presiding particularly 
over the clerical fraternity, which had already become numer- 
ous, in Buddha’s lifetime. He is sometimes spoken of as 
the successor of Buddha, his official representative, and as if 
he held authority as a hierarch.t He had probably received 
a special charge, to stand in Buddha’s place, for the propa- 
gation and perpetuation of his doctrines. Yet the narrative 
of the Mahavanso, where it alludes to some of those who 
succeeded Kasyapa in the same pre€minence over the Bud- 
dhist ecclesiastics, clearly implies, that the recognition of their 
superior rank did not depend upon official station, but upon 
reputed ability and sanctity. There was, therefore, then, no 
established hierarchy. But, while that was to be a result of 
the longer growth of the system, another event, of the highest 
importance to the future progress of Buddhism, occurred the 
very year of Buddha’s death. A schismatic tendency, which 
began to manifest itself immediately, made it necessary to 
fix at once the traditions, which should be orally transmitted, 


* Respecting Buddha’s personal history, see traditions in notices of the life of 
Shakya, extracted from the Tibetan authorities, by M Alex. Csoma de Korosi, in- 
serted in Asiatic Researches. Vol xx. p. 295. &c.; Calcutta, 1839. Analysis of 
the Dulva, a part of the Tibetan sacred works, by the same, in As. Researches, vol. 
xx. p. 46, &c. Also, Mahav. chapters i ii. iii. Ssanang-Ssetsen, pp. 13-15, and 
Leben des Buddha nach Mongolischen Nachricht, in Asia Polyglotta von J. Kla- 
proth Paris, 1831. But, of course, much that is merely legendary is mingled with 
these accounts. 

11 j from of be Jour. of As. Soc. 
of Bengal, vol. vi. p. ; Calcutta, 1637. And notices from the Japanese Encyclo- 
pedia, in Mélanges Asiatiques, vol. i. p. 118. 

t See Mahiv. pp. 16, 19, 40. 
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as comprehending the doctrines of Buddha. In order to 
accomplish this object, a certain number of the clerical order, 
selected by Kasyapa, as being those who had made the 
highest attainments in religious knowledge, by the consent 
of all, convened B. C. 543, under the protection of the sove- 
reign of Magadha, at Radchagaha, which probably was his 
capital, as the name signifies Residence of the king. At this 
time were added to the Buddhist rule of faith and practice, 
those two supplementary parts, which, with the Satras, as- 
cribed to Buddha himself, make up the Tripitakan, or Three- 


fold Treasure, the most comprehensive designation of the 


whole Buddhist Scripture. One of these supplements is 
called Vinayo, (Sansk. Vinaya,) which signifies Prescription 
concerning moral conduct, and seems to have been formed of 
answers to questions propounded by Kasyapa, in respect to 
the practical precepts of the Sitras, their meaning, relative 
importance, and the circumstances of their promulgation. 
The other is called Abhidhammo, (Sansk. Abhidharma,) that 
is, Appended law, and was formed, as it appears, of answers 
given in the same manner, respecting the metaphysical points 
of the Satras. The individuals belonging to this council 
are supposed to have had a supernatural inspiration, by which 
they were qualified for the parts which they severally took 
in the transmission of the instructions of Buddha to after 
ages. The Tripitakan was not yet committed to writing, 
but provision was made for its preservation by oral tradition, 
each of its three portions being committed in trust to a par- 
ticular individual, who was to teach it to others after him.* 

A second council was held, a century later, under favor of 
the reigning sovereign of Magadha, Kalasoko, at Visali, for 
the suppression of certain practices, which were contrary to 
the rules of the clerical order. The king is said to have 
listened to arguments on both sides, after which he took the 
part of those opposed to innovation; but he left the clergy 
themselves to “ provide for the due maintenance of religion 


* See Mahiv. pp. 11-14; the Ceylonese Atthakath4, in Journ. of As. Soc. of Ben- 
gal, vi. pp. 511-527. As. Researches, xx. p. 297, from Tibetan sources ; and Ssan- 
ang Ssetsen, p. 17, with note, p. 315. Respecting the transmission of the Buddhist 
Scriptures from the first by oral communication, see Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, 
vi. pp. 727,728. This was a mode of handing down the productions of one age to 
another, altogether in accordance with Hindu usage, as there is good reason to be- 
lieve, that the ancient Sanskrit literature of India was thus preserved during many 
centuries. 
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according to their own judgment.” The innovators. were 
then degraded. After this, “for the purpose of securing the 
permanence of the true faith,” a select number of the clergy, 
who “were depositaries of the doctrines contained in the 
three pitakas,” met ingethes at Visali, to revise the whole of - 
the Abhidarma and Vinaya. This must be what is intended 
by Tibetan authorities, which tell us, that, one hundred and 
ten years after the death of Sakya, a second compilation of 
the sacred books was made in the reign of Asdka, Some 
suspicion has been thrown over the date assigned to this 
council, from the circumstance, that the Mahavanso speaks 
of eight of its members as having seen Buddha. But whether 
this apparent inconsistency can be reconciled, or not, yet if 
the synchronism of Tchandagutto with Sandrocottus is ad- 
mitted, and the period of the Nanda-dynasty is lengthened 
accordingly, the tenth year of Kalasoka, in which this second 
council was held, falls, by the chronology of the Mahavanso, 
exactly one hundred years after Buddha’s death, that is, in 
B. C. 443.* 
The period to be next noted as particularly important in 
the history of Buddhism, is the reign of Asdko, (Sansk. 
Asdka,) of Pataliputra, or Patna, the grandson of Tchandra- 
gupta, who succeeded to the empire of all Central India, and 
part of the Deccan, about B. C. 258, Before going on to 
that, however, it may be well to say, in a few words, what 
pears to have been the ecclesiastical establishment of the 
Buddhists, up to the close of the third century of their his- 


* If Tchandragupta came to the throne B, C. 320, and eighty three 204-88) roses, 
are allowed to the nine Nandas, the commencement of the a of their predeces- 
sor, or the close of that of Kalasoka, must have been B. C . See Mahav. p. 21, 
and Vishnu Purana, p. 467 ; therefore,as Kalasdka ruled twenty-eight years, his 
tenth year fell upon B, C. 443. On the second council, see Mahav. chap. iv. Journ. 
of As. Soc. of eae vi. PP. 728-730; As, Res. xx. p. 297; Ssanang Ssetsen, 
p. 17, with note, p. 315, and the local tradition of Phi-che-li, or Vis&li, which the 
Chinese pilgrim learned on the spot, Rel, d. Roy. Boudd. p. 243. Visali was sit- 
uated a little eastward of the river now called Gunduck, and northward of its con- 
fiuenee with the Ganges, in the modern province of Behar. See Rel. d. Roy. 
Bouddh. pp. 235, 236, 242. 

+ Deducting the reigns of Tchandragupta and his successor from the assumed 
date of his accession B. C.320, we obtain B. C. 258, for the year of the commence- 
ment of Asdka’s sovereignty. See Mahav. p. 2]. The statement of the Mahav., that 
two hundred and eighteen had elapsed since Buddha’s death, when Asdka 
‘was inaugurated in the fourth year after his accession, (see Mahav. p. 22,) has been 
shown by Mr Turnour to be probably an error, arising from the attempt to verify a 
certain prediction, pretended to have been made in the second convocation of the 
Buddhists. Journ. of As. Sec. of | L, vi. p. 719. 
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tory. It consisted chiefly of viharos, (Sansk. viharas,) or 
cloisters, built by royal bounty, or the charity of the wealthy, 
which were occupied by persons of the male sex, living upon 
the alms of the devout. These were the clergy ; or, more 
properly, they were friars; for it is impossible not to perceive 
that they foreshadowed these recluses of a later age, within 
the pale of the Christian church. Their distinctive name 
was Bhikkhus, (Sansk. Bhikshus,) or Mendicants. A short 
extract from Buddhist Scripture, in Pali, called the Kamma- 
vakyan, or the Ceremonial, which has been lately published, 
enables us to form an idea of what was essential to the cere- 
mony of initiation into this order.* The noviciate had first to 
choose some one among the brotherhood as his instructor, 
‘then toreceive from him a clean, whole garment, and a patera 
for alms. He was then introduced to the whole body, and 
charged to answer truly, whether he was free from disease, of 
the male sex, having his own free will, clear of debt, not 
owing military service, whether his patera and garment were 
whole, and what was his name and that of his preceptor. 
After this interrogation, he was to ask admission three times, 
and again he was questioned as before. No obstacle arising, 
his preceptor called upon the brotherhood to approve his 
admission by silence, or to express any objection. Having 
been approved, he received a charge respecting his food, his 
clothing, and his mode of life; celibacy was strictly enjoined, 
and theft and the killing of animated beings forbidden, on pain 
of. excommunication. It is evident that all classes of society 
were admissible: perhaps the living together ina community 
was designed partly to counteract the feeling of caste by fa- 
miliar contact, as well as to facilitate discipline and instruction. 
The special business of the inmates of the viharas appears 
to have been, to become thoroughly indoctrinated into the 
principles of Buddhism, and trained to its higher grades of 
virtue, so as to be prepared for the most efficient exercise of 
self-denial, in behalf of “the religion of the vanquisher.” 
There was no obligation to enter the clerical order. But 
the highest merit of the lay Buddhists consisted in sub- 
servience to those who had obtained the odor of sanctity, 
by devoting themselves to the monastic life. 


* Kammaviakyan. Liber de officiis Sacerdotum Buddhicorum, palice et latine 
primus eddit, &c. Fridericus Spiegel. Bonne, 1841. 
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The emperor of India, Aséka, who began to reign B. C. 
258, was the most zealous promoter of the faith of Buddha, 
of whom we have any record. At this point, Buddhist his- 
tory is remarkably illustrated by existing monuments. We 
learn from the Mahavanso, that Asdka, having embraced 
Buddhism, caused a great number of religious edifices to be 
erected in all parts of Central India. ‘These buildings are 
called viharos, tchétiyas, dahgobs, and thipos, names express- 
ive of their style and destination: dahgob, which is evidently 
the same with the Sanskrit word déhagopa, signifies relic- 
depositary : thapo, corresponding to the Sanskrit stipa, may 
be rendered by tumulus, and indicates the structure of the 
dahgob: as a place of resort for the worship of relics, it is 
called a temple, tchétiya, (Sansk. tchaityam: ) the residence 
of ecclesiastics near by being required, their dwellings, the 
viharas, gave name to the whole group of buildings conse- 
crated to sacred uses. But we are enabled to form a much 
more distinct idea of the stipa, from existing architectural 
remains, found principally on the west of the Indus. I 
allude to those strange, dome-like structures of earth and 
stones, discovered of late years in the country watered by the 
Indus and its tributaries, which are called topes in the pres- 
ent vernacular language. The examination of these remains, 
independently of any historical data, would not indeed have 
invested them with that interest, which is given to them by 
the narrative of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, already refer- 
red to. But from the accounts of this traveller it can be 
made out most conclusively, that the topes, which he calls 
Sou-tou-pas or Sou-theou-phos were places of deposit for 
relics of Buddha, and commemorative monuments; and their 
peculiar shape would appear to be derived from a legend, 
that Buddha was wont to compare life to a water-bubble.* 
These remains afford the more direct and interesting illustra- 
tion of Asdka’s architectural works for the Buddhists, men- 
tioned in the Mahavanso, since, as we shall presently find, 
the influences of Buddhism were communicated beyond the 
Indus, from India, in the reign of this very prince. That no 
similar remains have been discovered in the plain of the 


*See Mahiv. pp. 26, 34-36: Die Stupas (Topes,) oder die architectonischen Denk- 
male an der Indo-Bactrischen Konigsstrasse, &c. von Carl Ritter. Berlin, 1638, 
and Rel. d. Roy. Bouddh. pp. 27, 74, 76, 77, 85, 167, &&c. 
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Ganges, is probably to be attributed to the exterminating 
spirit of the Brahmans at a later period. But an ancient 
Birman inscription, in-the Pali character, was found, a few 

rs since, half buried in the ground, on the terrace of an 
old Buddhist temple, at Gaya, in the ancient Magadha, 
which gives to the narrative of the Mahavanso the support 
of local tradition in a very striking manner. It reads as fol- 
lows, in the translation published at Calcutta: “ ‘This is one 
of the 84,000 shrines, erected by Sri Dharm Asdéka, ruler of 
the world, at the end of the 218th year of Buddha’s annihila- 
tion, upon the holy spot in which Bhagavan (Buddha) tasted 
milk and honey,” &c. Though the original structure was 
doubtless long since obliterated, yet we have here a genuine 
tradition of the place, that there once’stood on this spot, a shrine 
(a stapa, and buildings connected with it) erected by the great 
Aséka. The language, in which this inscription is found, 
may be explained by the custom, which the Birmans once 
had, as there is reason to believe, of making pilgrimages to 
the spot.* Similar local traditions are preserved also, in the 
narrative of a Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh century,t and 
in parts of Central India there are monuments of a different 
sort frorn ‘the topes, which still stand to testify to the zeal of 
Aséka in behalf of Buddhism. These are columns, gener- 
ally bearing a lion on the summit, in allusion to one of 
the names of Buddha, Sakya-Sinha, or Sdkya-lion, and 
inscribed with ‘proclamations of this Asdka, enjoining the 
obsérvance of the Buddhist rules of conduct. They are 
mostly dated in the twenty-seventh year of his reign.t 

In the seventeenth’ year of Asdka’s reign, which falls about 
B. C. 241,a thitd council of the Buddhists was held, in order 
to purify the fraternity of the Bhikkhus from certain heretical 


* See Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, iii. pp. 214,215, Calcutta, 1834 ; and Rel.d. Roy. 
Bouddh.p. 278. In the date 218 years after Buddha, this tradition errs with the 
Mahfvanso, (see note {, p. 95:) for it appears that Aséka’s Buddhist buildi were 
erected between the fourth and the séventh yéar after his accession. See Mahi. 
pp. 23, 26, comp. with pp. 22 and 34, 

+ See Itinéraire de Hiuan-thsang, in Rel. d, Roy. Bouddh, p. 375. 

¢ See Interpretation of the most anciént of the er on the pillar called the 
lat of Feroz Shah, near Delhi, and of the Allahabad, Radhia, and Mattiah pillar, or 
lat, a which agree therewith. By James Prinsep, in Journ. of As. Soc. 

ngal, vi. p. 566, &c., and further notes on the inss. on the columns of Delhi, 


Bengal, 
e Birman tradition respecting the three Buddhist councils, in a Birman’ iptic 
found in Arracan. Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, iii. p. 210, &c 
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doctrines, which had been introduced by persons jealous of 
the progress of Buddhism, who had of themselves assumed 
the yellow robe, and intruded themselves into the viharas for 
the purpose of creating a schism. These interlopers had so 
multiplied as to outnumber the true Bhikkhus, who for sev- 
eral years refused to join with them in performing the 
religious ceremonies of the cloisters. To cure this evil, the 
king caused a general assembly of the Mendicants of India, in 
order that they might declare in his presence, what they held to 
be the religion of Buddha; and all who proved themselves 
heretics were excommunicated. On this occasion, a certain 
number of the clergy, selected from those “who were sus- 
tainers of the text of the Tripitakan, and had overcome the 
dominion of sin, and were masters of the mysteries of the 
three Viyya,” or sciences, consulted together on the traditions 
of Buddhist doctrine, and are said to have restored them to 
their integrity.* It is questionable, however, whether the 
standards of Buddhism were not somewhat modified from 
their original form, at least the Dharma and Vinaya, at each 
of the great councils, to meet the requisitions of an advanced 
period of its history. A Mongol author, quoted by Schmidt, 
speaks of the three revisions of “the words of Buddha,” as 
so many collections of them, and says: “The substance of the 
first words reveals to the general comprehension, only the doc- 
trine of the lesser means of deliverance, and serves for the sal- 
vation of believers of a narrow and contracted capability. The 
substance of the middle words includes doctrines belongi 
to the great means of deliverance, which is partly simple weak 
partly requires deeper investigation, and it serves for the sal- 
vation of those believing participators in the means of deliv- 
erance, whose capability and understanding is of the medium 
sort. ‘The substance of the last words comprises exclusively 
the deep signification of the great means of deliverance, and 
serves for the salvation of the believing wise, of lofty and 
penetrating understanding.” t 

Now began the great age of Buddhist missions. The 
head of the mendicant fraternity, “having terminated the 
third convocation,” as it is said in the Mahavanso, “and per- 


* Mahiv. pp. 41, 42, and Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, vi. pp. 732-737. 
+ See Ssanang Ssetsen, notes, p. 315. 
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ceiving that the time had arrived for the establishment of the 
religion of Buddho in foreign countries,” appointed mission- 
aries to Kasmira-Gandhara, and Mahisamandala—to Ma- 
haratta—to the Yona country —to the Himavanta country 
—to Sévanabhimi—and to Lanka: also to Vanavasi and 
Aparantaka. These two last-named countries, and Sévana- 
bhimi,* I am unable to identify. But from each of the other 
names may be derived, with more or less certainty, a very 
interesting view of the propagation of Buddhism out of 
India at this early age. . 

Kasmira is identified by the Mahabharata with the modern 
Cashmere. But it is apparent from the Radjatarangini, that 
the dominion of the kings of that country frequently extended 
far beyond the limits of the celebrated valley, which is com- 
monly known by that name. Gandhara is not expressly 
said to have been conquered from Cashmere; yet it is men- 
tioned in a manner which shows that its princes had conflicts 
with the Cashmerian;t and we are fully justified in sup- 
posing, that by Kasmira-Gandhara is intended Gandhara 
subject to Cashmere. The country called Gandhara is a land 
of the Mletchtchhas, or Barbarians, according to the geogra- 
phy of the Sanskrit Epics, and appears to have been in the 
upper part of the Panjab, and to have extended westward of 
the Indus.{ If now we turn our attention to the period 
when the mission to this country was sent, according to the 
Mahavanso, a Mongol tradition meets us, that “three hun- 
dred years after Buddha had disappeared in Nirvana, when 
king Kanika was master of alms-gifts, (grand almoner of the 
mendicants,) a collection, of the last words of Buddha, was 
made in a cloister in the kingdom of Keschmeri. At that 
time all the words of Buddha were put into books.”§ This 
is evidently a legend respecting the third Buddhist council, 
confounded with the mission to Cashmere. The period des- 
ignated coincides remarkably with the date which the Maha- 


* Suvannabhummi is mentioned in the Birman inscription above referred to, and 
may seer be some part of Further India. 


+See Radijatar. ii. 145; iii. 2. 
See Notes of Troyer in tome ii. of RAdjatar, pp. 317+321, and Foé Koué Kip. 


§ See Ssanang Ssetsen, notes, p. 315. 
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vanso assigns to that council.* And how can the disa 
ment, as to the country in which it was held, be’ better 
explained, than by the fact, stated in the Ceylonese history, of 
a mission from India to a part of Cashmere, or to a country 
very near to it, and connected with it, soon after the council 
broke up? What could be more natural than that the newly 
authenticated traditions of Buddhist doctrine, having been 
introduced into the kingdom of Cashmere at that time, should 
be represented in the legendary tales of the Mongols, as col- 
lected there? Allowing our conclusions thus far to be cor- 
rect, the name of the sovereign of Cashmere, when the mis- 
sion came there, as preserved among the Mongols, enables us 
to make another step in verifying the statement of the Maha- 
vanso: for the Radjatarangini gives us reason to believe, that 
a king of the name of Kanishka, one of the Turushkas, and 
a friend to the Buddhists, reigned over Cashmere as late as 
the middle of the third century before Christ.t All these 
coincidences leave us no room to doubt, that Buddhism had 
extended itself to the site of some of the topes, already, in 
the third century before Christ. ’ 

The name of the country Mahisamandala, to which mission- 
aries were also sent, leads us up to the mountainous borders 


* If Aséka, the Emperor of India, began his reign B. C. 258, the 17th year of his 
sovereignty, when the third council met, falls upon B. C. 242-241, which is about 
202 years after Buddha’s death. The missions, it will be remembered, were des- 
patched a little later. 

t See Radjatar. i. 168—172. If the Turushka-dynasty came in one hundred and 
fifty years after B. C. 543, it follows, allowing the average of 22 years to each of the 
three sovereigns mentioned as belonging to it, that the last or Kanishka continued 
to reign till B. C. 327. But the expression of the Radjatar. i, 171, “during their 
long. reign,” seems to imply that their whole line occupied more time than the 
usual average of a reign thrice repeated. And this suspicion is strengthened 
by another circumstance, that the chronology of the Radjatar. is found to require, 
for consistency, an intercalation, somewhere about this period, of seventy-eight years : 
for from the time of the third sovereign after the Turushkas, named Gonarda III, 
to the year in which the author wrote, (known by another calculation to have been 
A. D, 1146,) are said to have elapsed 2330 years, i. 53, The age of Gonarda III. 
according to the author, was therefore B. C. 1184. But between Asdka, the third 

rince before the Turushkas, whose reign, by the chronology of this history, began 
B. C. 1438, (see note f, p. 89,)and Gonarda III. inclusive, we have only eight princes 
mentioned, who with the average of 22 P ade to each of their selene fill up only 176 
years, which, subtracted from 1435 B. C., bring us only to 1262 B. C.: so that we 
are obliged to add to this interval 78 years, in order to put Gonarda III. as far down 
as B. C. 1184. Adding then this number of years to the average sum of the 
reigns of the Turushkas, we obtain 144 years as the entire length of their dynasty, 
which, deducted from the date of its accession, brings its termination down to B. C. 
249. The Kanishka named in the Radjatar. may have been either the last of the 
Turushka line, or a predecessor of the same name. 
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of India; for Mandala, as Lassen has observed, often stands 
for the enclosed mountain-valleys of the Himalaya,* and 
Cashmere is sometimes called, in the Radjatarangini, Kasmira- 
Mandala. Mahisamandala signifies properly, the Great re- 
gion having alpine valleys, and may best be referred to the 
whole of the western part of the Himalaya range, ineluding 
Cashmere. 

The record of the mission to the Maharatta country derives 
confirmation from the existence of those stupendous monu- 
ments— the cave-temples—in Salsette, at Ellora, and else- 
where along the western coast of Hindustan. It has been 
noticed that there seem to have been neither temples, nor 
images of deities, in India, in the age of its great Epics: 
and, judging from probabilities, we should say, it was less 
likely that architecture and sculpture were produced under the 
influence of the separation into seets, which suceeeded the epic 
form of Hindu religion, than that the rise of Buddhism led 
to the development of those arts; for such a division into 
sects, as that was, could: not but impair the vital spirit of 
Brahmanism ; it was indeed a first breach made in the s 
tem, by the disintegrating infidelity of the mass of the people ; 
but Buddhism, while it founded itself upon philosophical 
grounds, restored the Hindu mythology to its integrity; so 
that we might expect to find some monuments, testifying that 
the ancient deities of India were invested by the Buddhists 
with those outward attractions which sculpture united with 
architecture are known to have lent to popular mythology, so 
generally, both in rude and cultivated nations.+ Accordingly, 
the construction and bas-reliefs of most of the celebrated 
cave-temples of India, prove them to be Buddhistic. Of 
their age we have indeed no certain knowledge: but their 
localities, and the circumstance, that no similar works are to 


* See Zeitschrift fur d. Kunde d, Morgenlandes. ii. p. 25. G#dttingen, 1839. 
+ Such had been, in ancient times, the relation to each other of the three princi- 
Hindu deities, that the division into sects, by the recognition of one to the exclu- 

sion of the others, implied a —— indifference to all ; for the human mind could not 
devoutly reverence either the creative, preservative, or destructive power in nature, 
without a recognition of its correlatives ; and it is evident, that each one of the di- 
vinities, to which such opposite attributes had been ascribed, could not at once, 
a single step, become invested with the combined qualities of all three. It need 
therefore some extraneous impulse, stirring the listlessness of the parties thus heed- 

ugth made each to en ivine attributes. Buddhi ro 
plied that needful impales. 
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be seen along the slopes of the Himalaya, and the scale upon 
which they have been wrought, seem, with one accord, to 
associate their origin with the influx, through commercial 
intercourse, of wealth and knowledge of foreign art, as well 
as with a high degree of zeal for Buddhism: and the sup- 
position cannot appear unreasonable, that many of them 
were the work of the time of Asédka, when Buddhism was 


most zealously promoted in foreign paris, and Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus had given, not long before, 2 powerful impulse to 
maritime commerce between Egypt and India. 

The Y6na country, mentioned in the account of the mis- 
sions under Asoka, is readily associated with Yavana, a name 
applied in India, from ancient times, as is well known, to 
signify the western nations, generally: and of the particular 
signification of the term in this connection, some highly val- 
uable existing monuments enable us to judge, to a certain 
extent. One of these monuments is a proclamation of Aséka, 
inscribed upon a rock at Girnar, in Guzerat, which refers to 
the establishment of Buddhist usages in the dominions of 
Antiochus the Great. I will give the substance of the in- 

_Scription in its own words, as translated by the distinguished 
paleographist, the late Mr. James Prinsep, of Calcutta; 
“ Every where within the conquered provinces of Radja Piya- 
dasi, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful, even as 
far as Tambapanni, (which is Ceylon,) and moreover within 
the dominions of Antiochus the Greek, (Antiyako Yona,) of 
which Antiochus’s generals are the rulers, —every where the 
heaven-beloved Radja Piyadasi’s double system of medical 
aid is established, — both medical aid for men, and medical 
aid for animals; together with medicaments of all sorts which 
are suitable for men, and suitable for animals. And where- 
soever there is not (such provision,) —in all such places they 
are to be prepared, and to be planted; both root-drugs, and 
herbs ; and wheresoever there is not (a provision of them,) — in 
all such places shall they be deposited and planted, and in the 
public highways wells are to be dug, and trees to be planted for 
the accommodation of men and animals.”* That Antiochus 


* See Jour. of As. Soc. of Bengal, vii. p. 156, &ze. Piyadasi has been shown by Mr. 
Turnour to be another name of Asdéka. Jour. of As. Soc. of Bengal, vi. p. 1054, 
&c. For the identity of Tambapanni with Ceylon, see De Taprobane insula veteribus 
cognitaé Dissertatio, qua .. . . invitat Christianus Lassen. 1842. pp. 6-9, 
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the Great is here intended, is proved by the reference to Ceylon, 
as already occupied by the so-called faithful: for this brings 
the date of the inscription down below B. C. 242 - 241, when 
that island was first made a sphere of Buddhist influence ; 
and no other Antiochus, except that one surnamed the Great, 
reigned subsequently to this period, who was contempora- 
neous with Asdka.* Another edict of Asdéka has been dis- 
covered in an inscription, apparently containing the name of 
a Ptolemy of Egypt, in the form of Turamayo, together with 
an allusion to the propagation of Buddhism in his kingdom: 
and from a comparison of dates, it appears, that Ptolemy 
Euergetes, or Ptolemy Philopator, must be the one referred 
to.t The Yéna country of the Mahavanso extended, there- 
fore, into the empire of the successors of Alexander, and 
perhaps to Egypt.t 

The Himavanta, or Snowy country, to be distinguished 
from Mahisamandala, must be explained as designating 
the higher regions of the Himalaya, further eastward than 
Cashmere, or the cold plains on its northern side. It is evi- 
dent, that the Mahavanso intends an abode of tribes not 
belonging to India; for it calls the inhabitants by names, 
such as Yakkhos, or Genii, Nagos, or Dragons, and Gand- 
habbos, or Sprites, which must always have meant those 
living out of the limits of Brahman civilization, even after 
they had ceased to convey a reproach; for they correspond, 
in their original signification, to Rakshasas, or Monsters — 


The duty of providing for animals, as enjoined in this edict, is one of the most prom- 
inent moral principles of the religion of Buddha. 

* In L’art de verifier les dates, pe. i. t. ii. p. 313, the reign of Antiochus the 
Great is placed between B. C. 223 and B. C. 187. As Asdéka is said to have reigned 
fe years, (see Mahav. p. 122,) he may have been still emperor of India in 


+ See Jour. of As. Soc. of Bengal. vii. p. 219, &c. 

t H. Ritter, the author of the Geschichte der Philosophie, says, in reference to the in- 
fluence of Indian philosophy on that of the Greeks, that the comparison of doctrines, 
as well as other considerations, necessitate the belief that the later Greek philoso- 
phy was modified by that of India, and yet that, in the absence of all historical indi- 
cations, every one must be left to make his own supposition, with regard to the man- 
ner in which “ these Oriental doctrines penetrated from India to Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and other countries of Greek culture.” (See Ritter’s Gesch. d. Philos. 
iv. p. 414, &c.) But have we not in these edicts of Aséka, connected with the 
Mahavanso, the best historical explanation of the influence supposed, which could 
be expected? It cannot be affirmed that the very doctrines of Greek philosophers, 
which Ritter marks as evidently of Indian origin, belong particularly to the Budd- 
hist system ; yet wef seem to approach nearer to it than to the systems of the Brah- 
mans, and the probability ia not inconsiderable, in this view, apart from all historical 
Baddnict the later Greeks became acquainted with Indian philosophy, through the 
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a name which is known to have been contemptuously applied 
by the Brahmans to the inhabitants of all foreign countries. 
The importance of this era of the Buddhist missions will W 

justify the introduction here of some words of another in- 
scription of Aséka, which give the same view with the 
Mahavanso, of the extent of the missions for the conversion 
of foreign nations to the Buddhist faith, in his reign. The 
translation is borrowed from Mr. Prinsep: “Thus spake the 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi: For a very long period of 
time, there have been no ministers of religion, properly so 
called. By myself, then, in this tenth year of mine anoint- 
ment, (properly, the thirteenth year of his reign,) are ministers 
of religion appointed, who shall be intermingled with all the 
hundred grades of unbelievers, for the establishment among 
them of the faith, for the increase of religion, and for their 
profit and gratification through the context of the sacred doc- 
trines, in Kambocha and Gandhara, in Sulathika and Pitenika, 
and even to the furthest limits of the barbarian countries; 
who shall mix with Brahmans and Bhikshus, with the poor 
and with the rich, to bring them to the righteousness which 
passeth knowledge, for their benefit and pleasure, and for 
those bound in the fetters (of sin) this new bond of precious 
knowledge is made for their final emancipation, which is 
beens understanding ; and among the terrible and the pow- 
erful shall they be mixed, both here (or at Pataliputra) and 
in foreign countries, in every town; and among all the 
kindred ties even of brotherhood and sisterhood, and others, 
every where and here also having penetrated, — for there is 
religious darkness even in the very metropolis of religion, — 
every question shall be asked among the charitable, and these 
being themselves absorbed in righteousness shall become 
ministers of the faith. For this express reason is this reli- 
gious edict promulgated: for evermore let my people pay 
attention thereto.”* 


*See Jour. of As. Soc. of Bengal, vii. 225-254, and 266-268. Instead of “to the 
furthest limits of the barbarians” in the inscription, can be read, “in the barbarian 
borders of Aparata,” which may have been, as Prinsep suggests, the country of the 
Arzgéruu, Whom Herodotus puts with the Favéags: and other tribes in the army 
of Xerxes, belonging to the seventh prefecture of the Persian empire. We may 
also, possibly, recognize here the Aparantika of the Mahavanso. Sulathika is prob- 
ably to be read Surathika, and to be identified with the Segzorgnvs of the Greek 
Sere Kambocha is to be for in the country of 
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The introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon made of itself 
an era in the history of the system: for Buddhist institutions 
underwent a material modification there, and Ceylon after- 
wards became the great centre of Buddhist influence, espe- 
cially to Further India, and to the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. There is a tradition that Buddha himself 
visited this island: but as the detailed narrative, which we 
have, of the planting of Buddhism in Ceylon, not only does 
not call for such a tradition, but is opposed to it, it is to be 
rejected, as wholly groundless. The author of the Mahavanso 
leaves us no room to doubt, that what he calls Lanka is the 
island of Ceylon, which indeed, according to Lassen, is 
spoken of in the Ramayanam under no other name.* A pop- 
ular tradition points to the derivation of the name Ceylon om 
Sihalo—the appellation of the race which first civilized 
the island.t This race, descended from the royal lines of the 
Vangus, or Bengalese, and Kalingas, or inhabitants of the 
maritime northern Circars, had established itself in a princi- 
pality in the Magadha country, at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ; and in the next generation is said to have 
emigrated to Ceylon.{ The Buddhist missionaries landed 


“ A wild multitude 
Of Sakas, Yavanas, and mountaineers : 
The fierce Kambojas, with the tribes who dwell 
Beyond the western streams, and Persia’s hosts, 
Poured on us like a deluge.” 
H. H. Wilson’s trans. of Mudra Rakshasa, in ‘‘ Specimens,” §c. ti. 179. 

For the year of Aséka’s inauguration, see Mahav, p. 22. The date of this edict, 
which appears, from what is contained in it, to have been published before the 
Buddhist missionaries were despatched, is about four € pcine earlier than the year 
which the Mahavanso fixes upon as the date of the third council. Perhaps the will 
of the sovereign, that such missions should be undertaken, though already expressed 
in the thirteenth year of his reign, could not be carried into execution until his seven- 
teenth year. Itis evident from the edict itself, that the ecclesiastical establishment of 
the Buddhists, at the time of its promulgation, was in great disorder, and the occur- 
rence of the third council, as related in the Mahavanso, indicates the same state of 
things. All is consistent, if we a that this edict was the occasion of the re- 
vival of Buddhism, which reached its height in the third council, and led to the exe- 
cution of the missionary enterprise immediately afterwards. 

* See De Taprobane Insula, as above, p. 19. 

+ “ By whatever means the monarch Sihabahu slew the Siho (lion,) from that feat 
his sons and descendants are called Sihala, (the lion-slayers.) This Lanka havin 
been er by a Sihalo, from the circumstance also of its having been colonised 
by a Sihalo, it obtained the name of Sihalo.” Mahiv. p. 50. 

} See Mahav. pp. 43-68, The statement of the time of this colonization of Ceylon 
from the Indian continent is es an approximation to the truth, grounded on the 
number of generations which the Mahavanso counts between the founder of the 


principality in Magadha, Sihabahu, and his descendant Dévanaimpriyatissa. These 
are five and a half, Dévanampriyatissa himself not included. If we estimete them 
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on that part of the island, which was governed by Devanan- 
piyatianm (Sansk. Dévanampriyatissa,) a prince of this Indian 
amily, whose capital was Anuradhaptra; who is said to 
have been “ united with Asoka by the ties of friendship, from 
a long period, though they were personally unknown to each 
other.” The Ceylonese prince had, the same year, on his 
accession, made a present to the emperor of India, of pearls 
and gems and other valuables, which had been reciprocated 
by Asoka, with the acompaniment of this message: “ I have 
taken refuge in Buddho, — his religion and his fraternity: I 
have avowed myself a devotee in the religion of the descen- 
dant of Sakyo. Ruler of men! imbuing thy mind with the 
conviction of the truth of these supreme blessings, with un- 
feigned faith, do thou also take refuge in this salvation.” 
The mission was conducted by Mahindo, a son of Asdka, 
who had entered the order of the Bhikshus, and made himself 
master of the Tripitakan.* He was, without doubt, known 
to the king of Ceylon, as the son of his royal ally. But, 


at 30 years each, and consider that Dévanampriyatissa was in the first year of his 
reign when the mission of Aséka was sent to Ceylon, i. e. in B. C. 241, (see Mahav. 
pp. 76, 77,) allowing half 2. generation for his age at the commencement of his reign, 
we are led to the conclusion, that Sihabahu’s kingdom was established between 
B. C. 421 and B. C. 391, and the colonization of Ceylon from Magadha will be placed 
between B. C. 391 and B. ©, 361. An interesting counterpart to the result of this 
calculation is afforded by Pliny, who represents Taprobane as connected with Cen- 
tral India, commercially, in the age of Alexander. His words areas follows. “'Tap- 
robanem alterum orbem ‘errarum esse diu existimatum est, Antichthonum appella- 
tione. Ut liqueret insulam esse, Alerandri Magni etas resque prestitére, Ones- 
icritus, classis ejus preefectus, elephantos ibi majores bellicosioresque, quam in 
India, gigni scripsit: Megasthenes flumine dividi, incolasque Paleeogonos appel- 
lari, auri margaritarumque grandium fertiliores quam Indos. Eratosthenes et men- 
suram prodidit, longitudinem VII M. stad. latitudinem quinque M., nec urbes esse, 
sed vicos septingentos. Incipit ab Eoo mari, inter ortum occasumque Solis Indize 
preetenta, et quondam credita xx dierum navigatione a Prasiana gente distare: quia 
papyraceis navibus, armamentisque Nili peteretur, (mox,) ad nostrarum navium 
cursus, VII dierum intervallo taxato. Mare interest vadosum Siderum in 
navigando nulla observatio. Septentrio non-cernitur: sed volucres secum vehunt, 
emittentes seepius, meatumque earum terram petentium comitantur. Nec plus 
uaternis mensibus in anno navigant Hactenus a priscis memorata.” See C. 
Prinii Nat. Hist. vi. 24. Though Pliny goes back no further than to the accounts 
of Alexander’s contemporaries, yet, plainly, what they relate must have been an order 
of things established some time previous to their own observations. On the nation 
of the Prasii, see Ritter's Erdkunde B. iv. Abth. i. s. 507, &c., and ibid. iv, Ab. ii. 
s. 14, &e. 
* See Mahav. pp. 68-70, comp. with pp. 36,37. Theruinsof Anuradhapira are 

yet to be seen at Anurodgburro, on the borders of the province of Jafnapatam ; and 
‘ traditions still exist among the Ceylonese, that along race of kings reigned at this 
place.” There were sarge here with inscriptions, in the time of the Portuguese 
and Dutch colonies: but whether still existing we do not know. The inscriptions 
have not, it is believed, been decyphered. See an account of the island of Ceylon, 
by Capt. Robert Percival, London, 1805, p.'252. 
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however this may have been, it appears that the religion of 
Buddha and its ministers were received at once with great 
favor. Numerous viharas, rock-cells, parivénas, or peram- 
bulation-halls, and magnificent stiipas for pretended relics 
of Buddha, received from India, are said to have been con- 
structed: and gardens laid out, and. tanks dug also, for the 
convenience and pleasure of the Mendicants: and the story 
is, that the banyan was extensively propagated, from a tree 
which had shaded Buddha, when he attained to the supreme 
wisdom. It seems not improbable, that Buddha himself 
made allusion to the growth of the banyan, as significant of 
what might and should be the extension of his new doctrine ; 
and that this tree was introduced from India into foreign 
countries, as a Buddhist emblem, just as the architectural 
form of the stipa carried abroad another of the symbols, by 
which Buddha illustrated his doctrine.* 

A feature of the Buddhist institutions, which we first trace 
in Ceylon, was the establishment of separate viharas for 
females. It is not certain that this was not of higher an- 
tiquity. But the Mahavanso gives no intimation of it, until 
it mentions, that Sanghamitta, a daughter of Asoéka, who had 
received consecration as a Buddhist mendicant, went to Cey- 
lon, to initiate into the same order a princess of the royal 
household there, and a number of other females, who all 
secluded themselves with her in apartments specially pro- 
vided for them, after which a new cloister is said to have 
been erected, for their separate accommodation. t 

Mahinda lived till about B. C. 193,¢ “having propagated 
over Lanka the supreme religion of the vanquisher, his doc- 
trines, his church discipline, and especially the means by 


* See Mahav. pp. 78 - 124. 

t Comp. Mahiav. p. 85, with pp. 120,121. It is worthy of remark, as indicatin 
the influence of Buddhism in elevating the female sex in India, that the Sanskrit 
dramas, which generally put some vulgar dialect into the mouths of their female 
characters, thus placing them on a low social level, ascribe higher dignity, on the 
contrary, to Buddhist women, by making them speak the classic language. We 
might expect to find, however, that the more liberal principle of the Buddhists did 
not until after several generations prevail over the base sentiment of ancient times, 
which had subjected the Indian female toa humiliating ministry to the pleasure of 
the other sex: so that the absence of any earlier indication of sisterhoods among 
the Buddhists, devoting themselves to the interests of their religion, is not sur- 
prising. 

¢ He died in the eighth year of Dévanampriyatissa’s successor, and Dévan 
reigned forty years. Mahav. p. 124. B. C. 241 48= B. ©. 193. 
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which the fruits of a state of sanctification are to be obtained 
in the most perfect manner.” The history of Ceylon speaks 
of him, as “a luminary like unto the divine teacher himself.” 
It is certain, that no event contributed to the perpetuation 
and strengthening of Buddhism, so. much as the conversion 
of Lanka under Mahinda. The constant intercourse of this 
island with the parent country of Buddhism, and its partici- 
pation in the ancient civilization of the continent of India, 
afforded the religion of Buddha, there, a soil at once congenial 
and renewed, so that the transplanting made it grow the 
more luxuriantly. Though it was here too met by Brahman- 
ism, there had not been centuries of secret jealousy, as in 
India, to make this antagonist rigid; and perhaps the Brah- 
manism of Ceylon was always a mere mythology, rather than 
a philosophical system. But, whatever may be the reason, 
the fact is unquestionable, that Buddhism assumed a fullness 
of development and a fixedness in Ceylon, which it never had 
reviously. Its establishment there is sometimes called by the 
Buddhists, using a figure of the old Brahman mythology, the 
Lankavataram, which signifies, that there was in Lanka a new 
avatar or manifestation of Buddha. Perhaps we may reason- 
ably suppose, that Mahinda, who being of regal descent, could 
not but exalt the place which he took, of head of the mendicant 
order, first brought to distinct and conscious existence that 
hierarchical element, which was afterwards so characteristic 
of Buddhism in Tibet, and which became represented by an 
imaginary succession of so-called Bodhisatvas, or superior 
beings next after Buddha in the scale of creation, and su 
sed to have derived their authority originally from Buddha 
imself. It accords with this, that while, in the earlier history 
of Buddhism, the whole fraternity of the Bhikshus were, to 
judge only from the Mahavanso, always dependent in some 
measure upon the countenance of the sovereign, and ac- 
knowledged a feeling of the necessity of his active coépera- 
tion with them in any important ecclesiastical proceedings, 
that same authority mentions events of a later period, which 
indicate that the Buddhist mendicants in Ceylon became 
used to political intrigue, inclined to take upon themselves 
political functions, and were accustomed to dupe the king’s 
conscience for their own aggrandizement.* 


% See Mahav. pp. 157, 158. 194, &c. 201, 205-207. 
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A few years before the commencement of our era, the oral 
law of the Buddhists was first committed to writing in Cey- 
lon. “The profoundly wise Bhikkhus had heretofore orally 
perpetuated the text (the Pali) of the Pitakas, and the com- 
mentary (the Atthakatha). At this period, these Bhikkhus, 
foreseeing the perdition of the people, assembled: and in 
order that the religion might endure for ages, recorded the 
same in books.”* ‘The Buddhists of Further India and Cey- 
lon, name the language of their sacred books the Pali, or the 
Magadhi, — the latter evidently distinguishing it as a dialect 
of the province of Magadha,—the former referring to its 
religious use, whether the signification of the word Pali, as it 
occurs in Aséka’s inscriptions, where it means ordinance of 
sacred law, or that of scriptural text in opposition to com- 
mentary, which appears in the passage just quoted from the 
Mahavanso, is considered to be the nearest to the original 
meaning. But the dialect of the Sanskrit, which the Indian 
grammarians call Magadhi, though it has been found to be the 
language of the oldest monuments of Buddhism, of the age of 
which we are sure, Asdka’s edicts, is even more deteriorated 
from the classic model, than the Pali of the Buddhist books. 
This phenomenon will be explained if we suppose, either, that 
the oral tradition of the precepts and dogmas of Buddha always 
remained so true, even to the peculiarities of the dialect in 
which they were first formally published, that it did not fall in 
with any variations of that dialect in later times: or, that the 
principles of the new religion were not expressed by Buddha 
and his immediate followers, in the popular language just as 
spoken, but with certain modifications, which, while not un- 
fitting it for the popular ear, gave to it such a degree of 
superiority, that it can be- compared to advantage with the 
language of the people three centuries afterwards, even though 
it may have participated, in the progress of tradition, in the 
changes of the spoken language: or else, that when the oral 
law of the Buddhists came to be fixed in writing, the lan- 
guage was accommodated to some extent to that model of 
written composition, which existed in the ancient literature 
of India,—in order that it might better compare with the 
style of the sacred books of the Brahmans, at the same time 


* See Mahiv. p. 207. This event took place under a Vattadch&mini, who began to 
reign one hundred and seventy-eight years and ight months after Dévanampriya- 
tissa’s death. B. C. 201 less 179-178=B. C. 
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that it retained its more popular character. The latter expla- 
nation is altogether the most plausible.* 
_ In the latter half of the fifth century, a prince of the name 
of Mahanamo (Sansk. Mahanama,) occupied the throne of 
the first patron of Buddhism in Ceylon.t ‘I'he Mahavanso 
gives us a glimpse of the condition of the Buddhists in Cen- 
tral India, in his reign, which deserves to be noticed, in the 
absence of all circumstantial accounts of Indian Buddhism 
after the time of Aséka. The period of the reign of Maha- 
nama was also an era of importance in respect to the wider 


* That the primitive Buddhists used the vernacular ee altogether has been 
disputed by Mr. Hodgson, English resident in Nepal: “ Why,” he asks, “ should 
men, with the Sanskrit at command, and having to defend their principles in the 
schools against ripe scholars from all parts of India, (for those were days of high 
debate, and of perpetual formal disputation in palaces and cloisters,) be supposed 
to have resorted to a limited and feeble organ, when they had the universal and more 
powerful one equally available. The presumption that they did not thus postpone 
Sanskrit to Prakrit is, in my judgment, worth a score of any inferences deducibvle 
from monumental slabs, backed as this presumption is by the Sanskrit records of 
Buddhism discovered here (in Nepal.) ose records came direct from the proxi- 
mate head-quarters of Buddhism. And if the principles of this creed were not ex- 
pounded and systematized in the schools of India in Sanskrit, what are we to make 
of the Nepalese originals, and of the avowed Tibetan translations? In my judg- 
ment, the extent be character of these works settle the question, that the philo- 
sophic founders of Buddhism used Sanskrit and Sanskrit only, to expound, defend, 
and record the speculative principles of their system, principles without which the 
vulgar creed would be for us mere leather and prunella. Nor is this opinion in the 
least opposed to your notion, (mine too,) that the practical system of belief, deduced 
from those principles, was spread among the vulgar of the spot. as well as propa- 
gated to remoter parts, by means of the vernacular.” To this Mr. Prinsep replies: 
“There can be no doubt, as Mr. Hodgson says, that all scholastic disputation with 
the existing Brahmanical schools, which Sakya personally visited and overcame, 
must have been conducted in the classical language. The only question is, whether 
any of these early disquisitions have been preserved, and whether, for example, 
the life of Sakya, called the Lalita Vistara, found by Prof. Wilson to agree verbatim 
with the Tibetan translation examined simultaneously by Mr. Csoma, has a greater 
antiquity than the Pitakattayan of Ceylon.” He then adds an extract of a letter of 
Csoma de Kordsi, which proposes a solution of the apparent difficulty, urged by Mr. 
Hodgson against the opinion of the Buddhists themselves, that the dialect of Ma- 
gis was the primary language of their sacred writings “In reference to your and 

r. Turnour’s opinion, that the original records of the Buddhists in ancient India 
were written in the Magadhi dialect, I beg leave to add in support of it, that in the 
index of register of the Kahgyur it is stated, that the Sutras in general, gecepting 
the Sher-chhin and Rgyud, (i. e. those parts treating of transcendental theology, an 
the mysteries of religions worship. See Asiatic Researches, xx. pp. 393 and 487,) 

‘after the death of Shakya, were first written in the Sindhu language, and the Sher- 
chhin and Rgyud in the Sanskrit ; but part of the Rgyud also in several other corrupt 
dialects. It is probable that in the seventh century and afterwards, the ancient 
Buddhistic religion was remodelled and generally written in Sanskrit, before the 
Tibetans commenced its introduction by translations into their own country.” Jour. 
of As. Soc. of Bengal, vi. p. 682, &c. 

t Mahanima began to reign four,hundred and seventy-six years and seven months 
after Vattadchamini, who twelve years. B.C. 10 plus 476=A.D. 466. He 
reigned 22 years, till A. D. 4 
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propagation of the religion of Buddha. “ A brahman youth, 
born in the neighborhood of the terrace of the great bo-tree 
(in Magadha,) accomplished in the ‘wijja’ and ‘sippa;’ 
who had achieved the knowledge of the three ‘ wédos, and 
possessed great aptitude in obtaining acquirements: indefa- 
tigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a schismatic 
wanderer over Jambudipo, (Gangetic India,) established him- 
self, in the character of a disputant, in a certain wiharo, and 
was in the habit of rehearsing, by night and by day, with 
clasped hands, a discourse which he had learned, perfect in 
all its component parts, and sustained throughout in the same 
lofty strain. A certain mahathéro, Réwato, becoming ac- 
quainted with him there, and (saying to himself,) ‘ This indi- 
vidual is a person of profound knowledge ; it will be worthy 
(of me) to convert him;’ inquired, ‘ Who is this who is 
braying like an ass?’ (The brahman) replied to him; 
‘Thou canst not define, then, the meaning conveyed in the 
braying of asses.’ On (the théro) rejoining, ‘I can define 
it;’ he (the brahman) exhibited the extent of the knowledge 
which he possessed. The théro criticized each of his propo- 
sitions, and pointed out in what respect they were fallacious. 
He, who had been thus refuted, said, ‘ Well, then, descend to 
thy own creed ;’ and he propounded to him a passage from 
the ‘ Abhidhammo’ (of the Pitakattaya.) He (the brahman) 
could not divine the signification of that (passage;) and 
inquired, ‘ Whose manto is this?’ ‘It is Buddho’s manto.’ 
On his exclaiming, ‘Impart it to me;’ (the théro) replied, 
‘Enter the sacerdotal order.” He who was desirous of ac- 
quiring the knowledge of the Pitakattaya, subsequently 
coming to this conviction: ‘ This is the sole road to salva- 
tion ;’ became a convert to that faith. As he was as pro- 
found in his (ghés6) eloquence, as Buddho himself, they 
conferred on him the appellation of Buddhaghéso, (Sansk. 
Buddhoghésha) the Voice of Buddha; and throughout the 
world he became as renowned as Buddho. Having there 
(in Jambudipo) composed an original work called ‘ Nané- 
dayan ;’ he, at the same time, wrote the chapter called ‘ Attha- 
salini,” on the Dhammasangini (one of the commentaries on 
the Abhidhammo.) Réwato théro then observing that he 
was desirous of undertaking the ¢ompilation of a ‘ Parittat- 
thakathan’ (a general commentary on the Pitakattaya,) thus 
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addressed him; ‘The text alone (of the Pitakattaya) has 
been preserved in this land: the Atthakatha are not extant 
here; nor is there any version to be found of the wada 
(schisms) complete. The Singhalese Atthakatha are genu- 
ine. They were composed in the Singhalese language by 
the inspired and profoundly wise Mahindo, who had previ- 
ously consulted the discourses of Buddho, authenticated at 
the three convocations, and the dissertations and arguments 
of Sariputto and others, and they are extant among the Sing- 
halese. Repairing thither, and studying the same, translate 
(them) according to the rules of the grammar of the Magad- 
has. It will be an act conducive to the welfare of the whole 
world.” Having been thus advised, this eminently wise per- 
sonage rejoicing therein, departed from thence, and visited 
this island in the reign of this monarch (Mahanamo,) 

Taking up his residence in the secluded 
Ganthakaro wiharo at Anuradhapura, he translated according 
to the grammatical rules of the Magadhas, which is the root 
of all languages, the whole of the Singhalese Atthakatha 
(into Pali.) This proved an achievement of the utmost con- 
sequence to all languages spoken by the human race. All the 
théros and acharayos held this compilation in the same estima- 
tion as the text (of the Pitakattaya.) Thereafter, the objects of 
his mission having been fulfilled, he returned to Jambudipo, 
to worship at the bo-tree (at Uruwélaya, in Magadha.”) * 
From this passage we learn that the Brahmans of India 
were now actively engaged in repelling the extensive en- 
croachments of the Buddhists; and that Buddhism had at 
the same time lost something of its vigor there, inasmuch as 
the true interpretation of its sacred books, the Atthakatha, 
made up by the experience of its ancient teachers, from the 
age of the first council, was no longer possessed either in oral 
tradition, or in a written form. This important appendix and 
support to the Pitakas, must have fallen away, however, by 
degrees; so that the religion of Buddha may be said to have 
begun to decline in its native country in the first centuries of 
our era. Meanwhile the ancient Atthakatha was preserved 
in Ceylon; and by the restoration of it to India, from that 
island, there was a reciprocation of influence in behalf of 


See Mahav. pp. 200 - 253. 
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Buddhism upon its parent country.* But Buddhaghdésha’s 
Pali version of the Atthakatha was adopted in Ceylon: and 
probably that traditionary comment had never before been 
written in the dialect of Magadha. The literary labors of 
Buddhaghdsha, which are noticed in the Mahavanso, as des- 
tined to “conduce to the welfare,of the whole world,” and 
as having “proved of the utmost consequence to all lan- 
guages spoken by the human race,” are historically connected 
with the introduction of Buddhism into Further India. 

Col. Symes, the English ambassador to Ava, informs us 
that the Arhans of Birma, profess to have received their reli- 
gion from Zehoo (Pali, Sihalo) or Ceylon by the way of Ar- 
racan. Ceylon is their holy land, and, in common with all the 
inhabitants of Further India, they speak of Buddha as the 
son of a king of that island, and their sacred era corres- 
ponds exactly with that of the Ceylonese. With the Budd- 
hists of Siam, too, Ceylon is the original seat of their religion ; 
and the Ceylonese era of Buddha’s death is theirs; their 
sacred language also is the Pali. According to their own 
story, the immediate source of Buddhism with them was 
Kambodja and Laos. In these other countries of Further 
India again, we find the Pali to be the sacred language, and 
that Ceylon is the place of pilgrimage to the devout Budd- 
hist.t On all these grounds it appears certain, that Buddhism 
was carried to Further India from Ceylon. But as to the 
time of its introduction there, we have only the statement of 
P. Carpanus, on the authority of a Birman history, called 
the Maharazoen (from Sanskrit Maha, great, and Radchan, 
king’) that the Pali books and character were brought from 


* The existence of an interpretation, of ancient authority, supplementary to the 
Buddhist Scripture itself, probably led the way in the progress of time, as further 
explanation became necessary and was suggested, to that immense multiplication 
of books esteemed sacred, among the nations which received Buddhism later, as 
the Chinese, the Tibetans, and the Mongols. We read in the Mahavanso, that 
Buddhaghdésha’s translation of the Singhalese Atthakatha “ was held in the same 
estimation as the text (of the Pitakas.”) That this ancient interpretation should 
require for itself a comment, on account of the language in which it might happen 
to be made known, or the nature of the ideas expressed, (which renee be most 
likely to occur on the introduction of Buddhism among people so different from the 
Indians. as the Chinese and the natives of northern Asia,) was sufficient to give 
occasion to an enlargement of it by additions, which should in their turn obtain cur- 
rency, and even became incorporated into the code of Scripture itself. 

+ See Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, by M. Symes, Esq., London, 
1800, p. 299, and Die Erdkunde von Asien, von Carl Ritter, iii. 1165 1165. Arban, 
or Veneradle, is a common title of the Buddhist ecclesiastic: 
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Ceylon to Pegu by a Brahman, named Buddhaghéso, in the 
940th year of their era, or A. D. 307.* It is, however, asserted 
by Mr. Turnour, that the Pali books of Buddha, of the Bir- 
mans and Siamese, do not differ from those of the Ceylonese, 
which points to the identity of the Buddhaghésha of Ceylon, 
to whom, as has been already stated, the Buddhists of that 
island refer their Atthakatha, with the person of the same 
name mentioned in Birman history, especially when we take 
into the account the wide circulation in foreign lands, which 
his Pali Atthakatha is said to have had. As to the discrepancy 
of a century between the Birman date, and that assigned to 
Buddhaghdésha in the Ceylonese history, we might, with so 
good a reason for identifying the persons, allow it to pass asa 
misstatement of Carpanus; but possibly the tradition of the 
Birmans may have confounded the first propagation of 
Buddhism among them with their reception of its sacred 
books. The religion of Buddha was, therefore, made known 
to the Birmans not later than the close of the fifth century, 
nor earlier than the beginning of the third. Another means 
of ascertaining by what way Buddhism came to Further 
India, and its relative age in the several countries included 
under that name, is a careful criticism of the Pali alphabets 
which are found there. This has been carried out in a most 
satisfactory manner by the learned Burnouf and Lassen in 
their Essai sur le Pali: and we may here draw some impor- 
tant inferences from the results of their valuable labors. 
Supposing the tradition, that the Buddhist books were trans- 
mitted from Ceylon to Further India, to be correct, we should 
find somewhere eastward of Hindustan, an alphabet associa- 
ted with Buddhism, which is derivable from some ancient 
character of Ceylon, or, as Ceylon affords us no such speci- 
men of an ancient alphabet, one which will serve as a medi- 
um between the ancient Dévanagari of Hindustan and the 
modern Singhalese, at the same time that the forms of the 
Pali alphabets of Birma and Siam may be derived from it. 
Such an alphabet appears in the Akchara Buddha, or Alpha- 
bet of Buddha, of the island of Java, which may therefore be 
supposed to have been once used by the Buddhists in Ceylon, 


* Alph. Barman. p. 14, ed. 1787, quoted in Essai sur le Pali par Burnouf et Las- 
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either in the same or an older form,* and to have been trans- 
mitted thence with Buddhism to Further India. But if this 
is allowed, then undoubtedly the Buddhism of Java had_ its 
immediate origin in Ceylon: and since the Akchara Buddha, 
compared with the oldest written character of Birma, the 
square Pali, has marks of higher antiquity, it further follows 
that Java received the religion of Buddha sooner than Birma 
did. The Pali alphabet of the Siamese is still more modern 
than the square Pali: but the tradition of Siam referring to 
Kambodja and Laos as the proximate source of its religion, 
forbids deriving it through the old Birman,—and would 
rather lead to the supposition, that in Kambodja or Laos may 
be found an alphabetical character to connect it with the 
Akchara Buddha of Java, and that the Buddhist religion and 
its accompanying influences came across from Java to the 
eastern side of the continent of Further India, and in that 
way at length reached the Siamese. 

The island of Java, according to its own chroniclers, 
received Indian colonies from the Deccan in the first 
years of the era of Salivahana, beginning with A. D. 76: 
and we. have a literary monument in the Kavi language of 
that island, which in the attitude of mutual antagonism in 
which it presents certain indigenous divinities and deities of 
India, bears marks of belonging to a period of Javanese history 
not far removed from that event. But even this oldest speci- 
men known to us of the literature of Java, contains a mixture 
of Buddhist doctrine, from which we may perhaps infer, that 
Buddhism began to spread in Java as early at least as the 
second century of our era. Another similar work, exhibiting 
a predominance of Indian mythology, and “ proceeding almost 
entirely from Buddhist doctrine,” indicates the further progress 
of Indian civilization and Buddhism together.t The Chi-/ 


* A tradition of Ceylon speaks of thes first introduction of writing there under 
Dévanampriyatissa. Asiatic Researches, vii. p. 422. Calcutta, 1801. 

+t See Mémoire, Lettre et Rapports relatifs au cours de langues Malaye et Javanaise 
fait a la Bibl. Royale, &c., &c., par Edward Dulaurier. Paris, 1843, pp. 20, 27, 29, 
and Ueber die Kawi-Sprache auf der Insel Java, von Wilhelm v. Humbolt. 
Bd. i. Kap. ii. Beurtheilung des Alters und der Art der Verbindungen mit Indien 
aus dem Zustande Java’s in Sprache, Einrichtungen und Gebrauche. Berlin, 1832. 
Hnmboldt observes: “ Der Buddhismus auf Java hat sic! offenbar auf Sanskritische 
Bachen gegrindet” .. . . “dass das Pali auf Java gar nicht eingewirkt hat, zeigt 
sich daran, dass man im Kawi, so wie im Javanischen selbst, keine Spur derselben 
antrifft. Das Kawi fthrt bloss auf reines Sanskrit zurtck, und gibt gar keinen Anlass 
Pali darin zu vermuthen. Die Buddha-lehre gelangte nach Jeva, Ghne durch das 
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nese pilgrim, whose narrative has already been of so much 
service, informs us of the state of Java in the beginning of 
the fifth century in these few words: “ Arrived ata king- 
dom called Ye-pho-thi (Yava Dvipa, or island of Yava.) 
Heretics and Brahmans are very numerous there; the law of 
Foé is there out of the question.”* Java was probably 
the centre from which Buddhism spread to other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago: for, after its colonization from India, 
it became the leading island of the group, both in a political 
and a religious point of view, and continued so to the end of 
the fourteenth century. We may expect, however, more 
light than we yet have, on the migrations of the Buddhists 
over the Indian Ocean. 

We must now turn back to notice some events in the his- 
tory of Buddhism in the north of India, and beyond the 
Himalaya. We have already seen that a country included 
in the kingdom of Cashmere received a Buddhist mission, 
B. C. 241. But the Radjatarangini says, that one Asdka, 
whose reign it makes to begin eighty-four years after Buddha’s 
death, or 459 B. C.,+ “ having extinguished within him every 
vicious inclination, and embraced the religion of Dchina 
(the Vanquisher, or Buddha,) spread stipa-heaps widely in 
Suschkala here, where is the mountain of Vitasta.’” The 


Medium der Pali-sprache hindurchzugehn, also in einer Zeit und aus einer Gegend, 
wo die heiligen Buddha-schriften in Sanskritsprache gelesen wurden:” and he 
seems inclined to believe, that Buddhism was brought to Java from Kalinga on the 
eastern coast of Hindustan. But there may have been Sanskrit books in Ceylon 
which were transported to Java; and Humboldt makes it evident that the Javanese 
Buddhism was of a philosophical mould. We may perhaps be allowed to suggest, 
whether the translation of the Pali Scriptures into Sanskrit, which Csoma de K6rdsi 
supposes was made in the seventh century and afterwards, evidently with reference 
to the introduction of the Buddha-religion into Tibet and other northern countries, 
had not in fact been begun in Ceylon.at a much earlier period, even at the begin- 
ning of our era, when the oral law of the Buddhists was first written in Pali. It is 
not at all unlikely, that the conflict with Brahmanism led the Buddhists to go yet a 
step further, than to refine their provincial dialect, as it has been shown they proba- 
bly did, for the sake of better appearance, on first committing it to writing, and that 
from that time they gradually embodied their Scriptures in the true classic language. 
The more metaphysical writings would naturally, according to this view, have re- 
ceived the improved dress sooner than others of a more popular character, and such 
may have been carried to Java. Were it true, that the Foé Koué Ki speaks of 
Sanskrit books of Buddhism in Ceylon, in the fifth century, as Humboldt states on 
secondary authority, this theory would have some historical support: but the lan- 

ge Fan cannot be proved to signify in that narrative the Sanskrit any more than 
the Pali, its proper meaning being the language of India, indefinitely ; see note to 
Foé Koué Ki, on p. 15. 


|| 
* See Foé Koué Ki, pp. 360, 364. 
t See Note f, p. 101. 
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same history adds, “the Vitasta here in the city was to be 
seen amid consecrated groves, and viharas: the tchaitya 
ordered to be built was one of which the eye could not reach 
the summit.”* The river called the Vitasta in this passage 
is the Jelum, or Hydaspes, as the observation of an Eng- 
lish traveller, Vigne, enables us to afirm.t The mountain 
of the same name must have been not far from this river 
in some part of its course: but whether Sushkala was in the 
valley of Cashmere, or not, cannot be determined; though 
there is no reason to doubt that it belonged to the dominion — 
of the Cashmerian king. But the history of Cashmere 
represents Buddhism there, as from the first consisting merely 
in the worship of Buddha, together with Siva and Vishnu: 
that the people and their princes were Buddhists to some 
extent, in certain periods, is chiefly indicated by the building 
of viharas and stupas, and the erection of Buddha-images; 
or if, as is the case, one of the moral precepts of Buddhism, 
that no animated being should be destroyed, appears to have 
been sometimes recognized, we find, that there might be at 
the same time no worship paid to Buddha, and that the study 
of the Védas was encouraged.{ Such was the incoherent 
form of the Buddhism of Cashmere, in general. Yet it is 
very possible, that it had a stricter character within the pre- 
cincts of the viharas, and that the principles of the religion 
were there inculcated.§ One period, however, formed an 
exception to this general representation of Cashmerian 
Buddhism. It has been already referred to, but deserves a 
more distinct notice. The Radjatarangini says of the Tur- 
ushkas, who reigned in Cashmere: “ These kings, though 
of the race of the Turushkas, were protectors of virtue. In 
the plain Sushka, and elsewhere, they built retreats for sacred 
studies, tchaityas, and other edifices. During their long 


* See Radijatar. i. 102, 103, and on the name Dchina, Troyer’s Radjatar. i. pp. 352, 


+ “ The Jelum, above Islamabad, is called the Sandren ; thence to Baramala it is 
known only by the name of the Vet, or Wet, or Beyah : thence in the pass it retains 
with - indoos its Sanskrit name, the Vetasta.” See Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, 
vi. p. 767. 

MSee Rajatar. iii. 2—96 ; v. 29, 43, 64. 

There is not in the RAjatarangini a single expression of the writer, which im- 
plies either that he was a Brahman or a Buddhist ; he cannot, therefore, be supposed 
to have been guilty of a want of honesty, owing to religious prejudice, in handling , 
the national traditions, and the conviction is strengthened, that i has given us, as 
he professes to do, the result of unbiased research. : 
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reign, for the most part, the valley of Cashmere was in the 
power of the Bauddhas, of great fame for their roaming | 
about.” A more graphic description of Buddhist Mendi- 
cants, zealously engaged in propagating their religion, could 
scarcely have been drawn: and it-clearly appears, that the 
religion of Buddha was.dominant Cashmere under that 
dynasty, or between B. C. 393 and B. C. 249, according to a 
‘computation which has been already stated.* 

But it is chiefly on account of the name of that race of 
princes, that reference is here made to it. The great geog- 
rapher, Carl Ritter, supposes they may have been a Bactrian, 
or Geto-Scythian Turkish tribe of the north ;+ and perhaps 
it was through them, when their dynasty at length gave way 
to the line of native princes in Cashmere, that a knowledge 
of the religion, which they had so long fostered abroad, was 
first carried to their native plains; and possibly they were 
accompanied by some of those roaming mendicants, whom 
they had allowed to gain so much influence in Cashmere, 
but who, with the change of dynasty there, might not have 
retained their power in that country, had they remained be- 
hind. With the expulsion of the Turushkas from Cashmere, 
may indeed, with some plausibility, be connected those tra- 
ditions of Northern Asia, which speak of Cashmerian Cha- 
mens or Sramanas, that is, Buddhist Mendicants, who left 
their native land to spread “the religion of the vanquisher” 
in that wide domain of barbarism, where it was destined to 
exert so astonishing an influence.f Let us, therefore, exam- 
ine whether there is any particular tradition, which may give 
a more historical air to this suggestion. It is known, that 
Khotan, the western part of Lesser Bochara, was a great 
mart of commercial intercourse in ancient times, between 
China and Persia, and of the traffic of the remote East with 
the countries westward of the Persian Empire, by the way 
of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea; and that it had also inti- 
mate relations with Central India, across Cashmere, is con- 
clusively proved by the names of many places there, as given 


* See Note t, p. 101. 

+ See Ritter’s Erdkunade von Asien, B. ii. s. 1100, &c. 

t See Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 41, 45, &c. With Sramanas, in Prakrit 
Samanos, is probably connected the appellation, Zauareso,'given by Greek writers 
to certain of the Indian philosophers. ; : 
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by the Chinese authors, of which, according to Rémusat, the 
Sanskrit origin may still be recognized. We further know, 
that at the time of the Mongol conquest, Khotan had been 


. long a centre of Buddhist influence; for the Buddhists of 


countries further to the east were then wont to make pilgrim- 
ages thither, to inquire after the sacred books, and the tradi- 
tions of their religion.* The period of the introduction of 
Buddhism into that country is entirely undetermined, unless 
a certain tradition, which was current in Khotan in the time 
of the Chinese dynasty of the Thang, may afford the desired 
clue. The tradition is, that the prince of Khotan was mi- 
raculously descended from the deity Pi-chamen, which, if it 
has any foundation in fact, can scarcely be interpreted to 
signify less than that the civil state had been established 
under Buddhist influence. But we have the information of 
a Chinese author, that from the time of Wouti of the 
dynasty of the Han, an emperor whose reign was from 
B. C. 140 to B. C. 87, Khotan began to have political rela- 


tions with China, and that the succession of its princes was 


not afterwards interrupted, down to the age of the Thang ;+ 
consequently, the tradition respecting the establishment of 
the principality must refer to a period as remote, at the ve 

least, as the close of the first century before our era; and, 
though beyond this there is ground only for conjecture, it is 
worthy of remark, that the tradition relates to an event, which 
might very naturally have been connected with the expul- 
sion of the Turushkas from Cashmere, about B. C. 249. 
Within what limits the religion of Buddha anciently spread 


in Northern Asia, or to what extent it still exists there, is. not 


precisely ascertained.} So far as we know, its influence has 
been most powerfully felt in Tibet and Mongolia, which, 
under the great Mongol emperors, were united into one 
Buddhist diocese. Its history in these countries, therefore, 
has claims upon our attention. 

According to a tradition of the Mongols, the foundation of 
Buddhism, in Tibet, was laid in A. D. 367, when certain books 
and objects held in veneration by the Buddhists as emblems, 


* See Hist. de la Ville de Khotan, préface, and Ritter’s Erdkunde von Asia, 


i. 228, dc. 
1 See Hist de la V. de Khotan, pp. 37-40, and pp. 1 and 83. 
Pp. OC. : 
Fay see Recherches sur les langues Tartares, par M. Abel-Rémusat. Paris, 1620, 
Pp. 289, &. 
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are said to have appeared in a mysterious manner ; and it is 
added, that they were preserved as sacred treasures, unex- 
plained in respect to their origin or their real value, until 
A. D. 632, when the reigning sovereign, named Srongdsan 
Gambo, sent to India to obtain an alphabet, in which the 
Tibetan language might be written, for the purpose of 
spreading the religion of Buddha in that country.* But it is 
evident, that whatever knowledge of Buddhism may have 
existed in Tibet previously to this period, in the seventh 
century, it had not been acquired from any books of that re- 
ligion; for then the alphabet of such books would certainly 
have been adopted at once for the Tibetan language, when 
the object was to clothe the sacred words of Buddha in a 
more intelligible form ; and there would have been no occa- 
sion to send abroad for an alphabet. Nor does tradition say, 
that it was any part of Srongdsan’s design in sending to India, 
to obtain a key to those books, which, it is pretended, had 
been so carefully treasured for nearly three centuries, and 
which, if that- had been the case, he would certainly have 
made it his first object to decypher, when he was seeking an 
alphabet for his native tongue. Most probably, therefore, the 
Buddhist books were first brought into Tibet in the seventh 
century, and the story of their previous introduction and 
preservation was a state trick, tom ot to give them more 
authority in the view of the people. We have only to suppose 
that the Buddhist religion had become, a short time before, 
somewhat known, andl had already produced a movement in 
favor of civilization, which, according to tradition, took place 
in the reign of Srongdsan Gambo, and it will appear quite 
likely that this sovereign sought to procure an alphabet for 
the ‘Tibetan, with a view to the wider promulgation of the 
religion newly introduced. His sending to India may have 
been merely because that land was famous in the north as a 
home of learning, or it may indicate that Buddhism was 
brought from thence into Tibet. One story gives the partic- 
ular circumstance, that the mission deputed by Srongdsan 
Gambo went as far as to Southern India, with which coin- 
cides the account of native authors, that the most ancient 
sacred character used in Tibet was the Landsha,—a name 


* See Ssanang Ssetsen, pp. 25, 27, 29, 31, and notes, pp. 326 - 328. 
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which is the proper Tibetan form of Lanka, — and the fact, 
that the alphabet of Tibet, with which we are acquainted, 
as used for sacred purposes, has clearly a resemblance to 
the Akchara Buddha of Java, which probably came from 
Ceylon. The establishment of Buddhism on a firm footing 
in Tibet seems to have dated from about the middle of the 
seventh century, (A. D. 689-641,) when Srongdsan, as it is 
said, married two princesses, the one of China, the other of 
Nepal, who each brought with them to the Tibetan court 
large collections of Buddhist books, as well as images of 
Buddha. ‘This was the era of the first general translation of 
the sacred writings of the Buddhists into Tibetan, and of the 
appropriation to its object, on an extensive scale, of the al- 
phabet imported from India. A commission was appointed, 
consisting of an Indian Pandit, two Nepalese teachers, one 
Chinese, and a Tibetan, to translate “the books of doctrine 
and the ritual,’ which consequently were possessed, in part, 
in each of the languages of the foreign interpreters ; and 
though this would not of itself justify the inference that 
some of them were in Sanskrit, yet the late discovery 
of Sanskrit Buddhist books in Nepal, from which a por- 
tion of the Tibetan version appears to have been made, is 
at.once a strong presumption in favor of it, and a confirma- 
tion of this whole account of the embodying of the Buddhist 
writings in the Tibetan language.* By this translation of the 
‘words of Buddha,” “the sun of the religion was made to 
rise upon the dark land of Tibet.” Yet that development 
of Buddhism, which seems to have been peculiar to Tibet, 
or Lamaism, was reserved for a later age. Under the Mongol 


* See Ssanang Seetsen, pp. 35, 37, and notes, pp. 333, 343. That Buddhist hooks 
were brought from Nepal at this time, and that * sche’ Nepalese were concerned 
in the translation into Tibetan, shows that Buddhism had become acclimated there 
before it was in Tibet. See also, on this point, 8. S. p. 335. The whole collection of ° 
the Tibetan Buddhist books consists of the Kahgyur, or Translation of command- 
ment, in one hundred volumes, and the Stahgyur, in two hundred and twenty-five 
volumes. The latter, probably, corresponds in subject to the Atthakathi of Ceylon. 
The former is sometimes called Dé-not-sum, which is equivalent to Tripitakan, and 
comprehends the three divisions, Dulva, or Vinaya, Do, or Sitra, and Chhos-non- 

, or Abhidharma. See Analysis of the Tibetan sacred works, by Csoma de Kor6s1, 
in Asiatic Researches, 4to. vol. xx. p. 41, &c., and p. 553, &e. It should be added, 
that not all the Tibetan translations were made under Srongdsan Gambo, but that in 
the eleventh century, after a temporary suppression of Buddhism in Tibet, when many 
of the Buddhist books had been destroyed, or withdrawn from circulation, “ the sacred 
writings not before known” were translated by an ecclesiastic of Hindustan. See 


S. p. 53, and note, p. 366. Comp. pp. 363, 364. 
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Tchinggis-khan, in the thirteenth century, temporal and 
spiritual power were first united in the person of the recog- 
nized head of the clerical order of the Buddhists, on his be- 
coming elevated to the rank of a sub-king in Tibet, then in- 
cluded within the empire of the Mongols; for so is to be 
interpreted the message of the conqueror to one of the Lamas 
of Tibet, which tradition has handed down in these laconic 
terms: “I was minded to call thee ; but as my race of world- 
ly business is not run, I have not called thee. From here I 
trust to thee, defend thou me from there.’ * After the middle 
of the thirteenth century, when Buddhism had extensively 
spread among the Mongols themselves, a grandson of 
Tchinggis-khan made the Grand Lama of Tibet “king of 
the doctrine in the three lands,” that is, Grand Lama, or 
Patriarch of the religion of Buddha for the whole empire; 
and, at the same time, this spiritual chief of the Buddhist 
religion «was treated as having the prerogative of dis- 
pensing temporal power by consecration, just as the sove- 
reigns of Europe, before the Reformation, were wont to re- 
ceive their crowns and the unction of royalty at the hands 
of the Roman Pontifft Under the dynasties which succeed- 
ed the brief period of the Mongol empire, there seems to have 


been an increased parade of veneration for the Buddhist Pa- 
triarchs, while at the same time less power was in their hands. 
In these circumstances the ecclesiastical system of Buddhism 
reached that acme of absurdity, the lama-worship, which first 
became known to Europeans, through the Jesuit mission- 
aries. 


_ * See.S. S.p. 89, and note, p. 393; where may be found an extract from a Mongol 
author, who speaks of the different periods of the history of Buddhism among the 
Mongols, and says: “the first of these periods is that, when Bogda Tschinggis 
Khaghan sent an ambassador to the head , with the following order: Be thou 
the Lama, to advise me now and in future ; I will become Master and Provider of 
the alms-gifts, and make the rites of the religion a _ of the state-establishment ; 
to this end have I exempted all the cl of Tibet m taxation.” 

1 See S. S. pp. 115, 117, and note, p. 397. The proper signification of Lama is, One 
who shows the way, that is, takes the lead of others in consecration to spiritual con- 
cerns. It does not necessarily indicate hierarchical-preéminence ; and probably was 
applied to any Buddhist ecclesiastic in Tibet, before it became appropriated to denote 
ne supremacy under Tchinggis-khan. In speaking of a clerical head of the 

ibetan Buddhists, whom the policy of Tchinggis-khan raised toa higher elevation, 
there is intended to be implied no more than that subordination with reference to 
relative attainments and reputation, which must exist among the Buddhist ecclesi- 
astics, as a result of their monastic training. How far this had become a more fixed 
distinction of rank, in Tibet, even before the time of the great Mongol conqueror, it 
is not easy to say. 
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It is not surprising, that the Jesuits imagined a work of 
the Devil in the near “resemblance of the institutions, which 
constitute the exterior form of the worship of the Grand La- 
ma, to those of the Roman church.” “Chez les Tartares, 
en effet,” says Abel-Rémusat, “on retrouve un pontife souve- 
rain, des patriarches chargés du gouvernement spirituel des 
provinces, un conseil de lamas supérieurs, qui se réunissent 
en conclave pour élire le pontife, et dont les insignes méme 
resemblent a ceux de nos cardinaux, des couvens de moines 
et de religieuses, des priéres pour les morts, la confession 
auriculaire, l’intercession des saints, le jeine, le baisement 
des pieds, les litanies, les processions, l’eau lustrale.” The 
same writer goes on to say: “ Tous ces rapports embarras- 
sent peu ceux qui sont persuadés, que le christianisme a ete 
autrefois fort repandu dans la Tartarie ; il leur semble evident, 
que les institutions des lamas, qui ne remontent pas au dela 
du xiiime siécle de notre ere, ont ete calqués sur les ndétres. 
L’explication est un peu plus difficile dans le systeme con- 
traire, parcequ’il faudroit avant tout prouver Ja haute antiqui- 
te du pontificat, et des pratiques lamaiques.”* That a 
knowledge of Christianity and of institutions associated with 
it, may have been disseminated in Tartary in the thirteenth 
century, is indeed easily conceivable, from the known extent 
of the conquests of Tchinggis-khan and his successors, which 
drew many strangers to their court from nominally Christian 
countries, from the zeal of the Nestorian missionaries, and 
of those sent out by St. Louis, and from the readiness of the 
Mongol emperors to give free scope, within their dominion, 
to all forms of faith and worship. But what M. Rémusat 
justly considered essential to the explanation of the resem- 
blances in question, on other ground than that of imitation of 
the Roman Church, the proof of the high antiquity of the 
Buddhist pontificate and the lama usages, is in part afforded 
by the progress which Buddhism made in manifesting its 
principles in Ceylon ; for we see, thai there the Buddhist ec- 
clesiastics were inclined to usurp power in the state, that a 
matured monastic institution was established, that proces- 
sions were the most common ceremony of religious worship, 
and that auricular confession was in use, before the close of 
the sixth century ; and there is not the least evidence that 


* See Recherches sur les langues Tartares. Disc. Prélim. p. 7. 
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Christianity was known so early on that island. Had- M. 
‘Rémusat been acquainted with the contents of the Mahavan- 
so, which was first published several years after he wrote the 
passage above quoted, he would not have so far countenanced 
the opinion, that the similarities between the Buddhist insti- 
tutions, as observed in Tibet, and those of his own church, 
are to be ascribed to a modelling of the former upon the 
latter. The truth seems to be, that the. Buddhist and the 
Papal ecclesiastical systems have something common in 
their essence, which produced similar developments, without 
any connection between them; and that when they were 
brought into contact, as in Tibet, the recognition of the for- 
eign system by the Buddhists, as kindred with their own, in 
certain particulars, led to actual imitation of it in others, so 
that the resemblance became yet more marked. We can, 
however, discover a reason, why the element of temporal 
authority, as founded upon spiritual prerogatives, should have 
come to its culminating point in Buddhism precisely when 
it did, without the influence of any example, — and that is 
the policy of the Mongol emperors, which naturally led them 
to make those their vicegerents over a conquered people, who 
would have the highest power to sway the popular will, on 
account of the religious reverence paid to them by the nation. 
The Grand Lamas of Tibet were never wholly independent 
of the Mongols, even in spiritual matters; but their spiritual 
authority was made to subserve the interests of the empire 
by its union with a temporal power based upon it. 

_ The Mongols were also the great patrons of Buddhism in 
China. In the thirteenth century, Koblai Khan brought a 
large part of China under the Mongol sceptre, and his reign 
was the period of the glory of the religion of Buddha in that 
country. It had its votaries there, however, previously, dur- 
ing many centuries. The date ordinarily assigned to its in- 
troduction, which was first stated. by Deguignes on Chinese 
authority, is A. D. 65.* But since it has been shown, that 
the influence of Buddhism had probably extended to Kho- 
tan, as early at least as the end of the first century before 
Christ, and that political relations began to arise between - 
Khotan and China not far from that time; we can scarcely 
hesitate to believe, that the propagandism of the Buddhists had 


* See Histoire Générale des Huns, &c., par M. Deguignes. i. p.30. Paris, 1756. 
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carried their religion into the Celestial Empire, even before 
our era; more especially as we find itto have been common, 
in later timies, for Buddhist Mendicants of the cloisters of 
Khotan, to be employed in political negotiations with the 
Chinese empire.* During the first three or four centuries, 
Buddhist pilgrims were constantly on the way from China 
to India, and the eastern part of the: Sassanidan empire, 
to obtain instruction in the faith of Buddha, and to collect 
the books of the religion; and a missionary zeal carried 
many from afar to China.t The first great era of the 

ropagation of Buddhism among the Chinese, early in the 
fourth century, was owing to the influence of an Indian 
Buddhist, named Fo-thou-tchhing, or Purity of Buddha, who, 
by adroitly availing himself of a knowledge of the powers of 
nature, to effect the semblance of miracles of healing and of 
raising the dead to life, and by fortunate predictions and 
shrewd auguries, and the so-called gift of second sight, gained 
entire command of the popular mind.{ But the system of 
Confucius was deeply rooted in the educated minds of the 
nation, and the opposition to Buddhism on the part of the 
Confucians made it odious to the Tartar prince, at whose 
court Fo-thou-tchhing had been received. The conception of 
virtue as a sort of social propriety, the putting away of the 
idea of deity as unessential, and the giving up of a future 
state of existence, all which belong to the doctrine of the great 
Chinese philosopher, are indeed directly opposed to the spirit of 
Indian religion, and more especially to the principles of Budd- 
hism. Another philosophy, however, which was cherished 
by a certain class of the thinking Chinese, though not distin- 
guishing the man of letters,as an adherence to the Confu- 
cian system did, the Tao-doctrine, may have prepared the 
way for the reception of Buddhism by the more instructed ; 
for it so nearly resembles the Buddhist philosophy in its 
fundamental idea, Tao, which it defines to be something 
nameless, deprived of action, thought, judgment, intelligence, 
the occasion but not the cause of created:éxistence ; and in 
the view it gives of the highest perfection as an absolute qui- 


* See Hist. de la Ville de Khotan, pp. 83, $5, 96. 

t See Memoir of Fo-thou-tchhing in Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, par M, 
Abel-Rémusat. Paris, 1829. ii. p. 17, &e. . 
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escence, without action, thought, or desire, that the inquiry 
suggests itself, whether Lao-tseu, the author of the Tao-doe- 
trine, whose age was the same with that of Buddha, can 
have had communication with the Indian sectary, or whether 
the coincidence of their principles is to be ascribed to revul- 
sion from a system of pantheism known to both, or whether 
Buddhism was imported into China far more anciently than 
has been supposed. It is true, that the Tao-sse, perceiving 
the rapid progress of Fo-thou-tchhing’s proselytism, regarded 
him as a dangerous rival, but jealousy without pride prefers 
concession, where the points of agreement outnumber those 
of difference.* A school was founded by Fo-thou-tchhing, 
which handed down the Buddhist doctrines among the Chi- 
nese. But within a century, the disciples of Buddha ‘were 
afflicted with severe disasters from political convulsions, so 
that their faith almost expired, while they neglected to ob- 
serve the precepts of their religion, and their sacred texts 
were dispersed or mutilated. It was in consequence of this 
state of things, that Chy-fa-hian, at the close of the fourth 
century, went on his pilgrimage into foreign Buddhist coun- 
tries, of which the results are so invaluable at the present day, 
as a monument of that particular age of Buddhism. The 
information he obtained respecting the local traditions of 
Buddha’s life and death, and the Scriptures ‘and established 
institutions of the Buddhists, had also the effect, at the time, 


* There is a singular tradition in the Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, p. 20, that ata 
short distance from the city of Khotan “ is the place, where Lao-tseu, having con- 
verted the barbarians to his doctrive, became himself Buddha ;” and Chinese tra- 
dition has much to say of the journerings of Lao-tseu.in countries far west of China. 
A very ingenious Memoir was written by M. Rémusat, to prove that the trigram- 


ro 
matic symbol of deity used by the ‘Tao-sse,— LHI WEL— had no signification 
in the Chinese language, and is merely a rendering of the sound of the Hebrew 
“itm ; and he supports his philological conclusions by reference to the traditions 
of Lao-tseu’s western travels. But the distinguished living Binologue, M. Stanis- 
a 


laus Julien, in a recent work has shown, from the commentary of a -sse philoso- 
er of the second century before Christ, that the mystic symbol has a distinct meaning 
in the Chinese tongue, and professes to have diseovered that the journeys of Lao- 
tseu to the west are wholly fictitious. If these views are admitted, the ground of 
the striking similarity between the doctrines of Lao-tseu and of Buddha, can only 
be, either, that China had felt the infinence of Indian religion at a very remote pe- 
riod, long before Buddhism was promulgated ; ‘or,that an indigenous pantheism had 
revailed, out of which the system ofl Lao-tseu developed itself; or, that some 
owledge of the Buddhist system had found its way into China already in the time 
of Confucius. See Mémoire sur la vie'et.les opinions de Lao-tseu, par Abel-Reé- 
musat, in Mém, de l’Acad des Inss. et Belles-Lettres, (new series,) t. vii. pp. 
1-4. Paris, 1624 And Le livre de la Voie et de la Vertu composé dans leVIe. 
si¢cle avant l’ére chrét. par le Philosophe Lao-tseu, trad. en &e., par Stan- 
islaus Julien. Paris,1842. Introd. pp. 
VOL. I. NO. II. 
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to give a new impulse to the religion of Buddha in China. 
Fifteen years was this devout pilgrim abroad, in Tartary, 
India, the country beyond the Indus, Ceylon, and the In- 
dian Archipelago; and after his return a critical digest of 
Buddhist doctrines and precepts was made by him, with the 
aid of an Indian Pandit, from the books, traditions, and ob- 
servations collected on his way. The first general transla- 
tion into Chinese of the Buddhist Scriptures, was made in 
A. D. 418, under the Tsin dynasty, and was probably a re- 
sult of Chy-fa-hian’s exploring tour. Another translation, 
which is the one now in use in China, was made A. D. 695, 
under one of the Thang emperors, by a friar of Khotan, — an 
age of persecution and laxity having intervened since Chy- 
fa-hian’s return, which made it necessary to establish the 
scriptural code of the Buddhists anew, from sources existing 
out of China.* 

I have thus endeavored to mark some of the most promi- 
nent events in the history of Buddhism, and have glanced at 
nearly every country where it has been propagated. Before 
concluding this sketch, however, I must notice more distinctly 
the last great era of Buddhist history,—that of its extirpa- 
tion in the country of its origin, and in the Indus-land, where 
it once took such deep root. It has been seen from the Maha- 
vanso, that in the latter part of the fifth century, the Brahmans 
of Central India were actively engaged in combating the 
Buddhists. Another authority, entirely independent of that, 
acquaints us, that in the year A. D, 495, the Patriarch of the 
Indian Buddhists transferred his seat to China, and that the 
succession was continued no longer in India.t From the 
whole narrative of the Chinese pilgrim, Chy-fa-hian, we fur- 
ther learn, that, up to the commencement of the fifth century, 
there was no open hostility between the Brahmans and Budd- 
hists, even in the city of Benares, which was afterwards to 


* Foé Koué Ki. Introd. pp. 40, 41, 51; Recherches sur les langues Tartares, 
p- 377; and Mélanges Asiatiques, par M. Abel- Rémusat, i. 150, 151. The original dis- 
tinction of Text and Commentary in the Buddhist Scriptures, expressed in the Ti- 
betan version, by the division into Kahgyur and Stahgyur, is also indicated in the 
Chinese translation by the classification into works of the higher course and works of 
the lower course, the legendary explanation of the Atthakatha being regarded as a 
preparation for the Tripitakan itsele As to the language of the originals, from which 
the Chinese versions were made. Rémusat affirms it to be “certain, that all the 
sacred books of the ChineseBuddhists were translated immediately from the Sans- 
krit into Chinese.” See note *, p. 111. 

Extract from the Japanese Encyclopedia, in Mélanges Asiatiques, i. p. 125. 
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be the head-quarters of Brahmanism. But we have accounts 
of two other Chinese pilgrims, named Soung-yun and Hiuan- 
thsang, who, the one in A. D. 502, and the other between 
A. D. 630 and 650, traversed the same countries which were 
visited by Chy-fa-hian ; and these show, that in the course 
of two centuries since Chy-fa-hian’s tour was ended, and be- 
ginning as early as with the sixth century, the Brahmans had 
been gaining the upper hand in India, and that Buddhism had 
declined also in the countries to the west of the Indus.* To 
all this may be added, that the decisive overthrow of Budd- 
hism in India is to be attributed to the influence of a philoso- 
pher, named Kumarila Bhatta, who lived, as is sufliciently 
well ascertained, in the seventh century.t The final rallying 
of Brahmanism against its formidable antagonist, seems to 
have been accomplished by this philosopher, through a sim- 
plification of the greunds of religious belief. The Mimansa, 
a system of philosophy of which he is the principal expositor, 
assumes the Védas for its foundation, and lays itself out to 
ascertain the meaning of Scripture. Properly speaking, it is 
no philosophy, but rather a system of exposition; and it al- 
lows of no proofs, except by inference from association, com- 
parison of resemblances, presumption from implication, and 
oral communication.t These stricter principles, while they 
drew the line of demarkation more definitely between the 
old orthodox creed, and all schemes of religion which had 
diverged from it, would, of course, place the subtle vagaries 
of Buddhism in the most unfavorable light. A royal decree 
js said to have gone forth: “ Let those who slay not, be slain, 
the old man amongst the Bauddhas, and the babe; from the 
bridge of Rama, (the strait between the continent and Ceylon,) 
to the snowy mountains (the Himalaya.”) It cannot, then, 
be far from the truth to say, that, from the middle of the fifth 
century, Buddhism began to be overpowered in India, and in 
the Indus country, and that the profession of this religion 
was not tolerated in Hindustan after the seventh century. 
The sect of the Jains, who are still found in some parts of 
India, and whose existence there may be traced back to the 


* See Foé Koué Ki. Introd. Pp 44-46, and Appendix II. 


+ See Preface to Sanskrit and English Dictionary, by H. H. Wilson. Calcutta, 
1819, pe. 15-20; Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, i. pp. 388, 332. : 
Colebrdok’s Misc. Essays, i. 302, 
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few reasons, which have occurred to me, for the rapid spread- 
ing of this religion in India, and its wide diffusion abroad. 
1. Buddhism elevated the regal dignity. One of the mos® 
ancient traditions of Central India, preserved in the fiction 
of the avataraof Vishnu, as Parasurama, or Rama of the club, 
refers to a primitive strife between the Brahmans, and the 
Kshattriyas, or warrior caste, which ended in victory to the 
Brahmans. The position of royalty, under Brahman institu- 
tions, has always been one of entire subservience to the ac- 
knowledged superiority of the spiritual caste. Theocracy, in 
a certain sense, has been the form of the state. But with the 
Buddhists, the king was the proper ruler of the land, inas- 
much as they looked to him for countenance against the jeal- 
ousy of the Brahmans: and the result was a mutual depend- 
ence, which tended to strengthen both the royal authority and 
the cause of the new sect;— quite like that confederacy of 
king and people against an overpowering aristocracy, in 
early times of European history, when those two powers of 
the state, with seeming contrariety of interest, for awhile 
made common cause with each other against their common 
enemy. ‘This parallel might be carried further; for the spir- 
itual power of the Buddhists, fostered by royal favor, subse- 
quently rose to such a height, that it controlled the sovereign: 
just as royalty in Europe availed itself against popular 
rights of that preéminence which it had obtained only by the 
temporary union of the will of the people with it. Hence 
we do not find that the principle of deference to civil au- 
thority, which contributed to gain for the followers of 
Buddha that position which they acquired in India, actuated 
them to the same extent in the measures they adopted to es- 
tablish themselves in other countries: for, not to speak of the 
absence of an ancient priestly domination in most of the 
foreign countries where Buddhism was introduced, against 
which the civil power might have been invoked for protec- 
tion, —the Buddhist clerical order itself had become tinged 
with priestcraft, at the very time when their system was first 
propagated out of India; and this managing spirit seems 
constantly to have gathered strength, of itself, and by the 
concurrence of circumstances, as Buddhist proselytism en- 
larged its bounds. 
Buddhism was most extensively propagated among 
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those, who, so far as there existed any intercourse between 
themselves and the inhabitants of India, were held in con- 
tempt by the Brahmans, as Mletchtchhas, or Barbarians, — 
outcasts from all participation in their religious knowledge, 
and unworthy to enjoy their institutions. The Buddhists 
appearing as befrienders of these despised foreigners, whom 
they so zealously sought out in their homes, in order to 
instruct them, had the great advantage of a striking contrast 
between their seemingly benevolent labors for others, and the 
haughty, unsympathizing, despiteful spirit of the Brahmans. 
A leading maxim of conduct with the Buddhists, equally 
pertinent here, to whatever motive it may be referred, is this: 
“ Whatever happiness is in the world, it has arisen from a wish 
for the welfare of others: 


Whatever misery is in the world, it has all arisen from a wish 
for our own welfare.” 


3. Another reason which may be assigned for the exten- 
sive propagation of Buddhism is, that, as its distinctive 
peculiarities are philosophical, and not derived from any 
particular mythological conceptions, it could take to itself 
any mythology, which it found established with this, or the 
other nation, and under that cover insinuate its principles 
the more effectually. | 

4. Buddhism asserted for humanity an essential quality 
and worth, in opposition to the arbitrary distinctions of caste. 
There was, indeed, from the first, a clerical order among the 
Buddhists; yet such was its constitution, that it operated 
rather as an inducement, than as a bar to general effort, to 
reach the higher attainments of which the soul was supposed 
to be capable: for emulation was quickened by the admis- 
sion to its privileges, on equal footing, of all ranks of social 
life ; and the prospect held out to all alike, who should conse- 
crate themselves to its moral and intellectual training, was 
one well adapted to inspire ambition, whether the state of 
sanctity pretended to be connected with such consecration 
was considered, or the powerful influence over others, and 
the opening of wide fields for its exertion in missionary en- 
terprise, which was actually associated with becoming a 
Bhikkhu. . 

That separation, too, of human nature from pantheistic 
absorption in the Deity, which is a fundamental principle of 
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Buddhism, could not fail to be attended with a quickening 
of the sense of power in the human soul itself, and of a 
higher destiny belonging to it, than to be the merely mechani- 
cal organ of an all-engrossing Deity. It would bein vain to 
‘object, that Buddhist doctrine makes all things to be unreal 
except the great Svabhava: for no human being could long 
hesitate, between consistency with an abstruse metaphysical 
‘speculation on the one hand, and acquiescence in the prompt- 
‘ing of instinctive feeling on the other, that there is a self- 
activity in human nature. Nor should the inanity of the . 
highest perfection to which the soul can attain, according to 
the Buddhist notion, be supposed to be an objection to this 
view of the influence of Buddhist philosophy in calling forth 
the instinctive sense of power: for besides, that real acquisi- 
tions of knowledge and moral discipline are made requisite 
for the attainment of Nirvana, it really matters not how 
trifling or inane the object may be, human nature is prone 
to assert its privilege of spontaneous action, even for a prize 
which has in itself nothing stimulating. Nor, again, does the 
emanation-system of the Buddhists take away the facult 
of originating action: for it is evident from the calls, which 
the moral precepts of Buddhism address to mankind to exert 
and discipline themselves, that human actions are not in- 
cloded, at least, practically, in that system of fatality. 

But the principle of the inherent capability of man, as 
such, was not only fitted to lead those, who had been disci- 
plined to a mystical passive surrender of individuality under 
Brahmanism, to throw off that bondage, but may also be 
supposed to have exerted no slight influence in quickening 
the human soul to cast off old habits of barbarism, by giving 
scope and direction to the consciousness of a capacity of 
improvement; and the impression which Buddhism has 
made upon rude nations is to be explained, partly, by this 
consideration. 

A result of the general elevation of society effected by 
Buddhism, is seen in its creation of history. In India, while 
Brahmanism held undisputed sway, there were indeed tra- 
ditions of the past handed down by the epic bards; but so 
blended with mythology were these traditions, that their his- 
torical meaning was obscured, or obliterated. The only 
memorialists were of that caste, which could not justly pre- 
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serve the remembrance of most of the great events determin- 
ing the destiny of the nation, without giving undue prom- 
inence to matters which concerned classes of society, depre- 
ciated by themselves as inferior and not worthy of account, 
and especially their chief rivals, the warrior and regal caste, 
whose glory they would be most reluctant to celebrate. But 
to the Buddhists the affairs of kings were of the highest mo- 
ment, and as they deeply sympathized in the growth of their 
power, even when they presumed to sway it to their own 
advantage, they would be disposed to treasure with the great- 
est care the remembrance of the events by which it was 
obtained: and the concern they professed for the general wel- 
fare of the people, would lead thern to take note also of events 
of more general interest. Hence we find, that the proper 
history of India opens with the promulgation of Buddhism, 
and that every Buddhist nation has annals, which have a 
claim to the name of history, far superior to that of the epic 
or puranic traditions of Brahmanism. ; 
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THE HISTORY OF PAPER MONEY IN CHINA. 


Ir is a common remark, that the ingenious Chinese had anticipated the Europe- 
ans, by many centuries, in three of the most important discoveries — the mariner’s 
compass, the art of printing, and gunpowder. But, we believe, few persons are 
aware, that paper money, in the modern financial sense of the term, has been used 
by them at various periods, from so early a date as the tenth century. 

The following interesting article was drawn up by that eminent Chinese echoler, 
Klaproth, who died not long ago. It is taken from original Chinese works, of es- 
tablished authority ; and, to those persons, who wish to know the real history of 
this curious portion of our race, as well as to the political economist, it certainly 
presents a collection of facts-of the greatest interest and importance. 

T have, in the translation, omitted the notes containing the particular references to 
the Chinese works cited by Mr. Klaproth, and which are not all familiarly known to 
every student of Chinese ; but I here subjoin the titles and volumes of the works, 
for the use of those who may wish to consult them: Szu-ki, vol. xxx ; Thoung- 
kian-kang-mou, vol>iv, and the Mantchoo-edition of the same; Wen-hian-thoung- 
kao, vols. viii. and ix; Khiun-chu-pi-khao, vol. iii; Thoung-kian-kang-mou-siu- 
pan, vol. xiii, and the Mantchoo edition, same volume ; vol. xxi, Mantchoo transla- 
tion; vol. xv, Mantchoo translation ; Thoung-kian- ming-szu-kang-mou, vols. ii. 
and vii. 


[Translated from the Paris Journal Asiatigue, vol. i. p. 257; for November, 1822.] 
ON THE ORIGIN OF PAPER MONEY. 


BY M. KLAPROTH. 


~ 


Tue celebrated traveller Marco Polo, of Venice, was the 
first person who made known in Europe the existence of the 
paper money, which was used at that period by the Mongols, 
who were the masters of China. These same Mongols af- 
terwards introduced it into Persia; in which country their 
paper bills (assignats) were called djaouw or djaw, a word 
evidently derived from the Chinese tchhad, which means the 
same thing.* 


* This Chinese word (or character) is compounded of (e, metal, and chao, little ; 
and it means, the lack of metal, (that is, cot When it is prosounced chad, 
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The circumstance, that the Mongols, both in China and 
Persia, made use of paper money, has led some authors to 
think that they were the inventors of it; and the celebrated 
Schloetzer, of Gottingen, published a dissertation under this 
title: The Mongols inventors of paper money in the XII/th 
century.* But this learned man might have avoided giving 
out so hazardous an assertion, if he had read the History of 
Tehinghiz-khan (Jenghiz khan) and of the Mongol dynasty 
in China, composed, on Chinese authorities, by Father Gau- 
bil, and published in 1739, about sixty years before the Me- 
moir of Mr. Schloetzer. In that history (p. 114) is consid- 
ered, the suppression of the ancient paper money, which was 
in use under the Soung dynasty, which reigned in China 
before the Mongols; and there is also mention made of a 
new species of paper bills (assignats) which were substituted 
for the ancient ones, in 1264, by the minister Kia-szu-tao.t 

It seemed to me, that it would be interesting to investigate, 
in Chinese authors, the date of the invention of paper money ; 
and my undertaking having been crowned with success, I 
have the honor to offer the result of my researches to the 
Asiatic Society. 

The most ancient financial operation devised by the 
Chinese ministry, in order to meet the public expenditures, 
which had become too great for the revenues of the state, has 
_ its date in the year 119 before the Christian era, and in the 
reign of the emperor Ou-ti, of the great Han dynasty. At 
that period they introduced the phi-pi [pronounced phee-pee] 
or values in skins, which were pieces of the skins of certain 
white deer, that were fed in the interior park of the palace. 
_ They were a foot square, Chinese measure, and were orna- 
mented with extremely delicate paintings and embroidery. 
Every prince or grandee, and even the members of the im- 
perial family, who wished to make their court to the emperor, 
or who were invited to ceremonies or repasts in the palace, 
were obliged to cover with one of these skins the screen 
(tablette) which they held before their faces in the presence 
of the “son of heaven.’ The minister of the emperor's 
household had fixed the price of these phi-pi at 40,000 de- 


kritisch-historische Nebenstunden. Goettingen, 1797, in 8vo. p. 
c. 
t This name is sometimes written Kiassetao. [Translator.] 
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niers, which is nearly 300 francs. They were current at that 
rate in the palace and among the grandees; but it seems, 
they never passed as money among the people. 

Ma-taouan-lin relates, that after the years ta-nie (A. D. 

605-617) until the end of the dynasty of the Sowi, the gen- 

eral derangement of affairs in China having reached its 

height, they made use of all sorts of things in the guise of 

money ; as, little circular pieces of iron, cut pieces of cloth, 
and even pasteboard. 

At the beginning of the reign of the emperor Hian-tsoung, 
of the Thang dynasty, or about A. D. 807, coined copper 
having become extremely scarce, they renewed their prohi- 
bition against making use of vessels and utensils of that 
metal.* The Emperor also compelled the traders, who ar- 
rived in the capital, and the rich families, generally, to de- 
posit their specie in the public chest; and, in order to facili- 
tate trade, they received securities (bons) which had a cur- 
rency every where, and to which they gave the name of 
Jey-thsian, or “flymg money.” However, scarcely three 
years had elapsed when they were obliged, in the capital, to 
suppress the use of this paper; which then was no longer 
current, except in the provinces. 

Thai-tsu, the founder of the Soung dynasty, and who as- 
cended the throne A. D. 960, permitted the traders to depos- 
it their silver, and even merchandise, in the different impe- 
tial treasuries; and the securities (bons) which they received 
were called pian-thsian, or “convenient money.” They re- 
ceived them eagerly every where. In the year 997, paper of 
this kind had been issued for 1,700,000 ounces of silver; and 
in 1021, there had been an addition to it equivalent to 1,130,- 
000 ounces. 

It was in the Chou [Shoo] country, which is now the 
province of Sze-tchhouan, that they introduced for the first 
time a real paper money currency, that is to say, paper bills 
(assignats) substituted for silver, and not guaranteed by any | 
pledge whatever. A certain tchang-young introduced it as 
a substitute for the iron-money, which was too clumsy and 


* The cause of the scarcity of copper, which was so often experienced in China, 
was chiefly the manufacturing of a great amount of bronze images, representing 
Foe, [Fohi,] and the saints of his religion. Accordingly, we find copper ead meney 
reappearing after every pereseution by thet seligita.in 
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inconvenient* These paper bills were called tchi-tsi, or 
coupons. In the reign of Tchin-tsoung, of the Soung dynasty, 
(from 997 to 1022,) this example was followed, and they 
made bills under the name of kiao-tsu, or “exchanges.” 
These were payable every three years; so that in the space 
of sixty-five years, there would be twenty-two periods of 
payment. Every kiao-tsu was equal to one string of a thou- 
sand deniers, and represented one ounce of pure silver. 
Sixteen of the richest houses directed this financial operation ; 
but, in the end, the undertakers of it not being in a condition 
to fulfil their engagements, they were obliged to become 
bankrupt, which gave occasion to much litigation. The 
Emperor abolished the bills of this company, and took away 
from the individuals the power of issuing paper money, re- 
serving to himself the establishment of a bank for bills, at 
Y-tcheou. 

About the year 1032, there were 1,256,340 ounces in the 
bills called kiao-tsu, or “exchanges.” In 1068, it was found 
that there were counterfeits of them; and they imposed the 
same punishment on the counterfeiters as for counterfeiting 
the government seals. Ata later period they established, at 
different intervals, banks for the #iao-tsu bills, in several prov- 
inces of the empire. The bills of one province were not 
current in the others; and they often altered the terms of 
payment, and their mode of circulation. 

nder the emperor Kao-tsoung, in 1331, they were desirous 
of making a military establishment at Ow-tcheou; but as the 
necessary funds arrived with great difficulty, the mandarins, 
who had the direction of that undertaking, proposed to the 
houpou, or minister of the treasury, to issue some kowan-tsu, 
or securities, with which they might pay the persons who 
furnished provisions for the troops. Those securities were 
redeemable at a special office for that purpose; but it appears 
they gave rise to abuses and oceasional murmurings among 
the people. Subsequently, similar securities were put in 
circulation in other provinces of ‘China. 

In 1160 (still during the reign of Kao-tsoung:) the houpou 


* The first ron money ‘was make in China by the rebel sun-chon, who 
‘was at that period that Qu-ti, e Inang dynasty, coined similar pieces, and since 
thet time they heve-aften been used. 
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created a new paper currency, called hoei-tsu, or convention- 
als. In their origin, these new bills were current only in the 
province of Tche-kiang and its vicinity; but they were soon 
disseminated through the whole empire. The paper, which 
they used to make them of, was originally manufactured 
only in the towns of Hoei-tcheou and Tchhi-tcheou of Kiang- 
man. Ata later period they also made it at Tching-tou-fou, 
in Sze-tchouan, and at Lin-ngan-fou, in the province of 
Tehe-kiang. 

The first hoei-tsu (conventionals) were equivalent to a 
string of one thousand deniers; but under the reign of Hiao- 
tsoung, in 1163, they made them of 500, 300, and 200 deniers. 
In five years, that is to say, up to the seventh moon of the 
year 1166, they had issued this paper to the amount of 28,- 
000,000 of ounces; and on the 13th of the eleventh month 
of the same year, that amount was found to be increased by 
15,600,000 ounces. During the remainder of the reign of 
the Soung dynasty, the quantity of this paper went on con- 
stantly increasing. 

Besides this, there were also the kiao-tsu, and some other 
paper peculiar to the provinces; so that the empire was 
flooded with paper bills, which depreciated from day to day, 
in spite of the different changes and modifications which the 
government thought fit to make in them, in order to enhance 
the currency of them. 

Finally, in the reign of Ly-tsoung, of the same dynasty, 
and in 1264, the minister Kia-szu-tao, seeing the currency of 
the hoei-isu so low, and the price of provisions so high, 
thought it proper to substitute in part for this paper, a new 
description of bills, which he called yn-kouan, or silver obli- 
_ gations. The hoei-isu of seventeen terms, as they were call- 
ed, were entirely abolished; and they took up three of those 
of eighteen terms with one of the new bills, which bore the | 
character kia. But, though they received even the torn bills 
in payment of imposts, the minister could not succeed in ef- 
fecting a rise in the currency in the. paper issued by the 
treasury, nor a reduction in the price of merchandise. 

While the latter emperors of the Soung dynasty were 
withdrawn into the south of China, the north part of the 
country found itself under the domination of the Niu-tchy, a 

“people of the Tungusian race, that had founded a new em- 
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pire under the name of Kin, or Kingdom of Gold. Their 
princes are known in the Arabian and Persian historians, by 
the name of Altown-khan. The continued wars which laid 
waste all China, had considerably impoverished all the prov- 
inces of that fine country; so that in the year 1155, copper 
having become extremely scarce in the kingdom of Kin, they 
were obliged to establish among them banks for paper bills, 
upon the plan of the kiao-tsu of the Soung dynasty. The 
bills of two, four, eight, and ten strings of a thousand denier, 
were called large bills ; and the small bills were of 100, 300, 
700, and 900 pieces of copper. Their rate was fixed for 
seven years; and after that term they exchanged the old bills 
for new ones. In all the provinces there were banks, and 
the government retained fifteen pieces of copper for each 


string of one thousand, in order to cover the expense of 
making and registering the bills. 

In the latter half of the XIIIth century, the Mongols made 
themselves masters of China, where they founded the dy- 
nasty called Youan, which reigned from 1279 to 1367. Even 
before the entire subjugation of China, Koublai-khan or Chi- 
tsou, the first emperor of that dynasty, had introduced paper 


bills (assignats) among the Mongols, between 1260 and 1263. 
In 1284, he directed the mandarin Lou-chi-joung to present 
to him a plan for the emission of new paper money; but 
that emission did not take place till 1287; and from that 
time the Mongols only increased the quantity of their paper 
bills called pao-tchhao, or paper money of value. 

Bills of one string, made in the years tchi-youa, (1264— 
1294,) were substituted for those of five strings, or of 5000 
deniers, which they had created during the years tchoung- 
thoung,, (1260-1263,) and which were made of the bark of 
the tchw tree, -(morus papyrifera,) and one foot square, 
Chinese measure. Those of one string of the year tchi-ti, 
(1308-1311,) succeeded those of tchi-yuan of five strings. 
They were valued at one ounce of pure silver, and the tenth 
part of an ounce of gold. In this manner the government 
had reimbursed, by four per cent. of value, the capital of the 
first emission, and by twenty per cent. that of the second. 
Towards the end of the Youan dynasty, the paper money 
had lost much of its credit; and in 1351 they found them- 
selves obliged again to make changes in their system of pa- 
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currency; but all their expedients and attempts to 
a in the funds were fruitless; and 
were compelled to abandon China, which they had totally 
ruined by their tchhao, or “ paper money of value.” 

This state of things obliged the emperors of the Ming dy- 
nasty, who succeeded the Mongols, not only not to abolish 
the ichhaos, but to create a new emission of them. In 1375, 
they issued six different kinds of paper, viz:— Bills of ome 
string, of a thousand deniers, of 500, 300, 200, and 100 cop- 
per pieces; those of a thousand deniers were equivalent to 
one ounce of silver. They prohibited the people’s making 
use of gold, silver, or valuable articles to trade with. The 
value of these bills fell at once, and they would only give 
thirteen strings of copper pieces for seventeen in paper. 

It appears that the first Ming emperors increased consider- 
ably the quantity of these bills; for in 1448 they had so little 
credit, that they would only give three deniers for one tchhao 
of a string of one thousand. The government thought to 
remedy this disgrace of its paper, by prohibiting the use of 
copper pieces, and by forcing the people to use only paper 
bills. Seven years afterwards there appeared an ordinance, 
which provided that they would collect in the paper curren- 
cy the imposts of the markets in the two capitals of the 
empire. However, these measures did not produce the de- 
sired effect, and the tchhaos, having remained in discredit, 
terminated by disappearing from circulation. At least, his- 
tory makes no further mention of them after the year 1445. 

The Mandchous, [Mantchoos,} who succeeded the Ming 
dynasty, and who are at present the absolute masters of 
China, have never attempted to issue any paper money — 
whatever. 

Note. The paper bills (assignats) of the Soung- Kin, and 
Mongol dynasties, were all made of the bark of the tchw tree. 
Those of the first were only sheets printed and authenticated, 
with the government stamps; but those of the Mongols ex- 
hibited other ornaments. The paper which was used by the 
Mings to make their bills, was made from all sorts of plants. 
We find in the work of Father Du Halde, (vol. ii. p. 163,) 
a figure of one of the paper bills of the time of the —— 
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CHINA: 


ITS POPULATION — TRADE — AND THE PROSPECT OF A TREATY 


I. POPULATION. 


In the successive explorations of modern times, there has 
been no portion of the globe accessible by sea, which has 
defied curiosity more successfully, and been more worthy of 
investigation, than the Empire of China. Its vast resources, 
its mighty population, its “tame and immovable” civiliza- 
tion, and its pretensions to universal supremacy, have but 
enhanced the interest of its mysterious isolation from other 
nations. Within the last few years, the terrible war of which 
it became the victim, and the consequent opening of its ports 
to a general traffic, have made it the subject of general atten- 
tion. If we add to these sources of interest the reasons that 
have made China a problem of the deepest significance to 
the learned world from the time of Marco Polo, the peculiar- 
ity of her language, the extent of her literature, the research 
of her philosophy, the antiquity of her history, and the light 
thrown upon the early ages of Asia by her annals, enough is 
adduced to prove the importance of accurate information 
upon the character of the Chinese population, the resources 
of the empire, and the probable nature of its future intercourse 
with foreign nations. 

The documents translated by M. Pauthier, and the pamph- 
let by Mr. Forbes, contain much that is necessary to our pur- 
pose upon the statistics of China in reference to the amount 
of population, the nature of the existing trade, her ability to 


* 1. Documents Statistiques Officiels sur |’Empire de la Chine, traduits du Chi- 
nois, G. Pauthier. Paris. 1841. 
2. Remarks on China, and the China Trade. By R. B. Forbes. Boston. - 1844. 
3. Documents Officiels Chinois sur les Etrangéres pres de 
YEmpereur de la Chine. traduits du Chinois, par G. Pauthier. trait de la 
Revue l’Orient. Paris. 1843. 
VOL . @ IL 19 
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consume foreign manufactures, and her disposition to a more 
equal and reasonable reception of foreigners. The question 
of population and resources is a deeply important one to the 
United States, as it involves ability to consume, and to pay, 
for our manufactures. These two points being settled, it will 
then be time to consider whether our efforts to open amicable 
relations with the court of Pe-king will be successful. We 
propose to give a summary of such parts of the works before 
us as may throw light upon these points, and to deduce such 
conclusions as the premises may warrant 

In examining the “ Documents Statistiques Officiels,” it 
will be necessary to lay before our readers a summary of the 
principal facts therein stated, in order to give due force to the 
arguments for or against their credibility. They admit, at 
present, of no direct tangible proof, and no argument can 
compel conviction like a plain, undeniable fact. No foreigner 
has it in his power to know, from his own observation, the 
amount of the population; and the accounts of the natives 
are, therefore, the only statements that can pretend to accu- 
aa Fat far, then, are the official documents to be be- 

eve 
The original Chinese, which is the eleventh book of the 


eat “ Collection of Administrative Statutes of the reigning 
en of China,” * comprises the Census, the Survey of 
the Land, and the Apportionment of Taxes; the two first 
i ag, permanent foundation, upon which the last 


is levied, The three parts form a collection of valuable facts, 
which can be derived from no other source. 

The Census is the first and most important. The Law 
and the Commentary are side by side, and we will endeavor 
to sum up the results, translating only such passages as prove 
the careful manner in which the numeration is made. After 
directing how the registers shall be kept, the decree proceeds 
to declare, that the registration shall be made by yen hoo, fire- 
places or doors, to be divided into twelve classes, (which it is 
not necessary to specify here,) and to be counted in the fol- 
lowing manner : — The males, who are over sixteen years of 


* Tai-thsing-hoet-tien; or, more correctly, Ta-tsing hwuy-teen; Kiouan ix. 
fol. 1-28, section Hou-pou, administration of Finance; Chinese Chrestomathy, 
p- 572, In the orthography of Chinese, we shall follow, as far as practicable, the 

Pickering. 
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age, are called ting, able-bodied men; the women, and all 
under sixteen, are named kow, mouths. The men and the 
mouths, ting-kow, (that is, all the population,) are directed -to 
inscribe their names upon tablets hung upon the door of 
every house, so that each individual may be numbered in the 
census. In order to obtain the total population of each prov- 
ince, its governor and lieutenant governor cause these tablets 
to be deposited in the appointed places by the officers called 
pao-kea, chiefs of ten houses. In the tenth month of every 
year they are forwarded to the administration at Pe-king, and 
at the same time the proportion of taxes is levied. The board 
of finance, at the end of the year, puts together all these doc- 
uments, and forms from them the imperial list of the taxes 
and the revenues of the empire. Every year the increase of 
peomenon is examined, but, if small, no account is made 
of it. 

Before giving the results of the census of 1812, which is 
embraced in the Ta-tsing hwuy-teen, it would be desirable 
to notice the numeration of 1712, contained in the same work, 
and taken for the assessment of a poli-tax. It will be ob- 
served, that this was only one hundred years before the last 
census, and its comparative smallness is the foundation of 
the great discrepances which prevail in the estimates of for- 
eigners, when attempting to assign reasonable limits to the 
extent of Chinese population. In the eighteen provinces, the 
registration in the year 1712, contained the names of 
29,042,492 jin-ting, taxable males: Father Amiot, in the 
year 1744, by multiplying this sum by five, which he con- 
sidered the average number of each family, obtained the ar- 
bitrary result of about 145,000,000. But after the abolition 
of the poll-tax, which entailed also military service, and after 
the pacification of certain turbulent provinces, the government 
was enabled, in due course of time, to prepare and enforce 
a careful and systematic registration. Taxes being levied 
upon landholders, they were divided by law into several 
classes, with great exactness, and every individual was num- 
bered. Ten families now constitute a pai; ten pat form a 
kia ; ten kia make a pao, century, and each of these divisions 
has its appropriate ruler, who watches over his little govern- 
ment, and furnishes to his superior officer annual returns of 
the population of his district. So that, after the regular rou- 
tine, the various amounts arrive at Pe-king, and it is the 
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result of one of the operations of the system to which we now 
have arrived. The contrast between the census of 1712 and 
1812 will strike every one, and we must ask a short suspen- 
sion of opinion before their great discrepancy of numbers is 
allowed to condemn both. . 

The following table comprises the total population of each 
province, contained in the lists sent to the Board of Finance 
in the seventeenth year of the Emperor Kea-king, which is 
A. D, 1812. We give, side by side, the French and English 
orthography of M. Pauthier and Dr. Morrison. 


Provinces. 
French Orthography English Orthography Population. 
2. Chan-toung, Shantung, 28,958,764 
3. Chan-si, hanse, «+--+ 34,004,210 
4 Honan, Honan, 23,037,171 
5. Kiang-sou, CAN ZSOO, +++ 37. 
8. Fo-kien, 14,777,410 
Males fan of Tatwan, - --|Tawan, (Formosa,)------+--+- 1,748 
9. Tche-kiang, Chekiang, 26,256,784 
10. Houpé, Hoopih, bee ee 27,370,098 
12. Chen-si, Shense, onc 10,207,256 
13. Kansuhh, 15,193,125 
Parkol and Puroumoutsi,|Parkol, --.-... 161,750 
14; Sse-tchouan, Szechuen, 21,435,678 
17. Yunnan,------- Bio 5,561,320 
18. Kouet-tcheou, Kweichow, 5,288,219 
361,693,179 


Besides this large sum, the population of China Proper, 
the census includes those provinces beyond the frontiers, 
dependent upon the empire, which are numbered by fire- 
places, or houses. It will be sufficient to give the sum, which 
is 193,823 houses. It will be observed, also, that in the table 
just given, the inhabitants of Tawan, or Formosa, are count- 
ed by fan, males alone, so that the enormous total falls short 
of the whole population of the Chinese empire, according to’ 
their own statements. 
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Having now seen the manner in which the census is taken, 
and its result, we are better prepared to enter upon an exam- 
ination of its credibility. An analysis of its details, and of 
some of the causes which influence its apparent overstate- 
ments, may enable us to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion. 

The next table, showing at a glance the population of each 
square mile in the different provinces, and the average for 
the whole empire, is derived from two sources. The amount 
of population in each province is the same just given from 
the T’a-tsing hwuy-teen, and the number of square miles and 
acres is taken from Sir George Staunton. 


10,207,256 
15,193,125 
161,750 


"18,250 50,080,000 
107,969 69,100,160 

64,554 41,314,560 
361 €93.176| 1,297,999 | 30,719,360 


It will be seen, that the density of the population is not 
so comparatively great as has been supposed. The number 
of inhabitants-on each square mile is 

In England 297 
In Belgium,t 343 
In Lucca,$ 311 
In China, ‘ 277 


* This sum is said to be derived from astronomical calculations. Thong? proba- 
bly near the truth, the remarkable coincidence in extent of Honan and Shantung 
will hardly add to its = ‘ 

¢ Census of 1841. _{ Black’s General Atlas. Edinburgh, 1841. 4 Id. 


| 
| 
Names of the eighteen | miles in on ea. 
27,990,971 
Fungteen, --------- 942,003 58,949 37,727,360 496 h 
1 
NGSOO, 843,501 
| 92961 |, 99,495,040 | 774 
Keangsee, 23,046,999 72,176 46,192,640 319 
Chekiang, 26,256,784 39,150 25,056,000 670 
Fuhkheen, -..-------| 14,777,410 53,490 | 34,227200 | 276 ig 
Tawan, 
27,370,008 }| 144,770 92,652,800 | 318 
Honan,: ++ 23,087,171 65,104 41,666,560 | 353 q 
Shantung, --------+++| 28,958,764 65,104 41,666,560 444 a 
Shanse, -----+++ +++-| 14,004,210 55,268 35,371,520 251 
Shense, a 
Kansuh, 154,008 98,565,120 162 
Parkol, a 
Szechuen, ----+--+-+| 21,435,678 166,800 106,752 000 128 ay 
Kwangtung,---------| 19,174,030 79,456 50,851,840 241 
Kwangse, 93 
51 
Kweichow, §1 
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The two provinces of Keangsoo and Ganhwuy exceed in 
density. of population the others, but the average does not 
seem improbable, when we recollect that Lancashire has 944 
and Surrey 767 inhabitants to the square miie. So that in 
the figures themselves, there is nothing conclusive against the 
truth of the official statement. _The immense amount of be- 
ings included under one general name, and under one gov- 
ernment, though sufficiently startling, must be rejected on 
some other account than the mere magnitude of the sum. 

Although our readers may be somewhat wearied with 
figures, we must ask their attention to one more table before 
summing up our brief argument on the credibility of the 
Ta-tsing hwuy-teen. For further information on its details, 
they are referred to the work from which it is taken.* 


Population. ‘Authorities. 


60,515,811 Kang-keen-e-che. 
Anglo-Chinese Col. Report. 
Ta-tsing hwuy-teen, new edition. 
eee h edition 

‘a-tsing hwuy-teen, new edition. 
Grosier 


cut 

g inese Co rt. 

Sir Geo. Staunton. 

Ta-tsing hwuy-teen, new edition. 


These ten statements, though seemingly inconsistent, are 
reconcilable with one another. The first is not improbable ; 
the second and third were taken in reference to a poll-tax 
’ and military service, and a part of the empire was disturbed 
by civil war. The fourth sum is arbitrary, supposing five 
inhabitants to each family, and is, besides, founded on num- 
ber three. The fifth shows a great increase on the third, 
which is to be explained from the interdiction of the poll-tax 
about this time, and consequent removal of the principal 
reason for under statement. Grosier’s is the first which is sup- 
posed to give a full account of all the population, and in this 
connection is credible. Mr. Z. of Berlin gives a purely arbi- 


* Chinese Repository, vol i. p. 361. 
+ Published in the London Times, July 23d, 1830. 
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trary result. Sir George Staunton’s isin round numbers, 
and does not pretend to accuracy. The eighth and tenth 
statements are not inconsistent with one another from the or- 
dinary ratio of increase. This short summary, added to what 
has been said previously in relation to Father Amiot’s cal- 
culation, is, we think, sufficient to show, that no argument 
derived from the difference of these ten sums can be entitled, 
at present, to set aside the official documents. 

How far, then, does our actual knowledge of the coun 
and its institutions corroborate the statements of the T'a-tsing 
hwuy-teen? Are there physical, social, or political reasons, 
acting as preventive checks, sufficient in potency to invalidate 
the Chinese documents ? 

There are three causes, which to some degree act unfavor- 
ably upon the increase of population, in some parts of the 
country. They are the practice of infanticide, which prevails 
to some extent; domestic slavery, which sometimes prevents 
the marriage of the person sold; and the dissolute habits of 
the lower classes, ‘They are not, however, powerful enough 
to stem the strong tendency to increase, and are only men- 
tioned to show how few and inefficient are the physical 
causes, which have yet come to light, capable of offering any 
impediment to the progress of population. 

On the other hand, China is abundantly able to support an 
immense population. The advantages with which the coun- 
try has been gifted by nature, have been improved to the 
utmost by its industrious inhabitants, in the actual state of 
their knowledge and social condition ; agriculture, the source 
of food, has been honored and encouraged beyond every 
other pursuit; and the culture of the land, (even when di- 
vested of the exaggerations of early writers,) and the nature 
of its produce, are such as afford the largest return, under 
the circumstances, to the labor employed. It has been re- 
marked, too, that the prevalence of agricultural over manufac- 
turing occupations, must tend to prolong life, as well as to 
increase food. Excepting those of the emperor, in the vicin- 
ity of the capital, there are no extensive parks or pleasure- 
grounds, reserved from the operations of productive industry. 
In the prevailing absence of wheel carriages and horses, the 
least possible ground is occupied by roads; and the only 
tracts devoted to sepulchral purposes, are the sides of barren 
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hills and mountains. There is no meadow cultivation what- 
ever; nothing is raised for the food of cattle, but all for man.* 
Nor is the water exempted from the same searching opera- 
tion for food as the land. In no part of the world isso much 
sustenance derived from fisheries. 

Nor is the effect of the whole political system less potent 
in stimulating production. The rights of a father extend 
over the lifetime of a son, and render male heirs not only 
important, but necessary. Every care is taken to prevent 
families from becoming extinct, and, in default of male 
heirs, there is a legalized mode of adoption. So far are 
the efforts of the government to increase population car- 
ried, that every owner of a female slave, who does not pro- 
cure a husband for her, is liable to prosecution. By the 
same system of concentration, the property of families is 
made to support the greatest number practicable. Emigra- 
tion, the safety-valve of over-populous countries, is forbidden 
by law. Early marriages prevail to an extent seemingly 
only possible in new countries. The whole political divisions 
of society are arranged on the grand patriarchal system ; 
power is in proportion to the extent of the family, and no fear 
of want of sustenance has imposed preventive laws upon 
the people. Above all, for the past century, China has been 
comparatively free from the three great scourges of the hu- 
man race,— war, pestilence, and famine. 

It will be seen, then, that, if the statements of the Ta-tsing 
hwuy-teen are to be rejected, it must arise from some internal 
evidence of want-of accuracy. But its minute attention to 
detail has been remarked before. Every care has been taken, 
in the laws, to provide for the enrolment of all the popula- 
tion. The document, too, is intended for their own informa- 
tion ; no intended deception of foreigners lies at its founda- 
tion. There would seem, too, to be no adequate motive for 
over or under stating, as the poll-tax has long since been re- 
moved, and the numeration has no unfavorable effect in 
increasing individual burdens. Besides this, it may be 
mentioned, that, in the eighteen provinces, there are 1518 of 


* History of China and its Inhabitants. By John Francis Davis. Vol. ii. p. 364. 


N. Y. 1840. A work of t interest, from long, intimate, and official connec- 


tion of the author with the Chinese. 
t Repository, vol. i. p. 395. 
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the smaller divisions, —heens, chows, and tings,—each of 
which, were the population equally divided, would have 
about 237,000. But, as far as the Europeans have had it in 
their power to confirm this, in the vicinity of Canton, the 
average has proved to be rather under than over this amount. 

In the examination of the Chinese account of the popula- 
tion of the empire, we have been unable to find any reason 
for setting it aside, from facts which have yet come to light. 
We have seen that the whole social, political, and physical 
tendencies stimulate to overproduction; that there is no evi- 
dence in the documents themselves to impugn their own credi- 
bility ; and, in fine, that we must accept, for the present, the 
accuracy of the official documents. The same reliance must 
be placed upon them as upon the census of any civilized 
country, until some new reason exists for setting them aside.* 


Il. TRADE. 


The pamphlet of Mr. Forbes upon China, and the China 
trade, is published very opportunely. It embodies, in clear, 
straight-forward language, some results drawn from a long 
experience and a thorough knowledge of the subjects upon 
which he treats. It is published at a time when correct in- 
formation is very much needed by the mercantile community 
upon the state of things in China, and when the tendency to 
wild speculations in her markets is rapidly on the increase. 
Whoever has attained experience, and generously unfolds it, 
without the hope of reward, for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, 
is a public benefactor. Mr. Forbes has performed one of 
these quiet, unobtrusive services, and richly deserves the 
thanks of the public. 

The work is a simple statement of facts upon a few sub- 
jects, upon which information is not readily attained by the 
reading public. The Hong merchants — their origin, history, 
position, and purpose ; the manner of conducting trade through 
them; the articles of traffic, and the circumstances which 
affect prices ; the former restrictions, and their modification 
by recent events in China; the advantages gained by Great 


* Those who wish to pursue the subject further, are referred to Grosier's Gene- 
ral Description of China; Macartney’s Embassy to China, by Sir George Staun- 
ton; Travels in China, by John Barrow; Malte Brun’s Universal Geogra- 
phy; Report of the Anglo-Chinese College, Malacca, 1829; Companion to the 
Anglo- Chinese Kalendar, 1832; Chinese Repository, vol. i. and Davis’s Chinese. 
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Britain, from her “ cruel and oppressive war ;” the history, na- 
ture, and present management of the opium trade; and the 
probable result of the mission of Mr. Cushing ; forming in alla 
catalogue of subjects, to which justice cannot be done here with- 
out more copious extracts than our limits will allow. It is 
extremely difficult to make quotations from a work of this 
nature. All the facts are valuable, and it would be necessary 
to give a sketch almost as long as the pamphlet itself, to include 
all that is worthy of notice. If we were to specify any part 
which should be read by all, and which embodies more in- 
formation that is novel and interesting, it is that portion which 
relates to the opium trade. 

_ It did not come within the objects of ihe work to enter 
upon any discussion of the moral and physical effects of the 
opium trade. Mr. Forbes, like every other well-wisher to 
his race, condemns the traffic, as alike wicked and impolitic. 
His object was to state the facts in the case, and to leave to 
others the natural inferences to be drawn. 


“Tt is, no doubt, fresh in the recollection of most of our read- 
ers, that the ‘superintendent of trade,’ Captain Elliot, on the 
27th of March, 1839, issued a public notice, calling on all the 
merchants engaged in the.opium trade, to surrender to him, for 
the service of Her Majesty, all the opium under their control, in 


the waters of China, and to forward to him immediately, a sealed 
list of all the drug within their control; and in default of their 
doing so, by six o’clock of that day, he declared Her Majesty’s 
government free from any liability, in respect to British-owned 
x ag Under this notice, all the opium which was then at and 
about Lintin, and the other outer anchorages, as well as all that 
which was supposed to remain unsold, on board of vessels on 
the Coast of China, was surrendered to Captain Elliot, and he 
in turn declared to the Imperial Commissioner, Lin, that he 
would immediately give orders to hand over to him, at the Bocca 
Tigris, twenty thousand two hundred and eighty-three chests 
of the drug—valued at that time, by the holders, at over 
£2,400,000 sterling, — but for which the British government has 
only paid about half that sum, leaving out interest for three 
years, altogether. When Captain Elliot warned the British mer- 
chants who were engaged in the opium trade, within the Bocca 
Tigris, that they must remove outside with their small craft, the 
press called on him, in no measured terms, to show the authority 
whereby he assumed the duties of protecting the revenue of China. 
He was loudly denounced, by many of his countrymen, for interfe- 
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ring with their business, — but when he called on them to sur- 
render to him, on account of Her Majesty, more than twenty 
thousand chests of opium, much of which was far out of the 
reach of the Chinese, they did not ask for his authority — 
they were perfectly satisfied, under the circumstances, to 
surrender their drug, and consider the Queen as their debtor. 
By this process they got rid of one half of the year’s crop 
of opium —most of which belonged to merchants in India 
—at what they deemed a fair price, and they, no doubt, looked 
forward to the sale of the balance of the crop, then in India and 
on its way, at a much better price than it could have been sold 
in a market overstocked by an inordinately large crop, estimated 
at over forty thousand chests. It is well known to all those familiar 
with the China trade in 1840, that these expectations were fully 
realized ; for the trade flourished, and large sums were made by 
those who could afford to carry on the traffic in armed vessels, in 
despite of the Chinese cruisers. During this period, and for a year 
or two before and after the trade assumed all the character- 
istics of a bond fide smuggling trade, the Chinese were more 
vigilant and the foreigners more daring. The trade was car- 
ried on, during the period named, we believe, entirely by the 
British — the Americans having retired from it as soon as they 
found it for their interests to do so, fearing that it would em- 
barrass their regular business, and knowing that they would 
be within the power of the local authorities of Canton, while 


the British were out of their reach, at Macao.and at Hong 
Kong.” — pp. 49, 50. 


To afford some indication of the resources of the country, 
it may be mentioned, that the amount derived from direct 
and indirect taxes, in 1812, was about $46,000,000. Each 

rovince is assessed a fixed sum which has not been changed 
or years, and which is again distributed among. the 
different classes, in their just proportions. The divisions 
are as intricate, and the law and its provisions are as minute- 
ly enforced, as in the case of the census, and the numeration 
of the lands. The gross amount of revenue collected in all 
the provinces cannot be ascertained; the cost of collection is 
very great, and there are at present no means of increasing 
the amount which reaches Pe-king. For several years, the 
revenue fell short of the expenses of government, and no plan 
could be devised, by which they should be permanently in- 
creased. Public opinion in China, settled on all points, could 
not comprehend the propriety of a direct tax in any form, and 
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a despotic power could not levy taxes, which would have 
been practicable in a representative form of government. Be 
the wealth of the country, however, greater or less, attention 
to the following paragraph may place some proper limits to 
our commerce : — 


“There can be no doubt that the opening of new places of 
trade will enable us to get rid of a larger quantity of domestic 
goods ; but we must reiterate the opinion expressed in the early 
part of the last year, in a letter published in the Datly Adver- 
tiser, that the prospective extension of the China trade, in con- 
sequence of the opening of four new ports, is very much over- 
estimated. It appears to us, that we must materially increase 
the consumption of tea and silks in this country, before we can 
expect to enlarge materially our trade to China; and the same 
remark applies to Great Britain. After we have paid for ten or 
twelve million pounds of tea, and a few hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of silks, matting, cassia, &c., by giving in exchange 
our domestics, lead, &c., there must be an end of profitable trade 
with China. At present, owing to the demand for home consump- 
tion, and the consequent high price of cotton goods, we cannot ex- 
pect successfully to compete with British goods in the markets 
of China. So with England; after she has paid for her thirty- 
six to forty million pounds of tea, and what little raw silk she 
requires from China, by exchanging her cottons, woollens, &c., 
there also is an end of profitable trade to her. We can neither 
of us afford to bring away bullion, or to return with bills in our 
pockets. Therefore it is clear, that we can only sell in China, 
profitably, just as many goods as will pay for the articles of ex- 
port from China, which we respectively want. All the spare 
cash to be had in China, is needed to pay for the opium grown 
under the auspices of the government of Great Britain, and 
under the immediate superintendence of the servants of the 
Honorable East India Company. Could the opium trade be 
abolished, there is no doubt that a compensation would be found 
in the increased sale of manufactured goods, because there 
would be more ready cash, and more industry in the country to 
pay for them.” — pp. 55, 56. 


One other quotation, upon the multifarious duties of the 
linguist, one of the most important conduits of trade, must 
close our extracts from the work. 

“Tt may be imagined, from the name, that this individual was 
learned in the languages, but this was not a necessary quali- 
fication. His duties according to law, were to examine and report 
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on all goods coming and going; he was a runner between the for- 
eign merchant, the Hong merchant, and the Hoppo’s office; a 
public servant and slave to all these —and his character in 
general corresponded well with his onerous task. He was the 
sub-scapegoat of the three contending interests named. If the 
duties were too largely assessed, the foreign merchant blamed 
him ; if they were too small, and insufficient to satisfy the ra- 
pacity of the Hoppo and his myrmidons, he fell into bad odor 
there ; and if any thing went wrong at the Hoppo’s office, or at 
the foreign merchants’, the Hong merchant, being responsible, 
put as much of the burden on the ‘ lingos’ as he could throw off 
his own shoulders ; the consequence of these contending inter- 
ests and liabilities made the linguists, by necessity, the greatest 
rogues in the empire. They were always ready, for a considera- 
tion, to do the bidding of their master for the moment, and having 
three most exacting masters, they had a hard time of it. If they 
could not make out a crape shawl to be a handkerchief, or a piece 
of goods, containing eighty yards to have only forty, or resolve any 
other impossible quantity into a totally different description of 
goods, they were considered entirely unfit for their places ; they 
were never expected to speak the truth on any subject, and one 
would as soon quote the opinion of the Father of Lies, as that 
of a ‘ lingo.’” —p. 17. 


III. THE PROSPECT OF A TREATY. 


_ We come now to the laws of China, relative to the recep- 
tion of foreign embassies, which are very minute in their 
requisitions, and which will probably decide the fate of our 
own effort to open relations with the Court of Peking. We 
can hardly hope to be more successful than the embassies 
which have preceded ours. A short sketch of the official 
intercourse between the government of China and foreign 
nations may afford some solace to our wounded pride, if our 
ambassador should return without having succeeded in the 
objects of his voyage. Each mission, in turn, except the 
Dutch, has flattered itself that an exception to the ceremonial 
regulations would be made in its favor, and all have been 
equally disappointed at the uniformly unsuccessful result of 
their diplomacy. 

The earliest embassies sent to China, are mentioned in the 
Chinese Annals, and have escaped the notice of the Greek 
and Roman historians. We have account of five embassies - 

from the West; the first, from An-tun, or Antoninus (Mar- 
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eus Aurelius,) and the last, in the year 1371, from Mat- 
thew Canfactzene. It is worthy of observation, that 
one of the emperors is called Kai-sa, or Cesar. The< 
Chinese have not always been the secluded, uncommunica- 
tive nation which they now are. The spirit of separation 
and non-intercourse owes its origin to the Tartar dynasty. 

Of the European nations, Portugal, Holland, Russia, and 
England, have each, at different times, sent ambassadors for 
the purpose of opening a commercial intercourse, and of 
securing a safe and honorable footing in China. The Por- 
tuguese were the first to perceive the advantages of the trade, 
and despatched a mission as vse as the yeay 1521, They 
have since sent three ambassadors, the last in the year 
1753. ‘The possession of Macao, conceded to them by the 
Chinese government, in the hands of France or England, 
would have proved an important eniering/wedge for further 
advantages, but the narrow, vacillating, and cowardly spirit of 
the Portuguese has failed to inake it a place of consequence, 
and has unfortunately increased the contempt of the Chinese 
for Europeans, which only the recent exhibition of English 
power has removed. / 

The three Dutch embassies have submitted, in all its detail, 
to the humiliating requisitions of court etiquette; and, not- 
withstanding their obsequiousness, have failed in obtaining 
any important result. In performing the ceremonials required 
from tributary states, they acknowledged the inferiority of 
their government, and consequently had no right to demand 
the favor of trade upon an equal footing. ' 

The Russian and English embassies have invariably refused 
the performance of these ceremonies. Russia, with com- 
mendable perseverance, has sent no less than eight ambassa- 
dors for commercial purposes, which have been as unsuccessful 
as the two English embassies of Lord Macartney and Lord 
Amherst, so well known to the reading public. It is need- 
less to recount the various steps, and the vexatious delays, of 
these two gentlemen. The reasons given for the want of 
success of Lord Macartney, were, briefly: because he did 
not carry presents for the ministers of state, and for the son 
of the emperor; because he neglected the customs of the 
country, in the salute of the emperor; because all the per- 
sons in the embassy presented themselves in too simple and 
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too ordinary dresses; because the ambassador was not care- 
ful to make presents to the different officers of state; because 
his demands were not written in the tone and style of the 
country. All these reasons reduce themselves simply to a 
refusal to comply with the code from which we shall shortly 
give an extract. 

The Chinese consider all embassies as tributary in their 
nature. Indeed, any other object than the bearing of tribute 
does not enter their sphere of possibility, so perfectly well 
satisfied are they of their own invincible supremacy ; and 
consequently no provision is made in their unalterable cere- 
monial for the reception of any mission on equal terms. It 
must be admitted under the law of ceremony which alread 
exists, or not at all. On either hand of the dilemma, the 
embassy is sure to fail. If it does not comply with the 
requisitions of court etiquette, it fails, because it does not 
obey the law; if it attends most rigorously to the minutest 
ceremonies, it cannot succeed, because it has admitted the 
inferiority of its own government to the Coart of Pe-king, 
and cannot, of course, demand any favors. 

We come now to the law itself. After going through, by 
way of practice, certain prostrations and minute and trouble- 
some ceremonies in the presence of one of the masters of 
ceremonies attached to the Board of Rites,* and after the 
presentation of credentials, which is also attended by the 
same perplexing and unpalatable routine of performance, the 
ambassador, at last, is admitted to a solemn audience of the 
emperor. 


“The ceremony of the presentation of credentials by the 
tributary ambassador having been finished, he is conducted 
reverentially into the great court of the palace. The emperor, 
clothed in his ordinary court suit, descends into the great hall of 


* There are six Supreme Boards, which serve to connect the supreme head with 


the subordinate branc 
pertains to the civil service in the eighteen provinces. They are, (1) the Board of 
Civil Office ; (2) the Board of Revenue; (3) the Board of Rites; (4) the Board of 
War; (5) the rd of Punishment ; and (6) the Board of Works. The duties of 
the Board referred to in the text are, to attend to whatever appertains to the ordi- 
nances for regulating precedence and literary distinctions ; to the canons for maintain-.~ 
ing religious honor and fidelity ; to. the orders ting intercourse and tribute ; 
and to the forms of giving banquets,.and granting unties~ Eight volumes of the 
Collected Statutes are filled with the details of the duties of this Board. Bridg- 
man’s Chinese Chrestomathy, pp. 576-578. Chinese Repository, vol. iv. p. 139. \ 


es of the administration, and have cognizance of all that ap- 
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audience of supreme concord, where all the ministers and great 
functionaries of the state are assembled, to perform the pre- 
scribed ceremonies. These ceremonies completed, the officers 
in charge of foreign guests will introduce the tributary ambassa- 
dor, with all the officers of his suite. Advancing from the 
west of the vestibule of vermilion, the functions of the officers 
in charge of foreign guests cease. Notice is given to the heralds 
of the palace, who present themselves, and go through the pre- 
scribed ceremonial. They proclaim, ‘ The favor of the emperor 
permits you to be seated! the favor of the emperor grants you 
tea!’ If it is then convenient, and if it is not a periodical or 
annual reception at court, the Board of Rites deliberates, and 
settles the day of the official presentation. This is communicated 
to the emperor, whois entreated to be willing to grant this audience. 
The grand marshal of the imperial palace makes all the prepar- 
ations for the ceremony, by giving the necessary orders, and 
drills the tributary ambassador, with his interpreters, in the 
proper manner of executing the prescribed ceremonial. 

“ The day of audience having arrived, the tributary ambassa- 
dor, agreeably to previous arrangement, clothed in the official or 
public dress of his country, and the interpreters, in their ‘ sup- 
plementary’ dress, present themselves on the outside of the 
gate of the palace, where they wait respectfully until some one 
introduces them. } 

“ The emperor, dressed in his ordinary suit, enters the hall of 
audience, where are assembled, by command, the grand officers 
of the palace, and the imperial guard, who are ranged standing 
on the right and left, according to habitual usage. One of the 
presidents of the Board of Rites, dressed in his extraordinary 
court suit of embroidered dragons, enters, conducting the tribu- 
tary ambassador. The interpreters follow. Coming to the 
west of the vestibule of vermilion, they perform the ceremony 
of the three kneelings, and of the nine prostrations. This cere- 
mony being finished, they conduct the ambassador toward the 
hall of audience, causing him.to mount the steps by the western 
side. Arrived at the exterior of the door of the hall, or of the 
pavilion of the throne, he kneels. The emperor then deigns*to 
make known his august will, and interrogates the ambassa- 
dor with benevolent and gracious words. The president of the 
Board of Rites receives the questions and repeats them; the in- 
terpreters translate and explain them to the tributary ambassa- 
dor. The tributary ambassador answers ; the interpreters trans- 
late his words; the president of the Board of Rités repeats them 
to’ the emperor. This ceremony finished, they rise; and the 
ambassador is directed to descend on the western side. Having 
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gone down, they reconduct him (to the gate) ; and, if he wishes 
to remain, they entertain him with spectacles. Thus end the 
ceremonies of this day.” 


At the next interview, the ambassador is admitted into the 
hall of audience. The emperor is then surrounded by all 
the great dignitaries of his empire, and regards with compla- 
cency the kneelings and prostrations, which are repeated by 
the ambassador four or five times. During this interview, 
the emperor asks questions as before. This is the result of 
the second interview. 

After some few days of repose, the tributary ambassador is 
invited to a third presentation, to take leave, and to thank the 
emperor for the favors which he has received. After going 
through the three kneelings and nine prostrations, he con- 
cludes “ the solemn audience of the emperor,” having aecom- 
plished nothing of the objects of his embassy. The ceremo- 
nial of offering the presents which he has brought the emperor 
takes place before the last interview, and is attended with 
pretty nearly the same ceremonies. 

On this point, we will add the opinion of M. Abel-Rému- 
sat, one of the profoundest Chinese scholars of our genera- 
tion, whose works are an authority upon all Chinese subjects 
to which they relate. He says: — 


“Tt is a mistake which has already occurred, and may easily 
happen again, to regard an embassy to Pe-king as a means of 
obtaining something from the Chinese government, of conclud- 
ing a treaty of commerce, or of transacting any particular busi- 
ness ; for the invariable customs, and even the laws, are opposed 
to such a result. An/ambassador, going to court, is considered 
merely as an envoy commissioned to offer to ‘ the son of heaven’ 
the homage of his master, and to bring tribute from him. The 
duration of his visit, the number of audiences which he can. 
obtain, the officers to whom he must address himself, are all 
determined by regulations which he cannot evade; he cannot 
pass beyond the limits assigned to him, nor speak of business to 
the emperor or his ministers. Such is the ancient usage, to 
which the Chinese remain inviolably attached. ‘Those ambas- 
sadors, who have hoped that an exception might be made in 
their favor, have little known the spirit of the Chinese nation, 
its subjection to ancient customs, and, above all, its pride, 
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interested in the maintenance of every thing which seems to 
attest the preéminence it affects in regard to all other nations.” 


It is hardly possible, that the character of the whole people 
should be so completely changed by the results of the last few 
years as to place the court of Pe-king upon the same platform 
with civilized powers. The humiliating lesson taught by the 
arms of England, affects only the parts of the country liable 
to be visited by foreigners. Commercial acuteness, in addi- 
tion to this strenuous proof of the civilization of other nations, 
has impressed upon the governors of certain provinces the 
policy of a change of their commercial relations ; and, through 
their strong representation, the Imperial Court has been pre- 
vailed upon to relax the strictness of the coast regulations. 
No personal contact with the “barbarians,” however, has 
humbled the pride of the emperor,and no approach of a hos- 
tile army has terrified the court of Pe-king into a rational and 
civilized communication with foreigners. The heart of the 
country, and the general spirit of its institutions, are still un- 
changed, and the result of the American embassy to China 
is, we fear, not very problematical. We do not pretend to 
say, that no good will be derived from it. The arrival of 
an American squadron, conveying an ambassador from 
the distant United States of America, will extend the 
knowledge of our country, and procure respect for our 
power. . It will strengthen the amicable position of our mer- 
chants. It will extend our own information, upon the com- 
mercial resources of China, and the prospects of advantageous 
trade. 

We understand, that Mr. Cushing has begun his labors 
by the study of the Manchou language, intending to employ 
that copious and expressive vocabulary, instead of Chinese, 
in his communication with the Court. The sovereign of 
China, and many of the high officers of state, are Manchous. 
To each of the six supreme Boards previously mentioned, 
there is a Manchou as well as a Chinese President. It seems 
to our Envoy, that a knowledge of the language of the Man- 
chous, the present rulers of China, will, to say the least, be 
politic, besides affording a less figurative and simpler lan- 

age for intercourse. the acquisition of their language, 
for the first time, by a foreign ambassador, in addition to the 
employment of the usual methods, should not produce the 
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desired result of a favorable reception at Pe-king, it ma 
safely be asserted, that all honorable means have been use 
We heartily hope that he may be successful. 

All that talent and perseverance can effect in attempting 
to change the settled laws of the country in favor of the 
United States, will be done by Mr. Cushing. If his utmost 
efforts end in disappointment, it will be no reflection upon 
his skill or his fidelity; and if he should succeed, he will 
have the proud satisfaction of being the first foreigner, who 
has treated with the “son of heaven ” upon equal terms, and 
secured for his own country an honorable footing = China. 

. W. G. 


PETER S. DU PONCEAJ, LL. D. 


Since the publication of the last number of our Journal, the Society has been 
called to lament the death of its distinguished associate, Mr. Du Poncrav. The 
loss is deeply felt by the Society, and by the country at large. The following 
obituary notice of this eminent man has been prepared from two others drawn up 
by a member of the Society who had been intimately acquainted with him for 
many years, and which were published in two of the journals of the city, at the 
time of his death, which took place April 1st, 1844. 


Tue painful intelligence of the death of this eminent man 
has just reached us; and, with those few surviving individ- 
uals who had enjoyed a long personal intercourse with him, 
it has caused a sensation, which is the more keenly felt, as 
his illness (bronchitis) had not, until the last two or three 
days, assumed a character which gave his friends occasion 
for alarm. He expired on the morning of the first of this 
month, having nearly completed the eighty-fourth year of 
his age, and having closed a long and honorable life, through 
which his eminent talents and virtues had enabled him to 
render lasting services to society, and especially to his adopt- 
ed country. 

Mr. Du Ponceau was born on the third day of June, 1760, 
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in the Isle of Ré, which lies a few miles from the coast of 
La Vendée, in France. His family was of the Catholic re- 
ligion ; and his father, who was an officer in the French 
army, was at one time desirous that his son should be edu- 
cated for the church. He was accordingly, at an early age, 
jy under the care of an ecclesiastic of that denomination ; 

ut his instructer, it would seem, had not a mind that could 
cope with that of his pupil. Mr. Du Ponceau soon began to 
discuss theological questions, and probably had the advan- 
tage of his teacher in the argument; for, when he asked for 
reasons, which his master had not the ability to give, the lat- 
ter would silence him by the voice of authority. The active 
and independent mind of the pupil could not submit to this; 
in a very short time their discussions ended in an open 
rupture, and caused a separation, when Mr. Du Ponceau 
relinquished his theological studies, with a determination to 
devote himself to some other pursuit. Whether it was at 
this or a later period that he relinquished the Catholic faith, 
we do not know; but after he came to this country, as we 
are informed, he was a Protestant, and worshipped at one of 
the Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia. 

It happened about this period of his life, that the well- 
known Baron Steuben arrived in Paris on his way to the 
United States, to join the American army ; and, being unac- 
quainted with the English language, he was making in- 
quiries for some young man who could speak English, to 
accompany him as his secretary. He was informed of young 
Du Ponceau, who happened then to be in Paris, and an 
arrangement was made with him accordingly. We recollect 
to have heard Mr. Du Ponceau say, that at that time, though 
he had never been out of France, he understood and could 
speak English as perfectly as he ever could afterwards. And, 
as the smallest circumstances in the history of such minds as 
his cannot but be interesting, we will here add —we have 
heard him state, that while a child of only six years of age, 
his curiosity to know something of the English language 
was intensely excited by his accidentally meeting with a 
single torn leaf of an English book, in which he discovered 
the strange letters k and w—for such they were to a child, 
who had never seen them in any books in his own language 
—and ‘this circumstance, trifling as it may appear, first 
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directed his attention to our language. At that time General 
Conway, who was afterwards somewhat conspicuous, during 
the American Revolution, as a member in the British House 
of Commons, had the command of a regiment stationed in 
the Isle of Ré; and, being struck with the remarkable points 
of character in a child of so tender an age, and with his apti- 
tude for the study of languages, obligingly took pains to 
instruct him in English; and such was his progress, that in 
a very short time he was able to read Milton, Shakspeare, 
and other English classics, whose works are far beyond the 
grasp of ordinary youthful minds. As he proceeded he be- 
came so delighted with the works of the great English mas- 
ters, that he never afterwards acquired a truly national fond- 
ness for the poetry of France. So much, indeed, were the 
English writers in his thoughts and conversation, while a 
boy, that his school-fellows used to reproach him with the 
name of the “little Englishman” — le petit Angiois. 

While he resided in Paris, he was Private Secretary to M. 
Court De Gebelin, the well-known author of the voluminous, 
though now neglected work, the “ Monde Primitif, analysé 
et comparé avec le Monde Moderne,” which, amidst a mass 
of the antiquated philology of seventy years ago, still con- 
tains some general views and speculations, that are not 
wholly unworthy of attention. 

Mr. Du Ponceau left Paris, in the suite of Baron Steuben, 
for the United States, fired with the ardor of youth, and full 
of zeal in the cause of American liberty, which he ever fond- 
ly cherished. He landed at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
on the first day of December, 1777, an event in his life, 
which he often alluded to with the most lively interest. 

He entered the American army, as an aid-de-camp to 
Baron Steuben, with the commission of a captain. But, 
independently of his natural distaste for military life, he was 
ill-qualified for its active duties, in consequence of his being 
extremely near-sighted — a physical defect, which sometimes 
led him to commit mistakes of the most ludicrous character, 
and much to the amusement of his comrades, as he used 
himself to relate with much humor. His reminiscences of 
that portion of his life, which brought him into the society of 
the leading men and the distinguished American women of 
that day, were of the most interesting character; and the 
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points of -view, in which almost every thing was then seen, 
in this new condition of society, by an observing and highly 
intelligent young man, just fresh from the social life of Paris, 
would furnish instructive subjects for reflection. He re- 
mained in the American army about three years, and after 
quitting it, was employed as an under secretary in-the War 
Department, an office which he discharged with much abili- 
ty. At the close of the war, he had fixed his mind on the 
profession of the law —and, if we are not mistaken, entered 
upon his legal course of study under the late Judge Shippen, 
of. Philadelphia. Notwithstanding the disadvantages of for- 
eign birth, and a foreign language, his success at the bar was 
complete ; and many years did not elapse before he attained 
to the first rank, and, by the public voice, took his place by 
the side of Lewis, Rawle, Tilghman, Ingersoll, Dallas, and 
others, whose names are as familiar to the lawyers of that 
city, as those of their distinguished successors, who hold the 
same rank at the present day. 

What Mr. Du Seen accomplished at the bar may be 
seen in the books of Reports of that period; he was engaged 
in all the important causes, which then came before the 
courts of the State as well as of the United States. At that 
day the controversies, which arose between France and the 
United States, and the position of the United States as a 
neutral power, while all Europe was at war, gave rise to 
questions of international law, for which our lawyers, gen- 
erally, were then quite unprepared; and his knowledge of 
the civil and continental law of Europe, which were easily 
accessible to sau 5 means of his native language — a lan- 
guage then studied,.or read, by very. few persons in this 
country — gave him many decided advantages at the bar in 
cases of the kind alluded to. So little was the language or 

ractice of the French law then known among American 
Satan that the writer of this notiwee, while a student in 


Philadelphia, well recollects being present at a trial, when 
Mr. Du Ponceau was called upon in court to explain the 
meaning of so common a term as a procés-verbal. 

As to the knowledge of the civil or foreign law, indeed, at 
that day, even the well-known chapter of Huber, De Con- 
flictu Legum, was but just beginning to be known among 
us; and, for the benefit of lawyers, and judges too, who 
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could read nothing but English, this chapter was translated 
(by Mr. Du Ponceau, as we have understood,) and published 
by Mr. Dallas, in the third volume of his Reports (p. 370), 
and thus led the way to a more extended acquaintance with 
that admirable jurisprudence, so skilfully drawn from the 
fertile sources of the civil law, and administered by Mr. 
Chancellor Kent, while on the bench, and more recently 
made familiar to us, on the particular topic of the law just 
mentioned, by Mr. Justice Story, in his learned work on that 
subject. 

The very high legal ability of Mr. Du Ponceau, and the 
advantage of speaking the French language, naturally drew 
to him French and other foreign clients, among whom were 
the diplomatic and other agents of the French Government 
in the United States; and he was constantly engaged as their 
counsel in all causes of importance; in all which, public as 
well as private, his purity of purpose, incorruptible integrity 
and independence, never suffered him, during periods of the 
highest political excitement, to deviate from the sacred duty 
of a faithful legal adviser, even when pressed by the almost 
irresistible influence of national feeling or partisan princi- 
ples, or — what in our own time is a still stronger stimulant 
—the corrupting lure of political advancement. We ma 
add here, that, at the period in question, whenever he roth 
part in the public measures agitated by the great political 
parties of that day, he was ranked with that of which Mr. 
Jefferson was considered the head; for whose opinions, how- 
ever, he had much less deference in after life, — when he 
applied the powers of his own intellect, and his matured ex- 
perience to the examination of the great questions which 
agitated the union, — than during the fervid season of youth. 

After quitting the active practice of the bar, Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau still employed himself in devising whatever might con- 
duce to the promotion of juridical science in the United 
States. He was one of the founders — whether the origina- 
tor or not, we do not know —of the Law Academy in Phil- 
adelphia, of which he was chosen the first provost, and pre- 
sided over that association for several years; thus, by his 
noble example, stimulating the elder members of the fraterni- 
ty, and, like an affectionate parent, encouraging and giving a 
useful direction to the industry and zeal of the younger ones. 

The junior members of the profession were much in the 
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habit of resorting to him, when they were about publishi 
an essay, or dissertation, or review, on legal topics; an 
some individuals of the profession, who have, in particular 
instances, had credit with the public as writers on jurispru- 
dence, owe it to the friendly suggestions of his well-stored 
mind, as well as to the actual service of his pen; and, if he 
had had the ambition to lay claim to every thought or sug- 
gestion that had been wrought into legal dissertations by his 
young friends, or furnished to their hands by himself, he 
might, in numberless instances, have said, in the spirit of the 
Roman poet— Hos ego versiculos feci ; tulit alter honores. 

Of his publications connected with Jurisprudence, the 
following are all (we speak from memory only) that we 
can now call to mind: Translation of Bynkershoeck’s Law 
of War, with highly valuable Notes by the Translator, pub- 
lished in 1810; Dissertation on the Nature and Extent of 
the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United States — 1824; 
the article Law, in the American edition of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia; Preface to Hall’s Admiralty Practice — 1809 ; 
Review of Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries, published in 
Walsh’s American Quarterly Review; Discourse at the 
opening of his Law Academy in Philadelphia, in 1821; A 
Brief View of the Constitution of the United States — 1834, 
To these we may add the following unpublished manuv- 
scripts: A Translation, with valuable Notes, of Dalyarney’s 
German Treatise on the Law of Nations, made many years 
ago, and lent to Judge of New Orleans, in whose hands 
it probably is at this time; Translation of Rayneval’s work 
on the rights of Neutral Powers, and the Principle of the 
Armed League (Armed Neutrality) of 1781, that “ Free Ships 
make Free Goods.” This, we hope, will be found in the 
Library of the Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, where 
we believe he had deposited it. 

We do not give this as a list of all his publications on legal 
subjects ; it is true, however, that he did not write much on 
professional topics. ; 

Among his various professional engagements he was oc- 
casionally consulted upon great questions of constitutional 
law, arising in other States than his own, and by individuals 
of eminence in the British Provinces, where the civil law was 
in use. In the year 1821, his opinion was requested on be- 
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half of the newly formed State of Alabama, in relation to thé 
construction of their Constitution; and: he had the satisfaa 
tion of learning afterwards by a friend from that State, that 
his advice had settled their difficulties; a fact which he has 
mentioned to us, with that earnest emotion which is nature’s 
own pledge of sincerity. So lately, too, as the session of 
Congress in 1841, his professional opinion on the constitus 
tional right of the delegate from Florida (Mr. Levy) to a seat 
in the House of Representatives, is believed to have had n@ 
inconsiderable weight in obtaining a decision of that body 
favorable to the claim of the delegate. In his translation of 
Bynkershoeck, he first suggested the application of the dis+ 
tinction between an absolute and a qualified neutrality, to thé 
case of the United States and France ; considering our neu+ 
trality not to be absolute, but qualified by the treaty with 
France, in 1778. His remarks (in the same work) on the 
doctrine of the jus postliminii, present some new and impor- 
tant views, which, if we rightly recollect, have been adopted 
by Mr. Wheaton, in his valuable work on International Law: 
We believe, too, that Mr. Du Ponceau was ‘the first to an- 
nounce the opinion, in the same work, that piracy might be 
cominitted on land as well as at sea; which principle was 
afterwards incorporated into the act of Congress on that subs 
ject. But we find ourselves treading on professional ground } 
and we will only add, in general, that, upon a review of his 
opinions on important legal questions, there can be no doubt, 
that his profound legal knowledge and strength of intellect, 
operating through different channels, have, directly or indi- 
rectly, had an important influence onthe jurisprudence of the 
United States. 
During the latter part of his life, after he had acquired a 
competent fortune by his profession, he devoted most of his 
time to his favorite study of General Philology, a science 
which has employed the first intellects of the old world, from 
the time of the great Leibnitz to that of the late illustrious 
Baron William Humboldt, in our own time; and there can 
be little, if any doubt, that the labors of Mr. Du Ponceau in 
that noble, but boundless field, have, among the profound 
scholars of Europe, contributed more to establish our reputa- 
tion for solid erudition, than those of any other individual in 
this country. He had a philosophical mind; he first gave to 
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the learned of Europe, as well as to our own countrymen, 
just and philosophical views of the aboriginal languages of 
America ; a field, which, if we except Dr. Barton’s early but 
limnited researches, had been left unexplored, and not before 
applied to the purposes of general philology. The valuable 
results of his investigations are well known, and his merits 
have been honorably recognized in Europe, by the voice of 
all Germany, and by the award of the prize of the French 
Institute, and his election as a corresponding member of that 
distinguished body. 

In another department of philology he published, a few 
years ago, a work unfolding new views of the remarkable 
language of China, which has been long enveloped in almost 
as much mystery as the hieroglyphic system of ancient Egypt. 
Not agreeing with those who held the opinion, that the Chi-+ 
nese language is ideogrraphic, that is, that the written charac- 
ters denote ideas of things, and do not represent spoken words 
—so that different nations of the East could understand each 
other by the writing, when they could not by speaking — just 
as the Arabic numerals are understood alike, for example, by 
a Frenchman and Englishman when written, though not 
when spoken — contesting this opinion, wesay, Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau boldly assumes the position, that the Chinese must be 
like other languages, and that the written characters, or words, 
represent spoken words or sounds, as in all the languages of 
Europe. ‘The Sinologists of the old world are acquainted 
with his book, but are not prepared to adopt his views, though 
some of them are silently making use of his terminology, and 
so far give countenance to his results. Yet, if he is wrong, 
and if the language of the Chinese is not like other languages 
of the human race, in the particular in question, the fact will 
present a more extraordinary phenomenon, than any of the 
extraordinary characteristics hitherto known of that singular 
people. 

With the languages of Europe, from Germany to Italy, 
he was well acquainted ; and in early life he had studied the 
Russian, which at that period was a terra incognita to schol- 
ars in general; and on his arrival in this country he kept his 
journal in the French language, written in the Russian char- 
acter. He was alsoa good classical scholar ; and we do not 
recollect any individual, who had always at his command a 
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greater stock of those maxims of wisdom, and those grand 
and ennobling sentiments, the invaluable fruits of well di- 
rected classical studies, which the great statesman of Eng- 
land and friend of American liberty, Lord Chatham, enjoins 
with so much earnestness, in his well-known letters to his 
young relative at the university: “I hope,” says he, “you 
taste and love those authors (Homer and Virgil) particularly. 
You cannot read them too much; . . . . . they con- 
tain the finest lessons for your age to imbibe; lessons of 
honor, courage, disinterestedness, love of truth, command of 
temper, gentleness of behavior, humanity, and in one word 
Virtue, in its true signification.” 

Mr. Du Ponceau’s fondness for these studies continued to 
the latest period of his life; and no longer ago than the last 
autumn, he wrote to a friend in this city in the following 
earnest tone in relation to arecent and most interesting pub- 
lication on the Life and Writings of Horace: “I am now 
reading a French book, which I warmly recommend to you 
to send for and add to your library. It is entitled —“ His- 
toire de la vie et des poesies d’ Horace” — by Baron Walck- 
enaer, 2 vols. 8vo. It is a delightful work; England has 
nothing to compare to it, except, perhaps, Middleton's Life of 
Cicero. You are, I am sure, a loverof Horace. This charm- 
ing book of Walckenaer, with your Horace on your table, 
will be the delight and comfort of your old age. Exzperto 
crede.” 

We ought not to omit mentioning, that, among the varied 
attainments of Mr. Du Ponceau, was his knowledge of the 
science of music; he was not practically skilled in it, but he 
had a knowledge of counterpoint very rarely to be found 
among amateurs ; and he was familiar with the compositions 
of the great masters, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and others 
of their school, upon whose works his taste was formed. In 
this, also, as in all studies, his ardent American feeling stim- 
ulated him to look for merit among our own countrymen, 
who have hitherto established but slight claims to the rank 
of composers. Only a few years ago he made an effort to 
collect the publications of our well-known Billings, whose 
melodies highly pleased him, though he was fully sensible 
of that author’s lamentable want of skill in the science of 
harmony. 
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Mr. Du Ponceau enjoyed the well-earned honor of — 
made a member of various learned societies in Europe an 
in this country, and for many years he was the President of 
the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia. We 
mention our own country in particular; because this eminent 
man felt a higher pleasure in the honors conferred upon him 
by our own learned associations, than those which he re- 
ceived from abroad. In short, his heart was purely and en- 
tirely American; and no reminiscence, even of his native 
country, could excite a more thrilling sensation in his bosom, 
than those relating to his adopted country. So strong, indeed, 
was his American feeling, that he has been known, on some 
occasions, to deem it affrontive, to be called or treated other- 
wise than as an American. And, in respect to his own per- 
sonal merits, he ever strenuously insisted, that the country 
had bestowed upon him more honors and more marks of re- - 
gard, than he was entitled to. 

We will only add, that the purity and elevation of his 
moral character were not surpassed by his eminent intellec- 
tual endowments. With these were united a purity and 
elevation of moral worth, that are rarely to be found; and 
we may justly apply to him the sentiment of his favorite 
Horace, — 


Cui Pudor, et Justitise Soror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem ? 


Such is a very imperfect sketch of the interesting life of 
this great man; who was an honor to his adopted country 
and to the human race. 

He had reached a venerable old age, and had outlived al- 
most all his contemporaries ; and, out of his bereaved family, 
he has left behind him few individuals, that were not of an 
age too far differing from his own, to experience that anguish 
which is most keenly felt by those who are our equals in 
years, and in the associations of past times. To the writer 
of this notice, for whom he had long cherished an affection 
almost parental, his death is an irreparable loss; a long-tried 
friend and counsellor is no more! 


Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi. 


Bosion, April 6, 1844. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE RECORDS. 


Ar the Annual Meeting of the American ORIENTAL Society, held at 
the Rooms of the American Academy on the 29th of May, 1846, the 
following resolution was offered by Mr. Greenough, and adopted: 


Resolved, That in the death of the President of this Society, under 
whose auspices it was founded, and to whom its principal efficiency was 
due, it has experienced a loss greatly to be deplored; that in review of 
his manifold accomplishments as a scholar and philologist, of his untiring 
diligence in the acquisition of knowledge, of his never failing kindness of 
heart and of his ready sympathies with the young student, the community 
in which he lived can hardly appreciate the magnitude of its privation ; 
that in our personal communications with him as President of this Society, 
and as an earnest well-wisher to its success, we have ever experienced a 
willingness to further its objects, a full understanding of the wide extent - 
to be included in its labors, and a ready hand to assist according to the 
measure of his time ; that to his name and reputation it is greatly indebt- 
ed ; and that there be communicated to his family the warmest sympathies 
of the Society for the loss they have sustained. _ 
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By Rev. S. F. Jarvis, D. D. 
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Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 1842, 
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J.C. Fremont. Washington: 1845. 


By Tae American Eranotoetcat Sociery. 
Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. I. New 
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The First, Second, and Third Bulletins of the Proceedings of the 


National Institute. Washington: 1841-45. 
Discourse on the Objects of the National Institute. By Joel R. 
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By THE Auror. 
A Chinese Chrestomathy. By E.C. Bridgman. Macao: 1840. 


By Tae Roraz Asiatic Society or Great Brivain anp IRELAND. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, from 1834-44. 


By James Birp, Esq. 


_ Ellis’s Madagascar, London: 1833. 2 vols, 
Avdall’s History of Armenia. Calcutta: 1827. 2 vols. 
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By tHe Bomsay Branca or THe Royat Astatic Soctery. 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 7 Nos. 


By Messrs. Mappen & Co., Lonpon. 
Rileotions from the Kur-an. By Edward William Lane. London: 1843. 


By THE AvrHor. 


Grammaire Persane de Sir William Jones, seconde édition Press, 
‘revue, corrigée et augmentée, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris : 


By tHe AvuTHoR. 
Sinico-Agyptiaca. Essai sur Origine et la Formation Similaire des 
Ecritures Figuratives Chinoise et Egyptienne, par G. Pauthier. 
Esquisse d’une Histoire de la Philosophie Chinoise, par G. Pauthier, 
Réponse a Examen Critique de M. Stanislas I ien, par Mons. G. 
Pauthier. Paris: 1842. 


Vindicie Sinice. Derniére Réponse 4 Mons. Stanislas Julien, par 
G. Pauthier. 


Supplement aux Vindicie Sinice. Paris. 
Le Ta-Hio ov la Grande Etude, trad. Eo. Pauthier. 


Documents Statistiques Officiels sur l’Empire de la Chine, traduits par 
G. Pauthier. 


Thian-Tchu ou l’Inde, traduit par G. Pauthier. 


Documents Officiels Chinois sur les Ambassades trad. par 
G. Pauthier. 


Premier Livre du Tao-te-King de Lao-Tseu, 
La Collection Géographique de la Bibliothéque Royale. 1845. 


By THe AvrTHor. 


Lettre 4 M. Ph. Fr. de Siebold sur les Collections Ethnographiques, 
par M. Jomard. Paris: 1845. 


Seconde Note sur une Pierre gravée, trouvée dans un ancien Tumulus 
Américain, par M. Jomard. 


Observations sur le Voyage au Darfour, par M. Jomard. 


By tHe 
Rapport fait Ala Societé Asiatique, 1844, par M. J. Mohl. Paris : 1844. 


By THE AUTHOR. 
Hamze Ispahensis Annalium Libri X. Edidit J. M. E. Gottwaldt. 
Lipsie: 1843. 
By tae AvuTHor. 
A Grammar of the Berber Language. By F. W. Newman. 


By THE Avrnor. 


of the Names of Places, &c: in of! Mapoceo 
By the Chevalier Count Griiberg of Hemsé. 
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Descrizione delle orde e delle steppe dei Kirghizi-Kazaki. Par Jacobo 
Griberg da Hemsd. Milan: 1840. 

Specchio Geografico e Statistico dell Impero di Marocco, del Cavaliere 
Conte Jacopo Griiberg da Hemsé. Geneva: 1834, 

Nouvelles Recherches sur |’Inscription en Lettres Sacrées du Monu- 
ment de Rosette, par le Chevalier Comte Graberg de Hemsd. 

Cenni Geografici e Statistici su l’Asia Centrale, per Jacopo Griiberg 


f the Amazirghs, commonly called 

on the of the i c ed Bereb- 
bers. By Jacob Griibe "of with Obeertetions Notes, by Rev. 
G. C. Renouard. London: 1836. 


By tae Avrsor. 


Die Enfille der Normannen in die Pyrentiische Halbinsel, von Ernst 
rg 9 zur Geschichte der vormali i -Abtei Te 
von E. F. Mooyer. Minden: 1843. — 


By THE Avrnor. 
Mémoire sur le lac Merris, par Linant de Bellefonds. Alexandria: 1845. 


By ree AvuTsor. 
Essai sur l’Histoire de la Philologie Orientale en France, par M. Léon 
Vaisse. Paris: 1844. - ; 
By Josern Hume, Esq., M. P. 


Observations on the Means of Forming and Maintaining Troops in 
Health. By Assistant Surgeon E. Balfour, Madras Army. 
Observations on the Means of Preserving the Health of Troops. By 
the same Author. 
‘By Pror. Epwarp Rosiyson, D, D. 


Revue de l’Orient. 3 vols. 


-By Pror. E. Rorpiegr. 
Gesenius, Hebriiische Grammatik neu bearbeitet und herausgegeben. 
Von E. Roediger. Leipsic: 1845. 


By tHe AvurTHor. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By A. H. Everett, LL. D. 


By Rev. Wituiam Apam. 
Report upon Public Instruction in Bengal. Calcutta: 1841. 


By Tae AvrTuHor. 
Recherches sur les Inscriptions Himyariques de San’A, Khariba, Mareb, 
ete. par M. F. Fresnel. Paris: 1845. 
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By Wituiam C. Warers. 
The Parsi Religion, Unfolded and Contrasted with Christianity. 

John Wilson. Bombay: 1843. ed 
The Gospel according to Matthew and Mark, the Acts of the Apostles, 

and three elementary works, in the Mahratta tongue. 

An Ethiopic book. 


By tae Secretaries or tHe A. B.C. F. M. 

Genesis, Deuteronomy, the Psalms, the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew, and the Acts of the Apostles. Jaffna: 1837-41. 5 vols. 

Proverbs in Tamil, with their translation into English. By P. Percival. 
Jaffna: 1843. (6 copies.) 

Phrase Book in Tamil and English. Jaffna: 1841. 

A Compendium of Scripture History in Tamil. Jaffna: 1839. 

Tamil Instructor. Jaffna: 1841. 

Tamil Hymns. Jaffna: 1841. 

An Abridgement of Rhenius’s Tamil Grammar. Madras: 1838. 

Select Tamil Tales. Madras: 1839. 

The Hindoo Traveller. Manepy: 1839. 

The Epistles to Timothy in Tamil. Jaffna: 1837. 

Grammar of the Armenian Language. 1835. 

*Anohijxn Smyrna: 1836-39. 2 vols. 

Scripture Precepts, Hymns, Simple Questions, and Colloquial Sentenc 
in the Gaboon Language. Cape Palmas: 1843. 

The Pentateuch in Armenian-Turkish. Smyrna: 1840. 

Ke Kuma Hawaii. Oahu, Honolulu: 1834, 

Ka Palapala Hemolele. Oahu: 1838. . 

Rev. Dr. Hawes’s Sermon before the A. B.C. F.M. 1846. 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the A. B.C. F.M. 1846. 


By tHe Bequest or Hon. Jonn Picxerine, LL. D. 
Recueil d’Observations et de Mémoires sur "Egypte Ancienne et 
Moderne, par M. Jomard. 5 vols. 
Sketch of a Hieroglyphical Dictionary. By Samuel Birch. Part I. 
London : 1838. 
Egypte, par M. Jomard. Paris: 1829. 
Description de la Ville et des Environs du Kaire. Paris: 1829, 
Description des Antiquités de l’Heptanomide. Paris, 
Remarques sur les Signes Numériques des Anciens Egyptiens. 
Etudes Géographiques et Historiques sur l’Arabie. Paris: 1839. _ 
Pyramides, Delta Oriental, Hieroglyphes, Inscriptions, Pierre de Ro- 


An oblong folio book, (Specimens of Oriental Writing.) 
Specimens of Mummy Cloth. 
Fragments of Coptic and Arabic Manuscripts. 
A Plaster Cast from an Antique Fragment, bearing a hieroglyphic in- 
scription, (from Carthage.) 
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A Plaster Cast from an Antique Stone, with Egyptian figure and Greek 
inscription. 

Antique Marble, (a mutilated hand holding fruit.) 

An Egyptian Measure, copied from Mr. Gliddon’s. 

Copy of the Inscription on the Rosetta Stone, (on rollers.) 

Some Egyptian Fapyri, —— from Egypt by Dr. C. Pickering. 

Six copies of an Egyptian Deed. 

Twelve copies from Mr. Folsom’s Hieroglyphic Stone, (on paper.) 

Morocco case containing Egyptian Linen, from Thebes; and 


found on the neck of a mummy. 
Francis Garpnyer, Librarian. 


ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS. 

By R. P. Waters, Esq., of Salem, Mass., late Consul of the U. States, 
at Zanzibar, the American Oriental Society has been put in possession of 
fifteen Arabic manuscripts, the contents of which are briefly indicated in 
the following notes drawn from the MSS. themselves and other sources. 

E. E. 8. 


el-khawdss, i. e. “'The pearl of the diver, respecting the mistakes of the 

Abi-Muhammed El-Kasim Ton-’Aly Ton-Muhammed 
Ibn-’Othmén El-Hariry El-Basry.. Date A. H. 1194, or A. D. 1780—81. 

A highly esteemed work on the faults of language of the higher 
classes, by a celebrated author who died A. H. 515 or 516, according to 
Ibn Khallikan’s Vies des hommes illustres de l'Islamisme, ed. De Slane. p. 
588. A large extract from this work was published by De Sacy in his 
Anthologie Grammaticale Arabe, p. 25. 

[I] An anonymous commentary on the poem rhyming in /dm, enti- 
tled : ps SLas al fy et-tas- 
rif, i. e. “The grammatical formation of verbs in the science of etymolo- 


ed-din Muhammed Ibn-’ Abdallah Ibn-Mélik Ibn-Ham- 
dall4h. Date A. H. 102], or A. D. 1612-13. The author of the work 
commented upon was a distinguished grammarian, a native of Spain, 
who died A. H. 672. S. Bibliothecae Bodleianae Catalogi. II. 284, 


xix 
note (d). This Manuscript contains, also, an anonymous. fragment, 


written by the same hand as the preceding, entitled: fe $US 
Lizpast, Nebdhet fy et-tasrif, i. e. “ A fragment on etymology ;” and, 
also, some anonymous verses, entitled : 


Kasidet fy tafsir er-ruyd, i. e. “ A poem on the interpretation of dreams.” 
Neither of these last named pieces is dated. 


tafstr shay min el-Kurdn, i. e. “ The book of syntax and an walnetion of 
op Abii-Nasr Ahmed. Ibn-Muhammed Ibn- 


Seddan Ibn-Muhammed El-Haddddy. Without date. 
An introduction to the interpretation of the Kuran, as appears from 


what we read on fol. 1 recto, of the MS.: cad LS 


is?» is e. “Having finished composing my book explanato- 
ry of the science of the Kuran, I composed this book fer my child and 
other Muslema, intending it to be an introduction to the explanation of 
the Book of God, and its doctrines, and an awakener of attention to its 
precepts and principles, and an answer to heretics and free-thinkers re- 
specting the Book of God.” 


Kitab et-tertib min es-sahth fy hadith Resil Allah, i. e. “The book of arrange- 
ment, from the Sahih, respecting the traditions of the Apostle of God ;” 

Yisef Ibn-Abi-Ibrahim Ibn-Munddy Es-Sedréty El. 
Abidhy. Date A. H. 1114, or A. D. 1702-3. 


A collection of traditions which have come down from Muhammed, 
classified according to the subjects to which they refer. 


[V.] Bastret el-ahkém, i.e. “The perception of 


xXx 


Muhammed *Othman Ibn-’Abdallah El-Asamm. Date A. H. 1149, or A. D. 
1736-37. 

A work on some topics of Muhammedan jurisprudence. This-MS. con- 
tains, also, a short piece by itself on a case of inheritance. 

[VL] A manuscript in three parts: (1) An anonymous fragment with- 
out title, treating of the impurity of women in child-birth, according to 
the Muhammedan law. Date A. H. 1046, or A. D. 1636-37. (2) Another 


anonymous fragment, being a part of whys, Kitab beydn es- 
sher’, i.e.“ The book of exposition of the Law,” as we learn from the follow- 


ing note at the end of the piece: 
fifty-fourth section, on the monthly courses, which is the eighth on mar- 
riage, of The book of the exposition of the Law.” Without date. (3) 
Another fragment on the same subject, without title, or the name of the 
author, or date. 


el-akhydr fy buyu’ dt el-khiydr, i. e. “ The hook of the treasury of the good, 
respecting optional sales;” by w ous 


es? , ‘Abdalldh Iin-Muhammed Ion-Ghassin bn-Muham- 
med Ibn-Ghassin. The date has been torn off. 
This MS. treats of the Muhammedan laws of trade. 


Kitab el-httim shefd el-hdim fy shurh ba’dh ed-da’dim, i. e.“ The book of the 
thirsty man, being the thirsty man’s cure, explanatory of a part of The col- 
Abil-Kasim Ton-Ibrahim El-Burddy El-Meghraby En-Nefisy. Without date. 

Ed-da’dim, i. e. “ The columns,” is the title of a work in verse, on the 
principles of the Muhammedan religion, of which 
lat Ahmed Ibn-En-Nadhir £l-’Omdny was the’author. 


[IX.] The first part of Lyall OLS, 
Kitib ed-dhiya fy el-kulib, i. e. “The book of light in the /heart’;” by 


‘ay 
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6 Al'l-Mundhir Selmet Ibn-Muslim lbn-Ibrdhim El-’Omény El- 


’Uweiby Es-Suhdry. Date A. H. 1127, or A. D. 1714-15. 
A treatise on Muhammedan science and theology. 


[X.] A manuscript in ten parts: (1) sel 
pdt} elo}, zi-feth cl-mubin li sherh kagidet El-lmém™~Dhiyd 
ed-din, i. e. “ The distinct exposition, explanatory of the Poem of the Imam 
Dhiya ed-din.” An anonymous commentary on the Poem of clus 


, Dhiyd ed-din ’Aly Tbn-Muhammed Ibn-Ibrahim Ibn- 
Aba'l-Kasim Mutair El-Hikmy Es-Shdfi'y. Without date. (2) st! 
9 Hikem Aby-Medyan wa sheriubd, i. e. “The judg- 
ments of Abd-Medyan with a commentary.” An anonymous comment- 
ary on Hikem Aby-Medyan, i. e. “ The judgments of Abd-Medyan.” Date 
A. H. 1226, or A. D. 1811-12. (3) A fragment containing two legends 
of the life of Jesus. (4) slays cel why, 
Kitab islah el-a’mdl wa tirydk el-kuldb, i, e, “ The book of the rectification 
of actions, and the antidote of hearts ;” by an anonymous author, Without 
‘mudhékaret ma’ el-ikhwin wa el-muhabbin, i. e. “ The treatise of conversa- 
tion with brethren and beloved ones:” by an anonymous author. Date 
Kitab risdlet el-mu’dwanet wa el- 
mudhdharet wa el-muwdzare lir-rdghibin fy tartk el-akhiret, i.e. “The hook 
of the treatise of rendering aid, and affording succor, and taking charge, 
for those who are zealous in the way of the future life ;” by aU dus 
Muhammed El-Hadddd [Bé’alawy?| Without date. (7) WL. 


Risdlet el-wefd fy l-rastyet, i.e. “ The treatise of the ful- 


fillment of enjoined duty;” by aU dus, 
‘Abdalléh Thn-’Alawy El-Hadddd (Bé’alawy ?| Bl-Huseiny. 
c 
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Without date. (8) austell Bye LS, 


ed-da’ wet el-tammet wa et-tedhkiret el-’dmmet, i. e. ies book of the perfect 


suit, and the general memorial ;” by Ave us 
Stel Jon-Muhammed Ion-Ahmed El-Haddéd 


‘alawy?] Date A. H.1226. (9) 
Dl, Kitab en-nasdih ed-dintyet wa cl-wasdyd el-imantyet, i.e.“ The 
book of admonitions relative to religion, and precepts relative to faith ;” 
by Ane, Abdallah El-Hadddd [Bd’alawy 

Date A. H. 1169, or A. D. 1755-56. (10) ules uolin, Makdsid 


er-ri’dyet, i. e. “The objects of consideration” by 


Muhammed Ibn-Muhammed Ibn-Muhammed El-Gha- 
2dly. Date A. H. 1121, or A, D. 1738-39. The work of a very eminent 
author, who died A. H. 504, er 505, aceording to D’Herbelot: Biblio- 
théque Orientale. p. 337. Our Manuscript begins with quoting a 
passage, on the means of obtaining happiness, from yall wher, 
Mizdn el~amal, i. e. ‘‘ The balance of conduct,” by the same author, of 
which a Hebrew translation was published by Goldenthal at Leipzig, in 
1839, under the title: “ Mizan OPaml, sive compendium doctrinae ethicae 
auctore Alghazali hebraicé conversum.” 

This volume treats of subjects of morals and jurisprudence, as most of 
the titles of its several parts indicate. 


ral i> Kitab daldil el-khairit wa shawérik el-anwér fy dhikr es- 
salt ‘ala en-néby, i. e. “The book of indications of good things, and ris- 
ings of luminaries, respecting the benediction upon the Prophet; by 


med Ion-Suleiman El-Djanealy. Date A. H. 1151, or A. D.'1788-39. 

A treatise on the form of prayer commonly pronounced by the ortho- 
dox Muslems, when Muhammed is named, or referred to; gle 
pony uke Bibl. Bodl. Catalogi. 1. 75; and D'Herbelet: 
Bibl. Orient. p. 376. 
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The same volume contains, also, a piece entitled : owl By£0 
De’ wet es-sabdsib, i. e. “ The invocation of the feast of palms.” 


el-ighrtdh fy i, 6. elegance of the palm- 
blossom, on the superiority of poetry ;” by wy cecal it x! 


Abi-’Aly El-Mudhaffer Tbn-Es-Sa’td Abi'l-Késim El-Fadhl 
Yahya Ibn-Aba-’ Aly Abdallah Abdallah Dja'fer El-’ Alawy El-Huseiny. 
Date A. H. 1139, or A. D. 1726-27. 

A weatise on the art of poetry. S. D’Herbelot: Bibl. Orient. p. 658, 


[XML] Birt Kitdh diwin eg-sababet, i.e. “Phe 
book of the divan of tender sentiment ;” by x! wot es 
bas Ahmed Ibn-Abi-Hadjle Tilimsdny. Date A.H. 1123, or A.D. 1741-12. 

A collection of amatory poetry. S. Moeller: Catologus librorum Bibl. 
Gothanae. II. 235. The author of this collection died A. H. 776, ac- 
cording to Hadji Khalfa: Lexicon Bibliographicum et Encyclopedicum. 
ed. Fluegel. IIL 290. 


fy sherh matali’ el-anwdr, i. e.“ The gleamings of mysteries, explanatory of 
The risings of luminaties;” by gle 
, Yasef Ibn-Es-Sheikh ’Aly Ibn-Dja'fer El-Barbary El- 
Awdly. Date A. H. 1108, or A. D. 1696-97. Matdli’ el-anwér, i. e. 
“ The risings of luminaries,” is a work on moral and theological science, 
by ot! Opes? el , Sirddj ed-din Mah- 
mid Ibn-Abi-Bekr El-Ormawy, as we learn from a comparison of Bibl. 
Bodl. Catal. II. 292, 93(7) with the passage on folio 4 verso of this Ms. 


beginning : Sy lest, | pose des JL 
cag I — which is thus rendered by Prof. Nicoll of Oxford, one of the 
compilers of the Bodleian Catalogue : “ Hoc est compendium de scientiis 


xxiv 

quibus virtus exquiritur et cognitionibus divinis, quod inscripsi: Ortus 
Luminum, quodque disposui in duas partes. Harum altera est de Logi- 
ca, altera verd continet quatuor partitiones, quarum prima est de rebus 
generalibus, secunda de substantiis speciatim, tertia de accidentibus spe- 
ciatim.” The author El-Ormawy died, according to Hadji Khalfa, A. H. 
682. A commentary on Matdli’ el-anwdr, having the same title of La- 
wami’ el-asrdr is ascribed by Hadji Khalfa to Kutb ed-din Muhammed Ibn- 
Muhammed Er-Razi. 8. Bibl. Bodl. Catal. II. 582 (a note on I. 116). 


[XV.] y2 tl da , Hell el-madjaz, i. e. “The explication of The 
compend ;” by ol s¥{, El-Aksardny. Date A. H. 1126, or A. D. 
1714-15. A commentary on El-midjaz, i.e.“ The compend,” which is an 
abridgement of the medical Canon of Avicenna, by styl (pau | x! 
Bele) Abi'l-Hasan El-Karshy, known by the name of 
Ibn-En-Nefis, who died A. H. 687, or 696. 

This is the best commentary on a medical work of high repute among 
the Muhammedans. S. Wistenfeld: Geschichte der Arabischen Aerzte 
und Naturforscher. p. 147; also: Steph. Evod. Assemann: Bibl. Medi- 
ceae Catalogus. p. 372. 


A collection of Muhammedan coins has been received from John P. 
Brown, Esq., of Constantinople, of which a descriptive account may be 


given in some future number of our Journal. 
F. G. 
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A TREATISE ON ARAB MUSIC, 


. CHIEFLY FROM A WORK BY MIKHAIL MESHAKAH, OF DAMASCUS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC, 


BY ELI SMITH. 
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TREATISE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


[BY THE TRANSLATOR.] 


Tue investigations which have led to the compilation of 
the following article, were not entered into in consequence 
of a knowledge of the science of music, or of any particular 
taste for it, for I can lay no claim to either; but in conse- 
quence of the necessities of my calling. The mission with 
which I am connected, has not yet succeeded in introducing 
singing into Arabic worship. The obstacles which have 
prevented, are two; one, the peculiarities of Arabic versifica- 
tion, the other, the equally strong peculiarities of Arab 
music. ‘The former is such, that a hymn composed accord- 
ing to Arabic rules of prosody, would, in very few cases, if 
any, be adapted to our tunes ; and one composed according 
to our rules, would be still less adapted to Arab taste. 
This point, or rather the whole science of Arabic versifica- 
tion, has been thoroughly studied by my colleague in mis- 
sionary labors, the Rev. C. V. A. Van Dyck, and I hope 
some early number of the Society’s Journal may be enriched 
by an article, which he has already prepared on that subject. 

The obstacles arising from the peculiarities of Arab 
music are such, that, not only do we find the singing of the 
Arabs no music to us, but our musicians have found it very 
difficult, often impossible, to detect the nature of their in- 
tervals, or imitate their tunes. The first intimation I had of 
the nature of the difficulty, was derived from observing, that 
a native singer, in attempting to repeat the octave in com- 
pany with one of our musical instruments, did not observe 
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the same intervals, and of course the two were not at every 
note in unison. Subsequently one of my colleagues at- 
tempted to write Arab tunes on our stave, and found that 
he was unable to do it, owing to some peculiarity in the 
intervals. But it was not until I fell in with the work, 
which has served as the basis to this article, that the whole 
subject was revealed to me. Its author, Mikhail Meshakah, 
of Damascus, is my personal friend and correspondent, and 
one of the most intelligent of his nation whom I have known. 
Having a good knowledge of mathematics, as well as much 
practical skill in music, he was well qualified for his task. 
In translating, I have abridged his work a good deal, have 
not always observed his order in the arrangement of the 
sections, and have frequently taken the liberty to express his 
thoughts in my own style. 

It is of modern Arab music only, that Meshakah treats ; 
and to explain that, is the specific object of this article. 
The ancient, having been closely copied from that of the 
Greeks, has less of oriental interest. The subject of musical 
rhythm, however, perhaps from its natural affinities with 
versification, the Arabs of those times seem to have treated 
more in their own style; and, my author being defective 
here, I have resorted to the ancients. For an ability to do 
this, I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Salisbury of 
Yale College, whose valuable collection of Arabie books, 
contains two very important works on this subject. One is 
a manuscript in folio, of nearly two hundred pages, by an 
anonymous author, composed in the year of the Hegira 666. 
From this I have translated most of the chapter on rhythm, 
and also the section on the ancient guitar, dealing as freely 
with it in translating, as with Meshakah’s work. 'The other 
work is Kosegarten’s edition of Ispahany’s kitdb el-aghény, 
(Book of Odes ;) to which the editor has prefixed a labored 
treatise on ancient Arab music, taken chietly from the 
great authority on that subject, Faraby’s Book on Music, and 
containing large extracts from that work. It is from Faraby 
as thus quoted, that my extracts are taken. He died at 
Damascus, A. H. 339. Owing to want of time and feeble 
health, my examination of these two books has been hasty 
and superficial. It is hoped that their possessor will erelong 
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eull much more from them, to interest and instruct the 
lovers of oriental learning. 

It is a matter of sincere regret to me, that the compilation 
of this article has not fallen to some one, capable of throwing 
an additional interest around it, from a personal acquaintance 
with the science of music. As it is, I claim only to have 
done the work of a translator and compiler; and it is possi- 
ble that even in doing this, I may have fallen into errors, 
from ignorance of the science under discussion. I have 
endeavored, in all cases, to make apparent to the reader, the 
author of every paragraph and sentence. Where no other 
authority is given, he will understand that it is Meshakah 
who is speaking. 


CHAPTER I 


ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MELODY. 


§1. On the Classification of Tones. 


Ir is of the nature of sound to be divided into classes, or 
groups of tones, each containing seven, ascending one 
above the other; and these groups are, in theory, without 
limit as to number, each being the response to that which 
is below it, and the base to that which is above it. The 
groups are called octaves, (Ar. diwdn, a eouncil,) and the 
tones composing them are called motes, (Ar. burj, a tower.) 
Each note has its distinctive name. The first is yegdh ; the 
second, ’ésheirdn ; the third, ’aradk ; the fourth, rest; the 
fifth, digah ; the sixth, sigah ; the seventh, jehargah. This 
is the first octave. Above it is the second, the first note of 
which is nawa ; the second huseiny ; the third auj; the 
fourth méhir ; the fifth muhaiyar ; the sixth buzrek ; and 
the seventh mahurdn. The last is the response to jehérgah, 
and the end of the second octave. Then comes the third, 
the first note of which is the response to nawa, and is called 
remel-ti'y ; the second is the response to huseiny ; the third, 


the response to auj, &c. The notes of the ascending 
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octaves are named in like manner, only repeating an addi- 
tional “response” for each succeeding one. As, for exam- 
ple, response to the response to nawa, &c., and then response 
to the response to the response to nawa, &c., ad infinitum. 
In like manner, a similar system of nomenclature is used in 
the descending series of octaves below yegdh. In the first, 
you say the base to jehargdh ; the base to sigah, &c. ; and 
in the next, the base to the base, &c., ad infinitum. 

Observe that the beginning of the notes of the octave with 
yegah, as above, is not necessary in the nature of things. 
Some authors begin with rest ; and the Greeks begin with 
digah. One may begin where he chooses, provided he 
make the octave consist of seven successive notes, so that 
the eighth shall be the response to the first. 

The human voice, in ascending from the base to the re- 
sponse, or in descending from the response to the base, 
naturally makes but seven notes. Were you, for instance, 
to divide the octave into ten notes, the voice could be 
brought with great difficulty to strike them; and the effect 
produced upon the ear would be very disagreeable. Hence 


it appears, that the division of the octave into seven notes, 
is according to nature. 


§ 2. On the Classification of the Quarters. 


The notes treated of in the preceding section, ascend one 
above the other like the steps of a ladder. But the intervals 
between them are not equal, some being larger than others. 
These intervals the Arabs divide into two classes, greater 
and less. The greater intervals contain four quarters, and 
the less three. The former are between yegdh and ’ésheiran; 
between rest and digdh ; and between jehérgah and nawa. 
The latter are between ’ésheirén and ’ardk ; between ’ardk 
and rest; between digdh and sigah; and between sigéh 
and jehdrgah. ‘The first class, therefore, contains three 
intervals with twelve quarters in them; and the second four 
intervals, having likewise in them twelve quarters. The 
whole number of quarters in the octave is consequently 
twenty-four. 

[The following table exhibits the Arab scale for two 
octaves, as explained above, with the names of the notes 
and quarters. 
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FIRST OCTAVE. 
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2D OTD SIO 


Remel-tity. 

Response to tek-hejaz. 
Response to hejaz. 
Response to nim-hejaz. 
Maktiran. 
Tek-huseiny-shed. 
Huseiny-shed. 

Buzrek 


zrek. 
Sumbuleh. 
Nim-sumbuleh. 
Muhaiyar. 
Tek-shahnaz. 
Shahnaz. 
Nim-shahnaz. 
thir. 


Tek-biselik. 
Baselik. 
Sigdah. 
Kurdy. 
Nim-kurdy. 


Base to tek-hisdr. 
Base to hisir. 
Base to nim-hisar. 
Yegah. 
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This scale is usually drawn in Arab treatises in the form 
of a circle. I have given it a shape better suited to occi- 
dental taste. In a column on the left I have placed numbers 
and letters, which, for the convenience of the reader, I pro- 
pose to use occasionally in the place of the corresponding 
words on the right. E. g. 2, for ’ésheirén, 3a for kuwesht, 
&c. The author invariably has the names written in full.— 
E. S. 

Th modern Greeks divide the intervals between the 
notes into seconds; and of the intervals themselves they 
make three classes. 'The first class corresponds to the class 
of greater intervals in the Arab scale ; only each interval is 
divided into twelve seconds. 'The second class, includes the 
intervals between digdh and sigadh, and between huseiny 
and auj; and in each of these intervals there are nine 
seconds. The intervals of the third class are between 
sigah and jehérgéh ; and between auj and mdahir ; and each 
of them has seven seconds. In the first class, therefore, 
there are three intervals, and thirty-six seconds; in the 
second, two intervals, and eighteen seconds; and in the third, 
two intervals, and fourteen seconds. And the whole octave 
contains seven intervals, and sixty-eight seconds. 


§ 3. On the difference between the Arab and Greek scales. 


The Arab and Greek scales coincide at only four points; 
viz., at the note yegah which coincides with the base to de; 
at the sixth quarter, or the base to ’ajem which coincides 
with the seventeenth second; at the twelfth quarter, or zer- 
geléh, which coincides with the thirty-fourth second; and 
at the eighteenth quarter, or biselik, which coincides with 
the fifty-first second. All other coincidence between notes 
in the two scales is merely an approximation. ‘This may be 
seen by drawing the two scales side by side, so that yegdh 
and nawa in one shall coincide with the base to de and de in 
the other, as in the following table. 
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Taste Il. Comparison of the Arab and Greek Octaves. 
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The reason of this difference is, first, the division of the 
Arab intervals into two classes, while the Greek are divided 
into three; and second, the division of the Arab octave into 
twenty-four quarters, and of the Greek into sixty-eight sec- 
onds, which two numbers coincide only at four points ; ye 
other words, four is their greatest common measure.—E. 8. ] 

For the same reason, the Arab and European octaves 
coincide in all the points of the latter; inasmuch as the 
greatest common measure of twelve the number of its semi- 
tones, and twenty-four, is twelve. But the coincidence at 
three points in the natural scale is with quarters, viz., ku- 
wesht, biselik, and hejaz ; as may be seen in Table III. 


Taste III. Comparison of the Arab and European Octaves. 


ARAB, EUROPEAN. 


1 Cc 


From the above it appears, that the regular notes of the 
Arab scale, do not represent our interval of a third. It 
may be added, that Arab music deals only with melody. 
Harmony is unknown to it.—E. S.]} 
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§ 4. On the division of the Octave into two analagous subdivisions. 


From the description of the octave already given, it is 
evident, that it may be divided into two subdivisions anala- 
gous to each other; viz., one from yegdah to digéh, and the 
other from rest to nawa. The two notes rest and digéh 
are included in each ; and thus each consists of five notes. 
So nawa is included likewise in the first subdivision of the 
second octave. The analogy arises from the fact that the 
successive intervals in one subdivision, are the same as the 
corresponding intervals in the other. E. g. the interval be- 
tween yegah and ’ésheirdn is the same as between rest and 
digtéh ; and that between ’ésheirdn and ’ardk, the same as 
that between digdh and sigéh, &c. In singing, therefore, 
the descent from diigah to yegdah, is like that from nawa to 
rest. Hence there is a correspondence between rest and 
nawa, digéh and huseiny, sigéh and auj, and jehargah and 
méhir. If the first of either of these pairs of notes, is the 
key note of a tune, the other is called its fifth, (Ar. ghimméaz, 
a sycophant,) it being the nearest to it in resemblance, ex- 
cept the response or octave. For if you strike any note you 
please, and then strike its octave, you have the most agreea- 
ble of all successions of sounds ; and next to it in agreeable- 
ness, is the fifth. 

The interval between a note and its fifth, is always four- 
teen quarters. ‘T'o find, therefore, the fifth of a note, take 
the number of the quarter to which the note belongs, then 
add fourteen to it, and the sum, if it be not more than 
twenty-four, will show the quarter of the fifth. If the sum 
be more than twenty-four, subtract twenty-four from it, and 
the remainder will show the quarter of the fifth in the octave 
above. E. g. ’ésheirdn is at the fourth quarter, (see Table I.) 
and you will find its fifth as follows: 44+14—18, which is 
the quarter of biselik. Again, sigdh is at the seventeenth 
quarter, and you proceed as follows: 17+-14—24=7, which 

is the quarter of auj in the octave above. 


§ 5. On variety in tunes, and their division into modes. 
The difference between tunes is of four kinds. The first 
is in the key note. If you strike, for example, rest, then 
’arak, then ’dsheirdn, and end with yegah, making it the key 
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note, the sound differs from what it would be, if you struck 
digéh, then rest, then ’ardk, and ended with ’dsheirdn for 
the key note. And this difference does not arise from the 
height of digéh and ’ésheirdn, with which you begin and 
end the one, above rest and yegdah the first and last notes of 
the other. For difference in height, were the intervals be- 
tween all the notes the same, would occasion no variety in 
tunes, and you might vary the key note, without varying 
the melody. But as it is, varying the key note varies the 
tune, because the intervals are unequal, and a succession of 
them is passed. over in the one case, differing from that 
passed over in the other. As in the example above adduced ; 
in the first strain, the first two intervals are of three quarters 
each, and the third of four ; while in the second strain, the 
first interval is of four quarters and the other two of three 
quarters each. Thus appears the first kind of difference 
between tunes. In consequence of it, tunes are divided into 
modes according to their key notes, and are named from 
them ; one being called rest, another digah, &c. 

The second difference arises from two circumstances inde- 
pendent of the key note, which may remain unchanged. 
One is a difference of execution in passing from note to note, 
which is not to be described in words, and which the Arabs 
have no notation, as the Greeks and Franks have, to express. 
The other is a difference in the notes with which different 
tunes begin. The two tunes digdah, and siba, for example, 
are both keyed on digéh, but the first begins with rest, and 
the other with jehadrgah ; as we shall see when we come to 
the description of particular tunes. 

The third difference arises from a change of some notes, 
by substituting certain quarters for them. For example, in 
the tune called hejaz, the note jehérgah is not used; but in 
ascending and descending it is passed over, and the quarter 
hejéz is struck in its place. So in the tune beydty, the 
quarter ’ajem is used in the place of the note auj. 

The fourth difference arises from the tunes being double ; 
the first or second cause of difference being united with the 
third. In this case, the voice passes over more than seven 
notes, striking notes in two octaves, which are the responses 
and bases to each other. For example, the tune muhaiyar 
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is the tune digah repeated ; digdh being first sung on an 
octave above digdh, and then the voice descending to the 
base of that, which is the octave to which digéh itself 
belongs. So the tune shed-’arabdén, is made up of two 
hejézes, on two different octaves. And ’ésheirdn is almost 
beydly, sung from above huseiny, and then ending in beydty 
on ’dsheiran. 


§ 6. On Transposition, or the performing of a tune on another than its 
natural scale. 

Musicians are sometimes obliged to perform tunes on other 
than their proper key notes. For example, digéh and hejaz, 
whose proper key note is dugdah, are usually performed on 
nawa, in order, by a higher pitch, to give more pleasure to 
the hearer. This change is sometimes necessary. As, when 
a double tune, which takes in more than one octave, is 
keyed on a high note. MShed-’araban, for example, whose 
key note is digdah, requires the voice to ascend to the re- 
sponse to huseiny, which is extremely difficult for most per- 
formers, and even if accomplished, produces an unpleasant 
effect upon the hearer. Hence this tune is generally per- 
formed on yegah or ’ésheirdn. The same key notes, also, 
are generally adopted for the tune muhaiyar. A similar 
necessity likewise exists, when you wish to play on two 
instruments together, one of which, as a large kanén for 
example, is made for very low notes, and will not bear 
tuning for high ones, and the other, as a short Kerift, is 
pitched very high. Then the performance on the two will 
not agree, unless one of the performers transposes the tune 
so as to play it on such a key note as shall accord with the 
key. note on which the other performs. Hence the professors 
of the art of music, have found it necessary to be exceed- 
ingly careful in the composition of tunes, to define and 
observe the exact number of quarters which compose the 
intervals between the different notes: For it is only in con- 
sequence of this exactness, that the musician is able to 
transpose a tune by changing its key note. 

For illustration of what has been said above, take two 
examples. Furst; suppose it be desired to transpose a tune 
keyed on digah, so as to perform it on nawa. Then it will 
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be necessary to change two notes, huseiny and auj, by 
striking instead of them, the quarters tek-hisdér and ’ajem, 
next below them. This being done, the succession of in- 
tervals in the transposed tune, will be the same as in the 
original, as may be seen in Table IV., below. 

Second ; suppose it be desired to transpose a tune on rest 
so that it can be performed on nawa. Inasmuch as nawa is 
a fifth above rest, the first five notes will require no change, 
for reasons explained in section 4. But the next two notes 
do not correspond, and it becomes necessary to raise buzerek 
and mdéhtrdn each one quarter, by using the quarters re- 
sponse to biselik and response to nim-hejéz, instead of them, 
in order to preserve the intervals of the original tune, as may 
be seen in Table V. 


Taste IV. V. 
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CHAPTER II. 


DESCRIPTION OF MELODIES NOW IN USE. 


In this chapter, I have arranged the melodies now used in 
Syria, each under its key note, without regard to their rela- 
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tive congruity, giving to each key note a distinct section. 
These sections thus amount to eleven, but the melodies are 
ninety-five. 


§ 1. Melodies keyed on Yegah. 


1. Nehuft of the Arabs. Its notes are nawa, méhir, then 
nehuft, then tek-hisér, then nawa, then it ascends note by 
note to rest, then base to nehuft called kuwesht, then base to 
tek-hisdr, then yegaéh.* This arrangement differs from 
hejaz-nawa only in the execution, and the key note. 

2. Shed-arabén. 'This is in fact hejdéz repeated in two 
octaves, to render the pitch easy for the singer. Its notes 
are 8, 8b, 8, 11, 10a, 8b, 8, 12, 12b, 12, 11, 10a, 8b, 8, 7, | 
5b, 5, 4, 3a, 2, 1. (See Arab Tune, No. 1.) 

3. Nehuft of the Turks. Its arrangement is exactly that 
of méhur transposed to yegah ; differing from it only in the 
execution, and the pitch. Its notes are, 8, 9, 7b, 6a, 8, 10, 
9, 8, 7b, 6a, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

4. Nawa, called yegéh. This is also méhir, transposed 
to yegah. Its notes are, 8 distinctly,t then 7b, 6a, then it 
descends to 3, then 4, 3, 2, 1. 


§ 2. Melodies keyed on ’Osheirdn. 


1. ’Osheirén. First perform beydty on 9, as will be ex- 
plained in § 5, then 8, 7, 6a, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

2. ’Ajem~ésheirén. First perform neiriz as directed in 
§ 5, then descend to 2, and stop. 


(* Thus our author goes on ~ag « the whole ninety-five tunes, descri 
each by naming every note in it. have sought for brevity by substituting for 
the names of the notes, the numbers and letters introduced into Table I. of” the 
preceding chapter. It will be perceived, that all the tunes are in the state 
which the author subsequently calls “free,” (see chap. 3, § 1,) not being fixed 
either as to rhythm, or length of notes. I have written a few of the tunes on 
lines corresponding to the Arab intervals, in order that the reader may the 
more readily see their composition. The intervals simply, are all that I have 
aimed to exhibit. Every regular note is written on a line ; of the quarters, the 
lower touches the lower line, the upper touches the upper line, and where there 
are three the middle touches neither. 1 have added the letters of our octave, for 
the sake of comparison —E. S.] 

t [The words translated “distinctly,” at,” “obscurely,” and 
“lightly touched,” appear to be used technically, and their technical meaning 
4 ¥" not fully understand. The last three appear to be used interchangeably.— 
J ba 
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3. Muékbil-oshcirén. Its notes are 9, 11, 10a, repeated 
to 9, then 11, then it descends note by note with 6a, to 2. 


§ 3. Melodies keyed on ’Ardk. 


1. ’Ardk. It is 8, then descends note by note to 3. (See 
Tune No. 2.) 

2. Sultdn~ardk. Its notes are, 8, 7b repeated, then it 
descends note by note to 3, ascends to 11, then descends 
note by note to 5. It ought ’ properly to be classed with the 
melodies keyed on 5; but the masters have put it here, and 
I have followed them, as I shall likewise do in some other 
cases of irregularity. Only let the reader remember, that 
the classification is theirs and not mine. 

3. ’Arak zemzemy. Its notes are 3, 4, 5, then 8, then it 
descends note by note to 3, then 6 distinctly to 5, then 9b 
glanced at, then it descends note by note to 5, then 6 dis- 
tinctly, then descends note by note to 1, then 4, then 6, 
then 8, then descends note by note to 5. (See Tune No. 3. ) 

A, Mukhélif- ’arék. Its notes are 3, 4, 5, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3. 

5. Rahat el-arwaéh. Its notes are, 8, as repeated, 'B, 5b, 
5, 4, 5b, 5, 4,3. (See Tune No. 4.) 

6. Réhat el-arwah 0 the Greeks. It is the same as hejdz 


to 4, then 5, 5b, 5, 4, 


a Remel. Its notes are, 8, 7 repeated, then 8, 7b, then 
9 glanced at, then 8,7 repeated with 6b, then 7, then 8 
glanced at, then 6 distinctly, 5, 4,3. (See "Tune No. 6. ). 

. Réhat shedha. It is the same as guba, only stopping 
at 


§ 4. Melodies keyed on Rest. 


1, Rest. Its notes are, 4, 5, and thus ascending to 8, 
then return to 4, then 1, then stop at 4. 

2. Nikriz. Begin with 8, then 7b, 6 distinctly, 9, 8 dis- 
tinctly, 7b, 6, 5, 4. . Hence it appears that 7 is altered in 
this melody to 7b. (See Tune No. 6.) 

3. Sddhkar es-sahih. Strike 6 distinctly, upon 
6a, then 5 distinctly, 8, 6a, 5, 2, 3, 4. 

4. Ma-renna. It is ’ gitba keyed on rest. 
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5. Nishdwerk. It is 8 distinctly, then 7b, 6a, 5,4. In 
this 7 and 6 are altered to 7b and 6a. Such, at least, is the 
doctrine of the masters. But my opinion is, that this is to 
be regarded as one of the tunes that are keyed on 7. Then 
will its notes be, 11 distinctly, 10, 9, 8, 7; and the intervals 
will remain the same as above, while the use of quarters is 
avoided. If it be objected, that 10 corresponds to 7a and not 
to 7b, and that thus it becomes necessary to use 10a for 10, so 
that after all, quarters are not avoided, and therefore little is 
gained ; my reply is, first, that 7b is generic and includes 7a 
and 7c; and if this is not allowed, my second reply is, that 
in the first arrangement two quarters are used, and in the lat- 
ter but one, so that there is, after all,a gain. (See Tune No.7.) 

6. Penjgéh. It is 8 distinctly, then 7b, 6a distinctly, 7b, 
8, 10 distinctly, 9, 8 distinctly, 7b, 6a distinctly, 7 distinctly, 
6, 5, 4. Hence it appears that, in this melody, 7 and 6 are 
at first altered, and then in the end restored. (See Tune No. 8.) 

7. Sadhkér el-muta’drif. It is 4, 5, 6a distinctly, 5, 4, 8 
distinctly, 9 distinctly, 8, 7, 6a, 5 distinctly, 2,3, 4. Thus 
in this tune, the quarter 6a is used for the tone 6. And the 
truth is, that it does not differ from the tune jehdrgah, ex- 
cept in the execution, as the intervals are exactly the same. 
(See Tune No. 9.) 

8. Hejdzkar. It is 4, 8 distinctly, 8b, 8 distinctly, .7 dis- 
tinctly, 6a, 4c, 4,1, 4. Thus the Constantinople masters 
have arranged it. In it 5 and 6 are altered to 4c and 6a. 
Evidently this arrangement is that which is necessary for 
the performance of the tune hejéz itself; except that the 
quarter 7b must be made 7a. And if it be thus arranged, 
and 5 be made its key note, it will be easier, or only one 
note, viz. 7, will be altered to a quarter. (See Tune No. 10.) 

9. Shdwerk of the Egyptians. It is 9 distinctly, 8 ob- 
scurely, then 7a and 6a each distinctly, then 5, 4. [t ought 
to have been regarded as one of the branches of jehargah, 
and then the tones would have remained whole. (See ‘Tune 
No. 11.) | 


§ 5. Melodies keyed on Digéh. 


1. Digah, called ’Ashshék of the Turks. It is 5, 4, 5, 4, 
5, 4, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 5, then ascends note by note distinctly 
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to 9, then 9b, 8, 7 distinctly, 6, 5. Most of the Syri- 
ans consider it a variety of the tune beydty, by reason of 
its being keyed on 5, and the use in it of 9b for 10. The 
difference will be pointed out in treating of beydty, and its 
varieties. 

2. Siba, called Rekb. It is 7 distinctly, 9 glanced at, 7, 
6, 5. 

"3. Siba hemdyin. It is 4, 6 distinctly, 5b, 5, 4 obscure- 
ly, 7 distinctly, 6, 5. In this, the quarter 5b is not used in 
the place of a regular tone for forming the melody, but is 
merely glanced at; since the tones above and below it, are 
not dispensed with. 

4. Siba-chawish. It is 7 distinctly, then 7b and 7 each 
distinctly, 11 distinctly, 11b glanced at, 11, 9b distinctly, 9, 
7b, 7, 6,5. In it, 8 and 10 are altered to 7b and 9b; and 
by reason of the altering of 8, its fifth 12 is also altered and 
11b is glanced at in its place, inasmuch as it is the fifth of 
7b, which has taken the place of 8. In our day, the Egyp- 
tians often use the movements of this melody in singing 
guba, except that they rarely ascend in it to 11. 

5. Nddy. It is 8 distinctly, then 7, 6a obscurely, 5. In 
it 6 is altered to 6a. 

6. Beydty ’ajemy. It is 8 somewhat distinctly, 9b very 
distinctly, 9, then 8 and 7 distinctly, 9b, 9, 8,7, 6, 5. In it 
10 is altered to 9b, and the voice does not rise above 9b. 

7. Beydty-nawa. It is 8 distinctly, then 8a lightly 
touched, then 8, 7 distinctly, 8, 8b, 8, 7, 6 distinctly, 9b, 9, 
8, 7, 6, 5.. In it 9b is substituted for 10; but 9 remains, 
except that 8a is glanced at in the beginning. 

8. Beyaty-huseiny. It is 9 distinctly, then 9a lightly 
touched, then 9, 8 distinctly, 7, 6 distinctly, 8, 9, then de- 
scends note by note to 5. In this, nothing above 10 is used, 
and 9b is used in the place of 10. The Syrians, in our day, 
know this as beydty, but the Egyptians call it neiriz. The 
true neiriz, however, is something else, as will soon appear. 

9. Shiry-beyaty. It is 8 distinctly, then 11, 10a, 8c, 8 
distinctly, 7, 6a distinctly, 8, 8b, 8, then descends note by 
note distinctly to 4, then 9b, then descends note by note 
to 5. It is composed of two melodies, viz., hejdz at 
the beginning, keyed on 8, whence the necessity of substi- 
tuting 8b and 10a for 9 and 10; and beydty-huseiny at the 
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end, in which 8b is dropped and 9 used, and 10a is dropped 
and. 9b used ; so that only 10 is altered throughout, 10a 
being used for it in the first place, and then 9b. 

10. Zury-beyaty. It is 8 distinctly, 12, 11, 9b, 9, 8, 
then 7, 6a distinctly, 9b, then descends note by note to 5, 
In it 9b is substituted for 10; but 6 is not altered through- 
out, only at first 6a is used for it, and then at last 6a is 

dropped and 6 is used. 

' Il. Zeirakend. In it you are to treat 8 as 5, by using 
8b and 9b instead of 9 and 10, and perform upon it the tune 
suba, then 7, 6, 9b, 8b, and then descend note by note to 5. 
Thus the masters have described it. But my view is, that 
you are to perform suba on 5, and then descend note by note 
from 7 to 2. For thus the same intervals are preserved, and 
the extreme awkwardness of their directions, as well as the _ 
inconvenience of using quarters, is avoided. In reference to 
this tune, it is to be observed, that it is the very tune now 
known in Syria, as the zirfakend; while the real ziirfa- 
kend is another thing, as will appear in its place. 

12. Huseiny. It is 9, 7, 8, 9 distinctly, then 11 and 10 
each obscurely, then 8 distinctly with 7b, then 8, 9, 11, 
then descends note by note to 5. The quarter 7b is not 
used throughout, but only when the performer is coming 
down to it, intending again to ascend from it. When he 
intends to go below it, whether to reach the key note and 
end the tune, or to ascend again before reaching the key 
note, and also in ascending from below to above it, it is 
passed by and 7 is used. N. B. When we subjoin to any 
note or quarter the word “distinctly,” and say “descend 
note by note” to a given note, our meaning is, that only 
the regular notes, and not the quarters, shall be struck. 

13. Huseinik. It is 9, 8b, 8 obscurely, 7, 6, 5. 

14. Biselik, generally known as Ashshak. It is 9, 8, 
6a, 5. In it 6a is substituted for 6. 

15. Hisér-biselik. It is 9 and 8b repeated, then 12, 11b, 
10, 9, 8b, 7, 6a, 5. Thus this tune is highly irregular, for 
in it three notes, viz., 6, 8 and 11 are altered, and the quar- 
ters 6a, 8b and 11b are used i in their places. I have known 
some musicians transpose it to 3, in order to avoid this ir- 
regularity ; in which case they raise 4 a quarter to 4a, and 
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lower 5 a quarter to 4c, thus preserving the same intervals, 
and making 3 the key note. 

16. Hisar. It is like the preceding, except that 6 is re- 
tained, and 6a not used. 

17. Shahnéz. It is 12 with 11b repeated, then 10, 12, 
11b, 9, 8, 10, 9, then the tune hejdz to itsend on 5. Init 
7b and 11b are used for 7 and 11. 

18. Shahndz-biselik. It is the tune shahndz entire, 
then 8, 7, 6a, 5. Hence it appears that the proper shahnaz 
has with it the tuné hejdz, and this has not, but has instead 
of it buselik. Therefore in this,.6 is altered, and in that 7, 
and in both 11. | | 

19. Kurdy-huseiny. It is the tune huseiny, except that 
5b is used in it for 6, and it descends to 5 with 4. 

20. Ziurfakend. Itis 11 and 10 repeated, then 11 to 8 
distinctly, then 11, then 8 and 9 obscurely, then 10 dis- 
tinctly, then 11, 10, 9, 8 distinctly, then 9b obscurely, 
then descends note by note to 6, then 5, 4, 11 with 12 
glanced at, then descends note by note to 5. In it no note 
is dispensed with, but only in some of the movements 9b is 
glanced at, if the beginning of the descent be from it, and 
not from above it. N.B. This tune and the one which 
follows, and also some others, the masters in Egypt do not, 
in our day, distinguish from the tune huseiny; and that, 
because of their want of a thorough acquaintance with the 
science. For their principal aim being to give such point to 
the words, and expression to the music, as shall provoke 
their hearers to low mirth, and a departure from the rules of 
good manners, they care little to ground themselves in the 
principles of the science, and its details. 

21. Nejdy-huseiny. It is 11 distinctly, then descends 
note by note to 7, then 8, 9, then 9b glanced at, and de- 
scends note by note to 6, then 7, 11, then descends note by 
note to 5. In this also 9b is only glanced at, when it is the 
highest point from which you descend. 

22. Suba-huseiny. In it put 9 in the place of 5, and 
perform on it the tune suba, then descend to 8, 7, and finish 
with suba proper on 5. 

_ 23. Shuriky. It is 9 distinctly, then 11 and 10 obscure- 
ly, 9 distinctly, 8, 7b, 5, then end with the tune suba. In 
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the beginning, and when descending from above, it will be 
perceived that 7b is used for 7, then in the end it is dropped 
and 7 is used. 

24. ’Arib. It is the tune hejdaz entire, then descends to 
2, then returns to 5. Init 7bis used for7.  . 

25. Hejéz. It is 8 distinctly, then 7b, then 6, 5. In it, 
as in the preceding, 7b is used for 7. But in our day hejaz 
is commonly performed like the tune ’araba, and in most 
cases its performers ascend to 10, and even higher: 

26. ’Araba. It is 8 distinctly with 7a repeated, then 9 
distinctly, then 8, 7a distinctly, 6, 5. In it 7a is used for 7. 

27. Isfahan hejazy. It is 8 distinctly, then 7b, both 
repeated, then 9, 8, 7b, 6, 9, 8, 7b, 6, 5. In this also 7b. is 
used for 7. 

28. Shawerk. It is 8 distinctly, then 9, 8, 7a, 6a, 5. 
Thus the masters have described it; but it would be better 
to treat it as one of the tunes that are keyed on 8, and then 
there would be no need of using quarters, as may be seen 
by a comparison of the intervals. 

29. Ma-renna of the Greeks. It is the tune shahnéz 
above described ; then in descending to the key note, the 
tune siba is used, instead of hejaz with which shahnéz 
concludes. So that im this only 11 is altered, 1lb being 
used in its place. 

30. ’Arazbdéy. It is 11-distinctly, then 9b, 9, 11, 9b, 9, 
8, 7, 9b, 9,8 to 5. In it 9b is used for 10. 

31. Rendin. It is 11, 10a, 8c, 8, 7, then beydty to 5. 
Thus it stands described, and consequently 10a, and 8c are 
used for 10 and 9. But it would be better to treat it as one 
of the branches of ’ésheirdn, and then only one quarter 
would be used, viz. 7c for 7. 

32. Neiriz. It is 9b distinctly, 11, 12, 11, 9b, 9, 8, 7, 
5b, 5. But if, after this, you descend to 2 and stop, it is 
called ’ajem-’ésheirdn. In it 9b is used for 10, and 5b for 6. 

33. Baba-tahir. It is 12, 13 glanced at, 12, 11, 10, 11, 
10, 9, 8, 9, 8, 7, 6, 7, 6, 5, 4, then ’arazbdy. In it no note 
is altered ; only on taking up ’arazbéy, 9b is used. . 

34. Muhaiyar. Take 12 for 5, and perform upon it the 
tune siba; then descend to 9, and perform suba upon it also, 
and then descend to 5, and. in like manner perform vibe 
upon it. 
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35. Mukabil-muhaiyar. It is 12, then descends note by 
note to 8, then beydty-nawa to 5. In it, at the end only 8b 
is lightly touched, by reason of its closing with beydty: 

36. ’Abkary. It is 4, 6, then 5a to 4, then closes with 
the tune hejdz to 5. In it 5a is at first used for 5; and then 
in closing with hejdz, 5a is abandoned and 5 ends it as the 
key note, while 7b is used for 7. 

37. Ghuzzal. In it, perform hejdz, then strike 4, 3a, le, 
1, then return to 5. The explanation of the tune is, that it 
is [in the beginning] hejdz on 5, then it descends with the 
movement of hejéz on 1, and then returns and stops on 5. 
So it would be were you to perform hejéz on 9, and then 
descend with the movement of hejdz on 5, and return and 
stop on 9. 

38. Zergeldh. It is one of the tunes which are keyed 
on quarters ; all of which, inasmuch as they are but few, it 
has seemed ‘best to class under the nearest note, in order to 
avoid the necessity of distinct sections. It is 5, 4b repeated, 
6a, 7b, 8, 7b, 6a, 7 distinctly, 6a, 5, and stop on 4b. 

39. Esky zergelaéh. It is 5, 4b, 3, 4b, 5, then closes 
with hejaz. In it, at the beginning, 4b is used for 4, and in 
the end 7b is used for 7. 

40. ’Ajem Biselik. It is the tune ’ajem, then 9, and 
then the tune biselik on 5. 

41. Kara Digéh. It is siba to 5, then 4b, 3, 5. In it 
4b is used for 4. 


§ 6. Melodies keyed on Sigh. 


1. Sigéh. It is 6, 4, 6, 8 distinctly, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7,6. In 
it no quarters are used. But the Egyptian masters use 8b 
for 9. 

2. Musta’dér. It is 9 distinctly, 8, 7b, 10 distinctly, 9a, 
9, 8, 7b, 6; and does not descend to 4. In it, 7b is used for 
7. But 9a is used only in descending to the key note after 
leaving 10; and that, as if it were the beginning of the 
movement. For it will not answer to follow 10 with 9a, or 
9b, and then the two with 9, inasmuch as a succession of 
three notes at unequal distances in the space of two tones, is 
opposed to the nature of the human voice, as was explained 
in chap. 1, § 1. 
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3. Hazéim, It is 8 distinctly, 8b, 8, 7b, 11, 10a, 8b, 8, 
7,6. In it 8b and 10a are used for 9 and 10; but 7b is 
used only at the opening, and then 7 takes its place. 

4. Hadhim. It is 8 distinctly, 7b, 8, 9, 8, 7; 6, 5, 4, 6. 
In it 7b is used at the beginning, and afterwards abandoned. 

5. Mayéh. It has the composition of beydty nawa to 5, 
then to 6. 

6. Selemek. It is 8 distinctly, then 8a, 8, 7, 8a, 8, 7; 6. 
In it 8a is used for 9. 

7. Hisér Sigah. It is 10 distinctly, 9a, 10, 11, 12a, 13, 
14a, 13, 12a, 11, 10, then descends note by note to 6. In 
it, there are many substitutions, in: consequence of the use 
of quarters, some of which are abandoned after being used. 
Among them, 12a and 14a are used for 12 and 14. But 9a 
is used only at the beginning for 9, and then 9 takes its 
place. Were 9a not used, it would have been better to say, 
that this melody begins with hejaz transposed to 8, and ends 
with sigéh on 6, as you will see by comparing the intervals. 

8. Bestnikdr. It is 10, 11, 10, 9, 8 distinctly, 11, then 
descends note by note to 6. In it no note is altered. The 
difference between it and sigdh, is in the execution only ; 
for sigéh begins with 6 and 4, and this with 8 and 11. 

9. Nejdy-sigah. It is 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 9, 8, 9, 10, 11, then 
descends note by note to6. This tune also differs from 
sigah only in the performance. 

10. ’Ajem Sigdh. It is the same as ’ajem, only stopping 
at 6. 

11. Buzrek, called also suldt Allah. It is 13, 11, 12b, 13, 
then descends note by note to 6. 

12. ’Arék Penjgah. It is 8 distinctly, 8c, 9b, 8c, 8, 11, 8c, 
11, 9b, 8c, 8, 7, 6. Thus it stands described, and according 
to the description 8c and 9b are used for 9 and 10. But the 
right way would have been to class it among the tunes 
keyed un 3, and then no quarters would have been used. 


§ 7. Melodies keyed on Jehargah. 


1. Jehérgéh:- It is 7, 8, 7, 11, 9b, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 11, 9b, 
9 to 7, In it 9b is used for 10. 
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2. Zunguleh. It is 7, 8, 7, 6 distinctly, 7, 11, 9b, 9, 8, 
7. It differs from the preceding only. in the execution. 

3. Méhirdn. It is 14, then descends to 11, then 9b, 9, 
8, 7. In it 9b is used for 10. 


§ 8. Melodies keyed on Nawa. 


‘ 1. Nawa. It is 8, 9, 9b, 9, then descends note by note 
to 5, and stops; though some stop on 8. In it 9b is used for 
10 


2. Nahéwend. It is 8, 12, 9b, 9, 8, 7 and 8 repeated, 7, 
5b, 4, 8. In it two notes, viz., 11 and 5 are lost entirely ; 
and two, viz., 10 and 6 are altered to 9b and 5b. ‘Thus the 
masters have described it. 

3. Nahdéwend es-sighir. It is 8, 11, 9b, 9, 8, 7b. Thus 
it stands described ; but some musicians perform it on 3, or 
10, without using quarters. : 

- 4: Rahéwy. It is 8, 9,8 and 9b repeated, 9, 8, 9b, 8. 
Some perform it on 6, with 7a and 5a, thus preserving the 
same intervals. 

_ 5. Nishipér. Tt is 8, 9, 10 distinctly, 11, 9b, 9, 8, 7b, 
6a, 8. In it 6 and 7 are altered to 6a and 7b; but 9 is used 
for 10 only in coming down from 11. It would have been 
more correct to class it with the melodies keyed on 4; and 
then there would have been no need of quarters, except in 
coming down from 7 to 4, when 5b would have been used 
for 6. 


§ 9. Melody on Huseiny. 


Huseiny of the Egyptians. It is 11, 10 repeated three 
times, then finish suba on 9, then ascend to 11, and descend 
note by note to 7, then ascend to 9, and descend note by ™ 
note to 4, and stop on 5, then ascend to 11, and perform 
suba on 9, and stop on it ; though some return to 5, and stop 
on that. 


§ 10. Melodies keyed on Auj. 


1. Auj. It is 10, 9 distinctly, 7b with 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13 glanced at with 12,11, 10, then descends note by note 
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to 3. In it no note is dispensed with ; but the use of 7b is 
only when the movement is from 8 and upwards; in going 
down with the aim of reaching the key note, it is 7, and not 
7b, that is used. 

2. Pehlawén. It is 10, 9, 8, 7b, and stops on 6a, then 
returns to 10. 

3. Auj Dérah. It is auj entire, then lia, 10, 9a, 8, 7, 6, 
6a, 4, 3, then returns to 10. 

4. Auj Hisaéry. It is the tune auj as above; then de- 
scends to 8, then shed-’arabdn distinctly, then 7, 5b, 3. 

5. Auj Khurdsan. It is first the tune awj, then hejaz, 
and stops on 5, 

6. “Ajem. It is exactly the tune neiriz, then returns and 
stops on 9b. It is mentioned here because 9b is a portion 
of the tune auj. 


§ 11. Melodies keyed on Méhir. 


1. Mahir. It is 11, 10, 9, 8, 9, 8, 7, 6a, 5, 4,6, IL to 4 

2. Kardény ’Araby. It is méhir without 6a, then 11, 
then the tune beydty. 

3. Remel-tity. Begins with 15, then the tune remel, 
stopping on 11. 


CHAPTER III. 


ON 


MUSICAL RHYTHM. 


§ 1. General Remarks. 


Havine treated of the construction of melodies, we come 

now to speak of their rhythm. Melodies are sometimes 

fived ; i. e. have their parts set to certain rhythmical move- 

ments, so that when the key note is reached, the whole is 

repeated without change. ‘They are then sung to words of 

measured syllables, arranged in a succession of rhythmical 
26 
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measures, corresponding to their own rhythm, and called 
odes. In other cases, melodies are free ; i. e. the movement 
of their parts is optional, and set to no rhythmical measure. 
Such may be sung, either to words having the rhythmical 
measure of poetry, or to unmeasured words, like a verse of 
the Koran. In singing to either, the performer may follow 
his taste to the extent of his genius, adapting any, or all, of 
the known melodies, to the same words. And even when 
he begins with one melody, he may pass to another, as a 
play of his art; provided he always returns to the key note 
of the first, at the end. This, when one person is perform- 
ing alone. 

The movements of the fixed melodies are regulated by 
certain rhythmical laws, invented to guide a company of 
musicians, so that, by not anticipating or falling behind each 
other, they may perform as if they were but one individual. 
These laws are composed with the aid of terms borrowed 
from the technicalities of versification ; especially the ight se- 
bab and heavy sebab, represented by dum and teka, which, re- 
peated and arranged in different orders, compose certain ex- 
pressions like the feet of poetic metres, and serve to measure 
the different rhythms, while they also have names that dis- 
tinguish one rhythm from another. When one wishes to 
set a tune to an ode, he selects the melody, and then fixes 
its movements to some one of the rhythmical measures 
which suits it. But the ability to set melodies to particular 
odes, can be arrived at by no knowledge of the rules of the 
art, any more than a knowledge of the rules of versification 
can enable a man to write poetry. Native genius is neces- 
sary to success in either. 

(Thus far Meshakah. The remainder of the chapter is 
taken chiefly from the anonymous manuscript of Professor 
Salisbury, mentioned in the introduction. In that, terms 
borrowed from the technicalities of versification, alluded to 
above, are largely introduced ; and some explanation of such 
as occur, may therefore not be out of place. 

The “ light sebab” is the smallest portion of a poetic foot 
in Arabic, and is a compound syllable, i. e. consists of two 
consonants with a vowel between them, as dum, or tan. A 
‘*‘ heavy sebab”’ is two simple syllables, i. e. it consists of 
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two consonants with a vowel after each, as teka, or tana, 
A syllable beginning with a vowel, the language does not 
admit of. The “ collected watad” consists of three conso- 
nants, with vowels after the first two, as fanan. The 
“‘ fésileh’’ consists of four consonants, with vowels after the 
first three, as tananan. 

From the above, as elements, poetic feet are composed. 
The feet are not called by particular names, such as iambus 
or spondee ; but are represented by artificial words, which in 
their own composition actually contain the measure of the 
foot in question. 'These words are all formed from the root 
Jfa’al, the same root from which are derived the names of the 
conjugations of the verb in Hebrew grammar. In Arabic, 
this root not only furnishes the model for the conjugation 
of the verb in all its forms with their numerous derivations, 
but is also. used in prosody to exemplify and give name to all 
the feet ; and here too we meet it in music, measuring out 
the different kinds of rhythm. Thus, mufd’ilum is a foot 
composed of two collected watads, and equivalent to tanan 
tanan. Our prosodists would call it a double iambus, and 
represent it thus~—~—. In our system of music, it would 
be represented by four notes, of which the second and fourth 
would be double the first and third respectively. 

The reader will understand that, in writing Arabic words 
with English letters, the apostrophe ( ’ ) stands for the Arabic 
consonant ’ain ; and the circumflex accent ( * ) for a letter, 
which in prosody is equivalent to a consonant, and follows 
the vowel over which the accent stands.—E. S.] 


§2. Development of the Laws of Rhythm. 


[From the anonymous MS,] 


‘Rhythm isa collection of beats,* separated by times of 
definite length, according to certain proportions and places, 
and appropriated to equal strains, whose equality is judged 
of by a correct and delicate taste. Two simple syllables 
can be pronounced only by two beats of the tongue, as tana, 


[* By a beat is meant, according to Faraby, the beginning of a note, which is 
striking the string of a musical instrument.—E. 8. 


supposed to be formed by 8] 
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between which there may be a longer or shorter time. A 
succession of such syllables may be pronounced with the 
times between the beats equal or unequal... If the equal 
times are repeated indefinitely, there can be perceived no 
recurrence of strains. But in order to this, there must be 
between each group of beats, a longer time. And then, if 
one of these groups, or strains exceeds another, though it be 
by only one beat, there is perceived in it a departure from 
the regularity of the measure, and the taste rejects it. 

A group of beats between which the times are equal, is 
called a connected rhythm ; a group between whose beats 
the times are unequal, is called a divided rhythm. The 
connected rhythm, when the time between the beats is the 
shoriest appreciable, so short as not to be divisible into two 
beats, is called by Faraby, the quick hezaj. This time cor- 
responds to that which intervenes between the beats made 
in pronouncing two simple syllables, (Ar. heavy sebab,) as 
tana, and may be represented by the letter a. If the time 
between the beats be dowble that of a, the same master calls 
the rhythm the ight hezaj. This time corresponds to that 
which intervenes between compound syllables, (Ar. light 
sebab,) pronounced consecutively, as tan tan tan, and may 
be represented by the letter b. If the time be ériple that of 
a, he calls the rhythm the ight heavy hezaj. lt is, as if, in 
pronouncing a simple and compound syllable together, (Ar. 
collected watad,) and repeating the same consecutively, you 
were to make a beat only at the simple syllables, as tanan 
tanan, or mifa@ilun. 'This time may be represented by the 
letter c. If the time be quadruple that of a, he calls it the 
heavy hezaj. It isas if, in pronouncing two simple syllables 
together with a compound one, (Ar. fasileh,) and repeating 
the same consecutively, you should make a beat only at the 
- first at the two simple syllables, as tatanan tatanan, or 
fvilun fwilun. 'This time may be represented by the letter 
d. Further than this, you may go on separating the beats 
by as long times as you choose, and call them by any names 
that please you.—So much respecting the connected rhythm. 

We come now to the divided rhythm, which also includes 
several subdivisions. In one, every two beats are followed 
by a longer time; and this is called the first divided. In 
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another every three beats are followed by a longer time ; and 
this is called the second divided. Ina third every four beats 
are followed by a longer time; and this is called the éhird 
divided. 'The longer time in each case, is called a divider, 
(Ar. fasileh. ) 

The first divided, if the time between the two consecutive 
beats, be of the length a, is called the quick first divided. If 
the time be of the length 3, it is called the Light first divided. 
If it be of the length ¢, it is called the ight heavy first divi- 
ded. If it be of the length d, it is called the heavy first di- 
vided.. The divider in each case must exceed the time be- 
tween the consecutive beats. It may exceed it by a part, or 
parts, or the whole, or more. It is most appropriate, how- 
ever, that in the quick, it be double; in the light, one and 
a half ; in the ight heavy, one and a third ; and in the heavy, 
one and a quarter. The last is the longest of the dividers, 
and its time is equal to five of a. 

The second divided may have its two times equal, in 
which case it is called the equal triple ; or unequal, and then 
it is called the wnequal triple. The equal triple has the 
same subdivisions as the divided rhythm, mentioned above. 
{Of the first equal triple the kinds in use are the light 
and the light heavy; and they are now called the Hight 
remel. Of the second equal triple, the Arabs call the 
quick and the light, the light first heavy; and the light 
heavy and the heavy, the first heavy.—Faraby.] The 
unequal triple may have the shorter of the two times 
first, or the reverse. [The former is called the unequal 
triple, or second heavy.—Faraby.] In either case, if the 
shorter be of the time a, then the longer is either double, or 
triple, or quadruple of a. If the longer be double of a, the 
divider raust be triple of the same; if it be triple of a, the 
divider must be quadruple of it; and if it be quadruple, the 
divider must be quintuple. If the shorter be double of a, 
the longer will be triple of the same. If the shorter be triple 
of a, the longer will be quadruple of it, &c. If the shorter 
precede the longer, and is of the time a, it is called the quick 
unequal triple. If it be double of a, it is called the Aight 
unequal triple. If it be triple of a, it is called the Aght 
heavy unequal triple. If it be quadruple of a, it is called the 
heavy unequal triple. 
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' Of the above unequal triple, the kinds in use are the ight 
and the light heavy. The heavy and the quickare but little 
used. The Arabs call the heavy, the second heavy. The 
quick and the ight are sometimes called the mékhury, and 
sometimes the “ight second heavy. If the longer time pre- 
cedes the shorter, its three varieties are called (the unequal 
triple or) remel; [and all the three varieties are in use.— 
Faraby.} So ‘much may suffice respecting rhythm in 


general. 
§ 3. Descriptions of the specific Rhythms used by the ancient Arabs. 


[From the same author as the preceding. ] 


We now come to the rhythms of particular strains, in 
current use among those who practice this art. 

1. By the first heavy is meant, in our day, a collection of 
beats at unequal distances, embraced in a strain equal in 
length to sixteen beats, with the time a between each. 

It may be expressed by two watads, a fasileh, a light 
sebab, and a fasileh, which will be in feet thus: 


mufa’ilun fa’ilun mufta’ilun. 
Then you may give to each vowel a beat, thus: 


mufa’ilun fa’ilun mufta’ilun, 


and the times between the beats will be : 
abab aab b aab 


thie last time 5, being between the last beat in this strain, 
and the first in the next, in case of repetition. 


Faraby on to treat of the equal quadruple, and the unequal quadruple ; 
that of all the varieties anda 


s enumeration of them is as follows: hezaj, heavy remel, 
second heuvy, light second heavy, first heavy, and rahe, ys! casa avy. These seven, 
he says, are all the rhythms current amon: and he explains their 
formation out of the general rhythms descri a above. The difference between 
him, and the author I am following, is, that one mentions only a vee honey ae 7 

neral, and the other specifies a light second heavy, and a | light. first 
End that Ispahdny in his kitdb el-agh4ny, mentions all the via viz., 
heary, the light first heavy, and light second heavy. All the other rhythms 

mentions also, and adds a remel tambtiry.—E. S.} 
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Or, you may suppress six of the beats, and retain only 
five ; thus, 


/ / / / / 
mu fa’ilun fa’ilun mufta’ilun, 
and then the times will be : 
d b d 


T'wo of these strains may also be regarded as one, so that 
each strain may consist of halves, with a divider between 
them ; thus: 

mufa’ilun fa’ilun mufta’ilun | mufa’ilun fa’ilun mufta’ilun 

abab aab b aab abab aab b aab 


2. By the second heavy is meant, in our day, a strain half 


as long as that of the first heavy. It may be represented by 
the foot 


mufa’ilatun. 
Giving every vowel a beat, the beats will be as follows : 
F 


mu fa’ilatun, 
and the times: 


ababb. 
Or, you may suppress the second and fourth beats ; thus: 


/ / / 
m u fa’ ilatun, 
and the times will then be : 


3. The light heavy is a strain half as long as that of the 
second heavy. It may be represented by the foot 


fa’ilun. 
Giving a beat to every vowel, the beats will be as follows: 
fa’ilun 
and the times will be: 
aab 
4. Of the remel every bar is of the length of twelve beats, 


with the time a between each. But the second, sixth, 
eighth and twelfth are suppressed, and thus each bar is made 


= 


to consist of eight beats. It may be represented by the 
feet 


mufta’ilatun fa’ilun, 
and the times will be : 
b-aabb aa b. 

Or, you may suppress four of these beats and leave only four; 
thus: 

/ / 

mufta’ilatun fa’ilun 

and the times will be: 

Some represent this rhythm by the foot fa’ildtun repeated ; 
thus: 

fa’ilatun fa’ilatun 

aabb aabb 

5. Inasmuch as mufta’ilwn repeated is the same as mufta’- 
ilétin fa’ilun, the former has been taken to represent the 
remel. And then, a strain of remel being divided into two 
equal parts, the half has been considered a strain, and called 
the light remel ; thus: 
mufta’ilun 
b aab 
Moreover, since the masters who practise this art, consider 

it necessary that a strain should be divisible into halves, like 
a verse of poetry, they have come to regard two strains of 


the remel as one ; and so of the ight remel. 


6. The hezaj is represented by a succession of watads, 
every two watads being considered a strain; thus: 
tanan tanan 
ab ab 
The Persians have very many melodies, of the double remel, 
of which every bar is of the length of twenty-four beats 
with the time a between them. The master can form an 
idea of them by conceiving each strain to consist of two 
beats upon some other than a stringed instrument, one of them 
being the first, and the other the nineteenth. And if he 
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wishes to reduce this idea to practice, he may pronounce a 

Sasileh and a sebab four times in each bar, giving a beat to 

the first vowel of the first and of the fourth fasileh. He will 

then find between these two vowels the space of seventeen 

one ?] beats, and between the last of the two and the 

ae vowel in the next strain, the space of five [six?] beats; 
us: 


7 
fa’ilatun fa’ilatun fa’ilatun fa’ilatun 


aabb aabb aabb aabb 


The Persians have also many varieties not current amo 
the Arabs, the most common of which is one called fakhity. 
The length of its strain is twenty beats, with the time a be- 
tween them. It may be represented by twice pronouncing 
a light sebab and two fasilehs, and giving a beat to the first 
vowel in each sebab and fasileh ; thus: 

6F / 
mufta’ilun fa’ilun mufta’ilun fa’ilun 
bd d bd d 


Sometimes this rhythm is varied by adding another /fasi- 
leh, so as to pronounce three successively ; thus : 


/ F / / 
mufta’ilun fa’ilun fa’ilun mufta’ilun fa’ilun fa’ilun 
bd d d bd d d 


A single melody may be made to embrace all these differ- 
ent strains, if the composer is acquainted with the ratio one 
strain bears to another. For example, if he wishes to com- 
pose a tune of two rhythms, one the double remel, and the 
other the second [ first?] heavy, he must set three bars of the 
latter against two of the former. For the double remel being 
of the length of twenty-four beats, and the second [ first?} 
heavy of sixteen beats, three of the latter are equal to two 
the former. In other words, the ratio between them, is that 
of 2 to 3, or 14. | ; 

This example may help the composer in any case to unite 
several varieties of strains in one tune, if he is acquainted 
with the ratios the strains bear to each other. ‘These are as 
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follows :—Thhe ratio of the first heavy to the double remel is 
14; to the second heavy 2; to the remel 23; to the light 
heavy 54; to the fakhity 1%; to the increased fakhity 1}. 
The ratio of the double remel to the second heavy is 14; to 
the light heavy 3; to the fakhity 14. 'The ratio of the in- 
creased fakhity to the double remel is 13 ; to the fakhity 12; 
to the second heavy 13; to the light heavy 34.* In this 
manner an estimate may be made of the ratio of each strain 
to every other, which is omitted here, on account of the 
almost infinite variety of proportion. 

In all, keep in mind two things. One is, that the stand- 
ard measure of every bar is the quick hezaj, the times be- 
tween the beats of which are all of the length a. The other 
is, that a bar is never to be single, for then there can be no 
halves. All must go by pairs. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
§ 1. Description of the ancient ’Ud. 


[Taken chiefly from the anonymous MS.] 


- "THe most common and perfect of our musical instruments, 
is the ’ud, (Ar. guitar.) It has five strings, of which the bass 
(Ar. the highest,) is called bem, and the others in order are 
called mithlath, methna, zir and hédd. Their arrangement 
is such, that the entire of one string is equal to three fourths 
of the one below (Ar. above) it ; [and between the entire of 
one string and the entire of the next, is an interval of a 
fourth.—Faraby.] Thus two complete octaves are embraced 
between the entire of the bem, and the binsir of the hddd, 
the Heep note being at the first ninth, [the sebaébeh,] of the 
methna. 


* In this paragraph there ar to be many mistakes in the manuscript, 
which I have not attempted to 
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Moreover, bands are tied around the neck of the ‘iid, at 
certain points, which serve to mark where the strings are to 
be pressed by the fingers, in order to produce particular 
notes. ‘The custom is to have seven; and they are tied at 
the extremities of the great third, direct and reversed, the 
sharpest being at the extremity of the first quarter, in each 
string. [See Fig. 1.] 

Let the figure a B c p represent the five strings of the ’ud, 
a D being the head, and B c the bridge. Take one ninth of 
4 B from a and tie the band 4; and the note of a, or the en- 
tire string will be 14 of the note of 4, Then take one ninth 
of 4s, and tie the band 7; and the note of 4 will be 14 of 
the note of 7. Then take one fourth of a s, and tie the 
band 8 ; and the note of 8 will be the fraction of a tone that 
belongs to the great third: Hence these three bands will 
be at the extremities of the great third, direct. (Or, inas- 
much as between a and 8 there is an interval of a fourth, 
and between a and 4, and 4 and 7, respectively, there is a 
whole tone, there will be between 7 and 8, a fraction of a 
tone, (Ar. aremnant.) Hence it appears that these bands 
are tied at the extremities of the great third, (Ar. dhu el- 
muddetein el-kawy, strong ditone.)—Faraby.] ‘The band at 
A is called the band of the sebdabeh, (Ar. fore finger, ) that at 7, 
the band of the binsir, (Ar. ring finger,) and that at 8, the 
band of the khinsir, (Ar. little finger. ) 

For the bands of. the great third, reversed, divide 88 into 
eight parts, add to it one part from 8a, and tie the band 5; 
aud the note of 5 will be 14 of the note of 8. Then divide 
B5 into eight parts, add to it one part from 5a, and tie the 
band 2; and the note of 2 will be 14 of the note of 5. The 
band at 5 is called the old wasta, (Ar. middle finger, ) and the 
band at 2 is called the zdid. The notes of a, 2, 5, and 8, 
wilP be the order of the great third, reversed, called the 
sharper second doubled. 

Then take three fourths of s2, and mark the point x, add 
to it one eighth of itself, and tie the band 6, called the wasta 
of zelzel; and the note of 6 will be 14 of the note x.* 


[* There seems to be some error of the manuscript in this direction. Fardby 
directs to tie the band of wasta zelzel half way between the binsir and the Per- 
sian wasta, soon to be mentioned.—E. S.] . ; 
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Then divide 86 into eight parts, add to it one part from 6a, 
and tie the band 3, which is called the mujennab. 

These are the seven bands, that are tied upon the neck of 
the ’tid.—Most frequently the band 3 is tied half way be- 
tween 2 and-4; and sometimes half way between a and 6. 
But in all the three cases, it is called the mujennab. Some- 
times a band is tied half way between the sebabeh and the 
khinsir, which is called the Persian wasta. This is much 
used in our day, and the zelzel and zdid are but little used. 

Faraby directs to tie the Persian wasta half way between 

e sebabeh and the binsir ;* and he adds that the wasta 
which occurs in reversing the great third, (i. e. the old — 
was used in his day, not as the wasta, but as the mujenna 
of the wasta, while one of the other two was used as the 
wasta.—E. 8.] 

Faraby, [says our anonymous author,] has in his book a 
table of the numbers of these bands, which we insert here, 


adding the names of the proportions, for the sake of elucida- 
tion. 


The entire string. - 20,936 


. The mujennab of the sebabeh for the reversed great third, 19,683 
« * for the halving of the first tone, 19,584 
for the Persian wasta, 19,072 
for the wasta of zelzel, 18,816 


The sebabeh,. ‘ é 18,432 
The mujennab of the wasta, [old wasta] . - 17,436 
The Persian wasta, - 17,408 
The wasta of zelzel, A 16,896 
The khinsir, . - 15,552 


he ’éd, thus tuned, is made the basis of the musical 
scale of our anonymous author, and also of ’Abd el-Kadir, a 
Turkish writer referred to by Kosegarten in his introducgion 
to the kitéb el-aghdny. Each note is expressed by the 
number it bears in the diagram, (Fig. 1,) from 1 to 35, 
being two octaves. 
The original ’tid had but four strings, and these, in the 


7? The disagreement is probably owing to an error in one of the manuscripts. 
The reading in Fardby accords best with the proportions given in the subsequent 
table, as it brings the Persian and the old wasta very near together.—E.S] 


é 
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time of Ispahany, appear to have been marked by only four 
bands, called the sebdbeh, wasta, binsir, and khinsir, being 
the names of the four fingers. After the same fingers also 
the strings seem, in his day, to have been named, the word 
mejra (Ar. course) being prefixed ; and his only method of 
naming a note, is to mention the string and band, where it 
is formed,—which method of distinguishing the notes by 
the fingers, he says, was first introduced by Ishak ibn Ibra- 
him, of Mosul, who died A. H. 235. For example, in con- 
nection with almost every ode, Ispahany names the tune to 
which it was sung, mentioning for this purpose, the rhythm 
of the tune, and what I suppose to be its key note, after the 
following manner,—e. g. ‘its tune is the ight remel, with 
the sebabeh, on the mejra of the binsir’; which reminds 
one of the captions of some of the Psalms,—e. g. “ To the 
chief musician, with neginoth, upon the sheminith.” See 
Ps. vi. 

F'araby expresses the fifteen notes of two successive oc- 
taves, by certain Arabic letters, which Kosegarten regards as 
corresponding to the letters used in the European musical 
scale; thus: 


ers es 
hc 


AHcdefga d 
His division of the scale is such, that he finds and treats of 
the following intervals, viz., quarter tone, minor semitone, 


major semitone, whole tone, ditone, fourth, fifth, octave, 
eleventh, twelfth, and double octave.—E. S.] 


§ 2. Description of different Modern Instruments. 


The variety of musical instruments is so great, [says 
Meshakah,] that we shall select only a portion of them, 
taking those which are the most important. They are of 
two classes. Oneembraces such as belong simply to the 
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department of rhythm, i. e. the measurement of time: as the 
drum, tambourine, &c. The other includes such as belong 
to melody. It is of the latter only that we design to speak. 
They are of two kinds; viz., stringed and wind instru- 
ments. 

1. Among the stringed instruments, is the ’éd. It has 
seven strings, each of which is double, to increase the 
strength of the sound ; only four of the seven, however, are 
much used. The first string on the left of the ’ud, is tuned 
to the base to jehargaéh ; the second is tuned to rest; the 
third to nawa ; the fourth to digah ; the fifth to ’6sheiran ; 
the sixth to buselik ; and- the seventh to nehuft. Thus each 
string is fourteen quarters* above the string on its right, or 
the base of that string ; and the interval between the pairs of 
strings is of three tones or not, according to the occurrence 
of the greater or smaller interval. 

Moreover there is a mark made across the lower part of 
the neck of the ’#d, under the strings, at the distance of one 
third from the head to the bridge. Its use is, that if you 
press upon any string over this mark, and then strike the 
string, the sound may be the same with that of the entire 
string next above, or with the response to that string. For 
if you take two thirds of the string of a musical instrument 
and strike it, the sound will be about fourteen quarters high- 
er than the sound from the whole; and from the half, the 
sound will be the response to the sound from the whole. 
E. g. if the length of a string consists of 3,456 parts, then will 
the half, viz. 1,728 be the length occupied by the first oc- 
tave, and 1,148 the length occupied by the fifth, which is. 
about a third of the whole, being only ;%,;th less than a 
_ third. The following table shows the length occupied by 

’ every interval, and every quarter, of the first octave. For 
the second octave, the distances will be half as great ; for the 
third, a fourth as great, &c. The proof of the whole will 
be evident to one who is acquainted with the principles 


of geometry.t 


{* My MS sa Bs ten quarters, which is evidently a mistake.—E. S.] 
f Fit § 4th of this Chap. 


Base tonim-hisir, . . . . 
Base to hisar, 

Base to tek-hisdr, 

*Osheiran, 
Base tonim-’ajem, . . . 
Base to ’ajem, 


Nim-zergelah, 
Zergelah, 
Tek-zergelah, 


-hejaz, 
Nawa, (the response to yegah,) . . 


Total of parts in the first octave, . 


The four strings most used are rest, nawa, digah, and 
ésheirén. The other notes are obtained by pressing upon 
these strings with the ends of the fingers of the left hand. 
The manner of ascending and descending the octaves, is the 
following. Yegdh is taken from the base to jehdrgéh by 
pressing upon it with the fore finger. ’Osheirdn is taken 
from the fifth string entire. ’Arak from the same string 
with the fore finger. Rest from the same also, with the 
ring finger; or sometimes from the second string entire. 
Digéh from the fourth string entire. Sigdah from the same 
with the fore finger. Jehargdh from the same also, with the 
ring finger. Nawa from the third string entire. Museiny 
from the same with the fore finger; also Auj with the ring 
finger; and méhir with the little finger. For muhaiyar 
press upon the same third string with the fore finger at 
the point where the mark is drawn on the neck of the in- 
strument ; then for buzrek press upon it with the middle 
finger ; for méhirdn with the ring finger ; and for remel-tity 
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with the little finger. In descending proceed in a reversed 
order note by note to muhaiyar. Then, from the fourth 
string, reckoning from the mark toward the bridge, take 
méahur by pressing with the ring finger ; auj with the middle 
finger; and huseiny with the fore finger, {i. e. over the 
mark.] After which, take nawa from the third string entire, 
and then, returning to the fourth, complete the descent by 
reversing the order of the ascent. 

When a quarter is wished instead of a regular note, in the 
circumstances described in the third paragraph of Chap. I. 
§ 5, it is obtained by moving the finger up or down, as the 
case may be, on the string from which it is to be taken. 

Another stringed instrument is the Frank kemenjeh ; 
which has four strings. The thickest of them, on the right, 
is tuned to the base of rest ; the next is tuned to yegadh; the 
third to digéh ; and the fourth, which is the finest, to nawa. 
The remaining notes and the quarters, are taken from these 
strings, as in the ’éd, by pressing them with the fingers of 
the left hand. 

The Arab kemenjeh has two strings; the one on the left 
tuned to nawa, and the other to digah, or sometimes to rest. 
The other notes and the quarters, are obtained by the fin- 
gers, as above. ‘Though of a very pleasing sound, it is de- 
fective, and the performer is obliged, in the place of some 
notes, as ’arak, ’ésheirdn and yegah, to use their responses. 

The tambur has generally eight strings, the four on the 
right being tuned to yegah, and the other four to nawa. The 
other notes and the quarters, are obtained by pressing on 
these strings with the fingers, bands being tied round the 
neck of the instrument for every note and every quarter, to 
guide the performer. It is considered the easiest, and the 
most complete, of all musical instruments. 

The kdnén is of the highest order of musical instruments. 
It sounds like two instruments played together; inasmuch 
as, during the performance, the performer has all the notes 
he needs, with their bases and responses, spread out before 
him, and both his hands at liberty to touch any note and its 
octave, at the same time. And with all this, there are three 
strings for each note, so that it is equivalent to six kemenjehs 
played together. Ordinarily it has twenty-four notes, with 
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three strings.of equal size to each note. The highest note 
is generally the response to huseiny; though some make it 
the response to nawa, i. e. remel-tuty. 'Then each note fol- 
lows in order one by one, to the lowest of the twenty-four. 
In this way, the instrument embraces three octaves, and 
three notes. The lowest octave is from the dbase to the base 
to jehérgah, to the base to sigéh ; the second from the base 
to jehargah, to sigah; the third ‘from jehérgéh, to buzrek ; 
and then there remain the three notes, mdhurdn, remel-tity 
and the response to huseiny. No provision is made in this 
arrangement except for the regular notes. If the performer 
wishes to play tunes in which quarters are substituted for 
notes, he accomplishes it by tightening or loosening the ne- 
strings before commencing. 

2. The wind instruments are very numerous. Among 
them are the ndy, kerift, mizmar, siirndy, urghun, and jenah. 
All, but the last, are pierced with holes, which the performer 
shuts with the ends of his fingers, except as he has need of 
them in the course of a tune. They are generally arranged 
so as to give forth the regular notes. If a quarter is needed, 
the performer obtains it by partially opening the hole intend- 
ed for the note next above. There are other expedients, 
also, by which musicians contrive to express notes for which 
no provision is made; as, for example, by shutting certain 
holes and opening certain others simultaneously. The jenah 
consists of tubes, set in a collar, which presses upon their 
mouths. Being of different lengths, they give out different 
sounds on being whistled in, Somteapinding to the different 
notes. 


§3. Erroneous directions for adjusting instruments, corrected. 


I have perused many books on the art of music, but have 
found none that attempt to demonstrate to the learner prac- 
tically the nature of the tones ; any farther than the general 
statement, contained in all, that sound, from the base to the 
response, is divided into twenty-four quarters, which are 
embraced in seven tones, some of them of four and some of 
three quarters ; as has been explained in Chap. I. But these 
generalities are of little use to the learner, who would know 
how to form these different intervals in practice. 
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Moreover, in the year of the Hegira 1236, having left 
my native town, Deir el-kamar, by reason of a disturbance 
there, I came to Damascus, and here had opportunity of 
receiving instruction from the sheikh Muhammed el-’ Attar, a 
master of several sciences and much learning. Thus it hap- 
pened that I was present at many an argument between him 
and ’Abdallah Effendy Muhardar on this subject; until 
finally the former wrote a book, in which he allows that the 
objections of the Effendy prove in practice to be valid, but 
denies that their author can demonstrate them, any farther 
than by asserting, that if his (the sheikh’s) directions are 
followed, the result will not be what he predicts. 

The sheikh’s doctrine was, that if the string of a tambir 
whose sound is, e. g. yegah, be divided in the middle by a 
band, the sound of the half will be nawa, the response of 
yegah. Then, if the half between the band and the head, 
be divided into twenty-four equal parts, also by bands, the 
sound at the first band, next the head, will be the base to 
nim-hisar, that at the second the base to hisér, at the third 
the base to tek-hisar, at the fourth ’ésheirdn, and so on up to 
the band first tied at the middle of the string. 'Then divide 
again in the middle, the half between nawa and the bridge, 
and you will have remel-tity, the response to nawa. And 
still again divide the quarter between remel-tity and the 
bridge, and you will have the response to remel-tity ; and 
so on ad infinitum. Then divide each of these portions into 
twenty-four equal parts, and you will have the twenty-four 
quarters of each octave. 

But the above doctrine of the sheikh, except so far as re-_ 
lates to the successive divisions of a string into halves for re- 
sponses, is erroneous. Dividing any of the halves into twen- 
ty-four equal parts, as directed, will not, in practice, give the 
quarters. ‘The truth is, that the distance between the bands 
for any two quarters is proportioned to the length of the 
string. Which may be made to appear as follows. Since 
the first response is at the half of the string, and the second 
at the half of the half; it follows, that, at whatever point you 
press the string, its note will be the base of what you will 
obtain by pressing it half way between that point and the 
bridge. Hence, inasmuch as the distance between these 
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two points must contain the twenty-four quarters, the shorter 
the distance between the first point and the bridge, in other 
words, the length of the string, the shorter the quarters. 
Again; since the first half of the string is divided into 
twenty-four quarters, and the half of the remainder, i. e. the 
quarter, is divided into the same number; it follows that a 
quarter in the second portion is, in length, the half of a 
quarter in the first division,—which diminution, again, is 
owing to the shortening of the string. 

(Fee same is plainly shown also by the aid of the diagram, 

ig. 

— B of any length you choose, and let it be the base 
of aright angled triangle ; draw the perpendicular ac of the 
length of the first quarter on a fambur; and then unite ¢ 
and s for the hypothenuse. Divide the base in the middle 
at p; divide ap into twenty-four equal parts ; and from each 
division draw lines parallel to the perpendicular a c, until 
they meet the hypothenuse cs, ‘Then, inasmuch as ac is 
the length of the first quarter, will these lines determine the 
length of each quarter in succsssion, to the end of the first 
octave.—Then, if you wish to determine the length of the 
quarters of the second octave, halve p B at x, and proceed 
with p £ as above.—From the diagram thus drawn it ap- 
pears that the quarters diminish in a certain ratio, and not, 
as the sheikh taught, that the quarters of the first octave are 
all of equal lengths, and those of the second also equal and 
just the half of them. For in that case would the distance 
from jehérgéh to nawa, be double that from nawa to 
huseiny ; which cannot be between two similar contigu- 
ous intervals, but only when a complete octave intervenes, 
Thus we have seen the error of our sheikh; and having 
entered upon the subject, I propose to close my treatise, by 
accurately demonstrating, arithmetically and geometrically, 
the exact method of forming the interval of every quarter, 
and every tone, 


§ 4. Correct rules for adjusting instruments, developed. 


To determine arithmetically the length of each quarter, 
on the string of a tambir, the process is as follows. Take 
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24 and multiply it into itself, until you have raised it to the 
24th power; and that will be the denominator to the fraction 
of this problem. Divide this denominator by 24, and the 
quotient will be the numerator for the first quarter. Sub- 
tract this from the denominator, and divide the remainder by 
24, for the numerator of the second quarter. Subtract this 
again, and divide as before; and thus proceed, until you 
have obtained the numerators of all the twenty-four quarters. 
Then deduct the sum of all these numerators from the origi- 
nal denominator; and distribute what remains, to the several 
numerators by the rule of proportion, so that the sum of all 
the numerators shall be equal to the original denominator. 
Then, whatever the numerator of any quarter [thus in- 
creased] amounts to, will bear the same ratio to the entire 
denominator, that the length of that quarter does to the half 
of the string. 

Gcometrically we proceed as follows. In the parallelogram 
ABCD, (Fig. 3,) let aB be the length of half the string of a 
tambir, and let a p be one twenty-fourth of the same. Mark 
the point « two thirds the distance from 8 to c, and the point 
1 half the distance from p toc; and draw a line from e 
through 1, till it meet ap extended, atu. Then will the 
third which is taken from B c, be added to ap, and what is 
taken from will be added to au 1p, and a4 will be 
double 8 c. Moreover, add to 4B a line equal to itself, and 
do the same with ue; and they will meet at x, forming a 
right angled triangle, whose base is equal in length to the 
string of the ¢ambir, and the section a 8 a u of this triangle, 
will represent the first octave. In this section a # represents | 
the first quarter, and se which has been proved to be the 
half of it, represents the first quarter of the second octave. 
Hence it appears, that into whatever equal intervals you may 
wish to divide the octave ona string of the tambir, you 
must add a third to the length of the first, and take a third 
from the length of the last. E. g. if you wish the larger 
tones, such as ’ésheirdn, which are each four carats (Ar. ki- 
rat, a twenty-fourth) i.e. four twenty-fourths of the octave, 
then will the length of the first tone be 54 carats of the half 
of the string, and the first tone of the second octave, 33 carats. 
If you wish the smaller tones, such as ’ardk, which.are 3 carats 
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of the octave, then will the first tone on the string be 4 carats 
of half its length, and the first tone of the second octave 2 
carats. If you wish quarters, which are each a carat of the 
octave, then will the first quarter be 1} carat of the half of 
the string, and the first quarter of the second octave % carat. 

Having explained these principles, we are now prepared 
to draw a diagram, which will furnish the exact measure- 
ments for the bands of every tone and quarter on any given 
tambir. Draw a B, (Fig. 4,) the base of the right angled trian- 
gle anc, of any length you choose, and let the perpendicular 
a c be one ninth of the length of the string of the tambiur. 
Then halve a 8 at p, and divide a p into twenty-four equal 
parts, writing opposite the several parts the names of the 
twenty-four quarters of the first octave in their order.* Then 
halve p 8 at £ and divide the half p & in like manner, writing 
opposite the several parts, the names of the quarters of the 
second octave in their order. From Fr on the perpendicular, 
at three-fourths the distance from a to c, which will be one- 
twelfth of the length of the tambir, draw the line r B; and 
from G, at one-fourth the distance from a to c, equal to one 
thirty-sixth of the length of the tambir, draw the line ¢ s. 
Call c B the line of the larger tones, r B the line of the 
smaller tones, and ¢ 8 the line of the quarters. Then, from 
the middle of each of the forty-eight parts into which « © is 
divided, raise a perpendicular extending to the line of the 
quarters g 8; and these several perpendiculars will be the 
length, on the ¢ambir, of the several quarters whose names 
are written opposite the parts on which the perpendiculars 
stand. As to the tones, yegah being the sound of the entire 
string, is not provided for in the ‘diagram. The length of 
the rest may be ascertained in different ways. One way is 
by adding together the lengths of the several quarters which 
belong to each. Another is the following ; take for each 
tone, the portion of a = which belongs to the quarters of that 
tone, and from the middlet of it raise a perpendicular, extend- 


[* Instead of the names, I have used the numbers and letters, introduced into 
the first Table in Chap. L.—E. 8. ) 

[t The ninth of the length of the tambir being equal to ‘“ 5$ carats” of half 
its length, it would appear from the demonstration, (Fig. 3,) that a c ought 
to be the length, on the tambir, of the tone. ’dsheirdn. But then it would 
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ing, for the larger tones, to their line c B, and, for the smaller 
tones, to their line r 8; and these perpendiculars will be the 
length, on the fambur, of the several tones to which they 
belong. E. g. for ’ésheirén, which is one of the larger tones, 
take the portion of a £ which is between yegdh and ’ésheiran, 
(1 and 2 on the diagram, ) and from the middle of it raise a 

rpendicular extending to c 8; and for ’aradk, which is one 
of the smaller tones, take the portion which is between 
’ésheirdn and ’ardk, (2 and 3 on the diagram, ) and from the 
middle of it raise a perpendicular extending to F B. 

It has been already mentioned in the former part of this 
treatise, that the modern Greeks have a different division of 
the octave from the Arabs; but it was not made to appear 
whether this difference is real, so that the Greeks actually 
make the note jehargah, for example, lower in singing than 
the Arabs, or whether it is in theory only, arising from an 
erroneous view of the division of the intervals by the one 
nation or the other. Nor do I find any of the Arabs at- 
tempting to support their view, or to explain how the matter 
stands ; which indeed could be successfully attempted only 
by the most thorough masters who have a competent knowl- 
edge of mathematics. For my own satisfaction, I have 
taken two tambirs, one adjusted according to the preceding 
diagram, and the other according to the custom of the 
Greeks, and tried the tones of both, by playing upon them 
certain melodies with which I was well acquainted. The 
result was, that the tones of both fell into the same gradua- 
tion, and the error is in the division into quarters by the 
Arabs, while the Greeks are right in their division. 

To adjust an instrument according to the Greek division, 
the preceding diagram needs to be altered, by dividing a p 
and p « each into sixty-eight parts for seconds, which are to 
be distributed among the tones in the proportions mentioned 


longer than the sum of the perpendiculars of 
the tone ; for it is only the first of these quarters that is “‘ 1} carat” of half the 
length of the tambir, each of the others being smaller. Nor, indeed, does that 
hold true even of the first quarter, for this is divisible also into parts, and the 
demonstration applies only to the first part, and that an infinitesimal in quantity. 
Our acute author has provided for this difficulty, by raising a perpendicular from 
the middle of each tone and each quarter; as such a line will always represent 
the sum of the perpendiculars of any number of portions, however great, into 
which a tone or quarter may be —E. 8.) 
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in Chap. I, $ 2; and the perpendicular, being first made two- 
seventeenths of the length of the tambir, and divided into 
twelve parts, is to have the line of the largest tones drawn 
from its extremity to B, the line of the middle tones from nine- 
twelfths of its length, the line of the smallest tones from 
seven-twelfths of it, and the line of seconds from one- 
twelfth. 


CONCLUSION. 


We must just glance, in concluding, at what the ancients 
have taught respecting the medicinal properties of melodies, 
which led them to use them in curing diseases. According 
to them, [following the ancient classification of medicines,] 
jehargéh is hot-dry, and exciting to the blood; auj and nawa 
are cold-dry ; huseiny and digdah, on the contrary, are hot- 
moist ; and rest and sigah are cold-moist. Thus classified, 
they were used by the practitioner, as he thought the con- 
stitution of the patient required. . 

But what I think about it is, that a man is cheered by 
tune to which his taste inclines ; and that inclination springs, 
not from constitutional peculiarity, but from habit and fami- 
liarity. What refutes the doctrine of the ancients is, the 
existence of national tastes in regard to tunes; all in a given 
nation having a partiality for such airs as they have heard 
from their infancy, and that, though there must be among 
them every variety of constitutional temperament. 

And now, says its author, (dependent upon the Most 
High,) Mikhail the son of Jirjis Meshakah, this is as far as 
my imperfect knowledge has reached ; and I beg of its read- 
ers, to close their eyes to what there is in it of defect, and 
to correct its mistakes. Exalted and glorious be He who 
has no defects! THe Enp. 
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NOTES ON ARAKAN, 


§.1. General Description of the Country. 


Tue name of Arakan is derived from Rakaing, the native 
appellation of the country, of which Mug authors give several 
different derivations. Of these, the most probable is one which 
makes it to be a euphonic change from Rakak, sometimes 
also written Rakaik, the name of a fabulous eater of human 
flesh, supposed tu have been applied to the country on account, 
of the reported cannibalism of the savage tribes, who inhabit 
the mountains of the interior! The province extends from 
15° 53’ to 21° 30’ north latitude, and from 92° 15’ to 
94° 45’ east longitude, and is bounded on the north by the 
river Naf, and a range of mountains which divide it from 
Chittagong ; on the east, by the Yomadoong, or Yoma mount- 
ains, which separate Arakan from Burma; on the south, 
the province comes to a point, called Pagoda Point; and 
the western boundary is the Bay of Bengal.? Its greatest 


1 Formerly, according to Captain Phayre, Senior Assistant-commissioner in 
Arakan, only the northern portion of the country now called by this name, was, 
known among the natives as the Rakaingdye, or Rakaing-land,—a fact of im- 

ance with reference to the origin of the population. It has been suggested, 
with much plausibility, that Rakak is derived from Yekkha, for the Sanskrit 
Yaksha, signifying, in popular usage, a monster, half man, half beast, which 
devours human flesh; and that it was adopted as their national appellation by 
the Arakanese, from the superior strangers who communicated to them the 
religion of Buddha. The Buddhist missionaries from India, whose narratives we 
have, call Arakan YVekhapura. See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, XII. p. 24. [E. ES 

* The same principal boundaries are assigned to the country by other 
writers; but its extent in degrees is variously stated, probably, in part, because 
the measure has been taken sometimes on the line of the sea-coast, and some- 
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breadth, at its northern extremity, is about ninety miles, 
and the average breadth is usually estimated at about fifty, or 
sixty miles. Its area is about sixteen thousand five hundred 
square geographical miles. The general appearance of the 
country is hilly, and that of the coast decidedly bold. In 
many places, however, extensive flats intervene between the 
hills and the sea-shore, which are generally marshy, and 
near the sea covered with mangrove trees; similar flats, but 
not so low, are found on the banks of the rivers and smaller 
streams, which intersect the province in every direction. 
The islands of Ramree and Cheduba are more elevated than 
the main land; and those inundations, which elsewhge 
during the height of the rains submerge the flats near the 
large streams, ten or fifteen feet, are scarcely known there. 

From the Yoma range of mountains enormous spurs sheot 
out in every direction, which render the western portion of 
the province a confused mass of lofty mountains and deep 
valleys. The highest peaks of the Yoma range, at the 
northern extremity of Arakan, are five thousand, or more, 
feet above the level of the sea. They gradually decrease in 
height till they reach the sea at Pagoda point, where they 
are only oue or two hundred feet high. The principal 
mountain-ranges run north and south, and their sides are 
generally steep, and covered with immense trees. Still the 
Kyens, and other wild tribes, find suitable places upon them 
for cultivation, and for the erection of their small and rude 
villages... 

The whole coast from Akyab to. Sandoway, is stud- 
ded with islands, some of which are large and_ inhabited, 
while others are small and only serve to give variety and 
beauty to the scenery. Beside the Mayu, the Koladon, and 


the Leymroo® rivers in the Akyab district, which ‘are navi-- 


times through the interior, and partly because there are border-tribes whose 
relations to the Government of the province have vacillated between subjection 
and independence. 

The mountains which separate Arakan from Chittagong are called Weiladoong. 
See Journal of R. A. 8. of Bengal, X. p. 679. [E. E.S ] 

3 The Burmese pronunciation makes the name of this river Letmyo. The 
same letter, as pronounced in Burma, or in Arakan, appears sometimes to have 
the sound of r, and sometimes of y. 

The former part of the name Kola-don, signifying foreign, accords with the 
fact, that this river takes its rise out of Arakan. S. Ritter: Erdkunde von 
Asien., IV. 1. p. 309. [E. E. 8.] 
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gable thirty or forty miles for vessels of two or three hundred 
tons, there are the Talak or Dalet, the Aing, and the San- 
doway, which are navigable to any considerable distance 
by native boats alone. Smaller streams abound in the prov- 
ince, and furnish nearly the only means of communication 
between the different villages. 

The soil near the sea-shore is sandy ; but on the numer- 
ous alluvial flats, intersected by creeks, lying between the 
coast or the rivers, and the hills, it is dark clayey mould ; 
and on the higher lands in the interior, it is red and much 
mixed with stones. The most productive land yields to 
the cultivator more than a hundred fold, while much that is 
cultivated is not half so productive. 

I know of no one who has paid particular attention to the 
geology of the province. The rocks nearest to the primitive 
in the geological order appear to be mostly slate. The lower 
hills consist chiefly of sand-stone, mixed occasionally with a 
stiff clay, and on many parts of the coast coral and shell lime 
are abundant. Iron is found at. the northern extremity of 
Ramree island, and lime at the southern; the latter is also 
found near Akyab and Sandoway. Coal has been discovered 
in several places, and it is highly probable that the mount- 
ains of Arakan contain treasures which a more. intelligent 
and persevering people than the present inhabitants will 
draw forth. 

The botanical productions of the province have never been 
thoroughly examined and classified. On the mountains, far 
in the interior, are found the teak, a kind of oak, and other 
timbers, which would be highly valued, were it not impos- 
sible to transport them to any place where they can be used. 
The jarrul, toon, praing, and many other useful trees, abound 
in Arakan ; the bamboo, ratan, etc., are also abundant ; the 
mango, guava, orange, (called by Europeans here sweet 
lime, ) and other fruit trees, and several flowering shrubs are 
frequently found. 

Among the wild animals of the province, are the elephant, 
rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, bear, deer of various kinds, and the 
wild hog, which are found principally on the mountains and 
in the forests; the wild buffalo, wild cat; a species of rac- 
coon, the wild dog, a kind of civet, with a variety of mon- 
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keys, and other smaller animals, are found on the hills and 
in the jungles.—Of birds, a great variety of such as frequent 
the surrounding countries, are found in Arakan; some of 
them are highly prized for/their splendid plumage, and others 
for their excellent flavor.—'The boa constrictor, cobra capel- 
la, and indeed snakes and reptiles of nearly every kind, are 
common.—Of fish, there is an abundance of all the kinds 
usually found in tropical seas and rivers. Sharks and alliga- 
tors abound, and turtle, sole, pomfret, mullet, skait, bumalo, 
crabs, lobsters of a small kind, shrimps, oysters, and various 
other species of fish, are not unfrequently taken. The Mugs 
enumerate more than two hundred kinds of fish ; though the 
markets of the province seldom furnish many that are par- 
ticularly palatable to Europeans. 


§2. Number of the Inhabitants, and their Races; with a Sketch of the 
History of the Mugs. ® 

‘The population of Arakan at the present time (1842) is 
estimated at about 250,000. Of these, about 167,000 are 
Mugs, 40,000 are Burmese, 20,000 are Mussulmans,* 10,000 
are Kyens, 5,000 are Bengalese, 3,000 are ‘Toungmroos, 
2,000 are Kemees, 1,260 are Karens, and the remainder are 
of various races, in smaller numbers. ‘The Mugs are the 
earliest inhabitants of the country, at least of the plains, of 
which we have any knowledge. The name of Mugs, as 
applied to inhabitants of this country, originated with for- 
eigners, and I never found an Arakanese who could give any 
account of it.° ‘The people call themselves “Rakaingthas,” 
that is, “sons of Arakan.” They are evidently a part of the 
Myonma family, to which belong also the present inhab-. 
itants of Burma, including the Shans, etc., and the Karens, 
Kyens, and other numerous hill tribes of Arakan.® The 
traditions of all the branches of this family refer to “ the far 


* In official returns, speaking of the Arakanese, “‘ Mussulman” denotes the 
Kummanchees, or followers of Mohammed, and no others. The Mussulmans 
and Hindoos of the western peninsula are comprehended under the general 
term “ natives of Bengal,” or “ Bengalees.” [Note by Rev. R. A. Fink.) 

5 Europeans have borrowed this name from India. [E. E. S.] 

® According to the geographer Ritter, the original form of the family name 
of all these was Marama, which became contracted to Mranma, and by the 
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north ” as the original seat of their ancestors; and the struc- 
ture of their languages, together with the Mongolian cast of 
their physiognomy, confirms these traditions, and indicates 
the Mongolian origin of the family. 

When Arakan was first settled by its present inhabitants, 
we have no means of knowing. The history of the country 
is carried back in “the royal records ” to the remotest an- 
tiquity ; but the grossest fiction so abounds in these records, 
and withal is so intimately blended with the few facts they 
contain, that scarcely any reliance can be placed upon them. 
There is a tradition, that Gautama, the last incarnation of 
Boodh, visited Arakan in the sixth century before Christ ; 
and that the famous temple of Mahamuni, the ruins of 
which still exist about twenty miles north of the town of 
Arakan, was then built by the reigning king to his honor ; 
and that the same king caused a brazen image of him to be 
cast, or rather that such an image was, in the reign of this 
king, miraculously formed by the Nats. That the temple 
of Mahamuni is very ancient cannot be doubted, and that the 
great idol was coeval with it is highly probable ; but there 
is little reason to believe that Boodhism has flourished in 
Arakan two thousand four hundred years, or that authentic 
records of events, which transpired in this country so long 
since, are now in existence. 


An article prepared by Charles Paton, Esq., Sub-commis- 
sioner in Arakan, and published in vol. xvi. of the Asiatic 
Researches comprises, I am inclined to believe, the more 
important facts in the history of the country ; and from it is 
taken most of the brief sketch of Mug history, which 
follows. 

_ The first king on record, after a long and happy reign, 


change of r into y, was made Myanma. From Marama he derives the modern 
name of Burma. S. Ritter: Erdk. v. Asien., IV. 1. p. 301. ) 

The Burmese refer to Arakan as “the old country.” The establishment of 
the two separate kingdoms of Arakan and Ava, is referred by the Arakanese 
annals, to about the year A. D. 1061. Idem. p. 823. 

The Shans are a peculiar people, scattered over all Farther India, perhaps its 
aborigines. They live under chieftains of their own, in dependence upon 
Burma, Siam, Cochin China, or China. Their language is the Siamese. For 
. ene account of them, S. Ritter: Erdk. v. Asien., III. p. 1220, &e. 
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died A. D. 701.7. From that time to the conquest of Arakan 
by the Burmese in 1784, the throne was occupied by one 
hundred and twenty different kings, some of whom obtained 
it by violence, and reigned but a few days. Between 1158 
and 1168, a part of China, and the whole of Ava, Siam and 
Bengal, are said to have been made subject to the Arakanese, 
—a statement of “the royal records,” probably too highly 
colored, in reference to Siam, and certainly so in respect to 
Bengal, of which only Chittagong and Tippera ever belong- 
ed to Arakan.§ Some time near the close of the twelfth 
century, the possessions of the Mugs in China, Ava and Siam 


7 Under this king, whose name, according to Mr. Paton, was Chanda-sorea- 
, Buddhism is said to have been introduced into Arakan. But there are 
fferent computations of the date of his reign. A statement of Mr. Paton on 

Mug authority, that the commencement of the present era of the Arakanese 

was established in honor of Gautama and that A. D. 1826 corresponded to the 

year 1188 of that era, seems to imply that Buddhism was generally adopted in 

Arakan within the first half of the seventh century after Christ. This would 
ive some part of the same century to the reign of Chanda-sorea. On the other 
and, if we reckon from the commencement of the history of Arakan B. C, 

2658, as fixed by Ngami, a native Arakanese employed by Capt. Phayre to 

make for him an epitome of the chronicles of his nation, the accession of this 

king, whom Ngami, adopting the Burmese pronunciation, calls Tsanda-thuriya, 
is brought down to A. D. 146, and his death to A. D. 198. The correctness of 
this computation, however, depends upon the historical accuracy of the lists of 
ancient dynasties which Ngami compiled, and is therefore less to be confided 
in than a date given to the event, as that of Mr. Paton is, according to an 
era which still continues in use among the Arakanese. It may be doubted, 
however, whether Mr. Paton is entirely correct in saying, as he does, that 

Chanda-sorea died in the 65th year of the present Mug era, or A. D, 701, for if 

the period of fifty-two years is properly assigned to his reign in the native an- 

nals, and if Buddhism was introduced by him in A. D. 638, his death must have 

occurred a few years earlier than A. D. 701. 

Mr. Comstock, following Mr. Paton, errs in saying that Chanda-sorea is “ the 
first king on record ;” he is only the first of whom we know any thing, after the 
commencement of the present Arakanese era. With his reign the modern his- 
tory of Arakan begins. S. Asiatic Researches XVI. pp. 355, 356; and J, R. A, 
S. of B., XII. pp. 35, 36. [E. E. S. 

8 In an “ Account of Arakan,” published in the J.R.A.S. of B., X. p- 687, 
it is stated, on the authority of ‘‘ the royal records,” that from the time of 
Tsanda-thooveeya, who is the same as Tsanda-thuriya, to the conquest of the 
country by the Burmese, one hundred and thirty-five kings reigned. 

The king of whom Mr. Paton speaks as having ruled over parts of China, 
Ava, Siam and Bengal, between A. D. 1158 and 1168, had his reign, according 
to Ngami’s compilation from the native annals, from A. D. 1133 to 1153. His 
name as given by Ngami was Gaulaya. Mr. Paton calls him Kowalea. S. J. 
R. A. S. of B., XII. p. 40. Itis-proper to state here, that Ngami’s dates, after 
it Ee) of Tsanda-thuriya, are in years of the present Arakamese era. 
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appear to have been wrested from them.® In the year 1430, 
the seat of government was fixed at the present town of 
Arakan, which was surrounded by a strong wall, measuring 
about nine miles. “ The labor of this work must have been 
immense, as in many places mounds of earth are thrown up 
to fill the spaces between contiguous hills, in other places the 
hills are joined together by a mound faced on both sides with 
stone work, averaging in height from fifty to one hundred 
feet.” About the year 1730, Chittagong and Tippera seem 
to have become independent.'! After this, internal feuds 
arose, and intrigues commenced on the part of some Mug offi- 
cers to deliver the country into the hands of the king of Ava. 
The first king to whom these disaffected officers made over- 
tures, rejected them; but they were accepted by his succes- 
sor, who sent his three sons, at the head of three divisions 
of his army, to take the country, an enterprize which proved 
successful. In 1784, the conquest was completed by the 
seizure of the king of Arakan, who, with his family, jewels 
and treasure, together with the famous brazen image of 
Gautama, which had for centuries been ‘the idol” of Arakan, 
were conveyed to Ava. Thenceforward the country contin- 
ued subject to Burma, although frequent attempts were made 
by the Mugs to expel their invaders, till it was taken by the 


® According to Ngami, this extent of empire was lost under a grandson of 
Gaulaya A.D. 1167 and 1169. S. loc. cit. 

10 Mr. Paton gives the name of Jumuzai to the king who first made Arakan 
town the capital, and dates the commencement of his reign from A. D. 1404. In 
the list of Ngami the same person is called Meng-tsau-mvun—a name com- 
pounded of the honorary prefix, Meng, and Tsau-mwun, the Burmese form 
corresponding to Cho-ma-in, or Cho-mwa-in, acccording to the pronunciation of 
Arakan, from which comes Jumuwai. S.J. R.A.S of B., XII. p 52. The 
** Account of Arakan” places the accession of this sovereign in A.D. 1385, 
apparently by mistake, as no other authority than the native annals is referred to, 
and Ngami’s epitome agrees on this point with Mr. Paton’s statement. [E.E 8] 

1) These countries between Bengal and Arakan were, for some centuries, 

ssed alternately by the Mogul emperors and the kings of Arakan. The 
Right to Arakan of Suja, one of the brothers of Aurungzeb who refused to own 
his authority, was the occasion of that emperor’s seizing Chittagong and Tippera, 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, after which they were only for a 
short time, again attachedto Arakan. S As. Res. XVI. pp. 363,364. Thename 
Tsettagoung, or according to the Arakanese pronunciation, Chittagong, belongs 
to the tanguage of the Myanmas,—which is a proof of their early occupation of 
that country. S. J. R. A. 8. of B., X. p. 689. Tippera is a corruption of Tri- 
pura, the name of an ancient Hindu kingdom on the eastern side of the delta of 
the Ganges. S. Ritter: Erdk. v. Asien, 1V. 1. p. 313. [E. E. 8.] 
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East India Company in 1825, with which event Mug history 
ends. 


Most of the Burmese probably, came into the country 
while it was a dependency of Ava, although many have 
immigrated since. 'The Mussulmans are supposed to be the 
descendants of Bengalee slaves, imported when the kings of 
Ava held Chittagong and Tippera. They have retained for 
the most part the language and customs of their forefathers ; 
but have partially adopted the dress of the country. Within 
a few years past, many Bengalee Mussulmans have immi- 
grated to Arakan, to get higher wages and better living, 
than they could procure in Chittagong: these constitute the 
five thousand Bengalees mentioned in enumerating the 

pulation of the-province. A part of the Mussulman popu- 

tion, one thousand or more, residing principally in Ramree, 
are the descendants of some people, who came from Delhi, 
in company with one of the Mogul princes, who having 
failed in an attempt upon the throne, fled for refuge to the 
court of Arakan. ‘They were his guard, and as their weapon 
was. a bow, were called Kamonthas, or bowmen, which 
name their descendants still retain. 'They have adopted the 
language and dress of the Mugs, and a part of them have 
become Boodhists.'* 

“The Kyens have a tradition that they are direct des- 
cendants of some Burmese refugees, or of the remnants of an 
army, that was lost in the mountains, when attempting to 
penetrate to the westward ;” and they are found in large 
numbers throughout the whole Yoma range, only a small 
portion of them being within British jurisdiction. They are 
evidently of the Myonma family, and it is probable that 
their forefathers left their original seat, earlier than those of 
the Mugs.'* 


% These are probably the descendants of the followers of Suja, Aurungzeb’s 
brother. [E. E.S 

38. J. R A. S. of B., X. p. 684. An extended account of the Kyens 
may be found in Ritter’s Erdk. v. Asien. IV. 1. 279, &c., dccording to which 
they have the tradition, that they once occupied the whole of Ava and Pegu, 
but were at length forced from the plains to the mountains by a race from the 
north, who came among them peaceably, but afterwards attempted to subdue 
them ; and this may be what is alluded to in the tradition mentioned in the text, 
of their descent from the reninants of an army lost in the mountains, when at- 
tempting to penetrate to the westward. A very important particular in Ritter’s 
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The Toungmroos, who are also mountaineers, are found 
only in the northern part of the province: they are very 
slightly affected by the civilization around them, and are 
said to be revengeful and barbarous. They are descendants 
of people brought in former times from Tippera, and call 
themselves T'ripura ; their language appears to be not at all 
allied to the Burmese. 

The Kemees are hill-people, and'appear much like Mugs, 
only in a ruder state. 'They give no account of their origin; 
but the traditions of the Mugs refer to them as already in the 
country, when their ancestors entered it: they undoubtedly 
belong to the same great family of the human race, of which 
the Mugs, the Burmese and other kindred people are also 
branches ; and their ancestors probably settled i in the mount- 
ains of Arakan, before its plains were inhabited. '* 

The Karens are a part of the race of that name so widely 
spread throughout the Burmese empire, who have been often 
described by missionaries and others; any further notice of 
them here is unnecessary. 

A few hundred Hindoos and Munnipoorees }* ‘are: also 
found in Arakan, and a small number of Chinese, Shans, etc. 
They do not, however, differ from the same people in their 
own countries, and it is needless to enter into particulars 
here respecting them. 

What the population of the kingdom was in its palmy 
days, we have no means of knowing; but in many places, 
especially in the Akyab district, are traces of a far more 
numerous population than it now contains. “The ruins of 
the ancient temple of Mahamuni, built entirely of stone, the 
sites of former cities, shown by the remains of tanks and 
ruined pagodas, the extensive stone walls at the old capital, 
certainly tell of a more flourishing kingdom, than what the 
British found it.” 6 It was then said to contain only one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 


account of this people, is, that their language differs cntietty from the Burmese, 
which is irreconcilable with the su ee adopted by Mr. Comstock, that may, 
belot to the famil ES) 
J A. 8. of B., 
The of this race is a table-land in the northern part of the 
ngdom of Ava; oe orb apparently kindred to the Shans, but profess the 
Br man religion. 8S. Ritter: Erdk. v. Asien. IV. 1. 359, &c. {E. E. 
J. R.A.S. of B., X. p. 689, &c. 
t 
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§ 3. Agriculture, Commerce, Mechunic Arts, and Professions. — 


Nearly all the Mugs, and.a considerable portion of the 
Burmese and Mussulmans, are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits... Before giving an account of the agriculture of the 
province, however, it is desirable to say something of its 
climate. 'The year may be divided into two, seasons, the 
wet and the dry ; but it is more usual to divide it into three, 
the rainy, the cold, and the hot seasons. The rains usually 
set in about the first of May, though the showers for a 
month. after that are seldom severe, and are only occasional. 
During the months of June and July, especially the latter, it 
often rains for many days together, and at times literally 
peurs down. The greatest fall during twenty-four hours, 
that I have measured, was abont eight inches, but in one 
month, July 1841, it was ninety-five inches. In August 
and September the rains moderate ; during the latter month 
very considerably, and in October showers are few and 
gentle. There are occasionally very slight showers. out of 
the months above named. The average annual fall of rain 
is about two hundred inches. The thermometer during the 
rainy season seldom varies much from 80° ; while the rains 
are breaking up in October, and during the first half of No- 
vember, it rises three or four degrees. The latter part of 
November and the months of December and January, and a 
part of February, are delightfully cool, particularly in the 
morning and evening. On some of the coolest mornings the 
thermometer sinks below 50° ; but it usually ranges, at the 
coolest, between 50° and 60° ; during the day it rises to 80°, 
and: frequently from four to six degrees higher. Early in 
February the heat begins to increase, and continues to do 
so, until the rains fairly set in. At this season of the year, 
the thermometer often rises to 95°, and occasionally higher, 
especially during the month preceding the rains, and the 
average heat for that month is about 91°. At the same 
time, nearly all vegetation perishes, and the whole country 
presents a desolate and saddening appearance. The ther- 
mometrical observations here recorded were made at Ramree, 
where refreshing breezes from the Bay of Bengal, springing 
up after noon and continuing most of the night, moderate 
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the heat very considerably, as they do every where near the 
sea shore ; farther in the interior the heat is doubtless more 
intense. 

A few words as to the health of the province have their 
most appropriate place in this connection. Changes of tem- 
perature are frequent and sudden, and as the natives are 
thinly clad, much exposed both to the sun and rain, poorly 
housed, and indulge freely in eating crude vegetables, and 
other indigestible and unwholesome food, their health suffers 
not a little. 'The most prevalent diseases are fevers remit- 
tent and intermittent, especially the latter, bowel affections 
of severe character, enlargement of the spleen, pulmonary 
diseases, small-pox, and of late years cholera of a fatal 
sort. 

I will now return to the subject of agriculture. All the 
land in Arakan belongs to the East India Company ; but 
cultivators procure as much as they wish at a fixed annual 
rent, and retain the land which they have once leased, 
as long as they cultivate it, and regularly pay the stipulated 
rent to Government. “ The cultivated rice lands are divided 
into three classes, which pay at the rate of twelve, ten, and 
eight rupees per doon. The first sort will produce from one 
thousand to twelve hundred baskets of dhan, the rice threshed 
from the stalk, but not husked, which will sell, on an aver- 
age, at from ten to twelve rupees for a hundred baskets.”’ 
The second and third classes of land are less productive, in 
about the ratio indicated by the diminished rent. ‘One 
man with a pair of buffaloes will cultivate a doon of land 
with ease.’’!’ Buffaloes are used almost exclusively in, cul- 
tivating the soil; they cost from forty to sixty rupees a pair; 
about ninety thousand are found in the whole country. 
Oxen, which cost from forty to fifty rupees a pair, are used 
in carts, of which there are one thousand, in the province, 


17 §. J. R.A, 8. of B., X. p. 695. The value of a rupee is about 454 cents, 
and a doon is equal to 64 acres. The basket of Arakan contains about one third 
of a bushel. [Note of Mr. Comstock.] : 

To what Mr. C, says of the proprietorship of the soil, it may be added, that 
although the existing Government is recognized as the rightful owner of it, yet 
in practice, land taken to cultivate is inherited by the cultivator’s heirs, as it it 
were his own, only that it must continue to be occupied and cultivated, and the 

prescribed rent to be paid to government, The tenure resembles a perpetual 
$. 5. R.A. S. of B., X. p. 693. [E.E-SJ 
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and sometimes for ploughing, etc. The whole number of 
cows and oxen in Arakan is about eighteen thousand. The 
agricultural implements of the Mugs are of the rudest con- 
struction, and cost but a trifle: a cart costs but ten rupees, 
yet few farmers prize them enough to purchase one; a 
plough and a drag, both entirely wood, cost but one rupee, 
which is also the price of a sickle ; these, together with. the 
dah, or knife, which every native has, are all the implements 
of agriculture, except a hoe about two inches wide, and a 
sort of spade equally narrow, which are used in garden¢ and 
tobacco-fields, worth both together about one rupee. 

The staple product of the province is rice, of which 
only one crop is raised in a year. As soon as the rain has 
sufficiently softened the ground, the farmer, having divided 
his rice land into little plots, throws up around each a 
low mound of earth, to prevent the water that falls upon 
them from ruining off. Soon after this he commences 
scratching the ground with his sharp-pointed stick, called a 
plough ; the land is ploughed two or three times before it is 
fit for the seed. The seed, which is sown broadcast, usually 
in the latter part of June, or in July, springs up in a few days, 
and rapidly arrives at maturity. The harvesting commences 
in October, and continues through November, and into De- 
cember, the crop being ready for the sickle earlier in some 
parts of the province than in others. As soon as the harvest 
is gathered, the grain is threshed out by buffaloes or oxen, 
and the dahn, or paddy, either removed to the granary for 
home consumption, or taken to the numerous vessels, which 
are waiting to receive it, for exportation. What quantity of 
rice is annually raised in Arakan, I have had no means of 
accurately determining ; but some idea of it may be formed 
from the fact, that the value of rice exported from the 
Akyab district alone is nearly one million one hundred and 
fifty thousand rupees per annum. It should be noted here, 
however, that not more than eight or ten vessels load with 
rice in any other district. 

When the rice crop is gathered in, those who cultivate 
tobacco prepare the ground for this plant, the alluvial flats 
near streams being selected for the purpose. The seed is 
usually sown in November, and as soon as the plants are 
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eight or ten inches high, they are transplanted. In March, 
the most forward leaves are cut, and in April or May those 
remaining are gathered, when the whole crop is cured, and 
made fit for use in a short time. How much tobacco is 
raised in Arakan annually, I have not been able to ascertain ; 
but as nearly every man, woman and child in the province 
smokes immoderately, the home consumption must be large; 
and several thousand pounds are exported, principally to 
Calcutta, where Arakan tobacco is highly prized. 

Hemp is cultivated, but only for home use ; which is ren- 
dered considerable by the demand for twine to make fish 
nets, and the quantity of cord and rope of different sizes 
required for boats, etc. The seed is sown in November or 
December, and the hemp is usually pulled in March. Small 
patches of ground, here and there, are devoted to sugar 
cane, indigo, cotton, red and black pepper, ginger, turmeric, 
etc.; all of good quality, except the cotton, which is coarse 
and short. Arrow root grows wild at Cheduba, as does the 
black pepper in the southern part of the province. A little 
wheat has been raised ; and, it is believed, the soil is capa- 
ble of yielding in great perfection all that can be expected 
in a moist and tropical climate. To gardening the natives 
pay but little attention ; nothing can be raised of any value, 
except in the rains, without a great deal of care and labor, 
of which the people of Arakan are very sparing ; beside 
that garden land is charged with an annual rent of sixteen 
rupees per doon. Pumpkins, squashes of different kinds, 
cucumbers, brinjals, a few melons, sweet potatoes, yams and 
onions, are the principal vegetables cultivated ; the. three 
last are raised only to a very limited extent. A few flowers 
are also raised, some of which are worn by the men in their 
ears, some by the women in their hair, and others are 
offered to the gods. The principal fruits, to which the 
Mugs pay attention, are the mango, jack, guava, plantains of 
various kinds, papaia, sweet lime, cocoa-nut, pine-apple, 
tamarind, and a few others not very abundant; most of 
those named are of good quality, and in abundance in their 
seasons. 

~The natives of Arakan manifest very little skill or energy 
in agricultural pursuits; manure is seldom used, and indeed 
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scarcely any thing is done to improve and increase the pro- 
ductions of the soil. 'The capabilities of the province there- 
fore, are as yet very imperfectly developed. In 1840, there 
were under rice cultivation twenty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred and two doons; occupied by fruit trees etc., one 
thousand and twenty-nine doons ; devoted to miscellaneous 
products, five hundred and twenty-eight doons; and five 
) hundred and twenty doons of hill cultivation; in all, less 
i than thirty thousand doons; which shows, that not one 
fiftieth part of the area of Arakan is under cultivation. Of 
the wild land a considerable portion is mountainous and 
rocky, or otherwise unfit for tillage ; vet there must be in 
the whole province an immense quantity of the best of land 
still lying waste. 


Next to the agriculture of Arakan, its commerce deserves 
notice. This is carried on principally from the port of 
i Akyab, where sometimes one or two hundred vessels are 
taking in their cargoes of rice, together. The whole num- 
ber of arrivals and clearances in the course of a year has of 
late varied but little from seven hundred. The vessels are 
principally from the Madras coast, and vary in size from 
forty or fifty tons to two or three hundred. The following 
table shows the value and increase of the rice trade. 


No. of Value of 

| Year. vessels. Tonnage. rice exported. 
1835-6 374 46,248 tons. 343,086 rupees. 

1837-8 504 48,908 « 662,060 « 

1839-40 691 68,4864 1,124,821 « 
1840-1 709 1,141,207. « 


This rice is all sold for cash, the only article brought by 
most of the vessels, though a few import ghee, cocoa-nut oil 
and mustard oil, cloth and sugar, beside some other articles 
of no great value, all which are sold to merchants in the 
town of Akyab, and by them retailed there, or sold to 
traders from other parts of the province. A few vessels 
take in cargoes of rice at Cheduba and other places in the 
Ramree district. Akyab, however, is, and must continue to 
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be, the great mart for the trade of Arakan, especially in rice. 
This trade, it is believed, is capable of almost. indefinite 
extension. 

After rice, the most important article of commerce is salt, 
of which large quantities are manufactured on the islands 
near Kyouk Phyoo, ahd on'Ramree. The annual consump- 
tion in the province is about eight million two remy a 
thousand pounds ; and two or three times that quantity 
exported to Chittagong on account of the East India Com- 
pany, by whom this article is monopolized... .The manufac- 
turer receives but |little more than half:a.upee for one 
hundred pounds, and the whole amount paid for salt an- 
nually by the Government is less than one hundred and 
thirty thousand rupees.'' The salt’ is: shipped from Kyouk 
Phyoo, usually in Chittagong vessels, of which twenty-five 
or thirty are freighted with it. yearly; but these bring 
scarcely any thing for sale, and their crews buy nothing; 
Vessels rarely visit Arakan, except those above mentioned 
as:coming for rice and salt. A considerable trade: is carried 
on with Bengal, by -large native boats, and with Burma, 
principally over land. The boats are manned by: twenty, 
thirty, forty or more oarsmen, according to their size, and 
make only one trip a year; they sail when the wind is favor- 
able, and.‘at other times are propelled by the oar. 
overland trade with Burma is carried on through passes: in 
the Yoma mountains, of which the principal one is at Aing, 
the merchandize being usually carried on’ the backs. of bul- 
locks; but when of little weight, by men. The detailsof 
this trade I-have not been able to ascertain, nor of ‘that. by 
native boats. A statement of the exports from Akyab to 
Bengal and Burma during the years 1838-9 and 1839-40, 
which I have seen, shows their value. for the two. years to 
have been five hundred and forty-three thousand: two hun- 
dred and thirty-one rupees. ‘The principal products of 
Arakan exported to these countries, were cotton, ivory; 
beeswax, dried fish, hides and buffaloes’ horns; their vaiue 
was only seventy-four thousand six hundred and fourteen 
rupees. ‘The other articles included in the statement were 
cash; British piece goods and birds’ skins, from Bengal, 
gold and silver bullion and teak planks, from Burma, betel 
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from Penang, etc. The value of exports a a the Aing 
pass.to Burma was, 


In 1837-38 134,567 rupees. 


The value of imports to Arakan from Burma was, 


In 1837-38 214,571 rupees. 
1838-39 « 271,976 « 
1839-40. 221,617 « 


The principal articles exported were British piece goods, 
betel, ngahpee, or small fish partially dried and pounded 
into pulp, birds’ skins and edible birds’ nests. The imports 
were bullion, cotton, silk, pawn boxes, palm leaf books, 
gold tinsel, etc. The carriers in this trade are principally 
Burmese and Shans. A small foreign trade is carried on 
from other parts of the province, of the value of which I 
have not been able to inform myself. 

The natives of Arakan own no vessels, I believe, and 
none of them are engaged in trade to a large amount. A 
somewhat extended traffic is carried on within the province, 
the centres of which are Akyab, Aing, Kyouk Phyoo, and 
Ramree ; perhaps Sandoway also should be included, but I 
believe its trade is very inconsiderable. The whole stock 
of many of the petty shopmen is not worth ten rupees, and 
some, I presume, begin their business with a much smaller 
capital than that. A few individuals imvest two or three 
thousand rupees in trade ; and perhaps the average value of 
stock on hand at any one time among all the traders in 
Arakan is about fifty rupees. In the large towns are fish 
and vegetable markets. 

. The commerce of this province is evidently far less ex- 
tensive and valuable than it might be, and speedily would 
be, were it prosecuted with skill and enterprise. 


) There are no manufactures, except that of coarse cotton 
cloths for home consumption. These are made in nearly 
every house, and constitute the chief clothing of the people. 
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Mechanics and artizans of every sort are very scarce: a 
few blacksmiths, whose chief employment is to make and 
repair the dahs, or knives, owned in their respective neigh- 
borhoods ; a few silversmiths employed chiefly in making 
the uncouth ornaments, universally worn by women and 
children on their ancles and wrists, and occasionally in 
making idols ; and a few carpenters and. carvers, who make 
book cases, ornamented with stick lac, colored glass and gold 
leaf, for the keoungs, and carve idols to place upon them, are 
the principal artizans in the province. A small number are 
engaged in making the shoe or sandal, usually worn by the 
Burmese and Mugs ; and a very few in manufacturing um- 
brellas of paper, coated with Burmese varnish, which are in 
general use among the natives. A few oil-mills of the sim- 
plest construction are found in the province, and three or 
four saw-pits. The natives generally understand how to 
make boats, with the necessary rigging, and almost every 
thing else required by their rude state of society, except, the 
articles above mentioned, for which they are indebted to 
special artizans. 

Astrologers and conjurors are numerous, and there is a 
sufficient number of musicians, actors, dancers, etc. 

The professional men are doctors, lawyers and priests. 
Doctors require no license, nor is any fixed@term of study, 
or certain amount of medical knowledge, requisite to com- 
mencing practice in the healing art. A few medical books, 
briefly mentioning the symptoms of different diseases, and 
giving prescriptions for them, are found in the country ; 
and public sentiment demands that a person have some 
knowledge of these, before declaring himself a doctor. The 
principle medicines used are the roots, bark and seeds of 
different vegetables, which do not appear to be active or 
thorough in their operation either as cathartics or emetics, 
nor indeed for any other valuable purpose. Neither bleeding, 
nor any other surgical operation is ever performed. The 
doctors cannot be said to be very successful in their prac- 
tice ; most persons who are seized with violent illness, or 
whose diseases are particularly obstinate, die; in many 
cases, probably, for want of a prompt and judicious adminis- 
tration of active medicines; milder cases are cured, or the 
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— recover in spite of the doctor, I hardly know which. 

rom the fact that I have often found doctors in Arakan 
seeking their living by other means, 1 judge that the med- 
ical profession is crowded ; at the best it is not ordinarily a 
lucrative business, though a few eminent practitioners se- 
eure a good living. Midwifery is practiced only by women, 
whose knowledge too frequently fails, when most needed ; 
and the consequence is, that most cases of preternatural la- 
bor terminate’ fatally. The regimen after delivery is not 
uniform ; some prescribing a cold shower bath three times 
a day, for several days after confinement, while others im- 
mediately place the patient before a large fire, which is: kept 
burning day and night for about a week. 

‘It will be convenient to speak of ‘the lawyers of the 
country in connection with what I have to say of its courts; 
and so of the priests, when its religions are considered. I 
might have observed, while speaking of the employments of 
the people, that there are some thousands of fishermen in 
the province, principally Mussulmans. Their exact number 
I have not ascertained ; but it must be large as en have 
twenty-five hundred nets in use. 


@ 4. Religions Inhabitants. 


The Mugs and Burmese are Boodhists, and of course im- 
ages of Guatama and pagodas erected to his honor are the 
objects of their worship. The moral precepts to be observed 
by all the worshippers of Guatama are these five: “Thou 
shalt not steal : thou’shalt ‘not kill; (a commandment’ under- 
stood to forbid the killing’ of all animals, as well as of 
men':) thou shalt not violate thy neighbor’s wife, or daugh- 
ter: thou shalt not lie: thou shalt not drink any intoxicating 
liquors. ” Were these requirements but obeyed, how ‘differ- 
ent would be the state of society m Boodhist lands! Other 
precepts are enjoined upon 'priésts, aud ‘all those ‘who wish 
to acquire the highest degree ‘of ‘merit. But, as Boodh- 
ism, in its precepts and ‘practices, has been ‘so fully and 
frequently described by ‘missionaries and others, it is’ wn- 
necessary to go into details respecting it here. The'days‘of 
worship, of which there ‘are four'in every’ month; one’at 
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each quarter of the moon, are observed by very few: in 
Arakan ; and the same may be said in reference to all. the 
Boodhist rites. ‘The Mugs are far more parsimonious in ex- 
pending money in honor of Gautama, than their neighbors 
on the eastern side of the mountains. While great numbers 
of pagodas, temples and idols are fast going to decay, new 
ones are seldom erected. 'The reason often given for this is, 
that idolatry flourishes only when supported: by Government; 
and it is true, that many of the pagodas, etc., in Arakan were 
built by the king and his officers, as is still the case in Bur- 
ma. ‘The people here, however, frequently give another 
reason: they say that a man under the former rule had. no 
security for his money, as it was liable to be seized at any 
time by the officers of Government, so that those: who 
had money preferred to expend it in “ works of merit,” 
hoping to reap a corresponding reward in their next state.of 
existence ; but that now, as every man is secure in’ the ‘pos- 
session of all he has, the people prefer to invest their money 
in trade, etc., and mate sure of their profit in the present 
state. Both of these reasons undoubtedly operate, and to- 
gether, perhaps, go far to account for the decay of Boodhism 
in this country. I would, however, add another, which is the 
lack of confidence and interest in the religion of Gautama, 
clearly discernible more and more among the people. Sects 
and parties also are multiplying ; and many of the more in- 
telligent and thoughtful of the natives acknowledge that they 
see indications in the signs of the times, that Boodhism is 
soon to lose its influence here, entirely. ‘The Mugs are more 
ignorant and superstitious than the Burmese : the worship of 
Nats is far from being done away with among them ; many, 
who at other times are strictly orthodox, when visited by 
alarming illness, which bids defiance to the skill of their doc- 
tors, turn to those who profess the art of expelling these 
supposed authors of disease: Nat feasts are very common. 
A large part of the population have recourse to amulets, to 
ward off and heal diseases ; use charms to protect them from 
evil'spirits ; and practice many other puerile and superstitious 
ceremonies, which are seldom known among: the Burmese. 
On the whole, Boodhism is evidently far from flourishing in 
Arakan. ‘There are, however, about six hundred Poongees, 
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or priests, in the province, for whom the inhabitants erect 
comfortable dwellings, called keoungs, and to whom they 
make offerings of rice, vegetables, etc., sufficient for their 
comfortable support. .The priests attend funerals, and 
form other religious rites, and teach the children of their 
parishioners to read and write: they profess chastity, poverty, 
and severe self-denial; and are greatly reverenced by the 
people, insomuch that parents bow down before their own 
sons, and treat them as vastly their superiors, the moment 
they assume the yellow robes of the priesthood. When a 
priest divests himself of his sacred garment, as he is at liberty 
to do, whenever he chooses, he “ becomes a man,” and is 
treated like other men. 

The Mussulmans in Arakan profess the same faith as the 
followers of Muhammed elsewhere ; but their practice is 
very lax and far from orthodox. They have the Koran 
only in Arabic, which none of them understand, though a 
few can read it ; they are very fenpania ot the tenets of their 
own faith, many knowing only the n of Allah ; and the 


notions and practices of the idolaters around them are 


adopted by great numbers; indeed, several have entirely 
renounced the religion of their fathers, and embraced Boodh- 
ism. On the other hand, a few mosques are found here 
and there ; Muhammedan festivals are usually observed ; and 
there are, I think, one hundred or more ministers of the Mus- 
sulman faith in the province. Still the Muslem prophet has 
no very strong hold here, and not a few of his followers are 
ready to acknowledge, that the worship of the Eternal will 
soon become extinct in Arakan, unless preserved by Chris- 
tianity. Most of the Mussulman ministers of religion pursue 
secular callings, and exercise their clerical functions only 
occasionally. 

The Kyens appear to vary very little from Karens in their 
religious belief and practice. They have a confused idea of 
a great self-existent Being, subject neither to disease, old 
age, nor death, who is the creator of all things; but I never 
heard that they offer any worship to him. They make 
propitiatory sacrifices to the Nats, and all the friends of the 
offerer meet to eat the animal sacrificed, in company, as is 
supposed, with the Nats. It is said that the Kyens also 
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sacrifice dogs and eat them, imagining thus to regain some 
of the religious knowledge which dogs took from their fore- 
fathers, by eating their sacred books, written on dried skins! 
Of a future state, in which there will be a difference between 
the condition of the good and the bad, they have some vague 
ideas. 18 

I have learned nothing of the religion of the Toungmroos; 
but it must be of the rudest kind. 

The religious notions and practices of the Kemees appear 
very much to resemble those of the Kyens, though their 
ideas of the great Being, superior to all others, are: more 
vague. They too confine their worship to the Nats, whom 
they suppose to reside in the mountains, and to have an in- 
fluence over their health, lives and crops. To propitiate 
these spirits they sacrifice buffaloes, hogs and fowls, espe- 
cially at seed-time and harvest. When a Kemee is ill, a 
fowl is offered to the Nat supposed to cause the illness, not 
by killing it, but by.sending it loose into the jungle. The 
Kemees have no definite ideas of a future state of retribu- 
tion, though they believe in transmigration, Their mode of 
providing for the wants of the departed, after their bodies 
are burned, is peculiar. Near the burning ground they select 
for every deceased person a small spot of land, where they 
erect a neat miniature house, in which they deposit a portion 
of all the goods of the deceased, cooking utensils, spinning- 
wheels, fishing-nets, tobacco-pipes, etc.; adding a small 
portion of rice, and even a few fowls in a little cage, with 
paddy enough to keep them alive a few days. 

The religion of the Karens in Arakan is identical with that 
of the same race in Burma, and the Tenasserim province, 
which has been so often and so fully described, that seed 
be said it here. 


§5. Education. 


While the Burmese held Arakan, the Mugs were oppressed 
and degraded to such a degree that they are far less inquisi- 


18 Some additional particulars cting the re of the K w 


found in Ritter’s ¥. “281, &e. E. 
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tive and intelligent than the Burmese. The proportion of 
men here who cannot read is far greater than in Burma. 
Intelligent Burmese have told me that in their country nine 
out of every ten can read; but in Arakan, I should think 
that less than one half of the men can read, and am not sure 
that one fourth can. Few women learn to read in either 
country ; not one in a thousand, I should say, among the 
Mugs. Under the milder rale of the East India Company 
the Mugs are rising from their degradation, and more of 
their children are taught. There is still, however, a dis 
tressing neglect of the education of children on the part. of 
their parents ; and this remark applies to all classes. I have 
ne returns of the number of teachers and scholars in any 
other than the Akyab district, and I should hope that they 
are not-a fair criterion of the state of education in the rest of 
the province ; yet it cannot be vastly more favorable’ in the 
other districts. Among the one hundred and thirty-six 
thousand, or more, inhabitants of that district in 1841, oy 


were only 


Muhammedan teachers “ A404 “ 


in all 378 teachers 


The mountain tribes have no written language, and tine 
not Jearned to read Burmese, so that they are of course im- 
mersed in the grossest ignorance. But the circumstances. of 
those who can read only Burmese, are not much better, for 
they have access to 'no books which teach true science, or 
any thing scarcely that is true: absurd tales of Gautama, 
Nats, Beeloos, Nigban, etc., are all that there is to read. A 
learned man, in the Burmese Sense, is one who can repeat 
Pali by the hour, the meaning: of Which not one in five 
thousand . understands. 
Some of the more intelligent natives here are daca til 
to perceive the errors and absurdities of their systems of 
astronomy and geography ; but the great mass most firmly 
believe that the sun goes in a circuit over the four great 
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islands, and that night is occasioned by his passing behind 
Myenmo mount ; that the stars are a sort of spangles stuck 
upon the sky ; that we live upon the great southern island, 
which is nearly four hundred thousand miles in cireum- 
ference, and other things similar, stated in their sacred 
books.!® Some of the people profess to be very acute meta- 
physicians respecting a man’s different minds, their several 
powers, etc. ; others are subtle casuists, and apportion guilt 
to different acts with the utmost precision. Many of the 
Mugs are fond of discussion, but they are very apt to jump 
to conclusions, without having established their premises, 
and for hours together will reason in a circle, even after their 
fault has been clearly pointed out to them; it must be con- 
fessed, however, that some are rather able in argument, and 
shrewd to detect faults in the reasoning of others. Although 
books are tolerably abundant, and there are not a few men 
here who consider themselves very learned, and are so con- 
sidered by others, yet ignorance the most profound reigns 
throughout the province. 


The Government has made some provision for the educa- 


tion of its subjects, which promises to do a little good, and 
ultimately, perhaps, will prove an essential benefit. In, 1838, 
two schools were established, one at Akyab, and the other at 
Ramree, the Honorable Company appropriating five hundred 
rupees per month to their support. The Akyab school has had 
a head master and a junior master, both of whom were Eng- 
lish, with several native teachers, and from eighty to one 
hundred scholars, but it is now entirely broken up, principally. 
on account of the unfitness and unfaithfulness of the English 
teachers. The Ramree school, of which a son of the Rev. Mr., 
Fink is now the head master, is flourishing ; it contains one 
hundred scholars, the full number allowed by the committee: 
in charge of it, of whom forty study English, thirty-five 
the vernacular, and twenty-five Oordu. The first English 
class study grammar, geography, arithmetic, and history,, 
translate from English into Burmese, and vice versa, ,are 


1% According to the Buddhist cosmography, our earth consists of four 
islands, placed at the cardinal points, opine AY sacred ‘mount of the gods, 
around which the sun makes its courses, [E.E.S] 
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improving their reading and writing, both in English and 
Burmese, and pay some attention to original composition. 
In all schools under Government in India, Christian books 
are systematically withheld from the English classes, and the 
teachers are forbidden to communicate to their scholars the 
knowledge of God, or any of ‘the truths of the Christian 
religion ; at the same time, in some schools, all books in the 
vernacular languages are heathen, and consequently teach 
only what is fitted to becloud and degrade the mind of the 
learner. These restrictions exist in Arakan. A little has 
been done by individuals, towards educating the people ; 
but the statement of particulars on this point belongs to the 
history of missionary labors in the province. 


§ 6. Domestic Relations. 


Domestic happiness is scarcely known among the Mugs. 
Marriage contracts are frequently made by parents for their 
children, while yet very young. Widowers, and young men 
of full age, however, usually choose for themselves whom 
they will marry, and seek to secure some return of affection 
by a regular suit, before the consent of the parents is solicit- 
ed. Among the Mugs as well as the Burmese, the suitor is 
always expected to pay a certain price to the parents, and to 
make a present of clothing and jewelry to his betrothed, 
according to his ability. After all the preliminaries have 
been settled, a day is fixed for the wedding, and the rela- 
tives and friends of the parties are invited to a feast, at 
the house of the bride’s father, when the bride and groom 
eat out of the same dish, and are declared to be husband and 
wife by that act. In many cases marriage has taken place 
but a few days, before those violent family quarrels com- 
mence, which are so common in Arakan. It is not very 
unusual for the husband, in a fit of rage, to drag his wife 
about the house by the hair, at the same time kicking or 
beating her most brutally, even to such a degree, at times, 
as to endanger her life; and on the other hand, the wife 
often uses to her husband the most loathsome and irritating 


language. One cannot be surprised, therefore, that divorces 
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are extremely common ; and there is scarcely any obstacle in 
the way of procuring them, whether both parties or only one 
of them desire to break the marriage bond. If both parties 
desire a divorce, they have only to go before a village assem- 
bly, and make a declaration of their wishes ; their property 
is then equally divided, and they separate, probably to re- 
unite as soon as their displeasure at one another abates. 
Should the husband desire to divorce his wife, he must give 
up to her all their property, assume the wife’s debts, and 
leave the house with nothing but the clothes he has on. 
Should the wife desire a divorce from her husband, she has 
only to tender him twenty-five rupees before some of the 
village authorities, which in ordinary cases he is bound to 
accept, or at most, she returns the ornaments given to her by 
her husband, and restores the money he paid to her parents ; 
after which the divorce is completed by the wife’s breaking 
a pawn leaf into two parts, eating one of them, and giving 
the other to her husband. In all these cases, the children are 
allotted according to their sexes, the boys being given to the 
father and the girls to the mother. As might be expected, 
considering the character of parents, the children grow up 
passionate and vicious. A parent occasionally chastises his 
child, but only in anger, by stamping upon him, or cruelly 
beating him with whatever comes first to hand, and the child 
is usually rescued from the enraged parent, either by the other, 
or by the neighbors; if he can manage to run away, and 
keep aloof till the passion of the parent subsides, he has 
nothing to fear, whatever may have been his fault. 

I might have observed before, that polygamy, although 
perfectly lawful and respectable, is not generally practiced in 
Arakan. One of the Thugees at Cheduba has three wives 
living in the same house ; another at Cheduba, beside one 
at Ramree, has two wives who live in different houses a 
mile or two distant from each other; and I have known one 
man who had three wives living at as many different places, 
where his business called him from time to time. Beside 
these, I have not met with a half dozen men who had more 
than one wife. I presume, however, that the actual number 
of polygamists in the province is not so very small, and 
that there would be more, were it not for the inability of 
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the people generally to buy and support more wives than 
one. 

Parents and children, both married and unmarried, often 
live in the same house, and not unfrequently three genera- 
tions constitute but one family. But too many causes of 
discord exist to permit such a family, or indeed any in Ara- 
kan, to be truly and permanently happy. 


§7. Dwellings, Dress, and Mode of Living. 


The houses of all classes in this province are built of 
bamboo, and covered with’ leaves. ‘The posts are set in the 
ground, about two feet, and the floor is usually raised five or 
six feet above it. In each house is an eating room of con- 
siderable size, a small cooking room, one or two sleeping 
rooms, and frequently a small room or two, in which rice and 
other things are stored. The average cost of these houses 
may be estimated at about thirty or forty rupees; and although 
they are in many respects wretched habitations, yet the 
natives having never been accustomed to better, appear to be 
satisfied with them. A full and very decent dress for a man 
costs three or four rupees, and that usually worn, not more 
than half so much ; the expense of a woman’s dress is about 
the same. Children do not usually wear clothes, till they 
are six or eight years old. Men, women and children gen- 
erally have but two suits of clothes a year, and are most of 
the time very filthy in their dress. The expense of food 
varies slightly in different places, but I think it is on an 
average, three or four rupees per month, for a man and wife 
with three or four children. Of course, many expend: for 
house, clothing and food far more than the amounts men- 
tioned, while not’ a few spend even less. All the household 
furniture of a respectable native is, in general, not worth 
more than five or six rupees. 

Many of the people who live near streams, have boats 
which cost twelve or fifteen rupees, and several have those 
that are worth four times that amount; a few, about 
twenty I believe, have large boats that cost one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred rupees, in which they go to 
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Calcutta, Rangoon and other distant places, to trade. Most 
farmers own one or two pair of buffaloes, or oxen, though 
many do all their work with hired cattle. A few cows are 
kept for breeding, which are milked only where there is a 
foreign population to whom milk can be sold; in such 
places, a few goats are also kept. Around most of the 
houses a few fowls are found, which are raised to sell to for- 
eigners, as Boodhists seldom kill animals, particularly do- 
mestic ones. 

Beside the above mentioned articles, few of the people of 
Arakan possess any property of value ; nearly all complain of 
their poverty, and the complaint is to a very considerable 
degree well founded. Still, most families keep a string of 
rupees to ornament the necks of their naked children, and 
also furnish them with silver ornaments for their wrists and 
ankles ; and when the children are ten or twelve years old, 
an expensive feast, with music and dancing, is made, at the 
ceremony of boring their ears; considerable expense too, 
attends the marriage feasts, as well as those made when boys 
assume the yellow cloth, for the purpose of pursuing the more 
advanced studies at the keoungs. Feasts are often made 
on other occasions also, and those who can afford it, some- 
times give theatrical entertainments, which consist of an 
exhibition of puppets on the stage, while the dialogue is 
recited by players behind the scenes. With these entertain- 
ments the natives are delighted, and they often sit the whole 
night to witness them. Most persons are sure to lay by a 
sufficient sum of money to ensure them a decent burial or 
burning,—the latter being the more common, at least in the 
case of persons of much respectability: this money is ex- 
pended in gilding and ornamenting the coffin, hiring musi- 
cians to attend the funeral, purchasing offerings for the at- 
tending priests, and making a feast, a few days after the 
funeral. Some leave to their heirs a few hundred rupees, 
and a very small number some thousands; the majority 
have nothing to leave. On the whole, while it must be ac- 
knowledged that most of the inhabitants of Arakan are poor, 
they seldom suffer for any thing which their habits have 
rendered necessary to them, and the circumstances of many 
are yearly improving. Deny ost 
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§ 8. The British Government in Arakan. 


The civil administration of the British Government in 
Arakan is conducted by a Commissioner, with four Senior 
Assistants and one Junior Assistant. The Commissioner 
has a general supervision over the whole province, and his 
recommendations usually decide the amount of taxes, and 
all other questions pertaining to revenue, as well as the 
expenditures for improvements within the province, and 
almost every point touching its interests. He resides at 
Akyab, and holds a court there daily for the trial of appeals 
from the decisions of his Assistants ; and in cases of murder, 
arson and some other crimes, he has original jurisdiction. 
He usually visits each station of the province, that is, the 
places of residence of the Senior Assistants, twice a year, to 
attend to such causes as may be brought before him; his 
salary is two thousand rupees per month. The Senior 
Assistants have charge of the four districts into which the 
province is divided, as will hereafter be mentioned; they 
attend to the assessment and collection of taxes, try civil 
and revenue causes, and minor crimes, and are considered 
chiefly responsible for the peace and prosperity of their dis- 
tricts; their salary is half as much as that of the Commis- 
sioner. The Junior Assistant, whose salary is only one 
fourth as much as the Commissioner’s, is employed prin- 
cipally in the department of criminal judicature at Akyab, 
where a native judge also, has a place in the civil depart- 
ment. 

A small number of sail and row boats are attached to 
the province, for the convenience of civil and military offi- 
cers, and to transport troops and supplies from place to place. 
These are under the supervision of a Marine Assistant to the 
Commissioner, whose salary is four hundred and forty rupees 
per month. 

The medical staff consists of a Civil Assistant-surgeon at 
Akyab, on a salary of four hundred and thirty rupees per 
month, one at Ramree whose salary is three hundred and 
fifty rupees per month, and one at Kyouk Phyoo, on a 
salary of three hundred rupees per month. At Sandoway, 
the medical officer is a Sub-assistant-surgeon who receives 
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one hundred and fifty rupees per month. At each of these 
stations is a native doctor, usually a Hindoo, educated at the 
Medical College of Calcutta, whose salary is from twenty to 
twenty-five rupees. 

The province is divided, for the purposes of government, 
into four districts, the Arakan, more frequently called the 
Akyab, and the Ramree, Aing and Sandoway. Of these, 
Akyab is far the most populous and important ; it contains 
about one hundred and thirty-six thousand inhabitants, and 
nine hundred and fifty villages ; the Ramree district con- 
tains sixty-three thousand inhabitants, and four hundred 
and twenty-four villages; the Aing, twenty-four: thousand 
inhabitants, and one hundred and fifty-six villages; the 
Sandoway, thirty-four thousand and fifty-three inhabitants, 
according to the census taken at the close of 1842, and one 
hundred and sixteen villages. The town of Akyab, con- 
taining five thousand inhabitants, is the capital of the district 
of the same name. ‘The civil courts of that district are held 
there, as well as the Commissioner’s Court, and there are the 
head quarters of the Arakan Local Batallion. The capital 
of the Ramree district is a town of the same name containing 
six thousand five hundred and eighty inhabitants. The 
town of Aing, near the foot of the Yoma mountains, was 
formerly the residence of the Assistant in charge of the Aing 
district, but a few years since Kyouk Phyoo, which now 
contains about two thousand inhabitants, was added to: that 
aistrict, and made its capital; this town is also the head- 
quarters of the regiment of Sepoys stationed in the province, 
and of the Departments charged with the superintendence of. 
the Marine, and of the manufacture of salt. Sandoway, a 
town of one thousand six hundred and fifty-eight inhab- 
itants, is the capital of the district of that name. 


To give an idea of the governmental establishment of the 
Commissioner and his Assistants, I will describe that main- 
tained at Ramree, with the details of which I have become 
more particularly acquainted. The arrangements for the 
administration of government in the other districts, are on a 
larger or smaller scale, as required by the circumstances of 


each. 
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At Ramree, one Writer on a salary of a hundred rupees 
per month, keeps the treasury and revenue accounts; an- 
other whose salary is sixty rupees pet month, has charge of 
the judicial accounts, reports, etc. Both of these are Hura- 
sians. An officer called Myothugee, receiving eighty 
rupees per month, with three assistants, who severally re- 
ceive fifteen, twelve and ten rupees per month, has charge 
of making up the yearly revenue settlements, preparing 
revenue suits, etc.24_ In small suits, the witnesses are exam- 
ined before the Myothugee, who reports the evidence, with 
his opinion, to the Assistant-commissioner. All the revenue 
officers are Mugs. A WSheristadar, on a salary of sixty 
rupees per month, with three assistants on salaries of thirty, 
twenty and fifteen rupees, conducts the civil and criminal 
causes in court, corresponds with natives, and inspects the 
police reports ;—the Sheristadar himself examines witnesses 
before the Assistant-commissioner, but gives no opinion on 
the causes. A native Record-keeper, on a salary of thirty 
rupees per month, keeps all the records in the Persian 
language. A Mug Interpreter whose salary is twenty- 
five rupees per month, with his assistant who receives 
fifteen rupees, writes Mug subpoenas and writs, and conducts 
all the correspondence in the Mug language. A Treasurer 
who receives thirty-five rupees per month, with his assist- 
ant, who receives fifteen rupees, has charge of the receipt, 
custody and disbursement of all the money which passes 
through the Assistant’s hands. A Nadhir, whose salary 
is twenty-five rupees per month, superintends the serving of 


® Persons of Indo-British descent. E.S. 

*1 The Myothugee and his assistants have under them, in the management of 
revenue affairs, a class of officers styled K s, of whom there are one hun- 
dred and sixty, according to the number of the circles, into which, as Mr. Com- 
stock afterwards tells us, the whole province is divided ; and whose business it is 
to receive the revenue from the hands of the Rawagoungs or village-heads, who 
are the direct collectors, and to aid the police officers of the several circles in 
the discharge of their duties. They are the same officers, afterwards mentioned 
by Mr. Comstock, as Thugees presiding over circles. 

The immediate superior of the Myothugee, to whom he is amenable, is the 
Senior Assistant-commissioner in each ct. S.J. R. A. S. of B., X. pp. 
690,91. [E. E.8.} 

% This is to be understood only of the records of civil and criminal affairs; 
the revenue records are kept in the Burmese language. 8. J. R. A. S. of B., 
X. p. 691. [E. E. 8.) 
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subpeenas and writs, the levying of executions, the infliction 
of punishments, the receipt of all monies paid into court, for 
deposit in the treasury, etc. - He is assisted by twenty depu- 
ties, who receive fees for serving processes, and for all the 
other duties they perform, paying over one fourth to the 
Nadhir. Attached to the establishment at Ramree, are four 
Vakeels whose duties are similar to those of Counsellors at 
Law in America: they manage causes in court, but have 
nothing to do with preparing the papers ; their fee is five per 
cent. of the amount in suit. There are no licensed attorneys 
here : any one who knows enough may draw the plaint, and 
other writings in a suit, and on such terms as he and: his 
employer may agree upon. ‘To complete the list of officers 
of Government at Ramree, I may mention a Duftree whose 
salary is eight rupees per month, and whose duty it is to 
take care of the stationery, bind books, make pens, etc. ; 
also six Chuprassees, personal attendants upon the As- 
sistant-commissioner, who receive each five rupees per 
month. 
~ A memorandum of the civil business of the courts, for the 
three months ending September 30, 1840, shows that a hun- 
dred and forty-seven causes, in the first instance, were disposed 
of by the Assistant-commissioners and native judge, and that a 
hundred and thirty-nine were pending. Of eauses carried up, 
fifty-one were disposed of by the Commissioner, and a hun- 
dred and thirty-eight were pending. In civil causes, the 
plaintiff’s costs are two rupees for stamp paper for plaint, 
half a rupee for stamp paper for the Vakeel’s power of attor- 
ney, five per cent. of the amount in suit to Government, five 
per cent. to the Vakeel, fees for serving processes, and daily 
subsistence to witnesses. 'The defendant’s costs are similar 
to the plaintiff’s, except that he has not to pay the five per 
cent. to Government. In most eases, the defeated party in 
the end, pays all the costs. 

Over every one or two thousand inhabitants, more or less, 
ealled circles, are appointed Thugees, who assess and collect 
the revenue, and exercise a general supervision. Under them 
are Rooagoungs, or village-heads, varying in number ac- 
eording to the population of the circles, Rooasayas, or 
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village-clerks.*?. The 'Thugee receives fifteen per cent.. of 
the amount of the taxes he collects, the Rooagoung four 
per cent., and the Rooasaya two per cent. ly 

To prevent and to aid in punishing crime, police officers, 
twenty-five in number, are established at convenient and im- 
portant points, throughout the province. The whole police 
force, including that in charge of the jails at Akyab, Kyouk 
Phyoo, Ramree and Sandoway, and forty-five men attached 
to the guard-boats, numbers more than eight hundred men, 
who are disciplined and well armed. The highest police. 
officer, the Darogah, receives thirty rupees per month, and 
the common police men, five rupees. The greatest check to 
the efficiency of the police force, is the disposition, almost 
universal with the natives, to take bribes: many criminals 
are in consequence not apprehended, or if arrested, escape 
unpunished. Still, the police establishment is a restraint 
upon crime, for criminals in most cases are known, and must 
either suffer punishment, or pay well for exemption. During 
the three months ending September 30, 1840; two hundred 
and .thirty-seven cases of crime were disposed of by the As- 
sistant-commissioner in Arakan, and thirty-one cases were 
at that time pending. 


_ When. the East.-India Company took possession of the 
province, taxes were. imposed upon nearly every body and 
every thing in it, Conjurors and astrologers, of whom there 
are from four to six hundred, and _ prostitutes, unhappily 
numbering as many as eighty or one hundred,—almost, if 
not quite all of whom are Bengalees, and drummers and 
dancers were taxed, as well as the various classes of persons 
pursuing laudable occupations. Boats and nets, forests, shops, 
and other means of income were also taxed, But a few 
years. since, all these taxes, except that on fisheries, were 
discontinued, and a capitation tax was established, one ru- 
pee ‘less than that which had been levied. This measure 
telieved the people at once of a taxation of nearly one hundred 


_® The Burmese pronunciation gives to these village-clerks the title of Rawa- 
tsares, which is another instance of an r-sound in the Burmese, for the sound 
y in the pronunciation of Arakan. S.J. R. AUS. of B., X. p. 690. [E. E. 8.} 
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thousand rupees, and has been highly conducive to the in- 
terests of the province. The only tax imposed by the Bur- 
mese and now retained, beside that on fisheries, is one of 
four rupees per annum on all married people, and of two 
rupees on widowers; the old and infirm being exempt, and 
the hill tribes being taxed at only half that rate. The fol- 
lowing abstract of the assessment of the province for the year 
1839-40, shows the amount of the taxes then paid’ by the 
people, as well as the revenue derived from other sources : 


house tax, ° ‘ . 
Hill... 
Rice land assessment, ° ° 
Hill 

Miscellaneous 
Orchards, ‘ 
Fisheries, 


Deduct 21 per cent. for collecting, 


Edible birds’ nests, 
Tawree licenses, 
Bengal shrub® “ 
Opium 
Gunjah « 

t on the sale of 
Escheats, 

Premium.on drafts, 

Stamp paper, 

Port dues, 

Fees on civil suits, 

Ferry funds, 
Miscellaneous, 

Hill Circles, not systematically assessed, 


Total net revenue, 509,761 


The revenue of the province is increasing from year to 
year, and is already sufficient to meet its ordinary expenses, 


- i. e. Licences to sell palm-wine? [E. E. 8] 
fe. . e. Licences to sell an intoxicating liquor made from the suger-cens? 


Rupees. 

245,540 
11,086 

« 295,731 

ye . 8,325 

8,659 

° - 16,508 

6,620 

592,469 

468,051 

2,766 

2,935 

1,355. 

3,076 
2,121 

3,174 

1241 

720 

5,637 

9,836 

1,212 

2,490 

3,364 

1,456 
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while at the same time the mode of assessing it is such that 
it bears equally and not severely, upon all; and setting aside 
the opium licenses and: grog shops, and the sale of opium, 
the sources of revenue seem liable to little objection. The 
same cannot be said of the road tax, if tax it can be called, 
being irregular and unequal. When a road or bridge is 
to be made or repaired, the people in its immediate. vicin- 
ity are ordered to do the work, so that one village is sub- 
ject toa heavy road tax, while another has scarcely any 
burthen of this sort, and a similar inequality often exists in 
the same village. 'The people of Arakan are also occasion- 
ally forced to furnish laborers and supplies, as needed by 
Government, in a manner which in many countries would 
be considered extremely arbitrary ; but such a course may 
be unavoidable here. 


The people generally are well pleased with British rule, 
and often contrast the security of property and life which 
they now enjoy, with the extortions and violence so com- 
mon in former days. As far as the intentions and efforts of 
the English functionaries are concerned, little complaint is 
made by the people, but they still suspect the native officers, 
from the highest to the lowest, of bribery and injustice, and 
I fear in very many cases, with good reason. Still, that a 
very decided change for the better has been manifest since 
the province fell into the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, no one can deny. At that time, agriculture was 
limited by the wants of the inhabitants, and commerce 
was unknown. Now, there is rice grown for exportation, 
which gives employment annually to six or seven hundred 
thousand tons of shipping ; a considerable trade in salt is 
carried on ; and commerce in several other articles is begun. 
The effect which these changes must have to increase the 
wealth and happiness of the people of Arakan is apparent ; 

and the rice exported to the Madras coast furnishes ‘itiost 
desirable relief to the inhabitants of that part of India, some- 
times actually saving them from starvation ; the trade in 
salt, too, confers substantial benefit upon the people of Chit- 
tagong, Dacca, etc. Gang robberies and other acts of vio- 
lence and bloodshed,‘so frequent in former days, are now 
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almost unknown ; taxes are for the most part moderate and 
uniform ; trade is unfettered,, The Yoma mountains are. so 
distinct and indisputable a line of demarcation between the 
Company’s territories and Burma, that border difficulties are 
scarcely possible. ‘These and other causes combine, to’ give 
the people confidence in the stability and protection of the 
Government, and the consequence is a marked improvement 
in the condition of the inhabitants, and a rapid increase of 
the population. 

‘“‘ Numbers of the descendants of those who fled in troub- 
lous times from their country, and settled in the southern 
part of Chittagong, the islands of the coast, and even the 
sunderbuns of Bengal, are gradually returning. During the 
northeast monsoon, boats filled with men, women and chil- 
dren, with all their worldly goods, may be seen steering 
south along the eastern coast of the bay of Bengal, to the 
land their fathers abandoned thirty or forty years before.”’?” 
Individuals and families are also constantly coming in from 
Burma, and numerous Bengalee immigrants from Chittagong 
are every year settling in the Akyab district. The ratio of 
increase by births I have had no means of ascertaining. In 
the Ramree circle, containing seven thousand six hundred in- 
habitants, the births for the year ending December 16, 1837, 
were,—of males, one hundred and twenty-eight,—of females 
one hundred and fifty-nine, that is, two hundred and eighty- 
seven in all. The deaths during that year were a hundred 
and thirty-three, of which thirty-nine were of persons five 
years old, or under, twenty-five of those between five and 
ten years of age, and sixteen of those between ten and 
twenty. It is to be remembered that the census is taken 
by native officers, who, though very correct in their returns 
of taxable inhabitants, are very lax and careless in giving 
the number of the old and infirm, and of bachelors, women 
and children. These are always rated, as I think, far too 
low. Probably the present population of the province is not 
far from three hundred thousand. Very liberal measures 
have recently been sanctioned by Government, which are 


7 §, J. R.A. S. of B., X. p. 697. 
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adapted greatly to extend the cultivation of wild lands; 
and a better quality of rice and cotton has been introduced. 
These improvements will conspire with other causes already 
mentioned to increase the population, wealth, and happiness 
of the province. 
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NOTE ON THE ACCOMPANYING MAP. 


The coast from Chittagong to Sandoway, including numerous 
creeks, is a very carefully reduced copy, from the best charts yet 
published. For that part below Sandoway, as no regular and accu- 
rate survey has yet been made, a tolerably correct map by Pember- 
ton and others has been mainly followed. For sundry additions and 
corrections in that part I am indebted to notes by Captain A. P. 
Phayre and Rev. Mr. Abbott. To the former gentleman, I am 
also indebted for the best sketch of the Koladon, above the mouth 
of the Mee river, and for the source of the Mee river. In fillin 
out the interior, a score of maps have been consulted, some of whic 
were drawn by Europeans, and others by natives. Consultation 
with natives who are familiar with the numerous creeks and islands, 
has served to correct some mistakes as to names, and in some cases 
as to the positions of small rivers ; yet I seldom trust to their judg- 
ment for distances. It will of course be understood, that no accu- 
rate survey of the interior beyond the deep waters of the creeks has 
ever been made. ‘ 

With a view to fixing points in the map as to latitude, I have 
always improved every opportunity, when visiting different parts 
of the province, to take a meridian altitude of some heavenly 
body, and thereby to determine the latitude of the place. But my 
travels have been too limited to enable me to add much to the — 
map, from personal observation. With care, I have obtained 
among others, (not important to be mentioned,) the following 


San Kwan’s “ ‘ 
Cruda, . ‘ Oo « 


The following latitudes and longitudes are given in the chart of 
D. Ross, corrected and published in 1839: 


Akyab, . 20° 8 12” N. Lat. . 92° 56’ 00” Long. 
Kyouk Phyoo, 19° 26 23” 93° 35 00" « 
Remree, . 199 & 35" . 93° 54 « 
Sandoway, . 18° 40” 94° 56 30” « 
Arakan,,.. 20° 35 3.30" « 


On the whole, much care has been taken to. render every part.of 
the map as correct as possible; but that it contains no error, it 
were folly to pretend, since only a minor portion of the province 
has yet been surveyed, or even visited, by Europeans. It is believed 
that the coast and all the principal. inner waters are very correctly 
laid down, and that the whole gives a more accurate representation 
of Arakan than any map yet published. It was drawn in compli- 
ance with the special and urgent request of our departed friend, 
prin Mr, Comstock, and was designed to accompany his Notes on 


of the Orihegraphy of the Map. 
é.....4@ in America, and sometimes a in father. 
in name 
é 


Akyab, May 26, 1845. 
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THREE CHAPTERS OF GENESIS 


TRANSLATED INTO THE 


SOOAHELEE LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue general characteristics of the tribes inhabiting the 
East Coast of Africa, from 5° north, to 25° south latitude, 
from Mugdasho (Magadoxo, Megadocia) to Delagoa Bay, 
were first illustrated by Portuguese explorers, the earliest 
European settlers in that region. Though subsequent trav- 
ellers have ascertained more precisely the geographical limits, 
the physical structure, and the languages of the distinct 
races, yet the climate of the country and the barbarous 
habits of the inland tribes have greatly restricted inquiry. 
Aside from accounts of the strip of land bordering on the 
sea, the information published to the world is for the most 
part vague and uncertain. The country and people are 
well worthy of observation, and full statements of their 
mode of life, of their religious culture, and of their physical 
history, together with faithful vocabularies of their dialects, 
are very desirable with reference to the problem of the 
origin and descent of the various African tribes. 

Among the natives of the East Coast who have been 
brought in contact with the whites of late years, frequent 
mention is made of a people called, variously, the Sooahelee, 
Sowauli, or Sowhylese,! who are found upon the coast and 


! Also written Suahili, Soahili, Sowaiel, Sowhelians, — 
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islands from the river Juba to Zanzibar. By some writers 
they are said to extend from Mugdasho to Mombasa, and 
there is reason to believe that they are spread as far south 
as Delagoa Bay. They are subjects of the Sultan of 
Muscat. 

Of their physical appearance different accounts are given. 
Salt* describes them as of the true negro race, black, stout 
and ill-favored.. Mr. Bird * states that they have jet black 
complexions and woolly hair, without the thick lips and 
protruding mouth of the negro... Captain Owen‘ calls them 
‘a race of Mohametan Moors,” differing from the Arabs and 
native Africans. Mr. Browne * gives them a still comelier 
appearance. He says, in complexion they closely resemble 
the red Indians of North America. Their features are 
good, though not handsome, being a medium between the 
Arab and the African ; less regular and comely than the first, 
and partaking more of the characteristics of the Circassian 
than the last. ‘Though these authorities differ as to color, 
they do not therefore discredit one another. An analogous 
variety of complexion appears in the natives of the West 
Coast of the same parallel of Jatitude. The color of the 
people of Congo is stated to be black, but differing in de- 
gree ; ‘some are of a dark brown, some of an olive, and 
others of a blackish red, especially the younger sort.””. The 
immense triangle of country extending from Congo on the 
west to the river Juba on the east, and to the Cape of Good 
Hope on the south, although inhabited by tribes of two great 
races varying in color from the light olive of the mountain- 
ous regions to the black of the equatorial plains, does not 
present in its darkest hues the polished-ebony blackness of 
the ‘native of Guimea. An intelligent writer® characterizes 
the color as a diluted and’ sallow black, not darker than 
brown, but without the sanguine and lively radiance of the 
latter color: It may be added that they differ in other phys- 
ical traits from the true negro, having generally neither the 
flattened noses nor high cheek bones, as developed in: ie 
Jalofs and Mandingoes. 


Salt’s Travels i in Abyssinia. 


3 Prichard’s Resctrches into the Physical History of — Vol. If. p. 299. 
4 Journal of Royal ——— Society. Vol III. p. 209. 

5 Brown’s Etehings of a Whaling Cruise. p. 335. 

Edinburgh Review. No. 124. 
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Of the two great races, spoken of above, the most impor- 
tant, most widely extended and most intellectual, is what 
may be termed, for want of a better name, the Kaffir family. 
Sufficient proof exists of similarity of physical structure and 
of affinity of language to authorize the conclusion that near- 
ly all the tribes of Africa, of which we have account, south 
of the equator, with the exception of the Hottentots, possess 
a common origin, and are to be included in the Kaffir race. 
It was long since observed that the language of the natives 
of the west coast, at 20° south latitude, was cognate to the 
dialects of the same parallel at the east. Captain Owen’ says 
that the languages of Sabia and Sofala are akin to those of 
Delagoa Bay, which are undoubtedly Kaffir. Lichtenstein 
gives it as his opinion that all the native tribes south of 
Quiloa, (9° south latitude,) are of the Kaffir stock. It is 
now evident that the languages of Zanzibar and Melinda 
belong to the same class. 

Though the words which are common to the various 
idioms of South Africa, as yet written, are comparatively 
few in number, still they may be considered sufficiently 
humerous to indicate the same kind of affinity as that 
allowed to the Indo-Germanic nations. There is not space 
here to give as full proof of this fact as is desirable. We 
have annexed a table of numerals, from one to ten, taken 
from the languages spoken in various parts of the great terra 
incognita, in which sufficient similarity exists to substantiate 
in an important degree our assertion. One marked peculiar- 
ity may also be specified. The syllables m,, mu, ny’, and aw, 
coming before the names of tribes from Majomba to Angola, 
are equally prevalent on the East Coast. It may in general 
be observed of the Kaffir dialects, that they are sonorous in 
character, possessing few gutturals and nasals, generally 
aceenting the penult, and that the vowels are simple and 
open. 

PThe Sooahelee has been called a lingua franca, on account 
of its containing more words of a foreign origin than other 
languages of the same family ; for which reason, also, it is 
said to be used as the language of trade. The principal port 


® Owen’s Voyage. Vol.I. p. 276.—Prichard’s Researches. Vel. II. p. 295. 
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of the coast is Zanzibar, and at that place the Arab, Banian 
and Hindustanee merchants are brought into connection 
with the native races. The government also is Arab, and 
Zanzibar is the residence of the Sultan. From this mixture 
of races many words have undoubtedly been added to the 
vocabulary of the Sooahelee ;* but from the version before 
us, and the vocabulary given by J. Ross Browne, it is evi- 
dent that the language belongs, in its idioms and construc- 
tion, to what we have called the Kaffir stock. 

In the annexed table of numerals, no specimens are 
given from the dialects of the Somauli, Gallas, &c.,; who 
live to the north and north-west of the Sooahelee, as they 
belong to another race. It will be noticed that the table ® 
follows, as nearly as practicable, the geographical order. 
The Hindustanee and Arabic are added for the sake of 
contrast. 

The accompanying version is from the hand of the Rev. 
Dr. Krapf, a gentleman for several years in the employ of 
the English Church Missionary Society in Abyssinia, and 
the author, with Mr. Isenberg, of a journal of travels in that 
country. His residence among the African tribes of that 
region gave him peculiar advantages in the acquisition of 
dialects, and he was appointed interpreter to the English 
Embassy to Shoa, under the direction of Captain Harris. 
This translation into the Sooahelee is the first connected 
specimen of the language yet published, and was made after 
a six months’ residence among that people, in the year 1844, 
It was presented by the author to the United States Consul 
at Zanzibar, Richard P. Waters, Esq., now of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, who sent it to the late Hon. John Pickering. 
It is greatly to be regretted that in the present case. the 
learned world has been deprived of the benefit of that power 
of illustration which has lent such great value to all the 
linguistic labors of the late President of this Society. 


8 Many Arabic words will be noticed in the version which follows. 
Pn ne the table, the capitals S. B. K. indicate the authorities Salt, Browne and 
rapf. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF NUMERALS. 


Kongo. 
Kosah. |Mandongo| Angola. | (Embom-| Camba. 

ay. ma.) 
Ch j hi mochi mose ‘moschi 


inye 


mabini maiori meoly 
babini quiara meere 


mavhatu |metatu sitatu 
quitata 
atatu 

zintatu 


mavi 
sanu nana 
zine quiguana 


masthlanu 
ziohlanu 


jitano 
thence jquitunu 


’haro sikana jsamannu 
zintandatoo 
Mukendeh,s. sinhandatte |eutshevine b’eh 
Sebla, B. liasjupa i sel 
Sabaa, K. zixenxe 


B. 

8. vhuome tis?eh 
B. i-toba fi 

8 


sami 
ji-shami 
ajume 
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TRANSLATION. 


SECTION OF THE FIRST. 
KEETOO-O DJA QUANZA. 


In the beginning created God the heaven and 


Mooanzo alioomba Mooigniazimoongo oowingo na 
the earth. 
n’tee. 
And was earth without form void darkness 
2. Yalikooan’teeaina oozooree na toopoo; yalikooa keeza 
upon depth and thespirit of God . was 
katika shimo na roorkhoo ya Mooigniazimoongo " 
moving water. 
ikipepéa katika madjee. 
Said let there be light and there was 
3. Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, iwa nooroo, ikawa 
light. 
nooroo. 
Saw that good 
4. Akaéna Mbooigniazimoongo, nooroo kooa endjéma, 
divided between darkness. 
akapambanooa baina ya nooroo na keeza. 
Called day 
5. Akaita nooroo m’tana, na 
night. . eve morning 


day 
oosikoo. Yalikooa e na soobookhee ‘sikoo 


one. 


modja. 


firmament water 
. Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, iwa deradja katika madjee, 
illikoo pambanooa baina ya madjee na madjee. 


i 
j 
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And made 
7. Akafania Mooigniazimoongo  deradja, akapambanooa 
which was under 


from 
madjee yalio tini ya deradja miongonimiia madjee 


above _  anditwas like this. 
killidjo djoo ya deradja: yalikooa kama hayo. 
And called ! heaven. 
8. Akaita Mooigniazimoongo deradja oowingo. Yalikooa 
j second. 
magribee na soobookhee sikoo ya pilee. 
And said let be gathered the water 
9, Alinéna Maoigniazimoongo nikookootana madjee 
which in place 
ambaokooamba (yalio) tini ya oowingo kooa mahialee 
one, and let appear dry. 


pamodja, pakadhehiree ookafoo : yalikooa kama hayo. 
earth the gathering 
10. Akaita meters ookafoo n’tee ; na m’kootano 
of and saw 


wa madjee akaita bebiiees : akaona Mooigniazimoongo 


that good. 
kama hayo, kooa méma. 


let bring forth ass 

11. Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, ikaméa n’ti djanee, na 

its seed tree of fruit which _ yields 

na m’tee ya matoonda killidjo letta 
in its kind and its seed in (or from) 

matoonda kooa ghensiaque 


itself upon 
muaque katika n’tee ; yalikooa kama wifi 0. 


And brought forth grass and gave seed in (or after) 
12. Illitoka n’tee djanee illipawa m’éa kooa 
yielding whose seed 
ghensiaque, na m’tee wegnie matoonda m’méawaque 


was within it 
oolikooa n’danee kua ghensiaque : akadna Mooigniazi- 


good. 
moongo kama hayo kooa méma. 
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third. 
13. Yalikooa magribee na soobookhee sikoo ya tatoo. 
much 
14, Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, Iwa nooro nenghee katika 
oowingo ya m’tana na oosikoo, 


let them be signs years. 
illikooa méadjisa na st na sikoo na miaka. 


Andtheyshallshine ~ to give light 
15. Ikitanaooree katika deradja (ya) m’bingo, ikasagaa 


djoo ya n’tee yalikooa kama wifio. 


16. Akafania Mooigniazimoongo nooroo 


of the lights ruler 
ookoooo wa_ nooroo illikooa sooltanee ya m’tana, na 


little stars. 
nooroo tdto, illikooa sooltanee ya oosikoo na nidta. 
: of that they give 
17. Akazifaniazo katika deradja za m’bingo kooa koo fetta 
nooroo djoo ya n’tee. 
That they shall rule to divide 
18. Koo amooa m’tana na oosikoo, koopambanooa baina 


ya nooroo na keeza: akaona Mooigniazimoongo kama 


good. 
hayo kooa méma. 


fourth. 
19. Yalikooa magribee na soobookhee sikoo ya n’né. 


creature 
20. Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, koo téka. madjee oombo 


much which breathes which has life fowl 
nenghi mooigni poomzi, silizo heyee, na nioonee 


warookao katika n’tee tini ya m’bingo. 
whale great ev 
21. Alioomba Mooigniazimoongo téwa m’kooba na koolla 
brought forth 
combo killidjo heyee ambio kooamba 


i 


flying 
t 
i 


much after its kind 
kua wenghi nikama ghensiaque, na koolla nioonee 
kooa ghensiaque: akaona Mooigniazimoongo kooa 
méma. 

And blessed them increase ye 
22. Akawabarika akanéna, 


become ye many 
iwanee wanghee, djainee katika madjee ya baharee, 


they shall be 
na nioonee wakawa wanghee katika n’tee. 


fifth 
23. Yalikooa magribee, yalikoo soobookhee sikoo ya tano. 

creature soul 
24. Akanéna Mooigniazimoongo, kootsa n’ti oombo nafsi 


wherein cattle 
illio heyee kua ghensisque, na niama wa m’fooge 


creeping 


nadaba na niama ya n’tee kua shidtintaien’s yalikooa 


sO. 
kama wifio. 
And created 
25. Akaoomba Mooigniazimoongo niama ya n’tee meee 
species 
ghensiaque, na. niama rooa m’fanowaque, na koolla 
daba wa n’tee nikama m/’fanowaque. Akaona 
Mooigniazimoongo kama hayo kooa méma. = 
let us make man 
26. Alinena Mooigniazimoongo toofanee m’too kooa 
our image likeness and they shall rule 
soorazénoo na m’fanoo wénoo: kooamooa katika 


fish 
n’zooee wa bahari na katika nioonee ya m’bingo, na 
“niama na iothe n’tee, na oombo iothe ambaso koo 
which cree’ 
kooamba w: 


katika n’tee. 


a 
] 
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his image 
27. Akaoomba Mociguidzimstnge m’too kooa soorazaque 


image he created him 
kooa soora ya Mooigniazimoongo alimoombai ; 


male female he created them both 
manamoome na mamamke aliwaoomb.o wawili. 
And gave them blessing 
28. Akawatila baraka akanena Mooigniazimoongo, 
oonghéanee, iwanee wanghee, djaanee katika n’tee, 


and govern it 
akawamooa, katika n "z00ee wa baharee, na nioonee 


thing 
wa djoo pomwnit na koolla kitoo killidjo heyee na 
moves 
killidjo kimetookoota djoo ya n’tee. 
Behold I have given you 

29. Aliena Mooigniazimoongo, angalia, nimewapandoee 

bearing seed © 
koolla djani kimeadjo katika n’tee iothe, na koolla 
tree yielding seed your meat. ' 
m’tee wegnie méa iwa djakooladjetoo. 

30. Na niama othe walio katika n’tee na koolla nioonee wa 
m’bingoonee, na koolla niama ambao kooamba wadapa 
katika n’tee, iwa djakooladjétoo: yalikooa kama hayo. 

'» that he had made 

31. Akadna Mooigniazimoongo koolla alidjofania kooa 
djemma m’no; yalikooa magribee na sooboochee ee 
yasetta. 


SECOND. 
KETOO-O DJA PILEE. 
1. Hiki kimetimia m’bingo na n’tee na koolla_ oonghi 


‘wao. 
2. Mooigniazimoongo aliquisha kooa sikoo ya sabaa kasid- 


| 
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que ambao kooamba alioifania, akasterikhee sikoo ya 
sabaa iothe kasiaque alioifania. 
akatakasa | 


3. Akabariki Mooigniazimoongo sikee ya saboo, ( akaikoozai ) 
kooa sebaboo endio sikoo aliopoomoosika jothe. 
_. ambao kooamba alioioomba. 

4. Na hava wiombe ya m’bingo na n’tee pende alipo 
oombao katika sikoo ambao kooamba Mooigniazi- 
moongo alipofania n’ti na m’bingo. 

Na koolla m’tee oollio katika m’paka wa n’tee, isidjaméa 
katika n’tee na othe madjanee ya mawanda isidjaméa 
hakika. Mooigniazimoongo hakooiniésha m’fooa ka- 
tika n’tee, hapakooina mana Adam katika n’tee. . 

6. Yalikooa koonghe likitska mongonimooa n’tee likanié- 
sha n’tee iothe. 

7. Akafania Mooigniazimoongo m’too oodongo katika n’tee 
akafoofia katika oosowaque poomzi za ooheyee,, akawa 
m’too napoomzee za oozima. 

8. Akafania Mooigniazimoongo kioonga kooa mao ya djooa 
wa Eden; akamwéka mahalee hapo Adam ambao 
kooamba alimfania. 

9. Akamtéa katika n’tee na koolla m’tee mema wa koo 

to see y 
fear na wema wa wiakoola ; na m’tee ya m’zima 
téna katikati ya kioonga, na m’tee ya m’djoofee wa 
wéma. na widfoo. 
(moomboo ) 
10. Palikooa na m’to oolliokitska miongonimua Eden, illikoo 
_ neshetesa hidjo kioonga ; na mahali hapo palig.wan ka 
witoa (n’dia nu) wi né. 
11. Djina la quanza Pison, naie amekoosania n’tee iothe 
Havilah ni mahalee pa tékapo dahaboo. 

12. Na dahaboo ya n’tee hiyoo ni wema: na mahalee hapo 

hoopatikana looloo na djiwé ya bilauree. 

13. Na djina la m’to wa pilee n’dio Gihon, naie amekoosania 

iothe n’tee ya Ethiopia. 

14. Na djina la m’to wa tatoo Hiddekel, nao kooéndéa 

oopande wa nao ya djooa wa Assyria. M’to wa n’ni 

Euphrates. 

15. Alitéa Mooigniazimoongo m’too, akamnéka, katika ki- 

oonga dja Eden koolima akitoonsai.. 
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16. Akamooamooroo Mooigniazimoongo akanena na m’ti 
illio katika kioonga (lani nignooee) la wéwe. 

17. Lakeni miongonimua m’ti ya wema na wéofoo oozilé : 
hakikaio sikoo oottakaio koola miongonimua, ootta- 
kooffa. 

18. Alinéna Mooigniazimoongo, see wéma, aka m’too  peké, 
mimi tanofaniai yéé mooignikoomsaidia. 

19. Aka oomba Mooigniazimoongo katika n’tee wothe niama 
wa barra (néné) na koolla nioonee kooa m’bingoonee, 
akawaletta wothe kooa Adam, illikoo angalia akawapa 
madjina: na koolla aliopawa djina ni Adam katika 
kitoo killidjo kizima, endilo djinalaque. 

20. Akaita Adam wothe niama kua madjinayéo, na othe 
nioonee wa m’bingoonee, na othe niama, walio katika 

n’tee, laneni yee Adam hakooa Moogni koopata yee 
Mooignikoomsaidia. 

21. Akamkootanisha Mooigniazimoongo na’leppi la oosinghi- 
see aka lala: akatoa m’bafoo miongonimua m’bafoosa- 
que, akadjasa niama. 

22. M’bafoo, yalitoa Mooigniazimoongo miongonimua m’too, 
akadjenga manamke, akamletta kooa Adam. 

23. Akanéna Adam, hakika ya haya nimifoopa miongonimua 
mifoopayango niniama miongonimua “niamayango, 
hooyoo yoo wétda m’toomke, hakikai alitoaiwa mion- 

 gonimua m’too. 
24. Kooa hayo akaata m’too babai na mamai akamkambata 
m’toomke waque wak.wa watoo wawilee mooilee 
comodja. 
25. Walikooa wothe toopoo, na m’toomkewaque, 
_hawa kooa (wegnee koodja) wakitsha. 


KITOO-O0 DJA TATOO. 


1, Nidka alikooa na hila miongonimua wothe niama wa 
ambio kooamba walioomba Mooigniazimoongo. 
Akamambia m’toomke kua sebaboo gani Mooigniazi- 
-moongo kooa amooroo nignooee iothe 


miti yalio katika kioonga ? 
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2. Akadjiboo m’toomke nidka tootakoola miongonimua 
matoonda ya m’tee ambao kooamba oolio katika 
kioonga : 

3. Lakenee miongonimua matoonda ya m’tee ambao ied 
amba oolio katikati ya kioonga, Mooigniazimoongo 
alit6a amooroossui kootéakoola, kootéa (bofia) toosud- 
jekooffa. 

4. Akanena nidka, akamambia m’toomke, hatootakooffa. 

5. Hakikai Mooigniazimoongo nimdjoofee, katika sikoo 
tootakaiokoola miongonimua, yatafanooka mato étoo, 
m’takooa m’fano wa moongo, m’tadjooa méma na 
madfoo. 

6. Pende alipoéna m’toomke, m’tee mema wa wiakoola, 
nimema katika mato, na m’tee ooka tetta oodjoofee, 
akatoaé miongonimua matoondayaque, akala, akampa 
moome waque tena, na hooyoo akala._. 

7. Yakafanooka matoyao, walidjooa, koo wakooa toopoo, 
wakashona ‘madjani ya m’tee wa ténee, wakafania 
oongooo ki oondnee. 

sauffi 

8. Wakasikia m’tarakasho ya Moongo adjanenda katika 
kioonga, wakati oolipofooma oopépo bada ya dohoree, 
akadjifita Adam na m’kéwe: kootoawonekana ni 

_ moongo katika kitee ya miti wa kioonga. 

9. Akamita Moongo Adam, akamambiai, wewe oowapee > 

10. Akanena Adam, mimi nimesikia sauttiyako katika 
kioonga, nimekootsha, hakika nalikooa toopoo, 
nalidjifita. 

11. Akamambia Adam, m’nani aliakoodjoofia wewe kooa 
toopoo? hakikaio oolikoola m’tee ambao kooamba 
nilio koo amooroo kootoakoola miongonimua m’tee 
hooo. 

12. Akanena Adam, m’toomke ambao kooamba wewe 
oolinipa nami n’die alionipa m’tee hooo, nikala. 

13. Akanena Mooigniazimoongo akimambia m’toomke, 
oometendani wéwe haya? Akamtikisa m’toomke, 
ninidka n’die alionipotésa nikila. 

14. Akanena Mooigniazimoongoo akamambia nidka (kooa- 
nee) wewe oolie tenda haia, nimekoolanee wewe kooa 
othe niama wa m’foogo, na othe niama walio katika 
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n’tee matoombonimooako m/’dadabatapa m/’takoola 

taka sikoo sothe wa azimawako. 

15. Tawéka ooadooi baina yako na m’toomke, baina wato- 

towiko na watotowaque; naie attakata ketodjako, 
nawe ootakata. kisikinodjataque. 

16. Akamambia m’toomke, taonghésa sana madjonziwako 
na mimbayako ; kooa mashaka ootawia watoto wako ; 

na madakuako ikawa pamodja manamoomewako, naie 
attamooa djooiyako. 

17. Na Adam akanéna, hakika oomesikia sautti ya m’toome- 
wako oomekoola miongonimua, mtee ambao kooamba 
nilio koo amooroo kootoa akoola miongonimua m/’tee 
hoo-o nimenlanee n’tee kua sebabooyako ; kua mashaka 
oottakoola miongonimuayaque koolla sikoo za oozi- 
mawako. 

18. Miba na m’biliwili attatéa; ootakoola na madjani ya 

n’tee. 

19. Na kua harri za oossoyado oottakoola mookatee, hatta 
ooroodee wendee katika n’tee, ambao kooamba alitiva 
miongonimua: hakika wewe oodongo nawe katika 

mn’tanga ootereghéa. 

20. Akaita Adam djina la m’toomkewaque Chawa, hakikai 

. ni mama ya wothi waiio wazima. 

21. Akamfania Moongo Adam na m’kéwé oongoo-o miongo- 
nimua n’g fee wakawa othe wawilee. 

22. Akanena Mooigniazimoongo hooyoo endié Adam ame- 
kooa kana modja miongonimuaétoo adjooa mema na 
madfoo : na sasa kooenda hanooniéshi mookonowaque, 
téna miongonimua n’tee akala wa oozima 
miléle. 

23. Akamtoai Moongo miongonimua kioonga dja Eden 
koofania kasi ya koolima katika n’tee ambao kobamba 
alémtoai yéé. 

24. Hiwi akamtéa Adam, akaweka katika mao ya djooa wa 

_ kioonga dja Eden Cheroobini, na oopanga wegni 

mooanga, illikootoonsa n’dia ya m’tee wa oozima. 


M. BURNOUF 


ON THE 


HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 


Ir may be remembered, that in the last number of this 
Journal reference was made to a memoir on the origin of 
Buddhism, read before the French Institute by Professor 
Burnouf of Paris, the publication of which might be expected 
to throw new light upon this system of religion. Since that 
time, the first volume of an extensive work on the history 
of Buddhism in India, has been published by M. Burnouf, 
under the title: Introduction a Vhistoire du Buddhisme 
Indien,' which, both on account of the original authority of 
its materials and the careful criticism employed upon them, 
lays a surer. foundation for the study of the history of 
Buddhism, generally, than we have before had. It is a 
resumé, of what is found in the books: of the Nepalese 
Buddhists, written in Sanskrit, which were brought to light 
by the diligent and sagacious research of B.'H. Hodgson; 
Esq., late British Resident at the court of Nepal,and by him 
transmitted to the Asiatic Societies of London and Paris. 
What gives a special value and interest to these books is, 
‘that they appear to be the originals from which, the. books 


1 Introduetion & Phistoire du Buddhisme Indien, par M. E. Burnouf, de I’Insti- 
tut de France, &c. Tome premier. Paris: 1844. pp. 647. 4to. 
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of the Buddhists of Thibet, Mongolia and China have been 
translated into their respective languages. On this point 
M. Burnouf says : * 


« Although our information at present is limited, yet it suffices to place 
. the collection of the Sanskrit books of Nepal in that point of view in 
which Mr. Hodgson desired they might be regarded by the learned of 
Europe. It is a fact conclusively demonstrated, that the greater part of 
the books held sacred by the Buddhists of Thibet, Tartary and China, are 
but translations of the Sanskrit texts recently discovered in Nepal, and 
this fact alone decisively marks the place of these texts, relatively to that 
. collection of documents which the nations of Asia just mentioned furnish 
/ for the general history of Buddhism. It presents them to us as the origi- 
: nals, of which these documents are only copies, and restores to India and 
to its language the study of a religion and philosophy of which India was 
the birth-place.” 


/ Indeed, a comparison of these translations of the Sanskrit 
| texts with their originals, has shown the necessity of being 
very cautious as to relying at all upon the former, as inde- 

) pendent authorities, for they are found to be both too literal 
and too paraphrastic. It is therefore of the first importance 
| to know what may be gathered from the collection of origi- 
nal documents, thus happily rendered accessible, respecting 
either the literary history, the social institutions, or the 
speculative doctrines of Buddhism, in order to our ob- 
taining correct views of the development of this religious 
stem. 
Each of the three divisions of the Scriptural Canon of the 
Buddhists, including the Sutra, the Vinaya and the Abhi- 
dharma,’ is represented in this collection. The first of these 
is regarded by Buddhist tradition, as comprising more espe- 
cially the words of Buddha himself; and our author’s inves- 
tigations have proved it to be chiefly made up of familiar 
discourses attributed to him, which probably do not differ 
much, either in style or substance, from what his lips actually 
spoke. The title of Sutra is not appropriate to the form of 
these compositions; it was given to them, we suppose, 
merely on account of their containing such fundamental 


Introduction, p. 9. 
3 These three titles may be rendered, Fundamental texts, Discipline, and 
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maxims and axioms of the Master, as in the ancient Brahman 
literature, were wont to be expressed in the sententious man- 
ner denoted by that term. ‘The Sutra is divided into sec- 
tions, each of which begins with some words like these: 
“This is what was heard by me, one day when Bhagavat 
was in such a place, when such were his auditors,” and ends 
with a sentence to this effect: “* When he had finished his 
discourse, all present were greatly delighted and approved 
his doctrine ;” and tradition refers this form to Buddha’s 
own direction to his disciples, as to the manner in which 
they should reply to those who sought instruction from them. 
But among the writings included in this portion of the 
Canon, and having the form just described, the critic dis- 
covers some which evidently have been elaborated more 
than the rest, and are of later date. Most of them, indeed, 
bear the stamp of primitive times, inasmuch as they bring 
upon the scene none other than human beings; as their style 
is simple ; as the state of society which they depict, is that of 
the period of Buddha’s appearance in India, according to the 
most probable chronology ; and as they give but an imper- 
fect development of the doctrines and usages introduced 
by the new Teacher. The parts of the Sutra bearing 
these marks of high antiquity, give us, there is reason to 
believe, nearly the actual words of Buddha. On the other 
hand, there are some parts which bring before us many 
fabulous personages ; and are composed in an artificial style, 
mingling prose and verse in regular alternation, with repe- 
tition of the sentiment ; which also teach a systematic form 
of doctrine, and show a corrupt dialect in some of their 
words and phrases, while the rest of the Sutra is in classic 
Sanskrit. These, it is evident, must be considered as be- 
longing to a subsequent age. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that in some of the parts of the Sutra, which seem, in 
general, the most ancient, there are references in the form of 
prediction, to certain historical persons, who are known to 
have lived along time after Buddha’s death, showing that the 
entire composition even of these is not to be referred to the 
same early period. 

The second division of the Scriptures of the. Buddhists, 
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as. found in.the Nepalese collection, is distinguishable from 
if Sutra, by, the absence of that set form of beginning and 
ending, which marks off the several portions of the latter. 
Its contents, also, differ somewhat, for it consists of legends 
relative to Buddha and his followers, illustrating moral and 
ceremonial duties by examples of conduct, and does not, like 
the Sutra, give prominence to Buddha himself, in the act of 
teaching. But its simple and popular style favors the opin- 
ion, that we have here, for the most. part, a true picture of 
the life of the Master and his early disciples, as well as 
trustworthy reminiscences of his instructions ; and, accord- 
ing to tradition, as has formerly been mentioned in this 
Journal, the legends of the Vinaya began to be collected 
even at the time of the first Buddhist council, immediately 
after Buddha’s death. Yet there are in the Vinaya, pre- 
tended predictions, like those of the Sutra, which we must 
regard as allusions to the contemporaneous, or past history 
of an age much later than that of Buddha; so that different 
portions of this class of books are to be ‘distinguished in 
respect to their antiquity. 

The third division of the Buddhist Scriptures is repre- 
perce in the collection of Nepal, by works in the dialogue 
form, devoted to the discussion of purely metaphysical 
subjects. ‘These are intimately related in doctrine to those 

ts of the Sutra which give evidence of a later systematic 
unfolding of the ideas of Buddha, by his disciples ; and it 
accords with this, that the Abhidharma is held not to have 
emanated directly from him, but to be a sort of digest of 
the metaphysical views involved in what he taught. 

From this general description of each of the divisions of 
the Tripitaka,‘ as they appear in the collection of the 
Sanskrit, books of the Nepalese, it would seem that whatever 
is contained either in the Sutra, the Vinaya, or the Abhi- 
dharma, claiuns to have the authority, more or less direct, of 
Buddha himself, and therefore ranks as inspired teaching. 
There are also, however, among the books lately brought to 


4 i.e. The three Collections,—a title applied by the Buddhists to their Serip- 


tures as a whole, but prorea denoting the three parts which make up their 
Canon, established’ by counci 
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light in Nepal, works purporting to have been composed by 
various authors, which constitute a body of uninspired 
Buddhist literature. Of these M. Burnouf:says : ® 


“ Although to all appearance belonging to the latter ages of Buddhism, 
these works take up and remould ancient traditions and opinions. Le- 
ends, philosophy, religious practices,—they treat of all, and so determine 
for us, definitely, what are the constituent parts of the sacred literature. 
For, though their authors may have added to the primitive foundation 
developments foreign to it, they can not have innovated so far as to 
invent entire classes and categories of works.” — 


The Nepalese collection contains besides, books called 
Tantras, which are chiefly made up of formulas of. rites to 
be performed in honor of gods and goddesses of popular 
superstition. But we return to the works reputed to be 
inspired. 

The Sanskrit books of Nepal, at the same time that they 
discover to us the three several divisions of the Scriptural 
Canon of the Buddhists, also contain express notices of that 
threefold distinction of the contents of the Canon, marked 
by general tradition as of primitive origin, with reference 
to which it has the title of Tripitaka. But there are 
other more or less comprehensive classifications of their 
sacred books, recognized by the Nepalese, as well as by 
other nations professing Buddhism, which it is of some 
importance to understand aright, as otherwise they might 
seem to indicate a variance in tradition, respecting the parts 
which properly make up the Buddhist Canon. In one of 
the Sanskrit books of Nepal reputed to be inspired, reference 
is made to “the four Agamas,” as in this passage: “ After 
he had been introduced to the life of a Devotee, by the 
respectable Sariputra, he received the investiture and the 
knowledge of the four Agamas;” and in this: “ Let him 
establish here the four Agamas ;’’® and among the Singalese 
and Chinese Buddhists four parts of their Scriptures are 
known under a name of the same signification with Agama. 
But M. Burnouf has found reason to conjecture, that the 
Agamas are merely subdivisions of the Sutra. Again, it 


5 §. Introduction, p. 555. 
6 8. Introluction, pp. 48, 49. The four Agamas is the same as The four 
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appears from Mr. Hodgson’s statements,’ that the Buddhists 
of Nepal describe their Scriptures as consisting of twelve 
parts, giving to each its name. But only three of the titles, 
so reported, are affixed to books in the Nepalese collection, 
and these are severally applied to discourses of Buddha, 
legends of him and his disciples, and metaphysical works,— 
that is, to books of the three great divisions which compose 
the Canon of the Buddhists, according to the general tra- 
dition. The other nine titles seem to be merely designations 
of particular contents of one or other of these divisions, 
singled out and made prominent, for some special reasons. 

We will now give specimens of each of the canonical 
parts of the Scriptures of the Nepalese, selected from M. 
Burnouf’s volume,® of which about one half is made up of 
extracts. The following passages, taken from a tradition of 
the last words of Buddha, exemplify what we may call, with 
our author, the simple Sutra :® ‘ 


“This is what I have heard. One day Bhagavat 1° was at Vaisali,!! by 
the side of the pond called Markatahrada, in the hall called Kdtayara. 
So then Bhagavat having dressed before noon, taking his mantle and 
pitcher, entered Vaisali to receive alms; and having gone through the 
city for this purpose, he took his repast. When he had eaten, he ceased 
gathering alms, and having put up his pitcher and arranged his mantle, 
repaired to the place where stood the Tchapdla-tchaitya,!5 and there 
sought the trunk of a tree, and sat down by it to pass the day.” 


Presently he addresses a disciple named Ananda, obscurely 
intimating that he would shortly leave this world, but his 


7 Mr. Hodgson has published essays of his own on the subject of Buddhism, 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol, II.; the Asiatic Researches, Vol. X VI.; the Journal of the R. As. Socie- 

of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. II. ; and in the Journal of the R. A. 8. of 
Ben Vols. 111.—VI. 

8 None of the Sanskrit text has been published ; we must therefore translate 
from the French, 

Introduction, pp. 74—89. 

” i.e. The Worshipful,—a title of Buddha. 

11 Now ascertained to have been a city of Central India, north of Pataliputtra, 
the modern Patna, on what is at present called the Gandaki river. 

12 j. e. The edifice on the summit of the mountain. : 

13 A tchditya is properly a place of religious worship, and this use of the word 
here would be in accordance with the representation of the Scriptures of Nepal, 
every where, that the followers of Buddha did not at first abandon the worship 
of divinities, although the doctrine they were taught, was atheistic in its ten- 
dency. But a looser acceptation of the word, as signifying a place consecrated 
to the rites of Buddhism, {s admissible. a 
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words are taken in another sense. Three times the same 
words are repeated, without being understood ; after this 
Buddha says : 


%*Go, O Ananda, seek the trunk of another tree to sit by, we are 
too close here.’ ‘ Be it so, O venerable,’ replied the respectable Ananda 
to Bhagavat, and having sought the trunk of another tree, he sat down 


there to pass the day.” 


Not long after, the earth is felt to tremble, meteors fall, 
the horizon sends forth flames, and noises are heard in the 
air, and towards evening, Ananda returning to Buddha and 
inquiring the cause of all this, is instructed that these prodi- 
gies presage his Master’s speedy translation to the state of 
‘“‘ complete extinction.” 


“Then the respectable Ananda spake thus to Bhagavat: ‘If I compre- 
hend, O venerable, the sense of the language of Bhagavat, Bhagavat, at 
this present time, having made himself master of the elements of his life, 
has renounced existence.’ ‘That is it, Ananda,’ said Bhagavat, ‘ that is it, 
exactly. Even now, O Ananda, Bhagavat having made himself, master 
of the elements of his life, has renounced existence.’ (Then said Anan- 
da :) ‘I heard from the lips of Bhagavat, I received from his lips, being in 
his presence, these words: Any being who has investigated, compre- 
hended, propagated the four principles of supernatural power,!4 may, if it 
is asked of him, live either to the end of the kalpa, or a whole kalpa. 
The four principles of supernatural] power, O venerable, have been inves- 
tigated, comprehended, propagated by Bhagavat. The Tathagata '5 may, 
if it is asked of him, live either to the end of the kalpa, or a whole kalpa. 
Therefore, let Bhagavat consent to remain during this kalpa: let the Su- 
gata 16 remain to the end of this kalpa.’” 


To this Buddha replies by accusing Ananda of following 


4 More exactly, as M. Burnouf says, “the four grounds of supernatural 
power.” They are, to use the language of our author, 1. “ the faculty of con- 
ceiving the abandonment of every idea of desire ; ” 2. “ the faculty of conceiving 
the abandonment of every idea of thought ;” 3. “the faculty of conceiving the 
abandonment of every idea of energy ;”’ 4. “ the faculty of conceiving the aban- 
donment of every idea of investigation ;” from all which “it results that the 
Buddhists attribute supernatural faculties to him who has reached the point of 
imagining, that he has renounced all idea of desire, of thought, of effort, and of 
investigation, or meditation; that is, to him who has, as it were, disengaged 
himself from al]. mental activity.” S. Introduction, p. 625. 

% M. Burnouf approves of the signification of this title of Buddha, which 
Csoma derived from the Tibetan Buddhist books: He who has run his religi 
career in the same manner as those who have gone before him. The unanimous 
testimony of Nepalese tradition is, that Buddha gave this name to himself; but 
whether this was so, or not, it represents him as one claiming authority on the 
ground of his imitating the conduct of the ancient sages. 

6 i. e. He who has ily come,—another of ha’s titles. 
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the suggestions of Mara, or sensual attachment,'? and bids 
him summon all the Devotees at the tchiitya called 
Tchapala, to the assembly-hall. 


“Then Bhagavac repaired to the place where stood the assembly-hall, 
and having entered, sat down in front of the Devotees, on the seat re- 
served for him, and being seated, thus addressed.the Devotees: ‘ Al! com- 
pounds, O Devotees, are perishable; they are not enduring, they cainot 
be relied upon with confidence; their condition of being is change,—so 
absolutely, that it is not proper, either to think of or to please oneself 
with anything, as a compound. Therefore, O. Devotees, here or else- 
where, when I shall be no more, must the laws which exist for the benefit 
of the passing world, and the happiness of the peaning world, as well as 
for its benefit and happiness hereafter, be compiled and comprehended by 
the Devotees, and through their instrumentality be preserved, preached 
and comprehended by others, in order that the Religious Law may con- 
tinue long, be received by many people and be everywhere propagated, 
until it shall have been completely made manifest to dévas and to men. 
Now, O Devotees, there are laws which exist for the benefit of the pass- 
ing world, and the happiness of the passing world, as well as for its bene- 
fit and happiness hereafter, which must be compiled and comprehended 


by the Devotees, and through their instrumentality be preserved, preached 
and comprehended by others, in order that the Religious Law may con- 
tinue long, be received by many people, and be everywhere propagated, 
until it shall have been completely made manifest to dévas and to men. 


These laws are the four applications of thought,!* the four complete re- 
nunciations,!9 the four principles of supernatural power, the five senses, 
the five powers,”? the seven constituent elements of the state of Bédhi,2! the 
sublime way consisting of eight parts.22 Such are the laws, O Devotees, 


17 §. Klaproth in Foé-Koué-Ki, p. 247. 

18 Literally, the four resting-points of thought. M. Burnovf’s first translation 
of the original expression was /es quatre souttens de la mémoire, which he alters 
in a note to les quatre applications de la pensée. These are, 1. the body ; 2. sen- 
sation; 3. thought; 4. the Law. S. Introduction, pp. 626, 627. 

19 These have been named already in note 14. As there enumerated, they 
seem to be the opposites of the four attachments, spoken of in the Pali Buddhist 
books, viz., attachment to pleasure—attachment to false doctrines—attachment 
contrary to the negative in morality—attachment to disputation. S. Introduc- 
tion, p. 496. 

ad The five powers, in distinction from the five senses, may be sight, hearing, 
smell, taste and touch, viewed abstractly, as the sensibilities of that ideal being 
which the Buddhist theory of cause and effect supposes to precede conception 
in the womb. This theory appears to be the most ancient part of the speculative 
philosophy of the Buddhists. S. Introduction, pp. 484, 499, 500. 

21 This expression’ probably designates the seven fg of perfection, sup- 
pened to lead to the attainment of the Bédhi-state, or intelligence of Buddha 

imself, which is Nirvana, or the supreme end, only wanting the consummation 
of death. The enumeration of them, here, would occupy too much space. 
S. Introduction, pp. 290-297. 

*2 j, e. The sublime course of life, consisting of right, or just and regular sight, 

will, effort, action, life, language, thought, meditation. 8S. Introduction, p. 85. 
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which exist for the benefit of the passing world, and the happiness of the 
passing world, as well as for its benefit and happiness hereafter, and which 
the Devotees having compiled and comprehended, must cause to be 
reserved, preached and comprehended by others, in order that the Re- 
igious Law may continue long, be received by many people, and be every 
where propagated, until it shall have been completely made manifest to 
dévas and to men. Let us go, Ananda, towards Kusigramaka,’? ‘Be it 
so, O venerable,’ replied the respectable Ananda to Bhagavat.” ' 


As he takes his last leave of Vaiséli, Buddha. is surrounded 
by a multitude of its inhabitants, supernaturally warned of 
his departure, to whom, 


“knowing the power and bent of their minds, their character and tem- 
perament, he gave such an exposition of the Law, that these many hundreds 
of thousands of living beings adopted the formulas of refuge and the 
axioms of instruction.” 2 : 


At this Ananda expresses his astonishment. Then Bha- 
gavat says’: 


“ Why should it surprise thee, O Ananda, that I have to-day fulfilled 
my duty of instruction, I who am now omniscient, who possess knowl 
in every form, who have acquired the entire disposal of whatever is. 
to be known by supreme knowledge, who am without desires, who am. 
in search of nothing, who am exempt from every feeling .of egoism, of 
personality, of pride, of attachment, of enmity. Once, I was malignant, 
passionate, given up to error, in no respect free, a slave to the cond diene 
of birth, old age, sickness, death, disappointment, trouble, suffering, dis- 
quietude, misfortune. Then, being a prey to deadly anguish, I e this 
prayer: Would that many thousands of creatures, having abandoned 
the state of householders, and adopted the life of the Devotee under the 
direction of the Rishis,and having meditated by themselves upon the four 


% In the Journal of R. A. S. of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. V. p. 126, 
Professor H. H. Wilson has made it probable, that a town now called Kusia, in 
the eastern part of Gorakhpur, in Central India, is the ancient Kusigrimaka, or 
town of Kusi. 

of refuge are the expressions by which a desire for admis-' 
sion to membership in the assembly of the Devotees was wont to be signified; 
such as: “* Might we, sire, be permitted to adopt the life of Devotees, under 
the discipline of the much renowned Law, and become Devotees! might we 
perform, in the presence of Bhagavat, the duties wanes > Be the life of a Devo- 
tee!” and another: “I take refuge with Bhagavat, with the Law, with the 
Assembly ; receive me, then, thy faithful ones, me who from this day 
forth so long as I live, so long as I have the breath of life, will make thee’ 
my refuge, and who feel towards thee sentiments of complacence.” §. these 
examples in Introduction, pp. 266 and 272, and another on p. 419. 

the axioms of instruction are probably intended the four sublime truths : 
1. that sorrow exists; 2. that it belongs to whatever comes into the world; 
3. that it is desirable to be delivered from it; 4. that deliverance can be ob’ 
by knowledge alone. 
VOL. I. NO. IIT. 37 
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blissful abodes of the Brahmas, and renounced passion which beguilee 
man to pleasure, might be born again to participation in the worlds of 
Brahma, and add many to their inhabitants ! ” 25 


_ The following are extracts from a legend of the Vinaya.”® 
A certain commercial adventurer, named Pirna, embarks for 
the seventh time upon the great ocean, in company with 
others of the city of Sravasti,?” who are Buddhists. 


“In the night, and at dawn of day, these merchants repeated aloud the 
mns and prayers which lead to the other shore,®8 the texts which dis- 
close the truth, the stanzas of the Sthaviras,29 and those relative to the 
various sciences, as well as those for the solitary, and sections of the 
Sutra relative to temporal interests. Purna overhearing them, said: ‘ Sirs, 
what beautiful poetry are you reciting?’ They replied: ‘This is not 
, O chief of merchants, these are the very words of Buddha.’ 
arna, who had never before heard the name of Buddha pronounced, felt 
the hairs over his whole body stand on end, and reverentially inquired: 
‘Sirs, who is he whom you cal! Buddha?’ The merchants replied: ‘ The 
Sramana-Gautama,°° of the race of the Sakyas, who having shaved his 
head and his beard, and put on yellow garments, left his house with a 
perfect faith, to enter upon the life of a Devotee, and has attained to the 
supreme state of perfected Buddha; he it is, O chief of merchants, who 
is called Buddha.’—‘ Where, sirs, is he now ?’—* At Sravasti, chief of 
merchants, in the grove Djétavana, in the garden of Anatha-pindika.’ - 
Having impressed these words upon his heart, Pirna navigated the 
great ocean with these men of Srfvasti, and returned, bringing back his 
vessel safe and sound.” 


Resolving now to give himself up to the life of a Devotee, 


“he took a servant and departed for Sravasti. Having arrived there, he 
pest rr the garden, and sent his messenger to An&tha-pindika, the 
householder. 


-® It would seem as if tradition gave usin this passage, a glimpse of the state 
of Buddha’s mind, before he arrived at his own peculiar doctrine respecting 
deliverance from transmigration. The language here, is only such as might be 
expected from the lips of a devout worshipper of Brahma, pained by the obser- 
vation and experience of the sorrows of mortal life. 

% S$. Introduction, pp. 248—265. 

” A city of the modern Oude, S. Fot-Koué-Ki, pp. 176, 177. 

*® The first degree of perfection in the assembly of the Devotees was called 
Srétapatti, or entrance into the current,—that is, the course of life leading to de- 
liverance from transmigration. Consequently, the other shore signifies this 
deliverance. 

* i.e. The Ancients,—a title of those members of the Assembly who stood next 
to Buddha himself, in rank. , 

* i.e. The ascetic Gdutamide. M. Burnouf conjectures, ‘ that Gautama was 
the sacerdotal family name of the military race of the Sakyas, who as Kshattriyas 
had no tutelary ancestor, or saint, after the manner of the Brahmans, but were 
authorized by the Hindu law, to assume the name of the ancient sage te whose 
race their spiritual guide belonged.” 8. Introduction, p. 155. 
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Pirna was immediately received with every ceremony of 
hospitality. 

“In the midst of an agreeable conversation, Anatha-pindika asked 
Pdrna this question: ‘Chief of merchants, for what dost thou make thy 
journey?’ He replied: ‘I have suddenly felt a desire, O householder, to 
adopt the life of a Devotee, under the discipline of the much renowned Law: 
I desire the investiture and the station of a Devotee.” Then Anatha- 
pindika the householder, starting up in his seat, and extending his right 
arm, uttered these words with the accent of joy: ‘Ah, Buddha! ah, the 
Law! ah, the Assembly! how wide is your renown, that to-day a man of 
this importance, leaving his many friends and servants, and his rich store- 
houses, desires to adopt the life of a Devotee, under the discipline of the 
much renowned Law, and asks for the investiture and the station of a 
Devotee!’ .Then Anatha-pindika the householder, taking Pdrna with 
him, repaired to the place where Bhagavat was. 

Now at this moment, Bhagavat, seated before an assembly of several 
hundred Devotees, was giving instruction in the Law. Perceiving Ana- 
tha-pindika the householder, as he came with the offering (destined 
for him), Buddha thus addressed the Devotees: ‘Here is Anatha-pindika 
the householder, O Devotees, coming with an offering. ‘o the 
Tathagata, there is no offering so pleasing as that made when a man 
is brought to him, for a convert. Upon this, Anatha-pindika the house- 
holder, having made his obeisance to the feet of Bhagavat by touching 
them with his head, placed himself aside with Parna the chief of mer- 
chants ; then from where he was, he addressed Bhagavat thus: ‘ Here is 
Pdarna, the chief of merchants, who desires to adopt the life of a Devotee, 
under the discipline of the much renowned Law, and asks for the inves- 
titure and the station of a Devotee. Have the goodness, O Bhagavat, out 
of compassion for him, to admit and accept him as a Devotee.’ Bhagavat, 
by his silence, showed himself favorable to the words of Anatha-pindike 
the householder. Then he thus addressed Parna the chief of merchants: 
‘ Approach, O Devotee, and adopt the life of a Devotee.’ No sooner had 
Bhagavat pronounced these words, than Parna found himself shaved, and 
habited in the Devotee’s mantle; and being supplied with the bow] for 
alms, and the pitcher with its bird-beak mouth, and haviag a beard and 
hair on his head of seven days, appeared in the decent exterior becoming 
the Devotee of a hundred years.—‘ Approach,’ said the Tathagata to him 
again; and Parna, shaved, wearing the Devotee’s mantle, and feeli 
tranquillity diffused by the truth through all his senses, stood up; 
then, with Buddha’s permission, sat down. 

After some time, the respectable Pdrna repaired to the place where 
Bhagavat was ; and arriving there, having made his obeisance to the feet 
of the blessed one, by touching them with his head, he took his station 
aside, and addressed him in these words: ‘Let Bhagavat consent to 
teach me the Law, briefly, that having thus heard it from the lips of 
Bhagavat, I may live alone, retired from the world, in some desert place, 
exposed to no distraction, with mind attentive, intent, and collected, 
After I have lived retired from the world, in solitude, exposed to no dis- 
traction, with mind attentive, intent and collected, might Eas knowa 
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by my own immediate izance, having seen face to face, the supreme 
end of the life of a Hectee that is, the life led by the sons of a family, 
when, after shaving the hair of the head and the beard, and putting on 
yellow garments, they leave home with a poets faith, and become 
mendicants,—might I, I say, having myself received the investiture, 
cause others to adopt the life of a Devotee! I am no more subject to 
the condition of birth ; I have fulfilled the duties of the life of a Devotee; 
I have accomplished what I had to do; I know no other state than that 
in which I am.” 3! 


Buddha then opens to him the doctrine of Nirvana. 


“ When there is no pleasure, there is neither satisfaction nor compla- 
cence. When there is neither satisfaction nor complacence, there is no 
agree When there is no passion, there is no enjoyment. When there 

ho enjoyment,—the Devotee, O Parna, who is affected neither with 

easure, passion, nor enjoyment, is said to be very near to Nirvana. 
ere are, O Pirna, sounds adapted to the ear, odors to the smell, tastes 

to the sense of taste, feelings to the touch, laws to the mind,—all which 
are qualities desired, sought after, loved, transporting, giving rise to pas- 


_ sion, and exciting the desires. If a Devotee, ere these qualities, 


has no satisfaction in them, seeks not after them, feels no inclination 
towards them, has no complacence in them, it results that he has no 
p:easure: he is said to be very near to Nirvana.” 


Having received this exposition, Parna chooses for the 
place of his solitary meditation, a frontier country, inhabited 
by savages. His Master represents to him the hardships he 
will have to encounter, but his patience and meekness being 
imperturbable, he receives the parting words : 

“Well, well, Pdrna,—with thy perfection of patience thou canst, yes, 
thou.canst live and abide in the country of the Srénaparantakas. Go, 
Parna; thyself made free, free others ; having reached the other sho 
lead others there; being consoled, impart consolation; having thyself 
attained to complete Nirvana, be the means of others attaining to it. 

The after-part of this legend brings Buddha and his 
attendants, to the city of Sdrparaka,” whither they are 
invited by the Raja. On the way, he is met by a company 
of women, who, having received his instructions, and become 
converts, chant three times these expressions of thanks : 


“¢*No, sire, neither from mother, nor father, nor king, nor from all 
relatives together, nor from beloved ones, nor from divinities, nor from 


The present tense seems here to be used for the future, by vivid antici- 


ation. 
Pie Identified by M. Burnouf with the :27ge of Ptolemy, which is supposed 
tobe the modern Sipeler, situated on one of the outlets of the river Krishna into 
the Bay of Bengal. 8S. Introduction, p. 235. 
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departed ancestors, nor from Sramanas, nor from Brahmans,—from none 

aaa we received any thing equal to what Bhagavat has done 
us. 

The oceans of blood and of tears are dried up; the mountain-heaps of 
bones are passed over; the gates of the bad ways are shut; we are es- 
tablished among dévas and men; we have iat ae the height; we are 
exalted. 

We seek an asylum ae with the Law, with the Assembly 
of the Devotees, with the faithful; let Bhagavat have the goodness to 
accept us as disciples.’ 

Then rising from their seats, and directing their hands clasped in token 
of respect, towards where Bhagavat was, they addressed him thus: ‘ Ah! 
let Bhagavat deign to give us something, that we may render to it the 
homage due to him! Then Bhagavat, by his supernatural power, clipped 
raised a Stdpa 33 for the hair and the nails of Bhagavat.’” 


As specimens of the Abhidharma, we select the following 
passages : *4 

“ Again, O Bhagavat, The Bédhisattva,®> to whom it belongs to live 
in Perfection of wisdom, to meditate on that, must not stop at form, nor 
at sensation, nor at idea, nor at conceptions, nor at consciousness.26 Why 
so? Because if he stops at form, he lives in the notion that form exists ; 
he lives not in Perfection of wisdom. And so, if he stops at sensation, at 
idea, at conceptions, at consciousness, he lives in the notion that all these 


have an existence ; he lives not in Perfection of wisdom. Why so? Be- 
cause he who lives in that notion, grasps not at Perfection of wisdom, 
brings not his faculties up to it, does not attain to it. Not attaining to 
Perfection of wisdom, he will not reach omniecience, because he grasps 
at that which is intangible. Why so? Because, to one in the state of 


33 §. p. 97 of this Journal. 

% §. Introduction, pp. 469, 470, 474, 475. 

% i. e. He who possesses the essence of Bodhi, or of the inte) ce of Buddha, 
a title originally applied to those disciples of Buddha who next to himself, 
in the orller of perfection. But the theistic speculation of later times among the 
Buddhists, devised a system of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, wholly immaterial and 
superhuman,—the latter bearing the same relation to the former, that the creator 
of the world, according to the belief of the Brahmans, bears to the absolute and 
incommunicable Brahma. This system, however, is sometimes interpreted con- 
sistently with atheism; for the immaterial Buddhas are also regarded, it seems, 
us “ personifications of the five elements, the five sensible qualities, and the five 
senses, that is, of the natural phenomena of the sensible world.” S. Introduc- 
tion, p. 116-120. 

36 t ese five: form, sensation, idea, conceptions, consciousness, are the intel- 
lectual attributes which, on the Buddhist theory of causes, unite in the think- 
ing and sensitive principle, the moment that birth occurs. ‘‘ They constitute in 
man,” says M. Burnouf, “the domain of intelligence, since they embrace the 
several phases of the fact of knowledge, from the starting point which is as it 
were the occasion of it, that is, form,” (something to be known) “ to the conclu- 
sion, which is consciousness.” 8S. Introduction, p. 513. Abt > 
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Perfection of wisdom, form is intangible, and the same is true of sensation, 
idea, conceptions, consciousness,—all which are things intangible to one 
in the state of Perfection of wisdom.” 


“ Then said Sariputtra to Subhati: ‘Why then, O Subhati, should not 
the Bédhisattva be considered as void of Perfection of wisdom, since form 
is void of inherent nature, and since the same is true of sensation, idea, 
conceptions, consciousness, all which are void of inherent nature; while 
even omniscience itself is void of inherent nature ?’ 

To this Subhuti replied: ‘That is it, O Sariputtra, that is it exactly. 
Yes, form is void of any inherent nature ; and the same is true of sensa- 
tion, idea, conceptions, consciousness, all which are void of inherent 
nature. So, O Sariputtra, Perfection of wisdom itself is void of inherent 
nature, and it is the same with omniscience. Perfection of wisdom is 
void of attributes of Perfection of wisdom. Attribute itself. is void of 
inherent nature. Subject itself is void of inherent nature. Inherent na- 
ture itself is void of attributes of inherent nature.’” : 


“Then said Subhati to Bhagavat: ‘If any one, O Bhagavat, asks: the 
question: Shall a man, the production of a. magic illusion, pat 
omniscience, approach omniscience, attain to omniscience 

vat, must this question be answered?’ 'T'o this Bhagavat replied: 
‘As to that, I have something to ask thee, Subhuti; explain the mat- 
ter for thyself’—‘It is well, O Bhagavat,’ said Subhdti, who prepared 
to listen, and Bhagavat began: ‘How seems it to thee, O Subhiti? Is 
illusion one thing and form another? Is illusion one thing and sen- 
sation another; idea, another; conceptions, another; consciousness, 
another?’ Subhuti replied: ‘ No, Bhagavat ; no, illusion is not one thing, 
and form another. Form itself is illusion, and illusion itself isform. No, 
Bhagavat, illusion is not one thing, and sensation, another; idea, another. 
Sensation, idea, conceptions, O Bhagavat, are themselves illusion. No, 
Bhagavat, illusion is not one thing and consciousness another. Con- 
sciousness itself is illusion ; illusion itself, O Bhagavat, is consciousness.” 

The question now arises, when were these books of Nepal 
brought to their present state? Upon this point M. Burnouf 
has thrown much light, by a critical comparison of the 
books with one another, guided by traditions relative to the 
three great councils of the Buddhists, which are said to have 
been held in the first, the hundredth, and the four hundredth 
year after the Master’s death, or, according to the best 
ascertained chronology, between B. C. 543 and B. C. 143. A 
generally received tradition is, that each of these councils 
made a compilation of the Law of Buddha: the. first, in 
obedience to an injunction of his, respecting the per- 
petuation of his doctrine, and the others, with a view to 
determine what should be regarded as the true Law, in 
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opposition to misconceptions which threatened to destroy 
the identity of the faith. Now, with this tradition corres- 
ponds the actual state of the Nepalese texts, for the different 
phases of Buddhism which they exhibit, sometimes even in 
one and the same book, imply a repeated remodelling of an- 
cient documents. 'Though the Buddhists themselves believe 
the doctrine of their Scriptures to have been preserved un- 
altered, by means of the consultations of their successive 
councils, yet it is easy to see that, if these councils per- 
formed the work attributed to them by tradition, different 
doctrinal views would be very likely to creep into ‘their 
scriptural texts. 

It. follows, of course, that the Sanskrit books of Nepal 
were not completed as we have them, by the first Buddhist 
council. Nor can even the latest of the councils have made 
' the collection such as we find it, in all respects, since it 
includes some works to which are affixed the names of indi- 
vidual disciples of Buddha, as their authors, which therefore 
must have become a part of the body of sacred literature, 
subsequently to the time when the Canon of inspired Scrip- 
ture, or that resting upon the authority of Buddha alone, 
was finally settled. Besides, the doctrine implied in the 
Tantras departs too widely, from what we have reason to 
regard as primitive Buddhism, to admit the supposition of 
their having been authorized by any one of the Buddhist 
councils. 

Those parts of this collection to which our author gives 
the name of the simple Sutra, are unquestionably the nearest 
to being a genuine specimen of the compilation first made ; 
for it were reasonable to presume, that the discourses of 
Buddha, having been once authenticated, would be the least 
altered in the process of later compilation ; and accordingly 
it is now ascertained, that the simple Sutra shows compar- 
atively few marks of having been retouched. Yet some 
interpolations are discoverable here, as for) instance, those 
references to persons who lived long after Buddha, and 
allusions to certain sects, the origin of which is referred by 
tradition to the age of the third council. In those. parts, 
even, of the simple Sutra which present none of these 
anachronisms, there are “such striking and numerous points 
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of resemblance,” in the language of M. Burnouf, “to the 
legends in which Aséka figures, the king who is made 
contemporaneous with the second council, that one cannot 
separate them from one another.” *’ All three of the coun- 
cils, then, must have contributed to give its reading in the 
Nepalese collection, even to the simple Sutra. 

So, too, in the Vinaya, and even in those portions of it 
which appear to give the most primitive traditions, there is 
an air of resemblance to the Asoka-legends, which indicates 
that this also, was recast as recently as when the second 
council was held. 

The higher speculation and systematic form of doctrine 
distinguishing certain parts of the Sutra-division of the Bud- 
dhist Canon, required for its development, in the opinion of 
M. Burnouf, at least as long a time as the interval between 
the first and third councils ; according to which these parts 
are to be regarded as not of higher antiquity than the last 
council. 

“In trath,” says M. Burnouf, “ the high esteem in which they _ parts 
of the Sutra presenting a matured form of doctrine) are still held, at the 
present time, in the north, where they pass, as I have elsewhere said, for 


the very word of Buddha, is to a certain extent, an argument in favor of 
this opinion ; to which may be added, that in them are found those pieces 
of poetry of some length, of which the language is not pure Sanskrit,— 
@ circumstance coinciding quite remarkably, with the tradition which 
places in Cashmere and under a king of a foreign race, the meeting and 
the labor of the third council.” 


The doctrine of the Abhidharma being so much the same 
with that of the elaborated parts of the Sutra, the antiquity 
of the third division of the Canon of the Buddhists, must 
also be limited by the time of the meeting of the third 
council. 

Thus we find among the Buddhist books of Nepal, pro- 
ductions of two distinct periods, of which the first embraces 
the three councils, and the second begins upon the final set- 
tlement of the Canon, when the names of individuals could 
give authority to works explanatory of the Buddhist faith. 
As to the limits of this latter period, our author divides it 
into two ages: first, “‘ the middle age of Buddhist literature,” 
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terminating with the entire disappearance. of the Buddhists 
from the country in which their religion was first promul- 
gated,—to which he assigns those works of the Nepalese 
collection, bearing the names of authors, which are colored 
by the circumstances of life in India; ‘and then, “the 
modern age of the literature of the Buddhists, extending 
down to. times sensibly near to our own,’’?—to which he 
refers all ;works of this collection, the doctrine of which 
seems to have been affected by the use of a foreign language 
in instruction, as is the case in his opinion, with some, or 
which in any other manner show that they were written out 
of India. 

‘The Tantras are assigned by M. ‘Burnouf to the period of 
the councils, on the ground of their not bearing the names 
of authors, but their contents seem to us to require them to 
be: referred rather to the middle age of Buddhist literature, 
as he defines it; yet they may not be the compositions of 
authors,, but;mere compilations of popular usages, which 
without the, support. of any authority, became conten 
with the profession of Buddhism. 


~ Our next inquiry is, what view of primitive Buddhism: is 
given in, those portions of the books we have been de- 
seribing, which, on a critical examination, appear to be the 
most ancient ?—an inquiry of the highest interest, in. itself, 
and indispensable tothe understanding of the later develop- 
ments, of the Buddhist system,—for, so long as it is undeter- 
mined ;whether, or not; the most ancient of these Sanskrit 
documents havea higher antiquity than any of the: Pali 
Buddhist books of Ceylon and Farther India, the former 
are the most original..of, all sources which can be consulted, 
for the, purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the system from 
its beginnings. It enters, however, into the plan of our 
author’s researches on the history of Buddhism, to examine 
critically these Pali books also ; from them, therefore, may 
be derived, before long, confirmations, or modifications of 
the views which we now take. Certain traditions gen- 
erally current among the Buddhists, and some ‘incidental 
to the Pali books in the before mp 
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prepared ‘us to find striking coincidences, as well as very 


instructive points of difference, between that body of Bud 
dhist literature and the Nepalese collection. 

But our limits will allow us to notice only some of the most 
prominent characteristics of primitive Buddhism, as at present 
understood. The ultimate object which Buddha proposed 
for attainment, was deliverance from subjection to the law 
of transmigration. According to the prevalent religious 
opinion of his age in India, the rewards as well as punish- 
ments allotted to the soul at death, endure only in proportion 
to the amount of the balance of good, or evi!, in the actions 
of this life ; so that each departed soul must, sooner or later, 
enter again upon a state of probation, to be succeeded Ly 
another retribution, and this by another probation, and so 
on, through a wearisome succession of dliaitgee of being, 
until at last that perfection has been attained, of which the 


appropriate recompense is the enjoyment of the final rest, 


or absorption in the Deity. Buddha, on the contrary, 
appears to have held out the prospect of ‘avoiding’ this 
lengthened trial of successive transmigrations, by entering 
immediately at death — a state of absolute tranquillity, 
never to be interrupted. The ‘name hé gave to this state 
is Nirvéna,—a term employed, indeed, by Brahman ‘phi- 
losophers, to denote the supreme end of man, but which 
must have been used by Buddha in a special sense, a8 the 
whole tendency of his teaching was atheistic. The term 
itself is equivocal ; its etymological signification is extine- 
tion, and a passage in one of the Sanskrit books of Nepal 
illustrates it, by a comparison of the supreme state to the 
going out of a lamp, or of a fire, for want of fuel ; but every 
thing depends upon what the term refers to, as being extin- 


-guished, whether the very essence of the soul, or the attri+ 


butes and manifestations of its existence, in other words, its 
individuality, or whether simply all impressions on the-soul 
from what is external to it. There is reason to suppose, that 
Buddhist usage has at different times, connected each of 
these views with the expression Nirvana ; which one of them 
in particular was entertained by Buddha himself, we have 
not been able to form.a decided opinion. Our author be- 
lieves, that he intended by Nirvana a complete “annihi- 
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lation of the thinking subject.” ** The primitive Buddhist 
theory of cause and effect, however, seems to imply, that 
he attributed a necessary existence to the. thinking subject, 
for, while he reduces every thing objeetive, including both 
sensible objects and ideas, to illusion, as their final cause, it 
appears to follow, that he supposed a subject of illusion 
existing per se. Indeed, this is observed by M. Bunous 
himself.* 

The means which Buddha directed to be used for the 
taining the supreme good, were chiefly moral. It was the 
sum of his teachings, that desire must be loosened from all 
objects of sense, ‘as a drop of water falls off from the lotus- 
leaf; ’ he, however, enforced this detachment from sensible 
objects, on principles which involved the denial of reality in 
any thing objective, and he required his disciples to possess 
themselves of these principles by deep meditation, as a condi- 
tion of their reaching Nirvana. Voluntary poverty, chastity, 
knowledge, energy, patience, charity, or self-sacrifice for the 
good of others, which, in the course of, time, received the 
name of “ the six transcendent perfections,”’ were the special 
duties inculcated by the new Teacher ; and it is worthy of 
notice, that a pure spirit pervades the ancient Buddhist 
legends, which, as contrasted with the moral laxity of 
those of the Brahmans, evinces at least a temporary refor- 
mation of morals in India, effected by Buddha. It cannot 
be doubted, indeed, that the more elevated idea of the 
social position of woman, belonging, as we have reason to 
suppose, to primitive Buddhism,” must itself have exerted 
no little influence, in favor of a superior tone of morality. 

There was probably, even in the lifetime, of Buddha, 
the beginning of an organization of his followers into a 
community of their own. During the rainy season, from 
July to November, they either passed their time in solitude, 
or availed themselves of offers of hospitality, to seek to 
gain proselytes to the new religion. But as soon as clear 
skies. returned, they regularly assembled for conference 
with each other and with their Master. The Vihdra, which 
was in after times a monastery, or convent, seems to 
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have been, at first, a mere shelter, hastily raised for these 
periodical assemblies. That structures of this sort were 
eventually succeeded by permanent edifices, designed for 
fixed abode, is probably to be ascribed to the increase of the 
number of the Buddhists, as well as to an incipient feeling 
of alienation between them and the re&t of society, making 
it’ disagreeable, or impracticable for them, to throw. them- 
selves upon private hospitality, and leading them to desire'a 
more intimate and longer continued intercourse with one 
another, than their occasional conventions allowed. On this 
supposition, the view which the legends give of the original 
destination of the Vihara, as a place of meeting after the 
rains, is perfectly reconcilable with the fact which might 
seem to contradict it, that at the present time, the Buddhist 
monasteries, every where; have their largest number’ of 
inmates, during the rainy season. But whether or’ not 
the disciples of Buddha adopted monastic habits of life 
under his immediate direction, their periodical . assemblies 
afforded ground for the exercise of discipline, and for the 
recognition of degrees of rank and authority among ‘them. 
Accordingly, M. Burnouf’s researches’ have shown, that’ all 
candidates for the Assembly were required not: only to make 
an explicit profession of their faith, but also to-conform to 
other regulations adapted to organize them into a community 
by themselves : such as, that no one should be admitted ‘to 
membership while bound by any other. social ties, and that 
age and attainments should distinguish one member from 
another. In this connection, we may add a few words re- 
specting the rite of confession, which made an important 
part of primitive Buddhist discipline. W a 
The reports which have come through European mission- 
aries and others, from time to time since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that the Buddhists practica confession, have led some to 
suppose that the rite referred to is identical with auricular 
confession, and must have been borrowed from a»Christian 
source. But our Sanskrit texts prove a rite of confession to 
have been observed by the Buddhists, even in ‘the earliest 
times, under the form of personal acknowledgment’of' injury 
done to a fellow being, or of a “public declaration of one’s 
fault before the Assembly of the mendicants, the depositaries 
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and guardians of the Law,’ to use the language of M. Bur- 
nouf,—which latter form was, as our author intimates, an 
easy transition from the other, since the Assembly might 
properly feel itself aggrieved by any misdemeanor of one of 
its pledged and responsible members. Moreover, M. Burnouf 
connects this phenomenon of confession among the early 
Buddhists, with an essential point of doctrine, as held. by 
them. 

The most ancient legends,” he says, “represent it as firmly estab- 
lished; and it may be easily seen to connect itself with the very founda- 
tions of the Buddhist faith. The fatal law of transmigration, which, 
we know, attaches recompenses to good actions and penalties to bad, 
allows also of making amends for the one by the othex, as it offers to 
the guilty person the chance of recovering himself by the practice of 
virtue. Hence comes that expiation which occupies so large a place in 
the Brahman law. This theory passed into Buddhism, which received 
it entire, together with so many other elements of the Hindu social 
state, but it there took a peculiar form, by which its practical applica- 
tion was sensibly modified. The Buddhists continued to believe with 
the Brahmans in the making amends for bad actions by good, for they 
admitted with these, that the latter are fatally rewarded, as well as that 
the former are fatally punished. But since, on the other hand, they did 
not believe in the moral efficacy of the tortures and inflictions by which, 
according to the Brahmans, the guilty person might efface his crime, 
expiation was naturally reduced to its principle, that is, to the sentiment 
of repentance, and the only form which it took in practice, was that of 
acknowledgment, or confession.” 4! 


There is, therefore, every reason to believe, that the sup- 
position of an identity, or affinity of the rite of confession, as 
practiced by the Buddhists in more modern times, either in 
respect to its form, or its import, with auricular confession, is 
altogether erroneous, although the representations of travel- 
lers may, perhaps, have afforded some ground for it. . 

But to be a follower of Buddha did not necessarily involve 
the assumption of the vows, and submission to the regimen 
of the Assembly. It appears that, from the very first, some of 
those who attached themselves to his party, were received as 
believers in what he taught, without being required to comply 
with the strict rules prescribed to members of the Assembly. 
These unconsecrated followers of Buddha were called 
Updsakas, or attendants. They are clearly distinguished 
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from those under vows, in the following passage, taken from 
one of the legends of the collection of Nepal : # 


“What does the mendicant state require ?’—‘It requires the observ- 
ance during one’s whole life of the rules of chastity.’—*‘ That is impossi- 
ble; is there no other way ?’—‘There is another, my friend; it is to 
become. an Upasaka.’—‘ What does. this state require ?’—‘ It. requires 
the keeping of oneself, during life, from every inclination to murder, to 
theft, to pleasure, to falsehood and to the use of intoxicating liquors.’” 


Another rite, now ascertained to have been associated with 
the profession of Buddhism, even in primitive times, but 
which, as seen to be practiced by modern Buddhists, has 
been supposed by some to have been borrowed from Chris- 
tians, is the veneration of relics. The Sanskrit texts repre- 
sent this rite as very early established among the followers 
of Buddha, for they refer its institution to his own command ; 
and the explanation of it which readily suggests itself on a 
little reflection, is such as to carry back the rite to a very 
ancient date, without implying strict truth in the tradition 
respecting its having been instituted by Buddha himself. | 

“ The objections just made,” says M. Burnouf,* “to the account of the 
authors of the legends, are at once removed, if instead of attributing to 
Sakya the idea of causing his remains to be honored, we ruppose this to 
have originated immediately after his death, with his earliest disciples, who 
were doubtless inspired with it by sentiments of respect and regret, en- 
tirely accordant with human nature. To be led to render to Sakya 
honors. worthy of a sovereign, his disciples had only to remember.that 
he belonged to the royal race of the Sakyas; to be led piously to pre- 
serve his remains, they had only to recall to mind that their Master 
had been a man, of whom there was now left nothing but these poor 
remains. Sakya, to them, had entered into the state of complete annihi- 
lation; at all events, however this annihilation was understood, there was 
an end of his mortal person, inasmuch as it was to return no more to this 
world. It was therefore a proof of their being profoundly penetrated with 
thoughts of Sakya, that they piously gathered up all that was left of him, 
and the worship paid to his remains could not but result naturally, from 
the conviction entertained, that death destroys the entire man.” , _ 


This view of our author we adopt, yet with a slight 
modification, for we regard the veneration of relics as a rite 
to which the Buddhists were very early and instinctively 
prompted, not simply by a natural reverence for the person 
of Buddha, but also by that feeling of the need of some object 
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of'worship, innate in the soul, which at length, as we know, 
brought out new forms of theism, even from the atheism of 
primitive Buddhism. This leads us to notice the relations 
of Buddha’s teachings to the Hindu mythology. 

There is no evidence that he used any direct influence 
to put a stop to the worship of the Brahman deities; if 
the most ancient legends may be relied upon, the evidence 
is to the contrary. But his theory of cause and effect, mak- 
ing every thing objective to be an illusion, and his view of 
the chief end of man as consisting in a state of vacant’ sub- 
jectivity, if not of absolute annihilation, undermined all 
belief in a Supreme Deity, or in the existence of creating 
and disposing powers, superior only to humanity. It would 
seem, that while he spread principles of atheism which 
tended to the abolishment of all religious worship, he yet 
prudently provided for the toleration and ultimate triumph 
of his doctrine, by not making a direct attack upon the 
established worship of the deities of his country. The 
tendency of his doctrine to subordinate religious worship to 
social virtue, is illustrated in an interesting and instructive — 
manner, by the following extract from a legend : 

“ One day when Bhagavat was at Sravasti, in the Djétavana, in the garden 
of Anatha-pindika, he thus addressed the Devotees: ‘ Brahma, O Devotees, 
is with those families in which father and mother are fully honored, fully 
venerated, served with perfect complacence. Why so?—Because to the 
son of a family, father and mother are, according to the Law, Brahma 
himself. The Preceptor,(the Brahman teacher,) O Devotees, is with those 
families in which father and mother are fully honored, fully venerated, 
served with perfect complacence. Why so?—Because to the son of a fam- 
ily, father and mother are, according to the Law, the Preceptor himself. 
The sacrificial fire, O Devotees, is with those families in which father and 
mother are fully honored, fully venerated, served with perfect complacence. 
Why so ?—Because to the son of a ae father and mother are, according 
to the Law, the sacrificial fire itself. The (domestic) fire, O Devotees, is 
with those families in which father and mother are fully honored, fully 
venerated, served with perfect complacence. Why so ?—Because to the 
son of a family, father and mother are, according to the Law, the domes- 
tic fire itself. The Déva, (Indra,) O Devotees, is with those families 
in which father and mother are fully honored, fully venerated, served 
with perfect complacence. Why so ?—Because to the son of a family, 
father and mother are, according to the Law, the Déva himself.” 
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The books of Nepal, however, give evidence that, in the 
course of time, perhaps at no very late period, while some 
Buddhists denied reality to all objective existence, and were 
atheists, in consistency with their Master’s personal instruc- 
tions, others so far departed from the principles of. their 
religion, as to make a deity of Buddha himself, and even to 
apotheosize their metaphysical speculations. 

We might notice other important results of M. Burnouf ig 
examination of these Sanskrit documents ; but hoping that 
what we have written may lead the reader to draw upon the 
rich stores of our author’s own work directly, for additional 
st ga we here take leave of it. 
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PROFESSOR LASSEN’S 


ANTIQUITIES OF INDIA. 


Ir we leave out of view the researches of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, which led to no results of much importance to the 
cause of learning, the languages, literature and institutions 
of India may be said to have been first investigated by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded in 1784, through the 
influence of Sir William Jones, who became its first Presi- 
dent, and brought into its service his enthusiasm, persever- 
ance and elegant scholarship ; and in later times, the very 
valuable works of Colebrooke, Wilson, and others, have 
made us still farther indebted to British scholars, for our 
knowledge of India. But the scholars of Continental Europe 
soon took up the interesting inquiries, which were sug- 
gested by the opening of India to the learned world; nor 
can it be questioned, that they have done the most, to 
reduce to a consistent whole the new materials of knowl- 
edge, obtained by the establishment of the British empire on 
the Ganges. The ingenuity, acuteness and patient labor of 
Bopp, applied to the language of the Brahmans, have made the 
University of Berlin to be the head-quarters in Europe for the 
study of the Sanskrit; while the refined aesthetical discern- 
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ment of August Wilhelm v. Schlegel, and Lassen’s power of 
critical and genial research, exercised over the who.e widen- 
ing field of Hindu literature, have caused the science of 
Hindu antiquity to strike its deepest roots at Bonn, the 
seat of another German University. The French nation, 
also, may justly claim to have taken no inconsiderable part, 
by its Burnouf, in bringing our knowledge of the lan- 
guages and literature of India, to its present degree of 
maturity. 

We are led to make these remarks by the publication of 
the first part of Professor Lassen’s Indische Alterthums- 
kunde,\—a work designed to be a critical digest of all the 
researches of the last sixty years, relative to the antiquities 
of India. Something similar was attempted in 1800, by 
Thomas Maurice, in his Indian Antiquities ; but the original 
sources of information could then be used only to a limited 
extent. Another similar work was published at Kénigsberg, 
in 1830, by Professor P. v. Bohlen; which rests upon a 
broader foundation, yet is not quite trustworthy, having 
been written on a theory with respect to the influence of 
Hindu civilization upon the Egyptian, as its title intimates : 
Das alte Indien, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Aegypten ; 
and besides, some of the most important original sources 
have been rendered accessible only since v. Bohlen wrote. 
The work of Professor Lassen, to judge of it by the speci- 
men before us, is in all respects, more to be relied upon. 
We propose to give an outline of this first part, in the fol- 
lowing pages. 
- The work begins with a rapid, though very instructive 
sketch of the geography of India, after the éxample of that 
father of scientific geography, Professor Carl Ritter,—with 
constant reference to the connection between geography and 
history. The mountain-ranges, mountain-passes and river- 
courses of the peninsula, the gradual descent from its snow- 
capped heights to tropical plains, its extent in latitude, and its 
connections with adjacent countries, are considered with a 
view to the question of the origin of the Hindus, and the 
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course of their migrations, the climate and vegetation of 
India, the direction of its commerce in ancient times, its 
political subdivisions and the religious conceptions peculiar 
to its native inhabitants. After this, our author takes up the 
history of India, commencing with an extensive ethnological 
analysis of the present population, which he proves to be 
made up of at least two distinct races, the one an indigeyous 
and the other a foreign. The history of the country, in the 
stricter sense, is divided into two principal periods, of which 
the earlier, or that of the independence of the Hindus, extends 
down to the Muhammedan conquest, while the latter embraces 
the whole time since the invasion of Mahmid of Ghizneh, or 
A. D. 1000, during which the destinies of the Hindus have 
become more and more linked with those of western nations. 
The former of these periods is subdivided by the epoch of 
the death of Buddha, or B. C. 543, for the promulgation of 
Buddhism was an event which caused, to use our author’s 
words, “a more lasting and a wider schism in the entire 
development of Hindu nationality,” than had before occurred. 
“To this is to be added,” as he also observes,? “that the 
history of India is better ascertained, and has a firmer chro- 
nological foundation, from the time of the promulgation of 
Buddhism. The Buddhist literature, moreover, forms the 
line of separation between the ancient and the more modern 
monuments of the spirit of Brahmanism, and therefore marks 
for us, the commencement of the more recent age of India 
under Brahman institutions.” 'The Buddhist schism was 
also, contemporaneous with the establishment of the dynasty 
of the Achaemenid in Persia, which led to the extension 
of the Persian power to the Indus, and thus became the 
means of the acquisition of the earliest knowledge of India 
in the west, obtained through Hecateus and Herodotus. 
The subdivision of the period before Buddha into the age 
of the Védas and the epic age, though distinctly marked 
in the history of the Hindu religion, is left out of view 
by our author in this part of his work, as our limited 
acquaintance with the Véda-literature admits of only par- 
tial inferences from it, respecting the political state of 
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the: Hindus in that remote antiquity to which it carries us 
back.* 

Having in this manner defined the periods of Hindu his- 
tory, Professor Lassen inquires into the historical value of 
the epic and puranic traditions, which are the principal 
original sources to be consulted, with respect to the most 
ancient times. He then discusses the deeply interesting 
question, whence came that race which he has shown on 
ethnological grounds, not to be indigenous to India; and 
adds a few pages on the earliest traditions it has preserved 
‘of its abode in India. 


We must notice some of the geographical points laid down 
by our author, but we shall dwell more particularly on his 
historical conclusions. 

The application of the name of India, to the whole coun- 
try now so called, has no native authority. We derive it 
from Herodotus, who seems to have extended over the 
whole interior eastward of the river Indus, the name Hidhu, 
or Hendu, which, as we know from a cuneiform inscription 
of Darius Hystaspes, and from the Zendavesta, was given by 
the ancient Persians to a part of India watered by this river. 
The Arabs, also, even before Muhammed’s day, applied the 
name Hind, to the whole of India ; and in later times, gave 
to the country of the Indus the distinctive appellation Sind, 
which, as well as the old Persian Hindu, comes fom the 
original Sanskrit name of the river Indus, Sindhu. Hin- 
dustan, or the land of the Hindus, is a modern Persian name, 
of Muhammedan origin, denoting either the whole of India 
on this side of the Ganges, or more specifically that part 
of it which lies north of the Vindya mountains. The 
name of the land of the Hindus, which appears in their own 
traditions, is Arydvarta, or land of the Aryas, and includes 
only so much of Hither India, as is between the Himalaya 
and the Vindya, or what is more commonly known as Central 
India. This traditional name is of much importance, on ac- 
count of its affinity to certain names of countries and people 


3 From the last number of the Oriental Journal published at Bonn, we learn 
that Dr. Roth of Tubingen has recently contributed to enlarge our knowledge 
of India in the age of the Védas, by a work entitled: Zur Literatur und 
Geschichte des Weda. Stuttgart: 1846. 
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of Iran, which occur in the Zendavesta, as well as in the 
writings of Greek historians and geographers, and in the 
Sassanidan inscriptions. It affords an argument respecting 
the origin of the Hindus. 

The Himalaya, in its whole extent, bounds India not only 
on the north, but also on the east and west; and nature seems 
not to have provided for national intercourse to any extent, 
across this stupendous barrier, except on the west, where an 
easy pass through Kabul, opens a way of communication 
between Central India and the countries westward of the 
Indus, which is of much historical note. But with its long 
line of projecting coast, India could scarcely fail of inter- 
course with other countries, by sea. Accordingly, there are 
traditions of an age prior to the Christian era by at least two 
centuries, relative to the planting of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
which imply that the Hindus were then accustomed to 
coasting navigation; and probably, the foreign commerce of 
the ports on the western coast of India, of which the author 
of the Periplus of the Erythreean sea gives an account, had 
long before his time brought India into communication with 
the commercial depéts of the Persian Gulf, and with Baby- 
lonia, Southern Arabia and Egypt. The astronomical science 
of the Hindus seems to have been borrowed in part from 
Babylonia, and possibly, their richly wrought rock-cut tem- 
ples were designed in imitation of the sculptured caverns 
of Egypt. Early in the Christian era, as we have reason 
to believe, the doctrines of Buddhism were conveyed from 
India to Java. 

The peninsula of India is divided by the Vindya into two 
parts, which differ widely from each other in their geograph- 
ical features. 'To the north of this line of mountains, we 
have what is denominated Hindustan in the restricted sense, 
which is mostly a lowland, watered by the Ganges and the 
Indus, with their tributaries. To the south, on the other 
hand, stretches the Dekhan, so called from the Sanskrit 
word dakshina, signifying southern, which may be char- 
acterized as a table-land. There is a difference also, be- 
tween the country of the Indus and that of the Ganges. 
The former has a comparatively limited cultivation, for the 
munsins only skirt along its eastern borders, and lying so far 
to the west, it belongs geographically, rather to Iran than to 
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India; it is also separated from the country of the Ganges 
by an extensive sandy waste. But the latter is a broad, 
sunny region, fertilized by abundant rains, and sheltered on 
all sides by mountains ; while in the midst of it rolls a majes- 
tic river, opening to the sea. This lowland was marked 
by nature, for a seat of agriculture, a centre of commerce, an 
abode of civilization and empire ; and it became historically, 
the scene of those conflicts which prepared the way for the 
founding of Hindu states; of the ripening of the religious 
and civil institutions of the Hindus; of the elevation to 
magnificence and the sinking into decay of successive dy- 
nasties of so-called “universal sovereigns.” But the table- 
land of the Dekhan, supported along its outer limits by 
mountain-ranges, appropriately called Ghats, or steps to 
the water’s edge, is cut up, in the interior, by lines of 
mountains which traverse from one Ghat to the other. 
Owing moreover, to its general inclination eastward, most of 
its rivers flow into the Bay of Bengal; and only one of 
these, the Mahanada, is navigable into the interior.. The 
history of the Dekhan, therefore, no less than that of the 
country of the Ganges, was to a great extent determined by 
its physical character, for this south-country has always 
been the seat of numerous independent principalities, with 
no high degree of civilization ; and supposing the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Central India to have been at some period, 
displaced by the immigration of a powerful foreign race, 
we might expect to find remains of them, if any erie 
in the fastnesses of the Dekhan. 

But nature has not made the Dekhan inaccessible, or ap- 
proachable only with difficulty, from the region of plenty, 
civilization and paramount power on the other side of the 
Vindya. On the contrary, this separating barrier recedes 
from the western sea-coast, and breaks off into a gradual 
slope upon Bengal and Orissa on the east,—thus leaving 
two passages open, for intercommunication between the 
north and the south ; and besides these, there are practicable 
passes directly across the Vindya. Here again, history is 
found to have conformed to the geography of the country ; 
for the Hindus have ancient traditions referring to the 
peaceful settlement of individuals of their race, as well as 
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to an enterprize of conquest by their ancestors, in Southern 
India. 

The important productions of the soil and the animals of 
India are made the subject of several distinct sections of 
Professor Lassen’s work, in which special attention is given 
to a comparison of their names with those of the same plants, 
or anime!s in other countries, and the nomenclature of nat- 
ural history, in the classics, and in the languages of modern 
Europe, zeceives many interesting illustrations. At the same 
time, a pleasing surprise is awakened to find, that India is 
probably the native country of so many of the necessaries 
of life, as well as luxuries, of the nations of the west. 


We come now to our author’s analysis of the population 
of India. Much labor appears to have been bestowed upon 
this part of his work, and it materially enriches the science 
of ethnology. A comparison of the population of Hindustan 
with that of the Dekhan, generally considered, discovers to 
us. at once, two distinct races. We find indeed, the same 
physical traits in the people of the south as in those of the 
north, except that the southern complexion is, in general, 
the darkest ; but, what is of the highest moment with respect 
to national affinity, two distinct classes of languages are 
found to prevail on the opposite sides of the line of the 
Vindya. The languages of the Dekhan, as classified by 
Professor Lassen, are the Tuluva, the Malabar, the Tamul, 
the Telinga, the Karnata, and the Singhalese, the relations 
of which to the Sanskrit he sums up as follows : 4 

“A more critical investigation of the lan ages of the Dekhan has 
shown, that they have been enriched from the Sanskrit, but are quite 
independent of it, as to their origin. Their phonetic system is distinct, 
and so the fundamental] part of their vocabularies, embracing the words 
in most common use; and farther, what is decisive, their matical 
structure is peculiar. With this philological fact snort the tradi- 
tions of the Dekhan, indicating, as they do, that the Dekhanese were 
originally in a rude state, and that settlers from the north brought to 
them their civilization. The traditions of the continent agree here 


with those of the island of Ceylon, and the phenomena of the religious and 
litical state of the Dekhan, at the present time, establish the fact of its 


rdhy Lagoltg its civilization from that source. Its alphabets, also, came 


from the north. Yet certain peculiarities are likewise found, which not 
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being referable to Arya teachers, must be considered as remains of usages 
properly belonging to the south-country. Nor has the civilization brought 
from the north, penetrated every where; many tribes are met with in the 
Dekhan, which have adopted only a part, sometimes more, and some- 
times less, of the imported culture ; one indeed, that of the Tuda in the 
Nilagiri, had, until within a short time, received no such civilizing 
influence.” 

_ The Dekhanese are regarded by our author as aborigines 
of India. The important fact however, here established, is 
that the natives of the south, and the Aryas, or Sanskrit- 
speaking people of Hindustan, are not kindred to each other, 
and that the former received their civilization from the lat- 
ter. But in the Vindya mountains is found a population 
not only distinct both in physical traits and language, from 
the Aryas, but in the one respect, and perhaps also in the 
other, differing from the population of the Dekhan. We 
refer to the Bhillas, Gondas, Paharias, and other tribes of 
mountaineers. 


“ The people of the Dekhan and the tribes of the Vindya,” says Profes- 
sor Lassen, “do not sustain the same relation to the Aryas. Among the 
former, with some not numerous exceptions, we find the religious and 


civil institutions of the Aryas, in company with languages which, though 
much modified by Arya accessions, are original and peculiar as to their 
forms and primitive words. Among the latter, wherever an original 
language has been retained, as among the Gondas, the Kandas, and the 
Paharias, there is nothing of the civilization of the Aryas, or merely a 
sprinkling of it; but, wherever, on the other hand, Arya civilization has 
penetrated, and prevailed, as among the Kolas of Guzerat and others, the 
language of the Aryas has also come into use ; and the same is true even 
where but little of that civilization has been communicated, as among the 
Bhillas. The influence of the Aryas appears, therefore, to have varied 
in its kind ; which, as it seems to us, can be explained only by supposing, 
that they came to the Dekhan in feeble numbers, as proselyting and 
civilizing settlers, who could disseminate their culture, not their lan- 
guage ; but that they came upon the Vindya, and into the north-western 
part of the Dekhan, not only as individual representatives of a more 
cultivated people, but as rulers of the land, as a conquering multitude, 
and displaced or subjugated the earlier inhabitants. The forefathers of 
the Mahrattas, for example, must have ascended as conquerors, at a remote 
period, from the valley of the Tapti to the highlands above it, Even 
where they have not taken exclusive possession of the open country, their 
numbers must have been sufficiently large, and their power sufficiently 
great, to give a predominance to their language. Some of the aborigines, 
as the Gondas and kindred tribes, were not reached by the dominion 
of the Aryas, and accordingly have preserved their own language.” 
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This view of the relation of the inhabitants of the Vindya 
to the Aryas, together with the fact that certain tribes exist 
in the Himalaya, as far west as Baluchistan, which seem 
to be allied to those of the Vindya, naturally lead us to sup- 
pose that these mountaineers represent an aboriginal popula- 
tion rent asunder, and driven in opposite directions, by the 
forcible advance of the Aryas into the land of the Ganges. 

How the Vindya-people are related to the Dekhanese is 
not yet fully determimed. That they differ from the people 
of the Dekhan in physical traits, has already been mentioned ; 
yet as this may have resulted from their different circum- 
stances of life, and from their not having intermarried with 
the Aryas, to the same extent with the inhabitants of South- 
ern India, the decision of the question in respect to their 
affinity to these, is thrown upon a comparison of languages. 
But the languages spoken in the Vindya are not yet suf- 
ficiently known to justify any conclusion on philological 
grounds. Should they be found to be fundamentally the 
same with those of the Dekhan, the legitimate inference 
will be, that the wild inhabitants of the Vindya exhibit the 
physical type originally borne by the Dekhanese, in common 
with themselves ; and in addition to this, should the rude 
tribes of the Himalaya just now alluded to, be found akin 
to those of the Vindya, we shall then be brought to the 
conclusion, that the entire population of India, so far as 
known, excepting the people whose primitive language was 
the Sanskrit, is of one family. On the other hand, should 
the languages of the Vindya and of the Dekhan prove to be 
not of the same stock, the inhabitants of this mountain- 
range and any other people elsewhere, of the same lineage, 
will then be placed together in a common contrast, both 
with the Aryas and the Dekhanese, as kindred to neither. 

This analysis of the population of India presents to us the 
people whose languages are based upon the Sanskrit, as of 
a foreign race, which having immigrated into Central India, 
drove away its aborigines to the mountain-fastnesses ; and 
then pressing southward, subdued some of the tribes of the 
Vindya ; after which, the limits of its civilization were still 
farther extended in the same direction, by peaceful colonies, 
or by individual emigrants who gained command over the 
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rude natives, through their superior knowledge and culti- 
vation. 

Let us now consider whence this race came into India. 
In the first place, the physical traits of the Aryas show 
them to belong to the Caucasian family of nations. The 
only apparent exception is the black skin of the Ben- 
galese, which, however, may be attributed either to a mix- 
ture of blood with some other race, or races, or to the 
climate, or to habits of life, or to all these and perhaps 
other special causes. Moreover, to use in part our author’s 
words, the geographical position of the older inhabitants 
of India relatively to the Aryas, makes it certain that 
the direction in which the latter spread themselves, was 
from west to east. ‘The mass of the Arya population 
is broadest in the west, reaching at the northwestern end 
of the Himalaya, far northward, while at the south-eastern 
end, the whole table-land is occupied by a Tibetan pop- 
ulation. It is also evident that the Aryas passed the 
Vindya mountains first, at their western termination ; for 
at the eastern extremity of this range, the wild tribe of the 
Paharias have even to this day maintained themselves ; and 
the Odras, inhabitants of Orissa, are represented as barbari- 
ans even in the Code of Manu, that is, some time after the 
Hindu institutions had been matured, and have received 
their culture from Bengal, on the east. 

“Tt is true,” as Professor Lassen says,6 “one might be disposed to 
regard the greater sanctity ascribed to the north, in the conceptions of the 
Hindus, as an unconscious reference to a closer connection which they 
formerly had with the countries of the north. To the north, into the 
Himalaya and beyond, are carried the abodes of most of the gods; the 
wondrous, sacred mount Meru is believed to be in the highest, remotest 
region of the north. Yet a more careful consideration will lead to the 
conviction, that these conceptions developed themselves first in India, and 
are to be accounted for by the peculiar natural features of the northern 
mountain-range. The daily looking upon the snow-peaks of the Himalaya, 
flashing their brightness down upon the plains, and strictly inaccessible, 
reports received of the wholly different character of the high table-land 
beyond, with its wide-spread, silent domains, of its clear, cloudless at- 


mosphere, and of the natural productions peculiar to it, could not fail to 
make this north the seat of the gods and the scene of prodigies.” 
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If we consult the tradition of the Hindus themselves on 
the subject of our present inquiry, we find indeed that it 
makes them indigenous to India; yet the position it assigns 
to the primitive seat of their religious and civil institutions 
in that country, is an important indication for us, of their true 
origin. This abode of primitive times is placed by tradition, 
on the confines of the waste which separates the country 
of the Indus from the valley of the Ganges. But the language 
of the Aryas enables us to trace them still farther westward, 
even to Iran; for the Sanskrit has a closer connection with 
the Zend, than with any other language of the Indo-European 
family. Here it deserves particular attention, that the near 
affinity of all the languages of Europe to the Sanskrit is, of 
itself, conclusive against supposing the Aryas to be indigenous 
to India, since it would require us on such a supposition to 
believe, that the original family-seat of all the European 
nations was India,—which is forbidden by the entire absence 
of any discoverable peculiarity derived from that country, in 
either the languages, customs, or manner of thinking of those 
nations. The Aryas may also be traced to Iran, by the iden- 
tity of their name with that which Herodotus gives to the 
Medes, *49-01, and which the Zendavesta attributes to the 
primogenitors of the Iranese, in the name of its sacred land: 
Airyanem Vaedjé, or land of the Aryas. Another important 
consideration is, that from the alpine country of Ghor, the 
traditionary seat of the Afghans, along the southern slope 
of the Hindukush mountains, and through the valley of the 
Kabul river, that is, from the borders of Iran to India, are found 
at intervals, clusters of inhabitants who in their character, 
religious belief and languages, so far as investigated, have 
resemblance both to the people of Iran and to the Hindus,— 
thus forming a chain by which the ethnologist is led to 
connect the latter with the former. To all these grounds 
for inferring that the Hindus came originally from Iran, 
may be added yet another, which is, that their doctrines and 
traditions have in some points a remarkable coincidence 
with those of the Iranese, not admitting of explanation as 
the result of neighborly communication, inasmuch as some 
significant “traditions and appellations known to both,” to 
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use our author’s words,’ have “ partly a different and partly 
an opposite acceptation with the one people, from that 
which they have with the other, showing that originally 
there must have been an agreement, which in the progress 
of time, after the separation of the two people, either 
became lost without leaving any trace, or was impaired by 
changes, or was turned to contrariety, by a schism ,of 
opinion.” 

This question of the origin of the Hindus was first dis- 
tinctly treated, we believe, in an essay by A. W. v. Schlegel, 
published in 1834, in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature of the United Kingdom; but we are not 
aware of its having been thoroughly discussed by any writer 
previous to Professor Lassen ; and no one who duly weighs 
the several arguments bearing upon it, which we have drawn 
from the pages of the work before us, can hesitate to approve 
of the decision of our author, that “the Arya inhabitants of 
India once lived united with the nations of Iran, and longer 
with them than with any other.” ® But Professor Lassen, 
extending his researches still farther, has even made a sug- 
gestion as to the particular locality of this primeval life in 
common, which we will give in his own language : ® 

“If we decide that the Aryas of India and the people of Iran originally 
had an abode in common, and that not in India, we shall at the same time 
be prepared to find a tradition of its locality, among the Iranese, rather 
than among the Hindus, We have already observed, that the Hindus 
have no such tradition, although they imagine to themselves a sacred land 
and seats of divinities, in the north of India. The people of Iran, on the 
contrary, plainly designate as a primitive’ abode, their iryanem Vaedjé, 
or land of the Aryas, which they place in the extreme east of the whole 
table-land of Iran, in the region of the sources of the Oxus and Yaxartes: 
by the death-bearer Ahriman it had been smitten with winter, and had 
only two summer months, with ten months of winter. .... We can think of 
no other region than the cold highlands on the western declivity of the 
Belurtag and Mustag, or of the sacred mount Berezat, (Borj,) which is in- 
voked in the Zendavesta as a fountain-head of waters, and of which the 
Hindus perhaps have preserved a reminiscence, inasmuch as in their 
mythical cosmography, they make the great rivers to flow from this region. 

That the primeval seat of the Iranese is to be looked for here, is an 
opinion very much strengthened by the fact, that we find offsets from 
their stock on both sides of this high eminence ; for the old settled inhab- 
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itants of Khasgar, Yarkand, Khotan, Aksu, Turfan and Khamil, are 
Tadshik, (of Bactrian descent,) and speak Persian; it is here alone that 
the Aryas spread themselves into the interior of Upper Asia,—their 
strongest and most vigorous germ seems to have been planted on this 


high mountain.” 


With this view, according to our author, coincides the 
Hebrew tradition respecting the primitive abode of mankind. 


“It may be added,” says Professor Lassen,!9 “that the land of Iran, 
in the widest sense, is represented in the well-known and venerable 
tradition of the Hebrews, which stands by itself on the side of the Shem- 
ites, as the country of the primogenitors of this second great branch of 
the Caucasian family of nations: the Shemites dwell south-west of 
that highland, their tradition points to the highland in the north-east, 
as their home. Whatever signification may be given to the tradition 
respecting Eden, its geography can not be satisfactorily explained, 
except by such a conception of it as may be ge rw to have 
been formed in the imagination of an ancient people,—having a found- 
ation of facts, while at the same time the great essential features are 
made prominent, and the unessential are set aside, so that the whole is 
embraced in a picture of simple, grand outline. Such a picture is made 
of Eden, if it is conceived of as compassed by the waters of the Tigri 
and Euphrates on the west, and of the Oxus and Indus on the east. It is 
then the highlands of Iran, in the widest sense, which are ascended from 
the lowlands of Mesopotamia, of Turan, and of the Pentapotamy, and are 
inclosed by the Zagros mountain-ranges and the Armenian mountains on 
the west, and by the Belurtag, Hindukush and the Suleiman mountains 
on the east,—a conception and manner of poceeyy | which even scientific 
graphy need not reject. At the same time, the extreme borders of 
is table-land, or the country about Ararat, and the neighborhood of the 
Belurtag, have a significant prominence in the most ancient traditions of 
the Shemites and the Aryas, respectively, as their original seats. The 
reminiscences of these races reach back only to the time when they 
had already taken possession of the western and eastern extremities of 
this highland. To this common father-land, to this pre-historical contact 
with each other of the Shemites and Indo-Europeans, to which the 
radical connection of their languages also bears witness, are to be re- 
ferred those primitive traditions of the two races, which can not have 
come into the possession of both by later intercourse between them, and 
are indeed too widely spread, and too peculiarly modified, to have been 
borrowed by one from the other, within the limits of history,—such as 
the tradition of the four ages, of the ten primogenitors, and of the 
deluge.” 
An interesting part of the work before us relates to the 


peculiarities of the Hindu mind, as exhibited in its li 
productions and religious history, which our author refers 
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both to the climate of India, and the luxuriance of its 
soil in vegetation unknown under the western sky of 
the home of the Aryas, and to an original difference in 
mental endowment, between the Indo-Europeans and the 
Shemites. But we pass this by, to follow Professor Lassen 
in his criticism of the sources of the ancient history of India, 
which shows much acute discrimination, and affordy a 
clearer view of the degree of authority to which the | 
Hindu Epics and the Puranas are entitled, as records of 
events, than has ever before been given by any writer 
known to us. 


Of the two great Sanskrit Epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, the former is the oldest, 


“not only,” in the language of our author,!! “because it sets forth 
an occurrence of higher antiquity, and true to its plan, makes no men- 
tion of later events; but also because the view of the world which 
predominates in it belongs to earlier times: its graphy includes 
only the country north of the Vindya,—in the south is a mere wilder- 
ness of forests, of which the inhabitants are apes; and in its cosmog- 
raphy, the great islands constituting the world, have no place. The 
Mahabharata takes the whole of India within its sphere; in the great 
conflict which it celebrates we have mention made even of the fall of the 
Pandya king of southern Mathura, a circumstance which cannot possibly 
have belonged to the original Kaurava legend.” 


The Epics differ from one another also, as is here 
intimated, in the plan of their composition. The Rama- 
yana has a single theme, the adventures of Rama, a prince 
of northern India who, having been exiled from his pater- 
nal kingdom, sought to retrieve his fortune, by subjuga- 
ting the barbarians of the south. The Mahabharata, on 
the contrary, is manifestly a collection of separate traditions, 
the nucleus of which is the story of the ancient civil strife 
between the Kauravas and Pandavas, or the partisans of 
two rival claimants of regal authority over the Hindus. 

Both of these great compositions, however, give internal 
evidence of the transmission of their sagas from age to age 
by oral communication and public recitation ; which leads 
oneégto suppose that both have been more or less altered, 
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in the progress of time; and especially the Mahabharata, 
since this, as it includes many different subjects, must have 
been longer in an unfinished state than the other Epic. 


“If we consider,” says Professor Lassen,!? “the modifications which 
ancient Hindu tradition has undergone, in consequence of its having 
been transmitted at first, by the lips of the rhapsodists, so that it neces- 
sarily took to itself every impression of the changing times, as well as in 
consequence of the concern of the priesthood in its final rounding off and 
settlement, we shall find it to have been remodeled in a manner to gen- 
eralize away the physiognomy of earlier ages, and that its whole material 
was managed by the priesthood, for religious ends. The view of the 
world which originated at a later period, intruded itself into the more 
ancient saga ; > oe doctrine of the three great deities, that of the four 
castes and their relative positions, and whatever else was not in the 
conception of the Hindus originally, incorporated itself even into the 
traditions of the earliest times. The priestly element and theogonies 
also, encroached upon the martial character of the heroic saga, and nar- 
rowed its sphere. The effect of the conflicts in the Ramayana is to 
excite astonishment, by that which is wondrous and supernatural in 
personages and weapons, rather than admiration, by the display of great 
human power, consistent with nature. Single books of the Mahabharata, 
in which the picture of heroic conflict is still preserved unimpaired, 
represent to us that martial inspiration and delight in combat, which 
once filled the ancient heroes and bards. 


But there are parts of the Epics which Professor Lassen 
thinks must have been handed down to us without any es- 
sential alteration, from as early a period as the sixth century 
before Christ. The grounds of this opinion are, that these 
parts contain no allusion to the Buddhist schism, which, on 
the other hand, is referred to elsewhere, in the Epic poetry ; 
that they give no intimation of the separation of the Siviites 
and Vishnuites into two sects, which however, seems to have 
taken place before the time of Megasthenes ; and that the late 
deciphering of inscriptions in the common language of India, 
of the third century before Christ, has proved the Epic-lan- 
guage to have belonged to an age even much earlier. l- 
though, therefore, Professor Lassen speaks of the time when 
the Sanskrit Epics were brought to their present form, as 
‘one of the darkest and most bewildering fields of research, 
relative to India,” !* yet he maintains, “that in the Epic 
poems, after a critical separation of their later parts, we have 
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a rich treasure of ancient and genuine tradition.”” What 
this consists of, he more distinctly defines in the following 
language : 

“ What the Epic poems contain of historical tradition, in the more 
confined sense, which alone concerns us at present, may be divided under 
two heads: first there are genealogies, gotravansas, or lists of ancient 
dynasties, and then traditions relating to individuals, not to kings only, 
but in very many cases, to the holy men of past ages. Very few and 
isolated are the statements which can be at once appropriated as historical ; 
for the most part, we have here legendary narratives, which can be made 
out to have an historical importance, only by a right interpretation; and 
this is often attended with difficulty, since the world of sagas is to us, 
as yet so new and so little explored.” 


The Puranas borrow their most ancient traditions from 
the great Epics; but have, also, an authority of their own 
with reference to times comparatively modern, as they em- 
body traditions transmitted through persons attached to the 
princely houses of India, in the double capacity of charioteers 
and bards, who shared in the dangers and exploits of the 
reigning prince which their minstrelsy celebrated, preserved 
the pedigree of his family, and kept fresh the remembrance 
of the achievements of his ancestors. Even the latest of the 
Epics is entirely silent respecting events subsequent to the 
termination of the strife between the Kauravas and Pandavas ; 
and the chain of tradition is prolonged only by the data 
of the Puranas, which follow down to quite late times the 
royal race of Magadha, a kingdom centered in the modern 
Behar. 

But trustworthy chronological calculations can not be 
made upon the basis of either the epic, or the puranic 
royal lists. ‘The former are inconsistent with each other ; 
and as for the chronology of the latter, it rests upon the 
assumption, that the termination of the civil strife com- 
memorated in the Mahabharata, was coeval with the close 
of the third age of the world, according to the Brahman 
theory of four ages, of which the present is the last: that 
is, that the great civil conflict ceased B. C. 3102; but 
on this supposition the commencement of the reign of a 
certain Chandragupta is brought down only to B. C. 1603, 
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while yet we know from the historian Justin, who speaks of 
this sovereign under the name of Sandracottus, that his reign 
began as late asin the first part of the fourth century before 
Christ. 

“-@ Since then,” to use ‘again’ the’ language of ovr author,!5 “ the 
native sourcés present. a chronology of the more ‘ancient times which 
is manifestly inadmissible, the attempt has been made, simply from the 
elements given, to determine the: commencement. of the historical times 
of the ancient Hindus, the period of the great war, and the beginning of 
the Kaliyuga, fourth age of the‘world.) We may call this the com- 
mencement of the historical times, inasmuch as the ancient Hindus 
appéar to! have had no lists of dynasties, with statements of the years of 
single ay until after the great war. To come at the point, two differ- 
ent ways lay open: either to reckon back from the time of Chandragupta, 
the sum total of the years given to reigns preceding his, that is, 1598 years, 
or else 1015 years, agreeably to a tradition, independent of that compu- 
tation of the lengths of reigns preceding Chandragupta, that between 
Parikshit, (the first sovereign spoken of after the war,) and Nanda, (the 
name of a dynasty which gave place to Chandragupta,) this latter number 
of years elapsed. By the one mode of calculating, a period was reached, 
beyond the nineteenth century before our era; by the other, a period in 
the fourteenth century before Christ.” 


Our author argues from the lists themselves, as well as on 
other grounds, in favor of adopting the alternative of count- 
ing back about one thousand years from the known age of 
Chandragupta ; which brings us to the line “between the 
remoter heroic age, with its sagas, and the later age of more 
definite recollections,” at about thirteen centuries before 
Christ. 


The continuation of this work of Professor Lassen will 
carry the history of India through its mythic age, and 
having treated of the expedition of Alexander, an event with 
which India first looms up distinctly to the historical in- 
quirer, will take up what may be called the Hindu middle 
ages, the period of the Bactrian and Indo-Scythian kingdoms, 
to the history of which, it is well known, valuable accessions 
have been derived from recently discovered coins, deciphered 
partly by our author. The ages of the predominance of the 
Muhammedans and Europeans, with which we are more 
familiarly acquainted, will be passed over rapidly. After 
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the general history of India has in this manner been drawn 
out, Professor Lassen will give us, it is expected, an historical 
view of the religious and literary developments of the Hindu 
mind. 

We have recently heard, with deep regret, that this dis- 
tinguished savant is at present suffering with weak eyes, 
in consequence of his labors upon the Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions. May he soon be restored, and long pursue his impor- 
tant researches, in behalf of Oriental learning ! 


EE. Ss. 


* 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


RELATIVE TO THE 


RECENT PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCHES. 


On the occasion of the annual meeting of the philologians and 
school-teachers of Germany, in October, 1845, at Darmstadt, a 
“German Oriental Society ” was formed, which is to have its seat 
at Halle and Leipzig, under the immediate superintendence of 
Professors Roediger and Pott, of the University of Halle, and of 
Professors Fleischer and Brockhaus, of that of Leipzig, with whom 
are associated also, as Directors: Etatsrath Professor Olshausen of 
Kiel, Professor Neumann of Minich, Professor v. Ewald of Tizbin- 

en, Professor Lassen of Bonn, Geheimrath Schleiermacher of 
Prartostune Professor Bertheau of Gottingen, and Professors Ritter 
and Bopp of Berlin. 

The printed statutes of the Society indicate its object as follows: 


“ The object of the Society is: to promote a comprehensive knowled 
of Asia and of countries intimately connected with it, and to extend 
interest in such knowledge. Accordingly, the Society will occupy itself 
not merely with oriental literature, but also with the history of those 
countries, and the investigation of their state in ancient, as well as in 
more modern times.” 

In the same document, the plan of the Society’s operations is 
thus marked out : 

“The Society designs to attain its object : 

1. By collecting oriental manuscripts and printed books, and productions’ 
of nature and art. eon 
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2. By publishing, translating and digesting oriental literary works. 

3. By publishing a periodical. 

4. By Larceny Hogg sustaining undertakings for the furtherance of 
knowledge of the East. 

5. By keeping up communications with similar societies and with indi- 
vidual men of learning, at home and abroad.” 


This plan is detailed by Professor Roediger, in the Allgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung, for November, 1845, from which we will extract 
what he says under the second and third heads, believing it may be 
of service in directing the endeavors of our own Society, 


“ The most important work, however, which the Society undertakes, is 
without doubt (2.) the publishing, translating and digesting of oriental 
literary productions. It may regard this as. its most important work, in- 
pres as it will, without doubt, direct its attention chiefly to the editin 
of sources of history hitherto unused, to works which are of value wi 
reference to historical geography, natural science, and the history, of 
religion and civilization in the j—in a word, to matters of ; 
though certainly it will also take up, from time to time, some one of the 
larger native philological works, since these afford the means of constant 
progress in the understanding of literature, and give the necessary cor- 
rectness to the study. If linguists would unite with historians, geogra- 
phers and naturalists in laboring in these fields of literature, provided 
pecuniary means were furnished through an interest on the part of the 
educated public, keeping pace with, research, the veil. which now like the 
noon-vapor of the desert, still hides from our sight such wide tracts of the 
East, or allows us to see them only in an uncertain light, would be soon 
rolled away, and all the charms of living nature there, and the 
outlines of oriental history would be revealed. The Society will (3,) es- 
tablish a periodical, in which it proposes to lay out for the inspection and 
use of others; the fruits which it may mature in the course of ‘the year. 
Here, beside smaller scientific treatises and suggestions, comamnications 
from the East will find their place, informing us respecting researches and 
discoveries, the state of things and movements, monuments.and ruins 
in those parts of the world. e hope also to have brief sketches of, jour- 
neys, pictures drawn from city and desert, descriptions of domesti¢ scenes 
and street-groups,—all suited to produce a lively-conception of oriental 
life. In addition, one number each year will give not only an account 
of what the Society has been doing, but also a general statement of the 
progress of oriental studies in Europe, an excellent arrangement, by 
which the Society will continually acquire a new consciousness: of ‘its 
endeavors and its aims.” 


The Oriental Societies of Europe have, indeed, greatly the advan- 
tage of us, as they occupy ground of research already consecrated ‘by 
the labors of so many illustrious orientalists of past generations, and 
are directed by men whose names are beacon-lights in the field of 
oriental studies at the present.day, Already, too, in Europe,;there 
are vast treasures of oriental manuscripts laid up, at hand, for exam- 
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imation: and digestion. But for bringing to light manuscripts not 
yet carried to Europe, or additional copies of such as are rare, 
and making use of those which are preserved in the libraries of the 
East, and for collecting products of oriental nature and art, and 
popular traditions and songs, and describing monuments, ruins, coins 
and natural scenery, and delineating actual life and character, and 
religious usages, and the political state of things, at present, in the 
East,—all which are appropriate objects of inquiry for those who 
seek to promote oriental knowledge,—our own Society has in its 
members who are missionaries, and official representatives of the 
United States in Eastern countries, a band of highly intelligent 

ents, and in many cases such as are well qualified by learning for 
the work, through whom it ought to contribute not a little to the 
increase of the general stock of knowledge respecting the East. 
Our great merchants, too, who hold intercourse with many of 
the most prominent, as well as the less known Eastern nations, 
have it in their power, in connection with such of our countrymen, 
resident in the East, as have become familiar with its languages 
and customs, greatly to aid in procuring for oriental scholars at 
home, those collections of manuscripts, etc., which, as Professor 
Roediger says, are often so important a substitute for observation 
on the spot, and indispensable helps to the critical investigation 
of oriental texts. 


_  Anotuer society kindred to our own, which has been founded 

since the publication of the last number of this Journal, is the 
‘« Syro-Egyptian Society,” of London. It was established in 1844, 
on a plan which the influence of Great Britain in the East may 
render ~r-ductive of very important results. It proposes : 


- 41, To establish a friendly intercourse with those travellers who are 
now visitiag, or have visited Syria, Egypt, and other countries immedi- 
ately adjacent. 

2. As far as may be consistent, expedient and necessary, to exert 
the combined influence of the Society, to facilitate the p pro- 
mote the objects and insure the safety of travellers in any of these 
countries. 

3. To direct the attention of travellers to those subjects connected with 
antiquarian, literary, or scientific research, which may have been suggest- 
ed to the Society as particularly worthy of investigation. 

4. To cultivate the study of the hieroglyphics, inscriptions and monu- 
ments which those countries contain. , 

5. To watch over and, as far as possible, to protect the relics of anti- 
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' 6. To form a library of books, maps, plans and manuscripts; and to 
publish, from time to time, authentic inscriptions, papers and reports, of 
interest. 

7. Should the circumstances of the Society permit, to send duly quali- 
fied and experienced travellers to the countries herein specified, for the 
purpose of excavating and otherwise exploring, the ruins of antiquity ; or 
at least to assist by certain grants of money which the Council may de- 
termine,—subject always to the approval of the members at a general 
meeting,—those travellers of well-known talent, experience and respecta- 
bility, who may already be engaged in such undertakings. 

8. To promote the diffusion of useful knowledge and aid in the progress 
of civilization in any way which circumstances permit, and opportunity 
may suggest. 

9. In like manner, to.co-operate with and uphold the welfare of kindred 
institutions. 

10. In fine, while the members are enjoying intellectual and social 
intercourse with persons of congenial tastes, and who have traversed the 
same interesting regions, (many of whom might not otherwise have an 
opportunity of meeting,) to encourage and advance as a Public Body, 
literature, science and the arts in Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Arabia, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Mesopotamia and Asia Minor; and as far as possible to col- 
lect and. impart to others, whatever is interesting and authentic concern- 
ing these lands,” 

“ The qualifications necessary for a Resident Member dre, the having 
travelled in one or other of the countries specified, published concernin; 
them, or otherwise evinced an interest in the objects before enumerated. 

“ A regular correspondence will be kept up with those who are residing 
in various parts of the East, and all communications of interest will be 
read at the general meetings of the Society.” 


“The present Secretary of this Sociéty is Dr. Holt Yates of Lon- 
don. 

- It has published one volume, under the title: Original papers 
read before the Syro-Egyptian Society of London, Vol. I. Part 4, 
London, 1845 ; and has announced the publication hereafter, under 
its auspices, of a work ‘On Cuneatic Writing, by Signor Mus- 
sabini.” 


A Soctery for the publication of oriental texts, established at 
London in, 1842, promises to furnish important helps to a more 
extensive knowledge of oriental literature. 


“The object which this Society proposes to itself, is, to enable learned 
orientalists to print standard works, in the Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Turk- 
ish, Sanskrit, Chinese and other languages of the East, by defraying, 
either wholly, or in part, the cost of such printing and publication. 

In order to raise a fund for this purpose, the members will pay a sub- 
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scription of two guineas per annum ; for which the will be entitled to 
a copy of each book published by the aid of this fund,” 


- The officers of the Society, among whom are The Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, Professor Wilson of Oxford, and Rev. William 
Cureton, are men whose reputation is a sufficient guarantee for the 
successful execution of their undertaking. 

Under its auspices have already been published the following 
works : 

The Theophania of Eusebius, (in Syriac,) edited from an ancient 
MS. recently discovered. By Professor 8. Lee, D. D. 

Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, by Muhammed 
Alsharasténi, (in Arabic,) edited by Rev. W. Cureton. Part I. 

- Biographical Dictionary of Illustrious Men, chiefly at the by Dr 
ning of Islamism, by Yahya Alnawawi, (in Arabic,) edited 
Ferdinand Wastenfeld. 7 Parts. 

The Sama-Veda, (in Sanskrit,) edited by Rev. J. Stevenson ; 
printed under the superintendence of Professor H. H. Wilson: 

The Treasury of Secrets, by Nizami, edited from an ancient MS. 
by N. Bland, Esq. 

Pillar of the Creed of the Sunnites, being a brief exposition of 
their principal tenets, by Alnasafi, to which is subjoined a shorter 
treatise of a similar nature, (in Arabic,) edited by Rev. William 


Cureton. 


From the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, for January, 1844, we 
extract the following announcement : 

“The Dutch government has lately established at Delft a spseia 
Academy for the preparation of officers for the Dutch gry or in the 
East Indies, and appointed the well known orientalist, T. Roorda, to be 


fessor of the languages, geography and ethnography ‘of Netherland: 
has also of late been superintending the ‘of 


Javanese grammar of De Groot and Gericke.” 


We also learn from the last Report of the Asiatic Societ of 
Paris, that the Society of Arts and Sciences of Batavia has resolved 
to publish whatever is important in the Kavi, Javanese ‘and Mala st 
literature, hitherto unknown,—a service to oriental learning whic! 
it enjoys peculiar facilities for rendering. ; 


Tne subject of Himyariti¢: inscriptions of Souther Arabia 
having been opened to scholars in this country by an able article 
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in the first volume of the Transactions of the American Ethnologi- 
cal Society, pubjished in 1845, by Mr. W. W. Turner, whom we 
now, number among our own associates, some information respect- 
ing the present state of discovery in this field, may not be without 
interest. 
In the summer of 1844, a Frenchman ‘named Th. Jos. Arnaud, 
trated from. Djiddeh, on the.Red, Sea, into the interior of 
uthern Arabia, as far as Mareb, which is not known to have 
been ever before visited by a European, and made most interesting 
and valuable discoveries of ruins, and inscriptions in the Himyaritic 
character. He found in the environs of Mareb, remains, in all prob- 
ability, of the. celebrated dyke, which Arab tradition tells us was 
built there by an ancient Sabean king, and the rupture of which is 
said to have caused emigrations northward, reaching to the Hedjaz, 
which gave its shape to the whole subsequent history of northern 
Arabia... M. Arnaud also saw, ruins with which local tradition con- 
nects the name of the Queen of Saba, Belkis, known among the 
Arabs as the visitor of Solomon. The narrative of his journey to 
Mareb and back is inserted in the Journal Asiatique, for Feb.— 
March, and for April—May, 1845. bine mit 
., But this journey was one of peculiar interest, as it was the occa- 
sion of M. Arnaud’s copying from scattered blocks and walls of 
masonry, among the ruins which he was the first to discover, fifty- 
three Himyaritic inscriptions, or more than all previously collected 
put together, which, when deciphered, can scarcely fail to throw 
some light upon the appropriation of those ruined structures them- 
selves, as well as upon the history of the ancient Himyaritic, or 
Sabean kings, whose names transmitted.to us by Arab tradition, 
so many learned men have vainly endeavored to connect, in.such 
way as to establish a probable chronology of primeval Arab history. 
M. Arnand’s inscriptions are all,printed in, the, Journal Asiatique, 
for Sept.—Oct. 1845, from types cast expressly for the purpose: by 
the Director of the Royal Printing. House at Paris; and the well- 
known orientalist, M. Fresnel, who unites learned labors with the 
duties of French Consul at Djiddeh, whose enthusiasm, indeed; in 
learned research led to M. Arnaud’s so successful journey, has given 
with the inscriptions his own alphabet of the Himyaritic language, 
and a transcript of all the tablets into Arabic characters, together 
with some essays in deciphering. M. Fresnel’s alphabet coincides 
in the main, with that agreed-upon among the Germans, but falls in 
with the views of Professor Roediger rather than with those of 
Gesenius, where these differ from one another, The annexed Plate 
exhibits the results arrived at by each of the several paleographists 
who have attempted to determine ‘the valué of the Himyaritic Iet- 
ters, excepting Rev. Mr. Forster, whose labors here, as seems to be 
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Plate 1. 


THE HIMYARITIC .ALPHABET 
OORAARAN nAR innin 
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Fig 2. Arnaud's copy of a Eimyaritic inscription found at Sala. - 


Fig 2. Fresnels reading of the above imscription.. 
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generally allowed, have proved an entire failure. Those points 
in. which Professor and are \agreed, amy 
considered as settled. | 
so: much progress: has bead ‘made: in interpreting the: rad 
scriptions. . So. far, indeed, as there is an agteement in respect to 
the alphabet, there must be the same reading of the words. But 
littles points of difference as to the value of the letters, and the 
great difficulty of seizing the grammatical peculiarities:of a’ newly 
discovered language, make it necessary to open a wide field of 
comparison and inference, by! attempting the mterpretation of many 
different inscriptions, before anyone :canbe: réndéred with con- 
fidence.’ ‘The only inscription of which M. Fresnel has published 
an. interpretation; is one found at Sa‘na, originally-copied by! Mr. 
Cruttenden, but recopied by M. Arnaud. As Professor: Roediger’s 
interprétation of; this, together with thé inscription. itself, ac 
cording to Cruttenden’s copy, is contained in» the article’ referred 
to, in the T'ransuctions: of ‘the American: Ethnological: Society, ‘it 
may ibe wellito give, here, that of Fresnel, with Arnaud's copy, 
which was made, as it appears, with special care, and differs in 
several. points from Cruttenden’s. ‘The inseription will be found 
on the annexed are, (aT): The following is M. ye ag trans- 
lation of it's) 
Abd-Kullem and his much honored (spouse) have the 
property (or the enjoyment) of their hoase 
and their children have made! a solemn declaration and 
have presented to the gods the words (clauses) 
3. of the contract. As for those who aay violate the sworn pledge, let 
their house be reduced --- 
4. to misery by the aid of the (svi compassionate. (The said) con- 
tact (entered into) at the date of the year 573. Live! <¥ . 


Beside, the inscriptions: copied by M. Arnaud, we in the 
Journal Asiatique for 1846, a,text of the Hisn Ghurab 
inscription,, in, Arabic, characters, differing materially ‘from Lieut, 
Wellsted’s copy, which all, attempts, hitherto made to. deci- 
pher it, have been ‘founded, What authority this, new text. 
does not appear; but. as it) is not given. in Himyaritie letters, we 
suppose it to be merely a conjectural emendation by M. Fresnel, :of 
the-old.copy. . It is much to be desired that this inscription might 
be newly copied, by one. who has a knowledge of the Himyaritic 
alphabet as,at present agreed upon, and of the attempts which have 
been made to interpret these monuments ; for it is one of the Jon 
of’ the inscriptions, yet discovered, and is thejonly one, beside 
of Sa’na, just new noticed, which seems.to contain.'a date. 

_ M. Fresnel conjectures, “that the, 
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ofthese two, is the introduction of Judaism into Southern Ara- 
bia, though: on what ground he does not explain, and assuming, 
that chronological inferences may be drawn from our lists of Him- 
yaritic kings who are said to have reigned from the time of that 
event to the days of Muhammed, su the inscription of Sa’na 
to bear'the date of 127 years before Muhammed, and that of Hisn 
Ghurab, in which we read the date of 640, or 604, to be of the’60th 
or 96th year before Muhammed. But those royal lists are too un- 
certain to be made a ground for chronological calculations. It has 
been already intimated, that the Himyaritic inscriptions them- 
selves will probably contribute to their completion and settlement ; 
to which may be added, that Baron v. Wrede, on a recent tour in 
Hadramaut, in Southern Arabia, found a manuscript giving the 
names of a series of twenty Himyaritic kings, who have never 
before been heard of. This series is to be published by M. Fresnel, 
in the Journal Asiatique, with the ei of the discoverer, 
in anticipation of his own narrative of his researches. 

Another visit to Saba is contemplated by M. Arnaud, if the 
French government will aid him im the undertaking. This is the 
more’ te be desired, as it is reported that, after M. Arnaud’s first 
visit, al ancient sculptured coffer, filled with gold pieces, was found 
among the ruins of Saba by the Arabs, who destroyed ‘it, at the 
same. time melting up the gold,—and also, that another coffer, of 
metal, bearing seulptures, has still more recently been discovered 
by. them, which the Kadhy of Saba has preserved. 


We learn from the French correspondence of the ‘“ National 
Intelligencer,” under date of July 2, 1846, that the French Cham- 
bers ** have agreed to the appropriation of three hundred thousand 
francs for the publication, under Ministerial auspices, of the work 
of Botta and Fiandin, upon the remains discovered on the site of 
the ancient Nineveh.” It is generally known, that M. Botta, French 
Consul at Mosul, has been instrumental in bringing to light sculp- 
tured marbles, in great number, principally bas-reliefs, and the 
outline of an edifice, and many cuneiform inscriptions, by exca- 
vations made under his direction at Khorsabad, on the supposed 
site of Nineveh. M. Botta having undertaken and for some time 

ted the work on his own private account, afterwards re- 
¢eeived aid from the French Government, which sent an artist, M. 
Flandin, to make drawings of the objects discovered ; for it was 
found, that the slabs bearing sculptures and inscriptions, on being 
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exposed to the air, were liable very soon to ¢rumble to ‘pieces. 
The French Government undertook also, the transportation: to 
Paris of as many ef the bas-reliefs and other remains exhumed, as 
it should be possible to remove, which probably already form an 
Assyrian Museum in that city. It now appears that, by the con- 
tinuance of the liberality and enlightened spirit of the French Gov- 
ernment, we are to have a complete account of every thing discov- 
ered by M. Botta, in a work prepared by himself and M. Flandin, 
which, it may be expected, will enable the learned to estimate the 
value of these discoveries, and will perhaps in their hands, be the 
means of throwing light upon what has ever, hitherto, been one of 
the darkest portions of history. Meanwhile, very interesting letters 
from M. Botta to Professor Mohl of Paris, detailing the progress of 
his researches, and accompanied with copies of inscriptions: and 
drawings of sculptures, may be found in the Journal Asiatique, 
from July, 1843, to Oct. 1844. tant 
But the number of Assyrian monuments brought to light; has 
been increased by explorers who have succeeded M. Botta imithe 
field. A Frenchman, named Layard, is at present: occupied in 
uncovering at Nimrod, a monument which like that of Khorsabad, 
is overlaid with inscriptions ; and the Journal Asiatique for March, 
1846, informs us, also, that an officer of the French Consulate at 
Mosul has discovered at the distance of thirteen leagues from that 
city, in the direction of north-west, in a sort of natural recess, on 
the side of a steep mountain, sculptures identical in character 
with those of Khorsabad. ui! 
It may be expected, that we shall here report the progress which 
has been made in deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions. But 
this must be, for the present, deferred. We will, however, simply 
, State the means by which knowl on the. subject has ‘been 
advanced, with a view to directing the inquiries of any one who 
may desire to inform himself farther. i. 9¢t Jo 
In 1802, Professor Grotefend of Gottingen laid the foundation of 
a cuneiform alphabet by conjecturally reading the names of Darius 
and Xerxes in inscriptions of Persepolis, copied by Niebuhr, (See 
Tabb. xxiv. and xxxi. in Vol. II. of his Retsebeschreibung, Copen- 
hagen, 1778.) The fullest account of the system which Grotefend 
based upon that conjecture may be found, in an appendix to \the 
fourth edition of Heeren’s Ideen itber die Politik, den Verkehr, 
und den Handel der vornehmsten Volker der alten Welt; published 
at Gottingen in 1824, In 1823, M. St. Martin of Pariss 
some unimportant improvements in the alphabet of Grotefend, which 
were made known in Vol. XII. of the Memoires de l Academie des 
Inscriptions, 2d series. He was followed by Professor Rask, who 
in an essay translated and published at Berlin, in 1826, under the 


title: Ueber das Alter und die Echtheit der Zend-Sprache und des 
Zcnd-Avesta, applying his knowledge of the Zend to a reading of 
Grotefend in one of the Niebuhr-inseriptions, added two letters to 
the ‘cuneiform alphabet proposed by’ the latter, brought to light a 
grammatical form of the language of the inscriptions, ‘and estab- 
lished the reading of the name Achaemenide. Ten years passed 
away after the appearance of Rask’s essay, when, in 1836, Pro- 
fessor Burnouf of Paris published his Memoire sur deux Inscriptions 
cunéiformes trouvées pres ‘d’ Hamadan; and: Professor’ Lassen of 
Bonn immediately: followed ‘with his work entitled: Die alt-Per- 
sischen Kiel-Inschriften von Persepolis. Up to this time, in the 
attempts made to decipher the alphabet and unravel the ames 
of these inscriptions, two of the copies of Niebuhr, marked B an 
G on-his Tab. xxiv., had been chiefly relied upon. But M. Bur- 
nouf’s attention was turned to two inscriptions copied from ‘rocks 
near Hamadan, in the ancient Media, which he found’ among the 
papers of the traveller Schultz, in the Cabinet of the Royal Library 
at Paris, though they were ‘not made by him, but by M. Vidal, 
pe of the French consulate at Aleppo, and, as is supposed, by 
an Englishman, named Stewart. ‘These inscriptions were published 
for the first time, in connection with M. Burnouf’s Mémoire. The 
investigations of Professor Lassen were based upon five out of the 
eleven inscriptions copied by Niebuhr, together with copies of three 
of the same made by Sir Robert Ker Porter, which were published 
on’ Plates xliv. and lv. in’ Vol.'I. of his Travels, London, 1821 ; 
he also made use of a large inscription contained’ in Voyage de 
Corneille Le Brun parla Muscovie et la Perse, Vol. 11. Tab. exxxi., 
and of an inscription at Murghab, in the neighborhood of Persepolis, 
copied by Sir Robert K. Porter, and published on Plate xiii. in 
Vol. 1. of his Travels. M. Burnouf depended for his ‘results chiefly , 
upon a very exact knowledge of ‘the Zend language, to which that 
of the cuneiform inscriptions was’ from the first, perceived to be 
intimately related. Professor Lassen proceeded on the supposition 
that inscriptions, alongside of bas-reliefs representing persons evi- 
dently of different nations, would give the names of the nations to 
which they severally belonged. After the publication of these 
works, there was another interval of some years, during which this 
field of archaeology seems to have remained uncultivated, until 
in 1839, appeared at London, Rich’s Babylon and Persepolis, con- 
taining very exact copies ‘of ‘inscriptions: at Persepolis ‘or’ m 
vicinity, in part never before“copied ; and in the Journal Asiatigue 
for April, May’and June, 1840, were at length given to the world 
all the copies of inscriptions at Van, in the ancient Assyria, made 
by the traveller Schultz. ‘The next step was the publication of 
Botta's inscriptions, by thé Asiatic Society of Paris, already spoken 
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of.. But in the year 1848, a Dane by the name of Westergaard, 
once a pupil of Professor Lassen, visited India and Persia, under 
the patronage of the King of Denmark, for the express purpose of 
making archaelogical researches, and at Persepolis succeeded not 
only’ in amending all the copies of inscriptions which Niebuhr had 
there made, by comparing them with their originals, but also copied 
several inscriptions in that neighborhood, for the first time. Mr, 
Westergaard having, on his return to Europe, with great liberality 
of ‘mind communicated to his former instructor, the new materials 
which he had amassed, Professor Lassen published in 1844-45, in 
Parts 1 and 3 of Vol. V1. of the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, his last treatise relative to these inscriptions, enti- 
tled Die Alt-Persischen Keilinschriften nach Herrn N. L. 
tergaard’s Mittheilungen, to which is appended a restoration of the 
latter half of the inscription H, on Tab. xxxi. of Niebuhr, founded 
upon Mr. Westergaard’s collation of it with the original, and the 
Persian part of a tri-lingual inscription at Nakshi Rustam, near 
Persepolis, first copied by Mr. Westergazid. It 'is necessary here 
to observe, that several distinct species of cuneiform writing have 
been recognized by paleographists who have attended to the sub- 
ject. But there is not yet aft agreement, as to the number of 
species to be distinguished, or the names to be given to them. 
The simplest is generally called the Persian, the most complicated 
the Babylonian, and the character of the inscriptions of Van and 
Khorsabad has been designated as the Assyrian. Of these, Prof. 
Lassen has attempted to decipher only the first. Nor was attention 
directed to any other, from the time of Grotefend up to the year 
1844, In that year, however, a new field was opened by Mr. 
Westergaard, in an attempt to decipher the character of the Achae- 
menidan monuments of Persia, which he considers to form a species 
by itself, distinct from either the Persian, Babylonian, or Assyrian, 
though most resembling the latter, and which he calls: Median. 
Mr. Westergaard’s analysis of this character is fully set forth in a 
paper in the English language, published at Copenhagen in the 

émoires de la Sociecté Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, for 1844, 
It was, also, made known in the year 1845, in an Essay by Mr. 
Westergaard, which appeared in Part 2 of Vol. VI. of the Zeitschrift 
fiir a. K. d. Morgeniandes.' Both these articles are accompanied 
with inscriptions, all of which Mr. Westergaard himself either 
copied, or made out by collating the copies of Niebuhr and Rich 
with their originals. ‘The so-called Median part of the tri-lingual 
inscription of Nakshi Rustam, was published by Mr. Westergaard, 
for the first time,'in the volumes just referred to. ti 

‘It only remains to notice’ the Jabors in this ‘field of paleography 
of Major Rawlinson, British Resident at Bagdad. This gentle« 
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man the study of the cuneiform inscriptions so early as in the 
year 1835, when he copied for himself the tablets of Hamadan, and 
from that time he has pursued it, independently for the most part, of 
the researches going on simultaneously in Europe. To him the 
learned world is particularly indebted for the first copy of an in- 
scription at Behistun, or Bisitun, in the Persian character, which 
contains in itself, as is said, more than all the other cuneiform 
inscriptions together, previously copied, and proves to be of special 
value as a historical monument. The commencement of a Memoir 
by Major Rawlinson, on the whole subject of these inscriptions, and 
on the tablets of Behistun in particular, giving his copy of them, 
with translations in Latin and English, and notes, may be found in 
Part 1, Vol. X. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, published during the last year, at 
doa. Major Rawlinson is also understood to have applied himself, 
with success, to the deciphering of the so-called Babylonian cunei- 
form character, respecting which nothing has yet been published. 
The greater part of the inscriptions of Van, as well as all those 
copied by Botta, remain for the most part, an unexplored mine. 
The only publication respecting them is an Essai de déchiffre- 
ment de lecriture Assyrenne, pour sérvir dl’ explication du monument 
de Khorsabad, par S. Loewenstern. Paris: 1846. It is reported, 
however, in the Journal of the R. A. S. of Great Britain and Ireland, 
that Major Rawlinson “ hopes to be able ere long to ascertain the 
general application of the Assyrian tablets.” 


ANoTHER interesting branch of paleography is soon to have new 
light thrown upon it by Professor H. H. Wilson of Oxford. | Jn the 
last number of this Journal, page 103, the fact of the propagation 
of Buddhism more than two centuries before the Christian era, 
westward of the Indus, was proved from an inscription im a dialect 
of the Sanskrit found at Girnar in Guzerat, and deciphered by 
James Prinsep, ., the late distinguished Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. This is one of a class of inscriptions, 
extant in widely separated parts of Central India, all of which 
were interpreted by Mr. Prinsep, and were found to relate to the 
same subject, the propagation of Buddhism, and to owe their 
existence to the same ancient sovereign, Aséka, who reigned in the 
third century before Christ. But a special interest has attached 
itself to the inscription of Girnar, on account of its mentioning, as 
Mr. Prinsep was led to believe, the names of a Greek Antiochus 
and a Ptolemy. It therefore excited much. curiosity when, during 
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the last year, Mr. Norris, Assistant Secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, discovered that this inserip- 
tion has its duplicate, essentially, in another at Kapur di Giri, near 
Peshawer in Affghanistan, which was fac-similed on cotton, at great 
pains, by an English traveller, Mr. Charles Masson, in the year 
1888. It was reserved, however, for the distinguished Director of 
the R. A. S. of Great Britain and Ireland, Professor Wilson, to 
make a more complete examination of the inscription of Kapur di 
Giri, than was attempted by Mr. Norris. bits 
With these explanations, we quote the following from the last 
Annual Report of the R. A. 8. of Gt. B. and I. : 


“The Council have also reason to expect that the final examination of 
the interesting inscriptions at Kapur di Giri, by the Director of the Socie- 
ty, will be completed in the course of a few months. The originals have 
been lithographed, and collated with the revised copy of the Girnar 
inscription made by Mr. Westergaard. Some differences of interpretation 
from that of the Girnar tablets by Mr. J. Prinsep, are likely to occur, but 
the curious facts of the general conformity of the inscriptions and their 
concurrence in specifying the names of Antiochus and other Greek 
princes, will be put beyond question.” 


Tae Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. VIII. Part 1, published in 1844, announces, that the 
British Government has undertaken to obtain accurate drawings of 
the architecture and decorations of all the rock-cut caves of 
India. The caves of Ellora, Salsette and Elephanta have already 
been explored and described by unaided individual enterprize ; but 
there are others on the opposite side of India and in Behar, of 
which we know little, and a whole series of sculptured caverns, at 
Ajunta in the Vindya mountains, of which until recently no account 
whatever has been given. Imperfect, however, as has been the 
examination hitherto made of this class of monuments, it has shown 
the importance of a more thorough and accurate exploration, em- 
bracing all, for it has produced the conviction, that the ancient 
history of India, particularly the history of Buddhism in that coun- 
try, will be very much cleared up, when the united labors of the 
draughtsman, dhe architect and the scholar, upon all these monu- 


ments, scattered across India from Bombay to Cuttack, together 
with the inscriptions found in them, shall, have classified them as 
works of art, and ascertained their age Px relation - = another, as 
well as to some known periods in the history ‘country in 
which they are found. 
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_. The occasion of this proposed exploration by Government seems 
to have been the presentation of a memoir by James Fergusson, Esq., 
in 1843, to. the R. A. S. of Great Britain and Ireland, giving an 
architectural description of all the rock-cut caves which are known 
to. exist in India, excepting these of the province of Behar. _ This 
‘description was drawn from personal observations, made for ‘the 
express purpose ‘‘ of ascertaining the age and objects of these hith- 
erto mysterious structures ;” and apparently in consequence of the 
interest it awakened, ‘“ the Council of the Society presented:a me- 
moria] to the Court of Directors, on the subject of these caves,” 
and orders are said to ‘‘,have been forwarded to the different Pres- 
idencies to employ competent persons to draw and copy the anti- 
quities and paintings in each district ;”” so that “ we may at last 
hope to have these caves illustrated in a manner worthy of their 
magnificence and great historical interest.” _ 

__ Mr. Fergusson’s memoir, though. brief,, contains more precise 
views, than any one before him had given, of the plan and purpose 
of these monuments. It approximates to an exposition, on architec- 
tural grounds, of their chronological relation to one another, and 
embraces twenty-seven caves, never before described, which are at 
Ajunta, in a ravine where the Ghats rise from the valley of the river 
Tapti to the table-land of the Dekhan, and of which Mr. Fergusson 
says : 


_ They are purely a Buddhistic series, and almost every change in cave 
architecture can be traced in them during a period of about one thousand, 
or twelve hundred years, which is nearly the term during which that 
religion flourished in its native land; and they thus form.a sort of chro- 
nometric scale which I found extremely useful in my attempts to. ascertain 
the ages and dates of caves in other series, none of which are 80 complete 


as this one.” 
This writer's architectural classification of the caves which 
bear marks of a Buddhist origin, corresponds in a striking’ manner 


with the social and religious development of Buddhism, as indicated 
by the Sanskrit books: of Nepal. We will quote it here, by ye 


of supplement to what we have said on that subject, in our not 
of M. Burnouf’s work on the history of Buddhism : 


As far as my lenge of the cave-temples of India extends,” 
ar ane “the whole may be classified under the following 


Ss: 
First; Vihara, or Mo Caves, 
~ L. The first subdivision of this class consists of natural caverns, or 
eaves slightly improved by art; they are, as might be assumed, the most 
ancient, and are only found appropriated to religious purposes in the 
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older series of Behar and Cuttack; and though some are found among 
the western caves, their existence there appears to be quite accidental. 

2. The second subdivision consists of a verandah, opening behind into 
cells for the abode of the priests, but without sanctuaries, or images of 
any sort. The simplest form of this class consists of merely one square 
cell with a porch, several instances of which occur in the Cuttack series ; 
ee . and at Ajunta, in the oldest Vihara there, the arrange- 
ment is further extended by the verandah opening into a square hail, 
on three sides of which the cells are situated. , 

3. In the third subdivision of the Vihara caves, the last arrangement is 
further extended by the enlargement of the hall, and the consequent 
necessity of its centre being supported by pillars; and in this division, 
besides the cells. that surround the hall, there is always a deep recess 
facing the entrance, in which is generally placed a statue of Buddha with 
hig usual attendants, thus fitting the cave to become not only an abode 
for the priests, but also a place of worship. At Baug, the statue of 
Buddha is replaced by the Daghopa, (the relic depositary ;) but this: is, 
I believe, a solitary instance of its existence in a Vihara cave. 

To this division belongs by far the greatest number of the Buddhist 
excavations. The most splendid of them are those at Ajunta...... 

The second class consists of Buddhist Chaitya Caves. 

These are the temples, or if 1 may use the expression, the churches of 
the series, and one or more of them is attached to every set of caves in 
the west of India, though none exist on the eastern side. 

Unlike the Viharas, the plan and arrangement of al] these caves is 
exactly the same... . In the Viharas, we can trace the pro- 
gress from the simple cavern to the perfect monastery, but these seem 
at once to have sprung to R iyog., and the Karli cave, which is the 
most perfect, is, I believe, also the oldest in India. Had the style been 
gradually elaborated in the rock, from the imperishable nature of such 
monuments we could not fail to have discovered the earlier attempts ; 
but besides this, there are many reasons that I shall notice in the proper 
place, which lead me to suppose that they are copies of the interior of 
structural buildings ; and it is not one of the least singular circumstances 
attached to their history, that no trace of such buildings exists in India, 
nor, I bélieve, in Ceylon, nor in the Buddhist countries beyond the 


Ganges. 

All these caves consist of an external porch, or music gallery, an inter- 
nal gallery over the entrance, a centre aisle which I will call the nave, 
from its resemblance to what bears that name in our churches,) which 
is always at least twice the length of its breadth, and is roofed by a plain 
waggon-vault ; to this is added a semi-dome terminating the nave, under 
the centre of which always stands a Daghopa, or Chaitya, rer 


A narrow aisle always surrounds the whole interior, se rom the 
nave by a range of massive columns.......... 

In the oldest temples, the Daghopa consists of a plain circular drum, 
surmounted by a hemispherical dome crowned by a Tee, which supported 
the umbrella of state. In the earlier examples this was in wood....... 
In front of the more modern Daghopas there is always a sculptural nic 
containing a figure of Buddha with his attendants ; this may have 
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in wood in the more ancient, and consequently have disappeared, but 
I am rather inclined to think it is a modern innovation. 
These two classes comprehend all the Buddhist caves in India.” 


Mr. Fergusson goes on to speak of those caves which seem not 
to be of Buddhist origin, but we have no object in following him 
farther. We only add, that he has also published a separate work, 
entitled: Illustrations of the rock-cut temples of India, designed 
to illustrate the architecture of the Buddhist and Brakmanical 
caves and monoliths, from the earliest to the latest periods at which 
such works were executed in India. London: 1845. 


Tue Memoir on Buddhism by Professor Schott of Berlin, which 
was spoken of in the last number of this Journal as about to be 
published, has appeared. Its title is: Ueber den Buddhaismus 
in Hochasien und in China von W. Schott. Berlin: 1846. 

The last Report of the Asiatic Society of Paris says of it : 


“The author begins with a short exposition of the Buddhist doctrine, 
and of its introduction into China and Thibet he afterwards discusses in 
detail and in an ingenious manner the modifications of several of the most 
important dogmas, which originated with the Chinese, and ends his 
memoir with numerous extracts from the T'sing-ton-wen, a popular work 
of great reputation in China. This treatise does not exhaust the great 
subject of Chinese Buddhism, but it is a work executed after the manner 
required by the present state of knowledge. Since the work of M. Bur- 
nouf has begun to throw light upon the chaos of Buddhist sects and 
schools, and to afford the means of classifying them and reducing them to 
some leading branches, it is of chief importance to make special researches 
with reference to the form the ea doctrine has taken among each 
people, and to determine the modifications brought to it by the particular 
genius of different races.” 


Prorrssor Neumann, of Miinich, has published a Memoir, enti- 
tled: Mexico im fiinften Jahrhundert nach Chinesischen Quellen, 
von C. F. Neumann. Minchen: 1845; “in which,” to use the 
language of the last Report of the Asiatic Society of Paris, which 
furnishes us with this item of intelligence, “he identifies Mexico 
with Fousang, a country spoken of by the Chinese Buddhist trav- 
ellers, as situated at the distance of two thousand leagues from 
China, on the east.” This seems a very bold conjecture, but we 
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are not able at present to judge of what can be said in favor of it, 
not having seen Professor Neumann’s memoir. 

A suggestion somewhat kindred to this, but which might, as we 
think, be placed on more substantial grounds, has been recently 
put forth and advocated by M. d’Eichthal, in a paper read before 
the Asiatic Society of Paris, but not yet published, to our knowl- 
edge, which argues from the resemblance between the Buddhist 
monuments of Eastern Asia and those lately discovered in Central 
America, in favor of ascribing to the influence of the Buddhists, 
the civilization of the native American races. 


Ir has been for some time announced, that an Arabic manuscript 
exists in the Royal Library at Paris, containing most valuable 
notices of the state of literature and science in India, at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century. The author of it is ascertained 
to have been El-Birdny, a member of a society of learned men 
formed at the capital of Kharism, who accompanied Mahmiad of 
Gazneh to India, and ‘spent many years there, initiating himself 
into the Hindu sciences,” as well as communicating the science of 
the Arabs to the Hindus. He was acquainted with the Sanskrit 
language, as appears from his citing two works translated from it 
into the Arabic, by himself. 

Professor Reinaud of Paris has already published from this 
manuscript, in the Journal Asiatique for August, September and 
October, 1844, a geographical description of India, of the highest 
importance with reference to the history of the country at the 
period referred to, and which throws light upon traditions of much 
more ancient times. The publication of the whole text, with a 
French translation and notes, has been undertaken by M. Munk, 
one of the Attachés of the cabinet of manuscripts of the Royal 
Library. 

It is expected that this work will be of special use in assisting to 
determine the dates of the history of Hindu literature, about which 
there is at present much uncertainty. Its value in every respect 
is heightened by the fact of its having been composed before the 
conquest could have altered the state of things in 

1a, 


Baron Mac Guckin De Slane of Paris, one of the first Arabic 
scholars of the age, has been occupied nearly two years in search- 
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ing for rare manuscripts in some of the public libraries of the East. 
On this literary errand, he has visited Algiers and Constantina, and 
has been more than a year in Constantinople. A letter, dated 
December 14, 1845, addressed to Professor Mohl of Paris, and 
published in the Journal Asiatique for January 1846, indicates some 
of the objects he has in view in his researches, as follows: 


“If people want to know, at Paris, what direction I have given to my 
labors, you may reply, that I propose to bring back complete catalogues of 
all the libraries; I already have several of them. I examine every work 
which seems to me to promise information of value, relative to the history 
and the ancient literature of the Arabs. I take special pains to obtain 
facts respecting northern Africa, Spain, the invasions of the Arabs into 
France and Italy, and their establishments in Sicily, in Sardinia, in the 
Balearic isles, etc., also respecting the crusades, especially the first. I 
examine all works of astronomy and mathematics, all treatises translated 
from the Greek, (unfortunately I have not found many of these.) I search 
for copies of the ancient epic poems of Persia.” 


We are happy to be informed, by other letters, that his researches 
have not been fruitless, but have been the means of bringing to 
light several important works relating to the history of the Arabs. 
He has, also, found a cepy of El-Biriny’s work on India mentioned 
above, which he thinks must be the original of that in the Royal 
Library. 

Baron De Slane seems to have had no difficulty in obtaining an 
order from the Porte, giving him admission to any library he might 
wish to visit, and facilities in examining and copying from any 
manuscript whatever. 


In the Journal des Savans for April, 1845, the well-known 
archeologist Letronne communicates the information, that the 
Director of the Royal Printing House at Paris.is having steel 
punches cut for two sizes of hieroglyphic types. Hitherto, it has 
been necessary to engrave or lithograph all hieroglyphic texts, or 
groups of characters, or single signs, which have been required to 
be introduced into any published work. For instance, Champol- 
lion’s Dictionnaire Egyptien was lithographed throughout, the 
French text, as well as the hieroglyphics explained by it. But 
now, as soon as these types are cast, hieroglyphic characters and 
continuous texts may be printed in the same manner as the Greek, 
or Hebrew. This can not but be of great consequence, at the 
present time, when the brilliant discovery of Champollion is con- 
tinually leading to a more extended knowledge of Egyptian an- 


tiquity. 
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The difficulties in the way of this improvement, pointed out by 
M. Letronne, were such as only French taste, united with skill, 
could well cope with. 

It may be expected, that there will soon be a great multiplica- 
tion of published hieroglyphic texts, which are already made readable 
by the publication of Champollion’s Grammaire Egyptien, Paris : 
1836-41, and the Dictionnaire Egyptien of the same illustrious 
author, Paris : 1841-44, | 


Cuevauter Bunsen, late Prussian Ambassador at the court of 
Rome, has lately commenced the publication of a work entitled : 
Aegyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte. Hamburg : 1845.’ The 
volumes before us are chiefly taken up with a discussion of the 
relative value of the authorities to be consulted respecting Egyptian 
history, and with chronological adjustments. ‘The author attempts 
to lay a foundation for the ancient history of Egypt, by combining 
the data of the lists of dynasties, of Manetho and Eratosthenes, with 
facts ascertained by the recent deciphering of hieroglyphic monu- 
ments. But the main point of this work remains to be brought out, 
in the concluding book, which wil] present the history of Egypt in 
its connections with the general history of the world. A memoir 
on Egyptian chronology, which we have reason to expect before 
long from a member of our Society, will take into account the 
views of Chevalier Bunsen, as well as the results, now so earnestly 
looked for, of the researches of Lepsius and Prisse, among the 
monuments of Egypt. 


_ ‘Tere is anew work relating to the interior of Africa, which 
adds: much to our knowledge of that part of the world, so little 
explored by Europeans, and opens the prospect of still farther 
accessions to it. The work to which we refer is: Voyage au 
Darfour, par le Cheyk Mohammed ebn-Omar el Tounsy, traduit 
de l Arabe par le Dr. Perron, et publié par les soins de M. Jomard. 
Paris: 1845. It was composed at the request of Dr. Perron, by 
his Arabic master in Cairo, whom he found to have travelled exten- 
sively in the interior of Africa. Another volume by the same 
author will give some account of Borgou. The last Report of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris informs us that 

“It is probable, that the new proof which M. Perron has given, of what 
may be drawn from Mussulman travellers in the interior of Africa, and 
of the facility with which they visit countries, closed against us, will yield 
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other fruits; similar attempts might even now be announced, were it not 
for the fear of hindering their success by a premature publicity.” 


_ Our own associate, Mr. Horatio Hale, the Philologist of the late 
Exploring Expedition of the United States under Captain Wilkes, 
has published within a year, his Report on Ethnography and 
Philology, relating chiefly to Polynesia. The work consists of nu- 
merous vocabularies and outlines of grammar of the languages of 
those islands, and an elaborate discussion of the origin of the 
Polynesian tribes, and the course of their migrations. We hope 
that either the author himself, or some one for him, will commu- 
nicate to this Journal a full analysis of the many new facts he has 
collected. 


We might here add a long list of recent publications, touching 
various departments of oriental learning, particularly that of the 
history and geography of the East, which, even within two or three 

ears, has been very much enlarged. Many works of special 
interest, original or translated, or digested from original sources, 
have been recently published, which illustrate the history of the 
Arabs, and the influence of their civilization upon the laws, litera- 
ture and arts of European nations. But the degree of attention at 
present given to oriental studies in this country seems not to call 
for an oriental bibliography. It has been our aim to direct 
attention to these studies, by pointing out some of the most 
interesting fields of oriental research in which progress has been 
made since the last number of this Journal was published, and 
oe of the new means applied to increase our knowledge of the 

ast. 
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ERRATA. 


IN NO. II. 


Page 105, for read 
“ 116, for Bachen read Bacher. 


IN NO, III. 
“ xviii. for ghauwds read ghauwds. 
“ « for khawass read khawass. 


«“ xx. for shurh read sherh. 
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NOTICE. 


One copy of every Number of this Journal will be sent to 
eack member of the Society. Members, or others, who may 
wish to purchase copies, will find them for sale at the book- | 
stores of Messrs. Lirrie & Brown, Boston; A. H. Maurtsy, 
New Haven; G. P. Putnam, New York ; J. Cuapman, (Put- 
nam’s American Agency,) London; Hrcror Bossanez, 
Paris. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
OF THE . 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


PREPARED FROM THE RECORDS. 


May 24. 1847.—The Annual Meeting of the Society was 
held this day, at the Rooms of the American Academy in 


Boston. Rev. Dr. Jenks in the Chair. 

The Treasurer presented his account for the past year, 
showing $507.15 received, $364.32 expended, and a balance 
on hand of $142.83, which having been audited by Mr. 
J. W. Jenks, was accepted. 

The Annual Report of the Directors was presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary, in substance as follows :— 


Tue Board of Directors of the American Orrentax Society re- 
spectfully submit a report of their proceedings, for the year 1846-7 : 

It is to be hoped that occasions similar to the present will be, hereafter, 
enlivened by the retrospect of important progress; but what we have to 
say at this time will relate chiefly to measures, adopted during the past 
year, to revive the drooping spirit of our Association. One of these has 
been the publication of some papers recently placed at our disposal, and 
the other the opening of communication with several kindred Societies 
in Europe and the East, as well as with individuals, at home and abroad, 
who are known to be interested in whatever concerns oriental researches. 
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Our publication of the Swahere translation from Genesis may be con- 
sidered as very opportune. Fer the only article relating to the Swahere dia- 
lect, previously published, which appeared last year in the first Number 
of the Journal of the German Oriental Society, though based upon 
communications received from the same source to which we are. in- 
debted for that paper, the missionary Dr. Krapf, and enriched as it is by 
the genius of Von Ewald, gives but a brief specimen of the dialect. 
We direct attention to this circumstance, merely to illustrate the sort of 
service which our Society may often render, indirectly, to the cause of 
learning, by publishing the materials of knowledge, even in a crude 
state. 

* * * * * * 


Letters have been addressed in the name of this Society, to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland; the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soviety; the Syro- 
Egyptian Society of London; the Asiatic Society of Paris; and the Ger- 
man Oriental Society. To each of them has also been sent a copy of 
the last Number of our Journal. These letters were written with a view 
to intercourse between our Society and those abroad having similar ob- 
jects, in the hope that the particular path for us to pursue might thus be 
made more plain, and that this intercourse might serve to strengthen 
and encourage our small beginnings. 

Several distinguished foreign orientalists have also been written to, and 
invited to lend the light of their mature studies, through this Society, 
to the cause of oriental learning in the United States. 


* * * * * * * * 


In conclusion, the Directors beg leave to add a word respecting the 
duties of those members of this Society whose avocations do not per- 
mit them to engage directly in oriental studies. For their codperation 
is important to the prosperity of the Society, as they form a connecting 
link between the few in this country who give themselves to oriental re- 
searches, and the literary public of the country, at large, and may be 
expected to spread the interest in such pursuits, more widely, among 
our men of education. We hope from them, therefore, that while they 
liberally appreciate these branches of learning, they will also cherish 
them with some personal interest. 

May we be allowed one word more? Possibly not a few of the mem- 
bers of this Society have friends commercially connected with the East, 
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if they are not so themselves; we would therefore submit, whether they 
might not very essentially promote the objects of the Society, by 
procuring, through their correspondents, information on various subjects, 
as well as books, manuscripts, and other things adapted to _— 
and aid orienta] research. 

In behalf of the Directors. 


This report having been accepted, the following persons, 
recommended by the Directors, were chosen members of the 
Society, viz.: Signor Pascal de Gayangos, late Professor of 
Arabic in the Atheneum of Madrid; Dr. Holt Yates, late 
Corr. Secretary of the Syro-Egyptian Society ; Rev. Dr. 
Krapf, missionary of the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety in Abyssinia; Baron Mac G'uckin de Slane of Paris ; 
and Rev. Dr. John Wilson of Bombay,—honorary mem- 
bers ;—and Mr. Stanislas Hernisz ; Dr. Azariah Smith, 
missionary in Turkey ;—Rev. David Stoddard, missionary 
in Persia ;—Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, missionary in India; 
Rev. David O. Allen, missionary in India; Rev. Cyrus 
Hamlin, missionary in Turkey; Rev. Hiias Riggs, mis- 
sionary in Asia Minor; and Mr. John M. Forbes of Boston, 
—immediate 

Letters were then read: From Rev. W. Adam, giving 
notice of a donation to the Society of Arabic and Persian 
books ;—From Hon. Alerander H. Everett, accompanying 
two maps for the Society’s Library, by a Chinese amateur 
in geography resident in Canton, which were placed at Mr. 
Everett’s disposal by Rev. Dr. Bridgman ;—and From Mr. 
John P. Brown, Dragoman of the Embassy of the United 
States at Constantinople, relative to an accompanying trans- 
lation from the Turkish, of Et-Tabary’s account of the con- 
quest of Persia by the Arabs. The Corr. Secretary, Dr. An- 
derson and the Librarian then presented books for the Li- 
brary, in the names of the donors. 


_ The following persons were chosen Officers of the Society 
for the ensuing year: 


President.—Pror. EDWARD ROBINSON, LL.D., New York. 


“Vice Presidents—W. Jenxs, v.v., Boston. 
Prof. Moses Stuart, Andover. 
Hon. Atexanper H. Everett. 


Corresponding Secretary.—Epwarp E. Sauisspury, New Haven. 
Recording Seeretary.—Francis GarpNeR, Boston. 
Treasurer.—W W. Greenovues, Boston. 
Directors.—Prof. Cuartes Beck, p.v., Cambridge. 

Baryas Sears, v.p., Newton. 

Rourvs ANDERSON, D.D., Boston. 

Prof. B. B. Epwarps, v.p., Andover. 

Wittram W. Greenovuen, Boston. 


The Society then adjourned. 


September 29. 1847.—A Quarterly Meeting of the Society 
was held this day at the Rooms of the American Academy 
in Boston. Rev. Dr. Jenks in the chair. 

Letters were read: From Mr. S. Hernisz, acknowledging 
his election into the Society ;—From Professor De Wette of 
Basle, of like purport, and expressing a desire to promote the 
objects of the Society in any way possible ;—From Richard 
Clarke, Esq., Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of like purport, in which he says: 

“TI beg you will assure the honorable Society, that it will afford me 
the highest gratification if by any acts, in my power, I may be able to 


further the cordial codperation and extend the beneficial intercourse be- 
tween the two Societies. 


“ You will be gratified to learn that another Number of the very import- 
ant labors of Major Rawlinson will be very soon issued,* and that the 


* This has since been published, containing a concise analysis of all the Persian 
cunéiform inscriptions as yet discovered. 
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untiring efforts of that zealous and successful investigator promise to 
afford the most valuable assistance in deciphering the important inscrip- 


tions lately discovered by Mr. Layard at Nimrud, in the vicinity of ancient 
Nineveh.” 


From Professor Garcin de Tassy of Paris, giving notice 
of his having sent to the Society a copy of his Rudiments of 
the Hindui;—F'rom Professor Mohl, Secretary-Adjunct of 
the Asiatic Society of Paris, accompanying copies of two 
of his Reports to that Society, on the progress of oriental 
knowledge, and a copy of Fresnel’s Researches on the Him- 
yaritic inscriptions ;—From Mr. John P. Brown, accompa- 
nying a translation by himself from the Turkish, of a nar- 
rative of the discovery of the New World, entitled Tarikh 
Hind Gharby, which has long been a popular book among 
the Turks; and a list of the books printed at the Sultan’s 
press during the year 1845, with a short notice of the sub- 
ject of each. Respecting the Tarikh Hind Gharby, Mr. 
Brown says: 


“Tt was quite the first book ever printed at Constantinople by the 
Turks. I can not learn the name of the author, nor the sources from 
which he collected his information. I found it when in search of some- 
thing in Arabic, written here, or in Spain, or Barbary, by Muslims, on 
the subject of the discovery of the New World. But it was a trouble- 
some period for both the Moors of Spain, and the Turks of Asia Minor: 
the former were being driven from their country, the latter were busy 
conquering one; so that it is not surprising that little is found on this 
subject, in the language of either people. The printed copy of the His- 
tory of Western Hind says; that it was printed in Constantinople A.H. 
1142, (A.D. 1726,) by Ibrahim Effendy, a learned Hungarian renegade. 
Printing owes its origin in this country to this individual, and to another, 
named Sayd Effendy, who conceived the idea from what he had seen in 
France during the reign of Louis XV, to whose court he made a visit with 
his father, the Turkish ambassador. On his return home, Sayd joined 
with Ibrahim Effendy in petitioning the Grand Vezir, Ibrahim Pasha, 
for permission to establish a Press, when the matter was referred to. the 
Shaykh ul-Islam and the ’Ulema, who granted a fetwa in their favor, to 
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publish works not religious. * * * * * * I am informed that the Tartkh 
Hind Gharby existed in manuscript many years before the introduc- 
tion of printing, but was taken up and printed on account of its popu- 
laxity as a curious and amusing book.” 


~ Speaking of the yearly issues from the press of Constan- 
tinople, Mr. Brown says: ; 
“T will endeavor for the coming year to be able to tell you more about 
the more important of the books published ; it is not, however, easy to do 
80, without purchasing them, for the booksellers in the Bazar are forbid- 
den by the Government to dispose of books, at all, on religious subjects, 
and infidels cannot therefore examine them sufficiently to know much of 
their contents. I go however to the Press, and purchase such as I wish, 
and find the Director very liberal and tolerant. I hope the prohibition 
referred to will ere long be removed, and then infidels may find some- 
thing of interest in the heaps of manuscripts on the shelves of the 
booksellers. The present administration is very liberal, and tolerates en- 
tire liberty of conscience and inquiry on religious subjects, so that this 
and other similarly ridiculous prohibitions will doubtless ere. long be 
removed.” 


. The Corr. Secretary then read a Paper upon Mr. Brown’s 
translation of Et-Tabary’s conquest of Persia by the Arabs. 

Professor Edwards afterwards gave an interesting account 
of a meeting of the German Oriental Society, held in Jena, 
at which he was present. 

Professor Edwards and Rev. Mr. Treat made remarks on 
certain supposed discoveries of Rev. J. L. Wilson, missionary 
on the Gabin, in Western Africa, tending to establish the 
fact of an affinity between all the Negro dialects spoken in 
that part of Africa south of the Mountains of the Moon, and 
relative to certain peculiarities of the Mpongwe, the dialect 
of the Gabin. 

_A letter from the President was read, recommending that 
the Society hereafter hold only annual meetings, and these 
in different places from year to year. 
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The Corr. Secretary and Dr. Anderson then presented 
books for the Library, in the names of the donors. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, 
were chosen members of the Society, viz.: Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, of Boston; Rev. J. L. Wilson, missionary in West- 
ern Africa ; and Rev. Samuel R. Brown, missionary in China. 

The Chairman mentioned the report of a discovery hav- 
ing been recently made by W. Winthrop Andrews, Esq., 
American Consul on the island of Malta, of a monument there, 
supposed to be Pheenician, which has never been described ; 
and the Corr. Secretary was requested to communicate with 
Mr. Andrews on the subject. 

The Society then adjourned. 


Jan. 5. 1848.— A regular Quarterly Meeting of the Soc1- 


ety was held this day, at the Rooms of the American Acade- 
my in Boston. Professor Felton in the Chair. 

Letters were read : From Rev. Messrs. Wilson, Brown, and 
Robbins, acknowledging their election into the Society ;— 
From Rev. H. A. Homes, missionary in Turkey ;—From Rev. 
H. G. O. Dwight, missionary in Turkey, accompanying a 
beautifully written and original Hatti Sherif of the last Sul- 
tan, by which an Armenian Patriarch was commissioned. 
It was presented by Mr. Sarkis, Secretary of the Armenian 
Protestant Community of Turkey, to Mr. Dwight, and by 
him to the Society.—From Mr. John P. Brown, announ- 
cing the continuation of his translation from Et-Tabary, 
down to the times of the Khalif ’Aly, and promising to 
make search for a copy of Et-T'abary’s Annals in the.origi- 
nal Arabic ;—From Rev. W.. G. Schauffler, missionary in 
Turkey ;—and From the President, accompanying a com- 


munication from Mr. W. Roth, relative to a copy of Dr. 
Roth’s Literature and History of the Vedas, sent by the au- 
thor for the Society’s Library. 

The Corr. Secretary then submitted the Report of a Com- 
mittee of the Directors, appointed to consider the expediency 
of making some special arrangements in the Society, for the 
promotion of classical learning as auxiliary to oriental re- 
search, as follows: 


Tae Committee of the Directors on the propriety of making the culti- 
vation of classical learning, so far as auxiliary to oriental research, a 
special object in this Association, respectfully report : 

The Committee consider it unnecessary, and beyond the demand of 
the present occasion, to attempt any thing like a full exposition of the 
relations between oriental and classical studies. A volume would not 
more than suffice for that, and no proficient in either branch of learning 
needs to be instructed on the subject. Yet it seems proper for us 
to allude to some of those points on which light has been thrown, 

~by bringing classical knowledge into combination with oriental, as well 
as to a few of the topics which wait to be illustrated, by means of this 
union of intellectual forces, carried still farther than heretofore. 

To begin then with what this has already effected, relative to phil- 
ology, we may safely say, that the principles of Greek and Latin con- 
jugation and declension, both as to form and signification, have been 
reduced to a science, as far as they are so, chiefly through the appli- 
cations which classical scholars have made of Bopp’s comparison of the 
principal members of the Indo-European family of languages with the 
Sanskrit as their common progenitor; though it may not be true that 
the particular views of Bopp have been uniformly adopted. Nor could 
the system of Sanskrit inflection have been drawn out as it is in Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar, without regard to those phenomena which the 
classic languages present. 

So the Greek and Latin radicals have been marked with precision, 
only as lately dissected out, from derived forms of language, with an eye 
fixed on the results obtained by the analysis of Sanskrit words. A know- 
ledge of the signification of Sanskrit roots as well as forms, has also not 
only facilitated the tracing back of the more ordinary expressions of 
thought in the classic languages to their most ancient known sources, 
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but has led to important suggestions with regard to the exacter mean- 
ing of certain Greek and Latin words, the force of which is not apparent, 
if those languages alone are considered. 

Let it be observed also, how much the older forms of the Greek and 
Latin alphabets, and the Phenician from which they are derived, illus- 
trate one another. To such an extent is this the case, that the interpre- 
tation of the older Greek and Latin inscriptions could not have been at- 
tempted, without a knowledge of the Phoenician character. Even the 
want of the slight acquaintance with oriental peculiarities, which is im- 
plied in knowing that the Shemites write from right to left, could it be 
supposed on the part of any classical scholar, would of itself disqualify 
him for interpreting, intelligently, such ancient Greek and Latin tab- 
lets as are engraven in the manner called fovotgopyddr, not to speak of 
the difficulty of his reading those of which the letters follow each other 
from right to left in every line. 

But the philological relations between oriental and classical studies, 
though important, are not so numerous as the historical, since the classic 
languages are connected with oriental, radically, only by a common de- 
scent from the Sanskrit; while, as explorations extend, almost every part 
of the East is found to reflect light upon the historical records handed 
down to us in the classic languages, besides being made more luminous 
itself, by means of information which they impart. For example, how 
little was clearly ascertained with regard to the kingdom established by 
the Greeks in Bactria, in consequence of Alexander’s invasion of the 
East, until the Generals Ventura and Allard, and others after them, made 
that great collection of Bactrian coins, bearing legends as well in Greek 
as in an oriental character and language, which have been explained by 
Grotefend, Lassen and others, during the last seventeen years. But these 
coins have contributed something towards making out a new chapter in the 
history of Hellenism, revealing to us the circumstances of its conflict 
with that eastern civilization it encountered on the sides of the Indian 
Caucasus. Here, however, was an occasion for the uniting of oriental 
and classical learning; and the oriental legends themselves of the Bac- 
trian coins might never have been deciphered, without the aid of those in 
Greek accompanying them, and the lists of names of Bactrian kings 
which we find in classic authors. 

We might, in this connection, refer to several instances in which the 
mere fact of Greek inscriptions being coupled with oriental, and the par- 
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allelism between them consequently supposed, has led to very important 
discoveries, Thus, it was by means.of Greek proper names on the famous 
stone of Rosetta, and on other Egyptian monuments, that Champollion 
was enabled to verify his ingenious conjecture of the fact of a phonetic 
character having been in use among the ancient Egyptians, which car- 
ried the light of day into the dark chambers of hieroglyphic writing. 

But as, in such cases, the labor of investigation has been wholly in an 
oriental field, they are not so much to our present purpose. We therefore 
pass them by, and advert next to the fact, that the chronology of the 
ancient times of the Hindus, so far as it may be said to have been criti- 
cally determined, is founded upon the identification of a certain sovereign 
named in the royal lists of the Puranas, Chandragupta, with one whom the 
historian Justin speaks of as contemporary with Seleucus Nicator, under 
the name of Sandracottus, and who is meptigned also by other classic 
writers ;—an identification which could not,;H¢ve been established with- 
out applying to the name of the individual,’ certain consonant-changes 
common in the classic languages as compared with the Sanskrit, besides 
bringing together the statements respecting him, of both oriental and 
classical authorities. 

It deserves our notice, farther, to how great an extent that illumination, 
as it may well be called, of the pages of Herodotus in recent times, is 
to be ascribed to oriental researches, by which narratives, long regarded 
as the fabrications of his own fancy, have been transformed into truthful, 
if not always intelligible accounts; while some of them have assisted 
orientalists to derive important additional information, from various mon- 
uments and writings which they have been called to investigate. 

Again, we may advert to the increase of knowledge respecting the Par- 
thian and Sasanide kingdoms, which has resulted from bringing to- 
gether the circumstances of their history related by Latin authors and 
the Byzantine historians on the one hand, and commemorated by oriental 
writers, or in oriental inscriptions, on the other. By this means, views 
have been obtained of the part which those kingdoms acted in the his- 
tory of the East, and of their relations to the Romans, and to the Greek 
Empire, from the middle of the first century before Christ to the middle 
of the seventh of our era, at once broader and more accurate than could 
have been formed, if either the oriental, or the classical materials had 
been exclusively regarded. 

To all these considerations, it may be added, that by geographical re- 
searches in the East, particularly in Western Asia, many deficiencies 
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and errors of the oriental geography of classic authors have been sup- 
plied and corrected; while these authors are constantly contributing to 
the settlement of obscure points in the ancient topography of the East. 
We will only specify the illustrations which Arrian’s Expedition of Al- 
exander and Periplus of Nearchus have received through Sir Alexander 
Burnes’s exploration of the Indus, and the amplification of the data of 
classic geographers which respect Southern Arabia, consequent upon the 
coast-surveys made by the British, within the last few years, between the 
Persian gulf and the straits of Bab el-Mandeb. 

But we have called to mind subjects enough from among those which 
have been already cleared up by the combination of oriental and classical 
learning. It now remains to specify some topics on which it is reason- 
able to anticipate, that this association of knowledge will yet throw a 
new light. There is something still to be accomplished by means of it, 
on points of research to which we have alluded; but not to dwell 
longer on these, we wil] here mention first, the subject of the commer- 
cial connections of the Greeks and Romans with eastern nations. It is 
generally admitted, that many articles of luxury and use, known in Greece 
and Italy, in ancient times, were products of the East, or of Eastern 
labor and skill. But through what channels these reached the West, 
and from what particular countries they came, are questions as yet 
involved in much obscurity; nor may this obscurity be dissipated, ex- 
cept by connecting, with the representations and intimations of classic wri- 
ters, the results of the ever-widening exploration of the East, by which 
are revealed to us, more and more, its varieties of climate, the natural 
productions and domestic arts of the different regions it includes, the 
policy of its various Governments at certain ascertained periods, in respect 
to communication with foreign nations, and the routes marked by nature, 
or otherwise determined, along which its ancient commerce extended. 

There are, however, subjects of higher interest which remain to be 
cleared up by a similar process of combined research; as for exam- 
ple, that of the indebtedness of the Greeks and Romans to oriental 
sources for the groundwork of their civilization,—whether each nation 
received it independently of the other, or not;—or for conceptions of 
after-times among them, by which either their religious, or their philo- 
sophical views, or both together, were affected. That the Greeks and 
Romans were indebted, in these respects also, to the East, may be con- 
sidered as settled among the learned; but the extent of the obligation, 
the special agencies by which an oriental influence was exerted upon 
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the civilization of ancient Greece and Rome, and the forms which it took, 
are yet to be ascertained, and that, by comparing with each other the 
different phases of oriental and classic civilization, in the light of a more 
extended and precise analysis of their respective elements and history, 
than has been hitherto effected. 

Another field in which, probably, a fresh harvest of knowledge is ere 
long to be gathered, by the united labors of the orientalist and the clas- 
sical scholar, is that of Egyptian chronology. Every one knows how 
much ingenuity has been vainly expended upon the data of Greek wri- 
ters relative to the sovereigns of Egypt anterior to the Ptolemies, with a 
view to deriving from them, either considered by themselves, or taken in 
connection with certain historical allusions in the Scriptures, a consistent 
chronology of the Pharaos. Now, however, since the monuments of 
Egypt have begun to give up the records which they have so long pre- 
served only to baffle every attempt to discover their meaning, there is 
abundant reason to hope, that by combining these new materials with 
the old, not only the chronology, but the history, at least in outline, 
of the more ancient Egyptian dynasties, will be placed beyond con- 
troversy. 

One other subject must here be mentioned. If we consider the extent 
of the late discoveries of Botta and Layard, near where Nineveh is sup- 
posed to have stood, and especially the very great number of inscriptions 
in the arrow-headed character, brought to light there, some of which the 
French Government has already published in a work only too costly to 
be as accessible as it should be, thus adding to the extensive series 
copied by Schultz, from ruins on the lake of Van with which local 
tradition connects the name of Semiramis, and published some years 
ago in the Journal Asiatique; and if we consider, also, the progress 
which has been made, within a short time, towards deciphering that 
character even in its more complicated forms, it seems not improbable 
that, in the course of a few years at most, the scanty and disjointed 
information of Greek writers and of the Scriptures, respecting the an- 
cient Assyrian Empire, will be transformed into something like a pro- 
per historical view of it. But as an indispensable condition of this ad- 
vance of knowledge, the writings of the Greeks and the Biblical records, 
relating to Assyria, and the data of the newly-discovered Assyrian mon- 
uments, must all be brought together, for mutual explanation, and to sup- 
ply each other’s deficiencies, 
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The foregoing statements, imperfect as they are, may serve to strength- 

en the conviction, that the concentration of oriental and classical studies 
has shed light upon many obscurities, and is destined to do this still more 
in future. There is, then, an evident propriety in oriental and classical 
scholars being associated together, for the more successful prosecution 
of those investigations in which they have a common interest, and ac- 
cordingly this Society embraces classical members, besides such as in- 
terest themselves in oriental researches, specially considered. 

But something more seems necessary, in order that these two elements 
united in our association may be brought to a reciprocity of action. It 
has, therefore, been proposed to establish within this Society a special or- 
ganization for the promotion of classical learning, in its various bearings 
upon oriental; and the Committee beg leave to offer several reasons in 
favor of adopting some plan to this effect. 

In the first place, it would secure to the Society the benefit of talent 
and information among its classical members, only requiring to be elicited, 
which is applicable to many topics of oriental research, as we have en- 
deavored to show in this Report, with the most gratifying results. In the 
second place, it would encourage those members of the Society whose 
tastes and opportunities lead them to study the East in its own re- 
cords and phenomena, by bringing their studies into an acknowledged 
relation to branches of learning which are generally appreciated. In the 
third place, should it draw from oriental fields, as it is to be hoped it 
might, some valuable contributions to the understanding of classic au- 
thors, it would tend to inspire the educated men of this country with a 
higher estimation of the great object of our Society. It might, perhaps, 
be the means of at length procuring for that department of knowledge 
which this Association primarily contemplates, an appreciation for itself, 
somewhat proportioned to its claims upon the attention of all who would 
be liberal scholars. 

The simplest mode of proceeding would seem to be to form by elec- 
tion from among the members of the Society, a Classical Section, the duty 
of which shall be to consult for the advancement of the classical side 
of oriental researches, communicating, through a Secretary of its own, 
with a Board which shall perform the same part with respect to investi- 
gations properly oriental. We are not clear, however, whether these two 
bodies should be codrdinate, or whether the Classical Section should be 
attached to the Board of Directors now provided for in our Constitution, 
as a sort of supplement; and the detail of the arrangements to be made, 
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in case the leading measure we have suggested is adopted, being 
dependent upon the decision of that question, we have nothing to add, 
but that we now refer the whole matter to the wisdom of the Society 
at large. 
In behalf of the Directors of the American Oriental Society, 
CHARLES BECK, 
EDWARD E. SALISBURY. 


_ It was then Voted: That this Report be accepted; and 
That the plan of a Classical Section be farther drawn out 
by the same Committee, with Professor Felton joined to it, 
and be presented at the next Annual Meeting. 

Professor Edwards submitted the Report of a Committee 
of the Directors, appointed to consider whether the Annual 
Meetings of the Society should be hereafter held in different 
places, and whether its Quarterly Meetings should be con- 
tinued, as follows : 


Te Committee of the Directors on the expediency of discontinuing 
the quarterly meetings of the Society, and altering the arrangements, as 
to time and place, for the annual meeting, respectfully report : 

That it is expedient that Article IX. of the Constitution be so altered 
as to read: “The annual meeting of this Society shall be held in the 
month of , at such place as the Directors shal] determine.” 

In support of this alteration, the Committee would state— 

1. That the German Oriental Society holds its meetings in different 
and, in some cases, widely distant places; 

2. That the facilities for intercommunication in our own country are 
so great now, as to remove what would have been once a very serious 
difficulty ; 

3. That the proposed change would be likely to increase the interest 
in the objects of our Association in various ways:—by relieving it of 
the local aspect which it has now,—by enlarging the number of active 
members,—by bringing its objects prominently before a greater number 
of literary and intelligent men, not directly concerned in oriental pur- 
suits,—by interesting to some extent the students in our Seats of learn- 
ing, (where our annual meetings might sometimes be held,) in the great 
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objects which it aims at,—and by introducing, to a limited degree, the 
social element into our meetings, thus divesting them of their cold, 
hurried, and mere business character,—and in short, by securing the 
routual acquaintance and fraternal codperation of all the friends of orien- 
tal learning. 

To accomplish this, it would be necessary to select the most favorable 
time for the annual meeting, and to secure the attendance of the ac- 
tive members of the Association, some of whom should be prepared to 
read papers on topies selected either by themselves, or by the Society. 
There should also be an annual address by the President, or some other 
member, a report by the Corresponding Secretary, on the general state 
and prospects of oriental studies, and some subjects of discussion pro- 
vided, to be named in part at the previous annual meeting. A full record 
of these meetings should be kept, and inserted in the Journal of the So- 
ciety. It would always be practicable, probably, to secure the attend- 
ance of some of our learned foreign friends, or of missionaries tempora- 
rily in their native Jand. 

The Committee would also recommend, that such an alteration be 
made in By-law VII, as that the three quarterly meetings provided for, 
may be held in various places. These meetings might be in rotation, 
e. g., at Cambridge, New Haven, Providence, Newton, Andover, Rox- 
bury, etc. This alteration is recommended for substantially the same 
reasons as have been stated in favor of a movable annual meeting. A 
great city, with its hurry and noise, is not the most favorable place for 
an interesting and profitable meeting of a quiet, literary Society. The 
atmosphere is quite uncongenial. 

It would be perfectly practicable to secure entertaining and useful 
quarterly meetings, on this plan of rotation, provided the number of 
members be somewhat enlarged, so as to embrace our principal classical 
professors and teachers, and provided, also, that considerable latitude 
be allowed in the choice of subjects to be presented,—that being left, in 
part at least, to the convenience and discretion of individuals. 

It may here be mentioned, that there are many subjects of a semi- 
oriental character, which may fairly be considered as within the pro- 
vince of the Society. A few of these may be suggested as specimens: 
The influence of the Arabs on the Spanish Character; The Arabic Lan- 
guage in Spain; The Exertions of the Papal Government in the Middle 
Ages in opposition to the Ottoman Power; The Conquests of Venice in 
the East; The Extent and Value of the Translations from the Greek into 
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Arabic ; Relations between the Egyptian Antiquities and the Etruscan in 
Italy ; The Oriental Origin of the Greek Alphabet ; Alphabetic Writing, 
where and when invented? Comparison of Greek, Hebrew and Egyptian 
Music and Musical Instruments; The Origin of the Germanic Nations ; 
The Sclavonic Languages; The Asiatic Policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment; The Present State of the Excavations of Ancient Ruins in Asia 
Minor; The Extent to which we may expect valuable Discoveries of An- 
tiquities in Macedonia, and the northern parts of Greece, etc. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to ask, whether the great interests 
of learning and humanity, as well as our national character for scholar- 
ship, and our own individual advancement, do not call upon us to codpe- 
rate more than we have done, to give the objects for which we are asso- 
ciated a higher place in the regards of scholars, and of the guardians of 
our literary Institutions, and to raise our Society to an honorable rank 
among kindred Associations in other countries? Our great and almost 
unsurpassed facilities by means of the foreign commerce of our country, 
and the foreign missions of various denominations of Christians in Amer- 
ica, certainly impose upon us important and obvious duties which we 
cannot well neglect. From these, the pressure of personal and pro- 
fessional engagements cannot release us. In many cases, the two classes 


of duties are coincident, and the performance of the one might be made 
to aid that of the other. 
In behalf of the Directors, 


BARNAS SEARS, 
B. B. EDWARDS. 

Andover, Jan., 1848. 

It was then Voted: That this report be accepted. 

Rev. Dr. Anderson, in behalf of the Directors, submitted 
an informal statement of the relations of the Society to the 
operations of American missionaries in the East, and was 
requested to prepare a full report on the subject. This he 
subsequently communicated to the Committee of publication, 
as follows : 

In reporting how far the Oriental Society may expect to receive aid in 
its researches from American missionaries in foreign lands, I ought, per- 
haps, to suggest all the more important topics on which we desire inform- 
ation from them. But this would require more time for reading and re- 
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flection, than 1 have now at command. A general statement is all that 
is possible ; and even such a statement will show, that American mission- 
aries are likely to be our most productive source of information, and that 
it is among the more important duties of the Society to render their labors, 
as far as may be, of direct avail to science. The conductors of missions 
will doubtless take a comprehensive view of this matter. While experi- 
ence has shown, that the Gospel is the only effective instrumentality 
for awakening the lethargic heathen mind, and giving it a healthful ex- 
citement and direction, it has also shown, that the best use of this instru- 
mentality involves more or less attention, on the part of missionaries, to 
nearly all the departments of knowledge contemplated by the American 
Oriental Society. The missionary, for instance, is under the necessity of 
acquiring the language of the people to whom he is sent, in order that he 
may give them religious instruction, and it is almost equally necessary that 
he make himself acquainted with their intellectual and social condition. 
As his mission is generally undertaken for life, and as he must cultivate 
intimacy with the people, he has motives and advantages for these 
researches, such as men of no other class can have. And who is more 
trustworthy in his statements? I can hardly conceive of missionaries 
being strongly tempted to speak otherwise than correctly of such things 
as mountains, rivers, plains, climates, governments, languages, manners, 
habits, and even religious dogmas and rites; nor am I aware that they 
have often been convicted of essential errors in these matters. In point 
of fact, the most able, faithful and useful missionary will often, for the 
very reason that he is so, find it most in his way to render important aid 
to this Society. 

The number of ordained American missionaries residing beyond the 
bounds of Christendom, not including those among the North American 
Indians, is two hundred and thirty-four. They are distributed as follows, 
namely, in 


India and Ceylon, . 66 
Burmah, Siam, Borneo, etc., ‘ ‘ 
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These are generally men who, in addition to a collegiate education, have 
spent three years in professional studies in some Theological Seminary. 
For talents, scholarship, and respectable standing, they will compare 
well, as a body, with similarly educated bodies of clergymen, even in 
the most favored portions of our country. I ought to add, that there 
are about fifty laymen from the United States, residing in the different 
parts of the world just mentioned, as missionary physicians, teachers, 
printers, etc. t 

It will be seen at once, that a- great point is gained in having so many 
of our educated countrymen scattered over the world, whose studies fall 
so much into the channel of investigation proposed by the Society. I 
will now state how far we may expect aid from them in our researches. 


Africa. 


The Grammar of the Mpongwe Language, by the Rev. John Leighton 
Wilson, of the mission on the Gabtin in Western Africa, with the ac- 
companying vocabularies, lately published by the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, is a specimen of the contributions to ethnography to 
be expected from that quarter. So also is the Comparative View of the 
Mandingo, Grebo and Mpongwe languages, by the same missionary, 


published in a recent number of the Bibliotheca Sacra; and the mu- 
tua] relations of the Negro dialects of Africa are yet more fully eluci- 
dated by a series of comparative vocabularies, which Mr. Wilson has 
placed at the disposal of the Society. It already begins to appear proba- 
ble, from the investigations of American missionaries alone, in Western 
and Southern Africa, that the same language, as to all substantial char- 
acteristics, is spoken over most of the great upland south of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. Nor will the solution of this highly interesting pro- 
blem come alone. It must bring with it, in the progress of the Gabun, 
Port Natal, and other missions into the interior, an immense accession to 
the geography of the world, and to the material of not a few other scien- 
ces. Nor can we look with indifference to the American missions situa- 
ted on the African coast westward of the river Niger, when we think 
how little is yet certainly known of countries lying beyond the entangled 
forest by which the tribes of that part of the coast are separated from 
those in the interior, on the north; and also of the religious, civil and 
commercial causes, which are destined to put an end to the slave trade, 
and to lay open to our observation the populous regions enclosed by the 
Niger and the Gambia. 
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Greece and Western Asia.” 


If it be true of Greece, so far as the objects of the Society are con- 
cerned, that farther investigations on the spot are unnecessary, this can 
by no means be said of the countries of Western Asia. The justly cel- 
ebrated Researches of two of our members in Palestine, are a specimen 
of what may be done in not a few regions of great historical interest, in 
that part of the world. There will be contributions to geography, 
elucidations of history, and facts brought to light illustrating the con- 
dition of man, almost without number, in the progress of Protestant 
missionaries through Western Asia. Those already on the ground have 
all been liberally educated, and some of them are considerably learned. 
Among them are men speaking the Arabic, the Turkish, the modern 
Armenian, the modern Greek, the modern Syriac, and the Spanish as 
used by the Jews in Turkey. Mr. Riggs, of Smyrna, has also labored 
usefully on the alphabet of the Albanian language, and on the gram- 
mar of the Bulgarian; as two small tracts in the library of the Society 
will show. The Treatise on Arab Music, by the Rev. Eli Smith, of 
the Syrian mission, published in the third Number of our Journal, is as 
good an earnest of communications to be received from that quarter, as 
the learned world ought to desire; and a valuable article has lately been 
received from Dr. Van Dyck, of the same mission, on the Present State 
of Medical Science in Syria. 

It should be remembered, that the Arabic has not undergone changes 
as a spoken language, in the progress of ages, to the same extent as have 
most of the other languages of Western Asia. The written and spoken 
Arabic. differ indeed so little from one another, that the missionary, hay- 
ing once acquired the ability to preach in that language, has command of 
the whole range of Arab literature, so far as the books are accessible to 
him. The original sources of that literature;—the writers of Bagdad, 
Cairo, Grenada, Cordova, and of a score of other cities, who added the 
lustre of genius and learning to the courts of the Abbasides, the Fati- 
mites, and the Ommiades,—are all opened. Missionaries will at length 
discover, if any class of Christian men can make the discovery, what 
these sources contain of knowledge deserving to be given to the world, 
which is as yet hidden in oriental libraries. 

The Armenian and Syriac languages are both used in church service ;— 
the former throughout the Armenian nation, excepting the lately formed 
Protestant churches, and the latter among the Maronites, the Syrians of 
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Mesopotamia, and the Nestorians. But these languages, as spoken, have 
considerably departed from their ancient standards; so far indeed, that 
the ancient idioms are but partially intelligible to the great body of the 
people. American missionaries, accordingly, have translated the Old 
Testament into the modern Armenian language, and have revised and 
improved Zohrab’s version of the New Testament. They have also 
translated the New Testament into the modern Syriac, as spoken by the 
Nestorians; and the whole Bible into the Turkish, written in Armenian 
letters, for the use of a portion of the Armenian people. Besides, they 
have prepared a version of the Old Testament in the Spanish language, 
for the descendants of the Jews exiled by Ferdinand and Isabella in the 
year 1492, These versions, and so also the ancient Armenian version of 
the Bible, and the Peshito New Testament, have all been printed under 
the superintendence of the same missionaries. 

Such facts prove the competence of these men to render most essen- 
tial aid to the Society in its researches in Western Asia. They will 
be able to inform us as to the literature existing in the ancient Armenian 
language, and in the Turkish language; and whether the catalogue 
given by Finn of the more important. works in Sephardi literature, in 
his history of the Jews in Spain and Portugal, is sufficiently full. In 
process of time, they will even be able to inform us what means must 
be used, as auxiliary to the Gospel, to emancipate the Jewish mind from 
the Targums, the Talmud, the Cabala, and the Rabbinical commentaries 
and traditions. 

The great work of Assemani, with the recent discoveries in Egypt, 
show that manuscripts of no small historical value exist in the ancient 
Syriac language. Now among the Nestorians are found manuscripts of 
the Peshito version of the Scriptures, more or less ancient, some of which 
have been sent to this country. It is feared, however, that most of the 
Nestorian books have perished under the destroying influence of time 
and barbaric warfare. But as the missionaries have access, at present, 
to all the Kurdish mountains where the Nestorians reside, they will soon 
be able to determine whether there are manuscript treasures existing in 
the old Nestorian churches, which have not yet been brought to light. 


India. \ 
There are about one hundred American missionaries in the countries 


east and west of the Ganges. These have command of the following lan- 
guages, namely, the Tamil, Mahratta, Telinga, Uriya, Hindustani, Pen- 
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jabi, Burmese, Peguan or Talieng, two dialects of the Karen, Assam- 
ese, and Siamese. There are perhaps two or three other languages 
with which they are acquainted, but I have no certain information of 
the fact. They have, also, printing establishments for the native lan- 
guages in the northern province of Ceylon, at Madras, at Kuttak in 
Orissa, at Lodiana and Allahabad in Northern India, at Maulmain and 
Tavoy for the Burmese and Karens, at Sibsagur in Assam, and at 
Bangkok in Siam. 

Where so much use is made of the press, we may be sure there must 
be study and knowledge, and an ability to promote the objects of the 
Society. I think it may be safely said, that in the production of a Christian 
literature in India, the American missionaries have done their full part; 
and their literary labors on some of the languages alluded to have been 
nearly or quite exclusive of those of any others. They first reduced the 
Karen dialects to writing; and some progress has been made, by them, in 
the publication of a dictionary and grammar for at least one of the dialects. 
Dr. Judson, in addition to a translation of the entire Bible into the Bur- 
mese, has published a Burmese and English, and an English and Burmese 
dictionary. The American missionaries at Bombay have prepared and 
printed helps for acquiring the Mahratta, besides a version of the whole 
New Testament and a part of the Old in that language, which is now 
the received one. The missionaries among the Tamil people have 
been the chief. agents in preparing dictionaries of the Tamil, the Tamil 
and English and the English and Tamil. The two former have been 
printed in separate volumes. 

The illustration might be here extended to great length, as the amount 
of printing in several of these languages has been very large; but this must 
suffice. Before proceeding to another part of the continent, however, I 
must advert to Mr. Comstock’s Notes on Arakan, published in the last 
Number of our Journal, as a specimen of the authentic and valuable in- 
formation we may expect to receive, in process of time, through mission- 
aries, concerning Tavoy, Siam, Burmah, Assam, Ghurwal, Lahore, Maltan, 
etc.; not to speak of provinces and countries of India which are better 
known. 


On the western side of the great island of Borneo, several intelligent 
ministers of the Gospel from our country have resided for some years, 
who have already thrown much light on the social and religious state of 
the aborigines of Landak and Sambas. 
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Eastern Asia. 

China is a world by itself, and is full of problems yet to be solved. 
Some of the most interesting of these relate to the Chinese manner of 
writing; the spoken dialects, and especially their singular intonations ; 
and the means of approaching the mass of the people with useful 
truths. The Jesuits and their associates did much for the geography of 
China, but comparatively little in some more important departments of 
science. More light is wanting, in order that a correct opinion may be 
formed as to the real value of the Chinese literature ; the practical] worth 
of the education fostered by the Government; the supposed peculiarly 
atheistical bent of the Chinese mind, and its possible influence in giving 
to the Buddhist religion the form which it has among this people; and the 
nature and power of the great social bond of the empire, keeping together 
so many states, of dissimilar language, and remote from each other. So 
the history of the empire doubtless admits of being much amended and 
enriched by a full and free reference to native authorities. We also need 
to know whether the various spoken dialects may not be advantageously 
written in an alphabet more truly phonetic, than the characters now used. 
To these and a multitude of other similar points of inquiry, the Society may 
freely call the attention of the American missionaries in China, already 
representing no less than six missionary Societies, and as many of our 
larger Christian denominations. One of these missionaries, Mr. S. W. 
Williams, who went to China twelve years since as a printer, has lately 
published two elegant volumes descriptive of the Chinese, which take 
precedence of all similar works relating to that people, and he had before 
published several elementary works on the Chinese language, beside 
giving attention to the Japanese language; a font of Japanese types has 
been also recently cut under his direction.* The Chinese Repository, 
published in China and now in its seventeenth volume, is a rich store- 
house of information, and from the beginning has been edited almost 
wholly by Dr. Bridgman, an American missionary at Canton. 

The prospect is that there will soon be a larger number of American 
missionaries in China, and they are now found in each of the five provin- 
ces which have been opened to the free commerce of the world. 


Sandwich Islands. 
The Hawaiian nation belongs to the Polynesian family, their language 
being one of the dialects of the Polynesian. It was first reduced to 


* A set of these types is now at New Haven, for the use of our Society. 
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writing by American missionaries, about twenty-five years ago; and 
since then, one hundred and sixty millions of pages have been printed 
in it. There are American missionaries still living, who have been in 
this great movement from the beginning; and should there be facts not 
embodied in Dibble’s, Jarves’s, or Bingham’s History of the Islands, 
which the Society is desirous of obtaining, it should lose no time in 
securing them by means of appropriate inquiries. 


I should not forget to add, in general, that scarcely less than a score 
of languages have been reduced to writing within the last thirty years, 
by our countrymen engaged in foreign missions; and for the most part 
on the principles advocated by the late President of the Society, in his 
well known Essay on a Uniform Orthography for the Indian Languages 
of North America. A remarkable simplicity and uniformity of ortho- 
graphy have thus been secured. This is a subject to which the Society 
will do well to direct its attention; for the facts should be recorded, as 
the record, besides being useful to those on whom it shall devolve to re- 
duce the yet unwritten languages and dialects of the world to a written 
form, would show, in a pleasing manner, that the human mind is gradu- 
ally coming under the influence of truth. 

In behalf of the Directors, 
RUFUS ANDERSON. 


Professor Edwards read a part of a letter from Rev. 
Thomas Lawrie, late missionary in Syria, giving an inter- 
esting and graphic account of some of M. Botéa’s recent dis- 
coveries at Khorsabad, on the supposed site of Nineveh, and 
referring to several passages in the prophetical Scriptures, 
which they seem to illustrate. 

On the recommendation of the Directors, Rev. fain 
Taylor Jones, missionary in Siam, was chosen a member of 
the Society. 

The Society then adjourned. 
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May 31. 1848.—The Annual Meeting of the Society 
was held this day, at the Rooms of the American Academy 
in Boston. The President in the Chair. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Annual Report of the Directors was presented by the 
Corr. Secretary, in substance as follows: » 


Tue Directors of the American Society respectfully 
present a report of their proceedings, for the year 1847-8: 

It seems evident that it must be some time, before there will be any 
considerable number of persons, in this country, who apply themselves 
specially to oriental studies; not only because these studies want the 
attractiveness which general appreciation gives to an object, and the 
means of prosecuting them exist to a very limited extent, among us; but 
also because the oriental student in this country finds little sympathy, at 
present, between himself and the community of literary men, at large, 
around him, and is obliged to depend almost solely upon the close atmo- 
sphere of the narrow circle of personal activity, for the sustenance of in- 
tellectual life. But our Society may do much to correct this state of 
things, by contributing to the naturalization of oriental studies in this 
western clime; and we think it has advanced, during the past year, a few 
steps in the direction proper to be given to its operations for this end. 

One thing which, almost more than any other, we consider as auguring 
favorably for its usefulness, is its having begun to place itself in the right 
position with respect to the already numerous and constantly increas- 
ing body of intelligent and educated Americans resident in various 
countries of the East, chiefly missionaries, who have it in their power to 
open the field of oriental learning, in an interesting manner, to those 
who are strangers to it, as well as to afford important materials to 
others, by communicating personal observations and the fruits of familiar 
knowledge. 

The communications received by the Society during the year, from 
men of this class in Turkey, Syria and Persia, some of which will be read 
on the present occasion, satisfactorily indicate what they are ready and 
willing to do, if sufficient encouragement is given them; and there 
is reason to expect, that we shall soon have interesting and valuable 
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commiinications from Americans in eastern countries, missionaries ahd 
others, who have not yet been heard from. 

But here we would suggest, whether it may be not advisable to renew, 
at the present time, a measure once already adopted, though never car- 
ried out, which was intended to render the Society’s relations with its cor- 
respondents in the East, more directly effective for the advancement of 
knowledge. We refer to the plan of drawing up a series of questions 
on a variety of topics, tc be addressed to our eastern friends, for the pur- 
pose of eliciting information from them. In our opinion, this measure 
might now lead to important results, and we hope it may be taken into 
consideration. Should it be approved, it would be proper to appoint a 
committee of several members of the Society to prepare and report such 
a series of questions, to be printed for distribution, either separately, or 
in our Journal. 

Another movement in the Society the past year, which seems to us to 
promise well for it, has had for its object to promote the application of 
the study of classic authors to oriental researches. The accomplishment 
of this object would, we think, conduce to a wider interest in the Society 
among the friends of liberal learning in our country, besides being de- 
sirable for other reasons which were pointed out on a previous occasion. 
We hope therefore, that the Society is prepared, at this time, to modify 
its Constitution with reference to it. 

We anticipate an accession of strength to the Society, also, from certain 
changes in its Constitution to be effected, as we hope, at this meeting, 
which have been proposed in order to make it a less local institution 
than it now is. 

There are, then, some grounds for encouragement. But, on the other 
hand, the Directors painfully feel the insufficiency of our Treasury to de- 
fray those expenses without which we can not exert the influence appro- 
priate to such an Association. We will not now, though we might, urge 
the propriety of the Society’s having a Room of its own in this city, to be 
the place of deposit for its library, and a centre of interest with respect 
to oriental knowledge. It has become necessary, however, to make 
known on this occasion, that our regular income from year to year does 
not even enable us to accomplish what we are called to do in the way of 
publication. The printing of some Vocabularies of African dialects pre- 
sented by Rev. Mr. Wilson, which was executed last winter, for the sake 
of Mr. Wilson’s personal correction of the press, and of the reports of the 
Directors lately distributed, when paid for, will exhaust all that portion 
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of the past year’s income, presently to be exhibited in the Treasurer's 
statement as not already actually expended. So that there is, at this 
time, no balance to the credit of the Society on the books of the Treas- 
urer, of any amount, which is available for farther expenditures; and 
yet there are remaining in the hands of the Publishing Committee, un- 
printed, two important papers from the East, of considerable length, as 
well as some shorter ones, which ought not much longer to lie unused, 
if either justice to their authors, or our own reputation as a Society is 
regarded; while others are expected, which also will without doubt de- 
serve to be printed. Besides, we are just now invited to aid the publica- 
tion of a work which is thought to have claims to our encouragement, as 
the Corresponding Secretary will explain in a communication accom- 
panying this report. There has also been an intimation from one of the 
honorary members of the Society in Paris, which may render it desirable, 
at no very distant day, to reprint the earlier Numbers of our Journal. 

We trust therefore, that attention will be given to devising some plan 
for the enlargement of our pecuniary resources. May it not be best to 
attempt to raise a fund, the interest of which, added to the assessment 
annually levied, would defray all necessary expenses ? 

At our last annual meeting, it was stated that steps had been taken to 
establish correspondence with several kindred Societies in foreign coun- 
tries. This has, without doubt, created some expectation abroad, with 
regard to what this Society will accomplish for the cause of oriental 
learning; and it would be highly discreditable to us to disappoint it. 

But there is another view of our responsibilities which can not be dis- 
regarded. It has been justly said, that the extensive foreign commerce 
of this country places within our reach important facilities for becoming 
an organ of communication with the East. The commercial relations, 
however, of the United States with eastern countries will soon be far 
more extended and intimate than heretofore, and this country may even 
become the highway of intercourse between Europe and the East. For 
a plan was recently proposed in a Report to the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, by Hon. Mr. King of Georgia, to establish a 
communication by Government steamers between Panama and certain 
ports of China, by the way of Monterey or San Francisco in California, 
connecting with the lines of steamers authorized last year, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating communication with our possessions on the Pacific,— 
a plan which, if carried out, will bring New York within thirty-five or 
forty days of Canton, and make the journey from London to Canton, by 
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the way of New York, fifteen or twenty days shorter than it now is by 
the so-called overland route. Nor is this a visionary scheme. On the 
contrary, the actual growth of our national commerce and reasonable 
anticipations as to its future development will certainly ere long lead to 
the establishment of rapid communication, and consequently to close in- 
tercourse between this country and the East, across the Pacific. How 
incumbent is it, therefore, upon us as a Society, to prepare by increasing 
activity to secure to science the full benefit of the familiarity with east- 
ern countries to which our national commerce is likely to introduce us. 
Let us, then, cheered by the light which seems to be breaking in upon 
us to direct our course, and stimulated by a generous emulation, form 
wise and liberal plans for the accomplishment of the objects for which 
we are associated, and pursue them with energy and perseverance. We 
are pledged to go forward. ; 
We conclude this report by proposing a few changes in our Con- 
stitution, some of them merely verbal, which it may be well to consider 
in connection with those already recommended. 
[These changes, so far as approved by the Society, will 
appear in a re-draft of the Constitution, soon to be published. ] 


In behalf of the Divectors. 


This report having been accepted, the proposed chan- 
ges in the Constitution were severally considered; and 
some. of them being approved, the Corr. Secretary was in- 
structed to re-draft the Constitution in accordance therewith. 

The suggestion in favor of appointing a Committee to pre- 
pare and report a series of questions, to be addressed to corres- 
pondents of the Society in the East, was adopted; and 
Dr. Anderson, Professors Sears, Robinson, Beck, Edwards 
and Gibbs, President Woolsey, and Mr. Salisbury, were ap- 
pointed to constitute this Committee. 

The Corr. Secretary then communicated the particulars of 
a correspondence with Rev. J. L. Merrick, late missionary 
in Persia, relative to a translation from the Persian, of the 
Hyét ul-Kulib, a collection of She’ah traditions of the life 
and doctrines of Muhammed, which he offers to the Society 
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for publication; whereupon, this subject was referred to 
Professor Edwards, Rev. Theo. Parker, and Mr. Salisbury, 
with instructions to report hereafter what action is expedient 
on the part of the Society, with respect to it. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to ma- 
ture the plan of a Classical Section, for the promotion of 
classical learning in the Society, as auxiliary to oriental re- 
search, submitted a Report through Professor Felton, which 
was referred to Professors Beck, Felton and Sears, and 
Mr. Salisbury, with imstructions to draft the By-laws ne- 
cessary for the organization of a Classical Section. 

The Treasurer then presented his account for the past year, 
showing $268.08 to the credit of the Society, $160.10 expend- 
ed, and a balance on hand of $107.98, which, having been 
audited by Rev. Messrs. Parker and Taylor, was accepted. 

On motion of the Treasurer, it was Voted: That a Com- 
mittee be appointed to take into consideration and report at 
an early day, what measures, if any, are necessary to place 
the Treasury of the Society on such a footing, as shall se- 
cure that degree of usefulness which the position of the 
Society requires of it; and Messrs. Greenough, Treat and 
Salisbury were appointed to constitute this Committee. 

On motion of Dr. Anderson, in accordance with one of the 
recommendations of the Report on the meetings of the 
Society, lately presented by Professor Edwards, it was 
Voted: That By-law VII. should be altered so as to read : 

[For the change here made, the reader is referred to the 
re-draft of the Constitution, soon to be published. | 

The Society then chose for corresponding and corporate 
members, the following persons recommended by the Direc- 
tors, viz.: Dr. Rudolph Roth, of Tiibingen; Rev. William 
M. Thomson, missionary in Syria; and Rev. Simeon H. 
Calhoun, missionary in Syria,—corresponding members; 
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and Rev. Dr. Murdock, of New Haven; Rev. J. L. Merrick; 
Professor A. Crosby, of Hanover, N. H.; Professor R. C. 
Robbins, of Middlebury, Vt.; Professor 7’. A. Thacher, 
of New Haven; Professor J. L. Lincoln, of Providence ; 
Professor EH. A. Andrews, of New Britain, Conn. ; Pro- 
fessor J. Hadley, of New Haven; Mr. EZ. S. Dizwell, of 
Cambridge ; Mr. G. B. Dirwell, of Boston; Mr. Charles 
Folsom, of Cambridge; Professor C. C. Jewett, of Wash- 
ington; Mr. Charles Short, of Roxbury, Mass. ; Dr. Charles 
Siedhof, of Newton, Mass. ; and Rev. J. J. Owen, of New 
York,—corporate members. 


The following persons were chosen Officers of the weal 
for the ensuing year : 


President.—Pror. EDWARD ROBINSON, LL.D., New York. 
Vice Presidents —W Jenks, Boston. 
Prof. Moses Sruart, Andover. 
President Wootsey, ew Haven. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Epwarp E. Sauispury, New Haven. 
Recording Secretary.—Josrra W. Ineranam, Boston. 
Treasurer W. Boston. 
Librarian.—F rancis Garpner, Boston. 
Directors.—Prof. Beck, p.v., Cambridge. 
Prof. B. Szans, v.p., Newton. 
Rurvus AnpErson, Boston, 
Prof. B. B. Epwarps, p.v., Andover. 
Prof. C. C. Fexron, Cambridge. 


On motion of Mr. Greenough, it was Resolved : That hav- 
ing heard with regret of the death of Hon. A. H. Everett, 
a Vice President of this Society, we in common with all 
the friends of learning deplore the loss which the world of 
letters has sustained by that event ; and That a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the family of the late Mr. Everett. 


\ 
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EVENING SESSION. 


The Corr. Secretary read letters: From Mr. John P. 
Brown, relative to an exhibition of Professor Morse’s mag- 
netic telegraph before the Sultan, as follows: 


ConsTaNnTINOPLE, March 1, 1848. 


I do myself the pleasure to subjoin herewith, a copy of a diploma, 
called in Turkish a berdt, bestowing upon Professor Morse of New York 
a decoration, or nichan, of honor, together with a translation of it into 
English. As this is the first and only decoration which the Sultan 
of the Ottoman Empire has conferred upon a citizen of the United 
States, it struck me, when translating it for the Legation, that some ac- 
count of it would not prove uninteresting to our Society. 

There is a young American in the service of the Sultan as a Geolo- 
gist, etc., Dr. James L. Smith, who was sent out here by the present 
Hon. Secretary of State, at the request of the Sultan, made through me 
during the absence of the Minister Resident. This gentleman, who 
stands high here in his profession, and has already been able to render 
the Sultan some important services, being desirous of procuring some- 
thing from the United States which would be entirely new to His Majesty, 
and of scientific interest to him, sent for a specimen of the electric tel- 
egraph, as perfected by our celebrated countryman Mr. Morse. On its 
arrival here, the Minister Resident confided its presentation to the Sul- 
tan to my care and management; and having soon afterwards an occa- 
sion to see His Majesty, I embraced it to inform him of the desire of Dr. 
Smith to have the honor of exhibiting the telegraph before him. The 
Sultan immediately named the following day for receiving it; and Dr. 
Smith, kindly aided by Rev. C. Hamlin of the Armenian Seminary at 
Bebek, who, to use his own words, lent his assistance on the occasion 
con amore, accompanied me to the palace of the Sultan at Beglerbey, on 
the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus. 

The wires Were stretched from the principal entrance of the palace to 
its union with the harem, a distance of some thirty or forty paces, and 
the performers were completely concealed from each other by the angle 
of a door-way, so that, had the Sultan been disposed to doubt the reality 
of the powers of the instrument, it would nevertheless have been evident 
to him, that the operators communicated with each other only by means 
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of its wires. The Sultan was attended by his own personal employés 
and domestic officers. He was in excellent spirits, and treated us all with 
the amiableness and graciousness of disposition for which he is much be- 
loved by all who have the honor of approaching him. I may here add 
for your information, that the Sultan, now about twenty-six years of age, 
is of middle stature, rather lightly built, and thin, simple in his man- 
ners, with dark eyes and beard, and a face slightly marked with the 
small pox; and though he has but little of the dignified air supposed to 
belong to all sovereigns, his countenance indicates that his feelings all 
partake of the most pure benevolence and generosity. Indeed, it is 
quite impossible to converse with his Majesty, and not be forcibly struck 
with the evidence, in his own demeanor and personal conduct, of the im- 
mense change which has taken place in his country, and particularly in 
the character of its sovereigns, in the course of the past century, or even 
half century. 

The, exhibition of Mr. Morse’s telegraph, on this occasion, was per- 
fectly successful, and much to the satisfaction of the young Sultén, who 
remarked that he had often heard of the wonderful invention, but had 
never been abie, until then, to comprehend its nature. I am happy to 
say, that His Majesty understood very well the properties of\ the electric 
fluid, and perceiving that the alphabet used, (which I had explained in 
Turkish,) was a purely conventional one, composed a few letters himself, 
which he desired to have used. So much was he gratified with the exhi- 
bition, that he requested me, in a very kind manner, to leave the tele- 
graph as it was, and come again on the following day ; saying he would 
send invitations to all his Ministers and other officers to assemble, on 
the following morning, to witness its operations. I remarked during this 
interview with the Sultan, that those about him were quite at their ease, 
and conversed freely with him. He addressed several questions to me 
about the United States, and its war with Mexico, expressing great 
regret that there should ever be a necessity for war. 

On the following morning, all the officers of the Government, from 
the Grand Vezir and the Sheikh ul-Isliam down, assembled at the 
palace; and Dr. Smith and Rev. Mr. Hamlin again worked the _tele- 
graph with entire success. Some of those present, such as the Grand 
Vezir, Reshid Pasha, formerly Ambassador at London and Paris, ’Aly 
Effendy, now Pasha, also formerly Ambassador at London, and Sarim 
Pasha, Minister of Finances, formerly Ambassador at London, had 
already seen electric telegraphs in those places. All, however, seemed 
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much pleased with that of Mr. Morse. The Grand Vezir, at the close 
of the exhibition, requested to have written and sent to him, near His 
Majesty, the following courtier-like compliment: “T'o-day, the weather 
is cloudy and dull, but in the presence of His Majesty every one is 
cheerful and happy.” On this phrase being translated to the young Sul- 
tan, he looked around upon his Pashas, and asked them if that was in- 
deed the case; to which all having, of course, responded in the affirma- 
tive, he broke out in a joyous, though after the orienta] manner, a subdued 


- laugh. After this, he held what might be termed an Eastern levée: he 


stood at the entrance of the great hall of the palace, and all his officers 
then present, except the Sheikh ul-Islam, including the Grand Vezir 
knelt down and kissed his foot. This was to me a ceremony equally 
new and interesting, and one which few Europeans have had an op- 
portunity of witnessing. I was not a little surprised at the dexterity 
with which some of the very fat officers performed this act of homage to 
their sovereign, and quite as much so at the perfect unconcern with which 
the young Sultan regarded the whole matter! One of the officers pres- 
ent, M. Carabet Duz, a Catholic Christian, I remember, did not venture 
to kiss the foot, but with humility pressed his lips upon the floor a few 
feet distant from the Sult4n. His Majesty then expressed thanks to Dr. 
S., Mr. H. and myself, and requested me to convey his thanks to the 
Minister for having furnished him with an opportunity of seeing an elec- 
tric telegraph. 

I was then consulted by the Secretary of the Sultan about offering 
a recompense to Dr. Smith, for his trouble in procuring the telegraph 
from the United States. The Doctor, to whom, of course, the matter 
was left, generously disclaimed all desire of receiving any thing for him- 
self, as he had simply sent for the telegraph, and the honor of exhibit- 
ing it before the Sultan was all he wished. He requested that whatever 
honor the Sultan was disposed to confer upon him, might be given to the 
talented inventor of the telegraph; and I took occasion to recommend 
this to the Secretary, as a course which would do honor both to the Sul- 
tan as a patron of science, and to Mr. Morse as a person of distinguished 
talents. The object to be conferred, I thought at the moment, would be 
a snuffbox in diamonds, but I was agreeably surprised to learn from the 
Secretary, on his return from reporting the result of our conversation to 
the Sultan, that he had been pleased to confer upon Mr. Morse a nichan, 
or decoration of a superior grade, in diamonds. The following is a 
literal translation of the berdt, or diploma, which accompanied it: 
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“In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate: 

Sultan ’Abd El-Mejid Khan, son of Mahmdd Khan, son of ‘Aba Ele 
Hamid Khan,—may he ever be victorious! 

The object of the present sovereign Decoration of noble and exalted 
glory, of elevated place,—of this illustrious, wor!d-conquering Mono- 
grom, in follows: 

The bearer of this imperial Monogram of exalted aetdis 
Morse, an American, a man of talents and science, and who is a model 
of the chiefs of the nation of the Messiah,—may his grade be increas- 
ed!—having invented an Electric Telegraph, a specimen of which has. 
been exhibited in my Imperial presence ; and it being necessary to pa- 
tronize knowledge, and express our sense of the value of the attainments 
_ of those persons who are the inventors of such objects as serve to extend 
and facilitate the relations of mankind, as well as to show favor to them ;— 
I have conferred upon him, on my exalted part, an honorable Decoration 
in diamonds, and issued also the present Diploma as a token of my be- 
nevolence. 

Written in the middle of the month of Safar El-Khair, the year of the 
Hegira 1264. In Constantinople the well-guarded.” 

I enclose also a copy of the diploma, in Turkish, for the Society. 


From Rev. Elias Riggs, in answer to some inquiries re- 
specting the Albanian language, as follows : 


“Respecting the Albariians, I can answer some of your inquiries; with 
regard to others, it is difficult to get information which can be depended 
on. I will take them in the order in which you propose them. 

To what class of languages does the Albanian belong? In general, 
no doubt, to the European or Japhetic stock. The mode of declining 
nouns and verbs; the use of auxiliaries; and the forms of some of the 
pronouns, as ti, thou ; té, thee; yu, you; mé, me; and im, my; also some 
of the forms of the verb of existence, indicate this general relation. But 
so far as I know, the Albanian can not be classed with any of the great 
families of European languages; certainly not with the Slavic, or Ger- 
man, or Latim, or Greek. Its roots appear to be peculiar to itself, and 
are to a great extent monosyllabic. 

What are its different dialects? This question I have not the means 
of answering. I only know that there is considerable difference be- 
: h 
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tween the language as spoken in Albania, and in Greece. You may not 
be aware that the Albanian prevails, as a domestic language, over nearly 
half the Morea, and the adjacent islands. Greek, however, is spoken by 
all the inhabitants of the larger towns. I have passed through villages 
in Argolis and Corinthia, where not more than two or three of the men, 
and none of the women or children, could speak Greek. An unwritten 
language spread over so large an extent of country, the inhabitants of 
which have so little intercourse with one another as those of Northern 
Albania, for instance, have with those of Eubeea, or Hydra, must of course 
exhibit dialectical differences. 

Have the Albanians a liturgical language? They have not. Being 
connected with the Greek church, their services are in ancient Greek. 
This very circumstance has tended to rouse a feeling of nationality, and 
a desire to cultivate their own language. The nation feels the want of © 
a language for the expression of religious ideas, of which they can com- 
prehend at least something. The Greek hierarchy look with jealousy 
upon any thing of this kind, and endeavor, in respect to the Albanians as 
they do in respect to the Bulgarians, and others, to suppress and supplant 
any thing which would tend towards independent nationality. They en- 
courage the study of Greek, and discourage that of the national langua- 
ges, in schools established for Albanians, Bulgarians, etc. 

Have they any literature? I know of none. Some of their scholars 
maintain that the Letters of Scander-Beg, which are preserved in Turk- 
ish, were originally written in Albanian, with either the Greek or Turk- 
ish character, but from the nature of the case there can not be much evi- 
dence on the subject. All education has hitherto been through the me- 
dium of the Greek, or, in rare instances, of other European languages. 
Should the attempt now making by Mr. Vekilhargy and others, to intro- 
duce the new alphabet, be successful, their literature must for some time 
to come consist mainly of translations. 

I have just printed, by direction of our Mission, a Vocabulary of such 
modern Armenian and Armenized foreign words as are not to be found 
in the Lexicons. I shall do myself the pleasure of forwarding a copy for 
the library of the A. O. S., as soon as it is bound.” 


And from Rev. Dr. Jarvis, announcing the early prepara- 
tion, for the Society, of a Paper on some points of Egyptian 
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_ The-Corr. Secretary also laid upon the table communica- 
tions as follows :—From Rev. C. V. A. Van Dyck, u.v., mis- 
sionary in Syria, accompanying a Paper on the present condi- 
tion of the medical profession in Syria ;—From Rev. H. G. 
O. Dwight, accompanying a translation, with notes, of the 
Hatti Sherif of the last Sultan, previously received, and giv- 
ing notice of his being engaged in the preparation of a cata- 
logue of Armenian works, ancient and modern, which exist 
either in print, or manuscript ;—From Rev. Dr. Perkins, 
missionary in Persia, who writes that he was expecting soon 
to make a visit to Van in ancient Armenia ;—From Rev. D. T. 
Stoddard, missionary in. Persia ;—From Dr. Azariah Smith, 
communicating the fact of his having made a tour of survey 
in Kurdistan, from which it appears that Dr. Ainsworth’s 
Account of a Visit to the Chaldeans, inhabiting Central 
Kurdistén, published in the Journal of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society of London, vol. xi,. places a large part of the 
country of the Mountain Nestorians about half a degree too 
far to the South, and offering to present to the Society a map 
of the country in question, drawn by himself, with some 
notes on his tour, explanatory of it ;—From Mr, John P. 
Brown, accompanying a note on the contents of the first 
volume of the Turkish Almanac, now annually published at 
Constantinople by the Ottoman Government ;—From Pro- 
fessor Freytag, of Bonn, acknowledging his election into 
the Society as an honorary member, and accompanying a 
copy of the First Fasciculus of the Second Part of his edi- 
tion of the Hamase Carmina, for the Society’s Library ;— 
and From Professor Lassen, of Bonn, promising a contribu- 
tion to the Society’s Journal, and presenting for its Library 
a copy of the Second Part of the First Volume of his Jn- 
dische Alterthumskunde. 


ix 

The President made an cral communication relative to a 
journey from Beirit to Apamea, by Rev. W. M. Thomson, 
giving some account of discoveries therein made; also, in 
relation to a journey of Mr. Schulz, the Prussian consul at 
Beirdt, and his supposed discovery of the remains of Jota- 
pata and Gabara, places in Galilee, mentioned by Josephus. 

The Corr. Secretary then presented books for the nicgeend J 
in the names of the donors. 


‘October 19 and 20. 1848.—A Quarterly Meeting of ‘the 
Society was held on parts of these days, at the house of Mr. 
Salisbury in New Haven. 'The President in the Chair. 

_ After the reading of letters from’ several new members, 
acknowledging their election into the Society, a communi- 
cation from Rev. Eli Smith, missionary in Syria, was read, 
from which the following extracts are made : ' 


Berri, March 30, 1848. 


Your letter of May 8th was received in September last, and ought to 
have been answered long ago. The delay has been occasioned by an 
unwillingness to write, until I could find time to comply with some of the 
requests contained in your communication. 

The popular Arab songs I had copied immediately, and they have been 
waiting several months for some person going to Smyrna, who could be 
trusted to see them safe through the quarantine there. My friend Mr. 
Meshakah is also making additions to the collection, at Damascus, a copy 
of which I will send you, should you wish it. Whatever can be done by 
the employment of Arab scribes is easy. We have a literary Society 
here, the Constitution of which, and one or two interesting papers read 
before it, I have lately sent to Professor Fleischer for the German Oriental 
Society ; and I will readily send the same and other similar documents to 
JOR occcece Indeed, there is a variety of floating literature here, of one 
kind and another, which one might collect, especially if he had a small 
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sum of money at his disposal, to pay for copying and for the purchase of 
manuscripts; and if you should desire it, it would give me pleasure to 
make the collection for you. 

But your letter requested of me a more difficult task than this,—more 
difficult, inasmuch as it would take up my own time, namely, the transle- 
tion of the songs into English, with notes upon them. This, had I time, 
I should take an interest in doing, and for a while I vainly flattered my- 
self I might be able to.do it. But I am obliged to tell you that it is out 
of my power. 

The History of Mahmid Sebektegin, respecting which you inquire, is 
entirely different from that of Birdny, if 1 may judge from the title. The 
author of it is "Abd El-Jebbar ElOtby. The copy I have is in an antiqua- 
ted hand-writing, and a small part of it is so defaced as to be illegible. 
It contains 174 leaves octavo. The style of the composition is very nt 
Arabic. I enclose a copy of its table of contents.* 

Of Druze literature, the last document that has come into my hands i is 
@ commentary on one of the epistles of Hamzeh, written by an Emir of 
the Tuntkh family, less than two hundred years ago. It contains nu- 
merous quotations from other Druze books, designed to show the analogy 
of faith, and thus would enable one, by comparison, to ascertain whether 
any books of the Druze religion yet remain unknown to us, On the re- 
ligion of the Ismailies I have just received a book containing a diwdn 
of poems, and also a Jong article in prose; both, however, written by 
their enemies. I have also just got possession of a detailed history of 
the celebrated Emir Fukhr ed-din Ma’an, written by a contemporary. 


‘The Corr. Secretary then presented several books and 
manuscripts for the Library, in the names of the donors. 

The President read a letter addressed to him by Lieut. 
Lynch, Commander of the Dead Sea Expedition, dated 


*It may interest some of our friends in Europe to know of this copy of El-’Otby’s 
Kitab El- Yeminy, as the original Arabic is believed to be rare, and a translation of 
the work is announced for publication by The Oriental Translation Fund of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The reader unacquainted with the work, and the estimation in 
which it is held, may be referred to De Sacy’s account of a Persian translation of it 
made in the twelfth century, in Notices et Extraits des MSS. de la Bibliotheque du 
Roi, vol. iv. "The author is believed to have lived contemporaneously with the cel- 
ebrated conqueror of India, who is the subject of his nartative—E.B.8. 8 —— 


Beirft, July 12th, and also letters to himself from Rev. 
Messrs. E. Smith and W. M. Thomson, of Beirdt, of a 
later date, giving some account of the results of the Expedi- 
tion, and communicating the melancholy news of the death 
of Lieut. Dale, the second in command, who took a very 
active part in the business of the Expedition, and is under- 
stood to have had the principal charge of the surveys, but 
whose papers, unfortunately, were not yet fully prepared for 
publication. It is expected, however, that our Government 
will in due time publish the results of this important enter- 
prise, under the able supervision of Lieut. Lynch. 

The letters of Mr. Smith spoke also of a journey made 
by him to Aleppo, in April last, during which he was able to 
collect some new information respecting the ancient topo- 
graphy of that part of Syria. This he hopes hereafter to 
communicate. 

Rev. Dr. Jarvis began the reading of an Fartedimasiens of 
ancient Egyptian chronology and the dynasties of Manetho, 
with reference to the phonetic monuments; in which the 
names of Manetho’s lists not yet identified on any monu- 
ments, were set aside as for the present without. historical 
support, and the Scriptural chronology, according to the 
version of the Septuagint, was shown to harmonize with the 
latest discoveries of Egyptian antiquarians. 

- President Woolsey read an Abstract of the history of the 
Greek kings of Bactria and India, as determined by Greek 
and Latin historians, Chinese annalists, and coins treet a 
covered. 

_ The Corr. Secretary read portions of a Paper on the iden: 
tification of the signs of the Persian cuneiform alphabet, 
intended to be a critical digest of the results arrived at on 
this subject..by. Lassen, Burnouf, and 


other writers; up to the present'time. 
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‘Professor Edwards read a Paper on the expediency and | 
practicability of introducing the Hebrew language into the 
course of study in our Colleges. The following considera- 
tions, among others, were urged: 


The Old Testament, in the original, deserves to be made a text-book 
in Colleges for its literary value, aside from the fact of its inspiration 
and divine authority. There are compositions here which would be sure. 
of immortality, if they were not in the Sacred Books. They constitute 
a store-house of sublime and beautiful conceptions which are native 
only in the soil of true poetry. Portions of the Hebrew Scriptures are 
incorporated into the poetic literature of the whole Christian world, 
They have supplied the seeds of thought, the germs, the dim concep- 
tions, the primary outline, to some of the sublimest poems, or parts of 
poems, to be found in modern literature, This point may be more par- 
ticularly illustrated by adverting to some of the characteristics of He- 
brew literature: (1.) Vivacity is one of its qualities. With whatever 
defects it is chargeable, it is not dull. Its life and vigor are owing to the 
nature of the language, particularly the verb, to the external life and ac- 
tive habits of the principal writers, to the condensed brevity of much of 
the poetry, etc. (2.) Pathos,—deep, undisguised feeling, is another char- 
acteristic. Some of the causes of this were the tender attachment, of. 
the Hebrews to their native land; their pure domestic affections; their 
religion, which was fitted to awaken the intensest emotions, etc. (3.) Sub- 
limity is another of its qualities. In this, the Hebrew literature is not 
approached by that of any other people. Its sublimity may be traced in 
part to the physical features of Palestine; to the fact that the Hebrew 
poets were children of nature; and to their religion, which placed them 
at an immeasurable distance above the Greeks and Romans. (4.) Sim- 
plicity is eminently characteristic of much of the Hebrew literature. 
The Book of Genesis, for example, is attractive in the highest degree on 
this account. In short, the question of the introduction of the study of 
the Hebrew into Colleges, might be rested wholly on its literary value. 

But the Hebrew is to be viewed, also, as the representative of a wide 
circle of literature; as a specimen of the modes of thought and speech’ 
common to the whole Semitic family ; as an introduction to the literature 
of a large part of Western and Central Asia; and as a key to the Arabic 
and all the other related dialects, These considerations appeal more 
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and more, at the present day, to the philologist and the general scholar, 
as well as to the theologian, as Asia is becoming more and more a center 
of scientific interest. ; 

Tn reply to the common objection to the introduction of the study of 
Hebrew into Colleges, that it is important only for that small proportion 
of the members of a College who expect to engage in theological study, 
it may be farther urged, that some of the fundamental principles of law 
and political science are contained in the Mosaic institutes; that if 
the preceding statements are true, the study of Hebrew literature would 
yield as much general benefit, to say the least, in some important re- 
spects, as that of any other literature ; and that it could be no disadvantage 
to the members of the medical and legal professions, should they become 
possessed of some knowledge of, and sympathy with, that which lies at 
the foundation of the theological profession, as the theologian, in his 
turn, would find a knowledge of the principles of law and medicine emi- 
nently serviceable to him in his sphere. 

The other and great objection is, that there is no time for the study of 
Hebrew in Colleges. To this it may be replied, that there is good rea- 
son to hope that an opening for a new study will be made, within a com- 
paratively short period, by the more perfect preparation of students for 
admission into our Colleges, particularly in Latin and Greek. The stan- 
dard of preparation is every year gradually rising. When the majority 
of a class enter College with a mastery of the elements of the two clas- 
sic languages, as a few now do, it would seem to be practicable to pre- 
scribe to a Freshman class the study of the elements of the Hebrew 
a third of the time, for three or four months, so that an ability might be 
acquired to read, without the aid of a teacher, the easier portions of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It is well known that the study of Hebrew is made 
a part of the prescribed course in the German Gymnasia.* 


Professor Gtbbs then read extracts from three papers on 
African dialects, by Rev. Messrs. Bryant and Grout, mis- 
sionaries among the Zulus, presented to the Society by Dr. 
Anderson, and accompanied them with some remarks on the 
cognation of dialects of Southern Africa. 


*The writer seems not to have been aware that the Hebrew has been studied, 
optionally, for a long time, in some of our Calleges.—x. £. 8. ; 


‘ 


“On the recommendation of the Directors, the following 
persons were chosen members of the Society, viz: Mr. Fitz 
Edward Halil, now at Calcutta; Rev. George E. Day, of 
Northampton, Mass. ; Mr. Edward Moore, of Newport, R. 1. ; 
Professor Tayler Lewis, of New York; and Rev. Mark 
Murphy, of New York. 

The Society then adjourned. 


Extract from a private letter to the Corr. Secretary from 
Mr. J. P. Brown. 


Pera, November 1, 1848. 
Dear Sir, 

I at length send you the manuscript of my translation from Suheily, 
and trust it will reach you in safety. * * * * What may be the fate of 
my little work, I cannot foresee, nor even imagine. It has given me some 
trouble, yet it has not been without advantage to me, and has served to 
employ leisure moments which might have been worse spent. In the 
endeavor to interest, in the study of Eastern languages, such of my coun- 
trymen as may take the trouble to read these “ Oriental Sketches,” I have 
united the dolce with the utile, and though this is a small beginning for 
one who has been so long in the East as myself, I offer it as a promise of 
something better in future. 

I enclose Herr Von Hammer-Purgstall’s commendation of the work 
translated; but I prefer the good word of my countrymen, in behalf of it, 
to that of any foreigner, however learned he may be, or however great his 
reputation, * * * * I feel that I am doing right in sending it to your care, 
as the Corresponding Secretary of our own Oriental Society ; yet I scarce 
dare venture to ask you to read it over, and if it is found worthy of pub- 
lication, to offer it to some publisher for me. I have no expectation of 
- profiting by it pecuniarily. * * * * I have not attempted to change the 
book in any respect, but chose rather to preserve it as much like the 
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original as possible. In fact,-I thought it would do for once to let the 
reader see what, an eastern book is, from its beginning. to its close,— 
index, preface, and ending. I have not even changed its. divisions, but 
have retained them just as they are. Two or three tales or anecdotes 
I suppressed, as unsuitable to American readers; but I must also add, 
that I found little of an improper character among the selections of the 
collector. Some of the poetry may not bear a close criticism, particularly 
the translations from the Arabic ; too often I found the verses of little 
interest, and yet persevered in translating them, so as to show to the 
reader even the tastelessness of Arabic poetry. They may be suppress- 
ed, if it is thought necessary. * * * * You will be struck with the sim- 
ilarity of some of the Sketches to tales in the “ Arabian Nights ;” and 
perhaps, for I have not examined, they may have been already woven into 
that chain of tales. I suppose that, whoever the compiler of the “ Arabian 
Nights” was, he gleaned the contents from Arab and Persian authors, 
particularly the latter, and threw in some popular tales which have since 
then been lost, or might again be found in Persia. There are a great 
number of tales sold and hired out here, among the people of the city, at 
a trifle by the night, which might be strung together, so as to form 
“Turkish Nights,” almost as fanciful as the Arabian, though not so ori- 
ginal in the design. * * * * It seems to me that the best title the trans- 
lation can bear, will be “Oriental Sketches,” or “ Translation of a col- 
lection of curious incidents and remarkable occurrences by Ahmed Ibn 
Hemdem, etc.” * * * * 


Extract from the enclosed letter from Herr Von Hammer. 


Dear Sir, 

- T never saw such a complication of untoward bibliopolic circumstances 
as that which has prevented me, till this day, from answering your letter 
of the 4th of May, in a more satisfactory way than I did at first. * * * * 
It is by far the most interesting book that has been published at Constan- 
tinople for a long time, and you could not hit upon a better one for trans- 
lating. The historical and amusing interest of the two hundred and 
seven curiosities, which I might call anecdotes, is so obvious that I think 
more than one orientalist, getting hold of it, would like to translate it. 
To prevent such concurrence, I think to render you a service by men- 
tioning, in my report to the Asiatie Society at Paris on the books printed 
at Constantinople last year, that you are already engaged in translating 
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this. The work is quite new to me,. Hadschi Calfa has it not ; and if+I 
had known of it; I certainly would have mentioned it in speaking of 
Suheily in my History of the Ottoman Empire. : 
T am, with truest regard and esteem, dear Sir, 
Yours most truly, 


24th July, 1842, _ 

P.S. I open my letter, already put up, to answer yours received this 
moment. I can but repeat what I have said, that Suheily’s work is a 
most interesting one, and well worth your presenting it to the Asiatic 
Society. I doubt whether the Akhlaki Ahmedi, which I do not know, is 
so interesting. * * * * 

To Joun P, Brown, Esq., 

Dragoman of the Legation of the United States 
at Constantinople. 


We publish these extracts from correspondence, in order 
to awaken an interest in Mr. Brown’s translation, to which 
they re‘er, which it is hoped some enterprising American 
publisher will soon secure the honor of bringing out, as the 
first specimen of an original oriental work, ever introdu- 
ced to readers in the United States directly from the East. 
To the recent elegant reprint of Lane’s translation of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” by Messrs. Harpers of New York, this 
would be a highly interesting supplement. T'o the recom- 
mendations of the work in the letter which has been quoted 
from that distinguished orientalist, Von Hammer, than whom 
no scholar in Europe, perhaps, has a more cultivated appre- 
ciation of the beauties of oriental literature, we will append 
a translation of the notice of the work, alluded to in this let- 
ter of Von Hammer, which we find in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1843, pp. 265-66. 


“The Wonders of Memorials and the Rarities of Anecdotes, by Ahmed 
Ben Hemdem the kiyaya, known under the name of Suheily, printed in 
the month of Ramadhan 1256, (October, 1840.) This book is one of the 
most interesting and amusing which has appeared, since it contains two 
hundred anecdotes drawn from twenty-five historical works, which are 
those of the best Persian historians, and two works in Arabic by Ibn El- 
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Jewzi. It is dedicated to Murad IV, under whom the author lived, known 
by his ancient and modern history of Egypt, printed at Constantinople more 
than a century ago. The collection of curiosities, (Newadir,) by Nizam 
’Arudy of Samarcand, appears to have served as the model of this, the cu- 
riosities of which are divided into thirty-three sections, very nearly after 
the manner of the works called Mohadharat. It is superfluous to say more 
about it, as Mr. Brown, first dragoman of the Legation of the United States 
at Constantinople, is now occupied in preparing to publish the translation 
which he has made of it.” 


DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 


FROM JANUARY, 1847, To aPRIL, 1849. 


Port-Folio Chinensis, or a Collection of Authentic State Papers, 
illustrative of the present position of affairs in China, with a Trans- 
lation by J. Lewis Shuck. Macao: 1840. Presented by the 
Translator. 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
from May, 1846 to January, 1848. Presented by Prof. Asa Gray. 


Two Turkish Almanacs, for 1847 and 1848. Presented by John 
P. Brown. 


Rapport Annuel fait a la Société Asiatique dans sa Séance gén- 
érale du 14 Juin, _— par M. Jules Mohl. Presented by E. E. 


Salisbury. 
A Vocabulary of words used in Modern Armenian, but not 


found in the Ancient Armenian Lexicons, by E. Riggs. Smyrna : 
1847. Presented by the Author. 


De l’Ecriture et de son origine, par Léon Vaisse. Paris: 
1848. Presented by the Author. 


La Rhétorique des Nations Musulmanes, par M. Garcin de 
Tassy. 4 Extraits. Paris: 1846. Presented by E. E. Salisbury. 


Lettre sur |’Interprétation des Hiéroglyphes Egyptiens, par 
Michelange Lanci. Paris: 1847. Presented by R. K. Haight. 


Bibliotheca Geseniana. Halis: 1843. 
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- Société de Sunie formée a Smyrne. 3 Nos. Smyrna: 1844. 
Presented by Rev. J. B. Adger. 


Hamase Carmina versione Latina commentarioque illustravit 
Georg. Guil. Freytag. Pars Post., 2 Fasce. Bonne: 1847-48, 
Presented by the Author. 


History of the Sandwich Islands, by Hiram Bingham, A. M. 
Hartford: 1848. Presented by the Author. 


The Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John in the Accra Lan- 
guage, by Rev, A. W. Hanson. London: 1843. Presented by 
. William Croswell. 


Bibliothece Sanskrite, auct. Joanne Gildemeister. Bonne : 
1847. Presented by E. E. Salisbury. 


Jahresbericht der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft fur 
1846. Leipzig: 1847. Presented by Prof. Roediger. 


N. Y. Municipal Gazette, from June, 1846 to March, 1847. 


Grammaire Raisonnée de la Langue Ottomane, par James W. 
Redhouse. Paris: 1846. Presented by Col. Williams, of Er- 
zerum. 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 4 
Hefts. Leipzig: 1846-47. Presented by Prof. Roediger. 


The same work. Hefts 1 and 2. Presented by Dr. Robinson. 


Opinions of the Press in relation to the Liquor Traffic. Bos- 
ton: 1846. 


Syriac New Testament in both the ancient and modern lan- 
guage. 4to. Presented by Rev. Dr. J. Perkins. 


Laws of the Sandwich Islands. Honolulu: 1846. Presented 
by J. J. Jarves. 


Bhagavad Gita, editio altera, cura Christiani Lasseni. Bonne: 
1846, Presented by the Editor. 


The Polynesian. 2vols. Presented by the Editor, J. J. Jarves, 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, by A. H. Everett. 2d 
series. Boston: 1846. Presented by the Author. 


_ The Mpongwe Grammar, by the Missionaries of the Gaboon 
Mission. New York: 1847. Presented by Rev. Dr. Anderson,. 


First Lessons in English and Tamil. Madras: 1846. (2 copies.) 
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Notes on the Grammar of the Bulgarian Language. Smyrna: 
1844, (2copies.) Presented by Rev. Elias Riggs. 


_ A brief Grammar of the Modern Armenian Language, by Elias 
Riggs. Smyrna: 1847. (2 copies.) Presented by the Author. 
Toleration in the Turkish Empire, by Rev. Eli Smith. Boston : 
1846. (3 copies.) 
Die Kaukasischen Glieder des Indoeuropaischen Sprachstamms, 
von Franz Bopp. Berlin: 1847. Presented by the Author. 


Indische Alterthumskunde, von Chr. Lassen. Bd. I., 2te Halfte. 
Bonn: 1847. Presented by the Author. 

Precatio viginti quinque linguis exarata. Syo. Vienna: 1837, 

. A Turkish MS.: A roll of letters, documents, and other writ- 
ings, by different hands and of various dates, pasted together. 
Presented by J. G. Schwartz, U. States Consul at Vienna. 

Oorjoozeh, or a Treatise on Medicine, by Aboo-Ali Ebn-Sina. 
1829. Presented by Rev. W. Adam. 

Croxall’s edition of Zsop’s Fables in Persian. Calcutta: 1830, 
Presented by Rev. W. Adam. 

The Moolukhkhus-ool-Tuwareekh. 4to. Calcutta: 1827. Pres 
sented by Rev. W. Adam. 

Oriental Eras, by Thomas McCudden. Bombay: 1846. Pre- 
sented hy the American Mission at Bombay. 

Impressions of cuneiform inscriptions found at Khorsabad, near 
Mosul. 

A Dictionary of the Grebo Language, in two parts. Cape 
Palmas: 1839. Presented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 


A brief Grammatical Analysis of the Grebo Language. Cape 
Palmas: 1888. Presented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 


The First Part of the Grebo Reader, with notes and a diction- 
ary. Cape Palmas: 1841. Presented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 

Bibliotheca Ofientalis, par J.T. Zenker. Latpaig't 1846. Pre. 
sented by E. E. Salisbury. 


Epistola Critica Nasifi el-lazigi Berytensis ad de Sacyum, illus- 
travit A. F. Mehren. Lipsie : sOes. Presented by the German 


Oriental Society. 
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A. F. Stenzler de Lexicographize Sanscrite principiis. 
laviee: 1847. Presented by E. E. Salisbury. 


El-Cazwini’s Kosmographie, herausg. von Ferd. Wistenfeld. 
= Halfte. Gottingen: 1847. Presented by the German Oriental 
ciely. 


Bulletin de la Classe de |’ Académie Impé- 
riale de Sciences des St. Pétersbourg. Tome I. St. Pétersbourg: 
1844. Presented by E. E. Salisbury. 


Schriften in den Sprachen der Nordamericanischen Indianer- 
stimme, or Aligemeine Literatur-Zeitung, Nos. 209 and 210. 
Halle : 1847. Presented by Prof. Roediger. 


Verhandlungen der neunten Versammlung Deutscher Philolo- 
gen, Schulmianner und Orientalisten zu Jena, 1846. Jena: 1847. 
esented by Prof. B. B. Edwards. 


Ueber den Buddhaismus in Hoch- Asien und in China, von Wilh. 
Schott. Berlin: 1846. Presented by E. E. Salisbury. 


Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, or Allgemeine Literatur-Zei- 
tung, Nos. 145, 146, 147 and 148. Halle: 1847. Presented by 
Prof. Pott. 


Mémoires de I’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Péters- 


bourg. Tome VII, livrr. 4, 5. St. Pétersbourg: 1847. Pre- 
sented by E. E. Salisbury. 


The same work. Tome VII, livr. 6. St. Pétersbourg: 1848. 
Presented by E. BE. Salisbury. 


Karte von China und Japan, herausg. von H. Berghaus. Pre- 
sented by E. E. Salisbury. 


A Turkish MS.: An account of the Emirs of the family of 
Shirkiz. Presented by W. L. Ropes. 


A Turkish MS. : Genealogy of the Turkish Sultans. Present- 
ed by W. L. Ropes. 


An Arabic MS.: Selections from the Kuran, being Chapters 
15 and 16. Presented by W.L. Ropes. ~ 


An Arabic MS. : Commentary by El-Azhary, on 


i.e. The principles of inflection, by Ibn Hisham. Without date. 
Presented by W. L. Ropes. 
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Géographie d’Aboulfeda trad. de l’Arabe en Frangais, ‘M. 
Reinaud. Paris: 1848. 2-vols. Presented by the Translator. 


Ethnography and Philology of the United States Exploring Ex- 
by Horatio Hale. 4to. Philadelphia: 1846. Presented 
the Author. 


The Works of the Persian Poet Sa’di. Presented by Rev. 
D. T. Stoddard. 


The History of Nadir Shah, in Persian. Presented by Rev. 
D. T. Stoddard. 


The Works of the Persian Poet Hafiz. Presented by Rev. 
D. T. Stoddard. 


Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, von Rudolph Roth, 
_— der Philosophie. Stuttgart: 1846. Presented by the 
uthor. 


Futawa Sirajiyeh, an Arabic Treatise on Muhammedan Law. 
Calcutta: 1827. Presented by Rev. W. Adam. 


Appendix to the Surah, an Arabic Dictionary. Calcutta : 1831. 
Presented by Rev. W. Adam. 


Mill’s Translation into Arabic of Bridge’s Algebra. Calcutta. 


(Imperfect.) Presented by Rev. W. Adam. 


A Grammar of the Mandingo Language, with vocabularies, 
Rev. R. M. Macbrair. London. Presented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 


Joséf na awdngi yé alomi, (in Mpongwe.) Gaboon: 1844. Pre- 
sented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 


Hymns and Catechism, (in Mpongwe.) Gaboon: 1845, Pre- 
sented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 


Sermons in the Mpongwe Language. Gaboon: 1846. Pre- 
sented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 


Child’s Book, (in Mpongwe.) Gaboon : 1844. Presented by Rev. 
J, L. Wilson. 


Extracts from New Testament, (in Mpongwe.) Gaboon: 1845. 
Presented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 


The New Testament, translated from the original Greek into 
Persian, by Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. Fifth edition. Edinburgh : 
1846. Presented by . S. H. Calhoun. 
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Another copy of the same. Presented by Rev. D. T. Stoddard. 


Another copy of the same. Presented by Rev. Dr. J. Perkins. 


The Books of the Old Testament, translated by Rev. William 
Glen, D.D., from the Hebrew into Persian, with the aid of Zubdah 
El-’Orafa Fadil Khan Hamadani and other learned men. Edin- 
burgh: 1845. 2vols. Presented by Rev. S. H. Calhoun. 


Another copy of the same. Presented by Rev. D. T. Stoddard. 
Another copy of the same. Presented by Rev. Dr. J. Perkins. 


Proceedings of the New York Historical Society, 1844-47. 
4 vols. Presented by the Society. 


Charter and By-Laws of the New York Historical Society. 
New York: 1846. Presented by the Socfety. ; 


Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. I. 4to. Wash- 
ington: 1848. Presented by the Smithsonian Institution. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress in the Modern Syriac language. 
Presented by Rev. Dr. J. Perkins. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments in Persian. Folio. Pre- 
sented by Rev. Dr. J. Perkins. 


Prosodie des langues de |’Orient Musulman, par M. Garcin de 
Tassy. Paris: 1848. Presented by the Author. 


The Wonders of remarkable Incidents, and the Rarities of An- 
ecdotes, by Ahmed Ibn Hemdem the Ketkhoda, known under the 
name of Suheily. Constantinople: 1840. Presented by J. P. Brown. 


Wilhelm Gesenius, Hebraische Grammatik, neu bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von E. Roediger. Leipzig: 1845. Presented by 
the Editor. 


An Arabic MS.: &)_,Jf, The striped cloak, (a poem in praise 
of Muhammed,) by Sharaf ed-din El-Busiry. Presented by John 
P. Brown. 


Ellis’ Madagascar. London: 1833. 2vols. Presented by Rev. 
Isaac Bird. 


Avdall’s History of Armenia. Calcutta: 1827. 2vols. Pre- 
sented by Rev. Isaac Bird. | 
[ The two works last mentioned were erroneously acknowledged in the last Num- 
ber of our Journal, as a donation by James Bird, Esq.] 
Francis Garpner, Librarian. 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARIES 


OF SOME OF THE 


PRINCIPAL NEGRO DIALECTS OF AFRICA. 


BY 
Rev. JOHN LEIGHTON WILSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BCARD ON THE GABUN. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY THE COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION. 


Tue following vocabularies will, it is believed, be found 
to throw some new light on a subject hitherto involved in 
much obscnrity, and not yet fully cleared up, the relation- 
ship to one another of the Negro dialects of Africa. 

Although some of the lists, as will be noticed, have been 
borrowed from sources already accessible, for the sake of 
widening the field of comparison, most of the words here 
given were collected by Mr. Wilson himself; and any inform- 
ation communicated by this gentleman, with reference to 
the Negro tribes of Africa and their dialects, is entitled to 
entire confidence, inasmuch as thirteen years of his life have 
been spent among the Negroes of the vicinity of the Gabun 
river and Cape Palmas, in Western Africa, and he has had 
opportunities of extending his acquaintance to tribes of other 
parts of the Continent. 

Mr. Wilson has already contributed to enlarge our knowl- 
edge of the Negro dialects, by several publications which we 


take pleasure in enumerating here, for the benefit of those 
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who may desire to possess themselves of all the results of 
his labors. These publications are :— 


A brief Grammatical Analysis of the Grebo Language. 
Cape Palmas, 1838. 


A Dictionary of the Grebo Language, in two Parts. 
Cape Palmas, 1839. 


The First Part of the Grebo Reader, with notes and a 


Dictionary for the use of beginners. 
_ Cape Palmas, 1841. 


Comparison between the Mandingo, Grebo and Mpongwe 


dialects. 
Published at Andover, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for Nov., 1847. 


A Grammar of the Mpongwe Language. 
New York, 1847. 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARIES. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE NEGRO TRIBES OF AFRICA 
AND THEIR DIALECTs.* 


Tue Mountains of the Moon form the line of separation 
between two portions of the Negro race inhabiting the Con- 
tinent of Africa, which differ from one another, not only in 
respect to physical traits, habits of life, and intellectual char- 
acter, but also as to the degree of relationship which is at 

resent discoverable between the several dialects of each. 

he Negroes living north of those Mountains, speak a great 
number of dialects which group themselves into several fam- 
ilies, apparently very little allied to one another; while the 
natives of the vast region south of the Mountains of the 
Moon, embracing perhaps two-thirds, or three-fourths of the 
entire Negro race, with the exception of the Hottentot tribe 
and a few others probably kindred to that, about which less 
is known, appear to have one language in all their varieties 
of dialect. 

The multiplicity of dialects is a phenomenon common to 
all parts of the Continent which have been explored, and 
may be readily accounted for by the general ignorance of 
the art of writing, the absence of any thing like extended 
political organization, the distance which separates the 
dwelling-places of the different tribes, the diversity of their 
pursuits, and the intercourse kept up with various foreign 
nations. 

The tribes of the western coast have borrowed largely 
from the Portuguese, English, French and other European 


* The writer must be allowed to his obligations to the Committee 
of Publication of the Oriental Society, for many valuable hints respecting the 


arrangement of the following Paper. 
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languages ; those of the Cape of Good Hope, from the Dutch 
and English; the Mosambique tribe, from the Malagese and 
the Arabic ; the tribes on the confines of Abyssinia, from the 
Amharic, probably ; and those on the borders of Egypt and 
on the southern edge of the Great Desert, from the Arabic, 
and possibly from the Coptic. Words thus borrowed, are ac- 
commodated to the genius of the several dialects with which 
we are acquainted, either by suffixing a vowel termination, 
by changing one or more of the radical consonants into 
others, by interposing a vowel between two consonants, diffi- 
cult of pronunciation when combined, or by several of these 
expedients, united. Thus: the English word “ plate” has 
been variously altered to péle in Mpongwe, pledé in Grebo, 
prétye in Fanti, and pretch in Shekani. So: “ tobacco” is 
tama in Grebo, tako in Mpongwe, taba in Mandingo, etabba 
in Ibu, tamaka in Jalof, etc. But farther accessions have 
been made to the vocabularies of the Negro dialects, by an 
onomatopoetical naming of foreign things, seen for the first 
time. A hand-saw, for example, is variously called sero in 
Mandingo, griké in Grebo, egwasa in Mpongwe, etc., ac- 
cording to the sound of this instrument which took the 
strongest hold upon the imagination of one or the other 
tribe. So, a bell has the name of bikri in Grebo, talango 
in Mandingo, woyowoyo in Bambara, diololi and walwal in 
Jalof, agogo in Yebu, and igalinge in Mpongwe. 

Besides these principles respecting the incorporation of new 
words, there are certain other points in which the dialects of 
the Negro race in Africa, so far as investigated, have been 
found to agree. None have either the definite, or indefinite 
article, but they all use a personal, or demonstrative pronoun 
in place of the former, and substitute a numeral for the lat- 
ter; thus in Grebo: nyi mu fah duh, “give me knife one,” 
for ‘‘a knife,” and nyebwi nd, “ person he,” for “the per- 
son ;” so in Mpongwe : mi jena oma mari, “I see person one,’ 
for “‘a person,” and onomé wind, “man this,” or onomi wand, 
“man that,” for “the man.” The distinguishing of the gen- 
der of nouns and pronouns by their form is unusual, but all 
the dialects subjoin a separate word, as “ man” or “ woman,” 
in cases where the gender is to be marked ; thus in Mpongwe : 
onwana wonomi, “child man” stands for “ boy,” and onwana 
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nyanto, “child woman,” for “girl ;” soin Grebo: bli biyé, 
“eow man,” for “bull,” and bili kba, “cow woman,” for 
“cow.” Adjectives have no degrees of comparison, but dif- 
ferences of degree in quality must, in almost all cases, be 
expressed by circumlocution. All the dialects use particles 
to express the various shades of meaning of different tenses 
and moods, though some are more dependent upon these aux- 
iliaries than others. In all, the reduplicated form of certain 
verbs expresses repetition of action; thus in Mpongwe: 
kendagénda signifies “to walk to and fro,” nyenya, “to 
sprinkle,” pombiavombia, “to move backwards and  for- 
wards,” and timbiarimbia, “to reel from side to side.” 
The construction of all the dialects is marked by a natu- 
ral simplicity. All agree also in the free use of figures of 
speech, many of which are quite striking; for example, in 
Mpongwe: njali toba, “sky’s gun,” is “thunder,” bongo 
nalugu, “taken captive by rum,” is “drunk ;” so in Grebo: 
yau a po yi, “the sky he winks his eye,” signifies “it lightens,” 
and nyinna iru, “ day’s child,” is “ morning.” In all the dia- 
lects, the names of persons are as we should expect, significant. 
Of these, the following which are very common among the 


Gabun people, may be taken as specimens: Ntydni yam, “‘ my 
shame,” Pe yam, “my trouble,” Kobonyondo, “ twelve 


o’clock,” Jbanga, “the morning,” Nkolu, “ the afternoon,” 
Pivia zyele, “no consideration,” and Niyanga juwa, “the 
news of death.” As to computations of number, some of the 
Negro tribes count by fives, i.e. they count up to five and 
express the higher numbers by multiples of five, while others 
follow the decimal system. 

But this Paper is to be especially devoted to the illustra- — 
tion of the two points suggested in the beginning, the ab- 
sence of any discoverable radical affinity between the differ- 
ent families of dialects spoken by the northern division of the 
Negro race, and the apparent common parentage of the dia- 
leets spoken by the southern. 
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I. Neero Diatects or Nortuern Arnica. 


Some of the principal families traceable among these, are 
represented by the Mandingo, Grebo, Avekwom, Fanti, Efik, 
and Yebu dialects, spoken on the western sea-coast. The 
dialects which constitute what may be called the Mandingo 
family, are the proper Mandingo, the Bambara, the Susu, 
the Jalof, and the Fulah. To the family of the Grebo be- 
long, besides the proper Grebo, the Vey spoken at Grand 
Cape Mount, the Dey spoken by the former inhabitants of 
Cape Mesurado, the Basa spoken at Basa, the Kru, and the 
dialects of Drewin and St. Andrew’s. Of these the Basa, 
Kru, and Grebo have been reduced to writing by mission- 
aries residing among the people. The Avekwom family 
comprehends, with the proper Avekwom, the dialects of 
Frisco on the west, and of Basam, Asini, and Apollonia 
on the east; and there may be some aflinity between these 
and the dialects spoken. northward of Ashanti. The dia- 
lects of the Fanti family are the proper Fanti, the dialect 
of Dick’s Cove, that of Akra, and possibly that of Popo. 
But the affinity of the Akra with the Fanti is not very close. 
To the same family with the Yebu is already known to be- 
long the Aka or Eyo, and from the position occupied by 
the people who speak it, we may safely conjecture, that there 
are dialects kindred to it, in Central Africa, which are not 
yet brought to light. This may also be assumed, on the 
same ground, in respect to the Efik. 

“The Mandingo dialect is remarkable for its copiousness, 
easy enunciation, comparative freedom from nasal and gut- 
tural sounds, and uniform mode of deriving the plural of 
nouns. The Grebo is characterized by many difficult nasal 
and guttural sounds, a disproportion of monosyliabic words, 
great deficiency in inflections, and extreme meagerness. It 
has however the advantage over other dialects of the north, 
in being able, by its variety of tenses, to express the time of 
an action with singular precision. ‘The Avékwom seems 
to be copious and flexible, yet is distinct so far as we now 
know, from either of the dialects east and west of it. The 
Fanti has many sounds which can scarcely be articulated 
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by our organs; it seems to be more copious than most of 
the dialects of Northern Africa, but its grammatical structure 
is very irregular. 


The tribes by whom the dialects of the several families, 
thus represented, are spoken, must be supposed to be allied to 
one another, since affinity of language always implies a cor- 
respondent ethnological relationship. A few brief notices of 
the groups of tribes here referred to, may assist to a clearer 
view of the subject before us; and it will be convenient to 
give to each group a name, derived from that of the dialect 
which represents the language mainly in common. 


(1.) The Mandingo Family. 


’ The Mandingos oecupy the country between the Gambia 
and Senegal rivers, or what is usually called Senegambia. 
They do not confine themselves, however, to this one local- 
ity, but are to be found as travelers and traders, at Sierra 
Leone and Cape Mesurado, and in the interior as far as the 
head waters of the Niger. They are all Mohammedans, and 


show much zeal in propagating their religion. Most of them 
pretend to be acquainted with the Arabic, and persons among 
them are often found scribbling Arabic sentences, which they 
sell as charms to the pagan tribes; but few or none of them, 
probably, are proficients in that language. They have, how- 
ever, taken many Arabic words into common use. Compared 
with most other tribes of the sea-coast, they are decidedly 
intelligent and enterprising. 'They are generally tall, strong, 
well proportioned, and dignified in gait, and have cheerful — 
and intelligent countenances. 


(2.) The Grebo Family. 


The tribes of this family are to be met with from Grand 
Cape Mount on the north to St. Andrew’s on the Ivory Coast. 
According to Malte Brun, who founds his opinion upon the 
observations of early voyagers, they were once united under 
one government, and bore the common name of the Mena 
or Mandu people. But whether this is correct, or not, their 
affinity: to each other is still indicated among themselves, by 
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their agreeing to give the name Mena to their several dia- 
lects. ' All these are pagan tribes, and have Jess intelligence 
than those dwelling northward and eastward of them. ‘l"hey 
are stout, well-formed, of middle stature, with open, earnest 
countenances, but badly formed heads. Occupying a part of 
the country not penetrated by any great river, they have had 
but little intercourse with the interior tribes, and no impor- 
tant commerce with Europeans. 'They may be called an 
agricultural people, for their principal article of export has 
been, until within a few years, the produce of their own rice- 
fields. Of late, they have entered with spirit, into the trade 
in dye-wood and palm-oil, ‘They are extensively employed. 
by foreigners, as laborers in their colonies, and on board of 
their vessels, and are altogether the strongest and most effi- 
cient men for such service. They have no organized gov- 
ernment, but live in disorderly masses, without forms of 
justice, without rulers, except such as are merely nominal, 
and with scarcely any thing deserving the name of legis- 
lation. As to their religious notions, these are just what 
the fancy of each individual suggests. They have very little 
mechanical ability, and their houses are consequently almost 
bare of furniture, excepting a few mats and bowls, and such 
articles as they purchase from trading vessels. Many belong- 
ing to these tribes speak for the purposes of traffic, what may 
be called the Anglo-African, which is made up of native idi- 
oms interwoven with broken English words. 


(3.) The Avékwom Family. 


The Avekwoms, or to adopt an appellation given by Eu- 
ropeans, the Kwakwas, reside between St. Andrew’s and 
Dick’s Cove, on the Ivory Coast. The largest and most im- 
portant tribe of the family is to be found at Cape Lahu, very 
nearly equidistant between these two points. ‘Their location 
is an advantageous one for commerce, and accordingly they 
have trafficked extensively in ivory, gold-dust and palm-oil. 
They are active, energetic and enterprising, with the reputa- 
tion of being peaceable and inoffensive in their intercourse 
with foreigners. A river called the Kwakwa, opens to them 
an easy communication with the inland tribes living on the 
western side of the Kong Mountains. 
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(4.) The Fanti Family. 


The Fantis reside chiefly in the immediate vicinity of 
Cape Coast, including Dick’s Cove and Anamabu. They 
were originally one people with the Ashantis, but several cen- 
turies have now passed since their separation. Many of them 
have been taught to read and write in schools which have 
been long established among them, and not a few have be- 
come noted for wealth and general intelligence. Yet asa 
people, they are only semi-civilized. Like most of the tribes 
of the sea-coast, they are pagans, and exceedingly supersti- 
tious. They show much more mechanical ingenuity and 
versatility of character than the Grebos, but less general in- 
telligence than the Mandingos; and with more adaptation 
than either of those families for the habits of civilized life, 
they are surpassed by them in manly independence. They 
are servile to their chiefs, and some of the chiefs afford speci- 
mens of the most unrelenting despotism, in the exercise of 
their authority, while the very extreme of democracy pre- 
vails among the Grebos, and perhaps also among the Ave- 
kwoms. 


(5.) The Efik and Yebu Families. 


The Yebus occupy the country about the river Lagos, 
half-way between the British settlements on the Gold Coast 
and the bight of Biafra in the Benin gulf. 'The Efiks, or as 
they are generally called by Europeans, the Calabars, live at 
the mouth, or about fifty miles from the mouth of a river 
bearing the name of Calabar, and not far from the island of 
Fernando Po. Both these families have been unenviably 
noted for their concern in the foreign slave-trade, and in con- 
sequence, equally so for their cruel practices. Among the 
latter people, a mission has been recently established, and the 
traffic in the blood of their kindred is not now carried on; 
but among the Yebus, it is still continued with as much 
vigor as is possible under existing restraints. 


All the maritime Negro tribes of Western Africa, it is prob- 
able, are connected by family ties with tribes in the interior ; 
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but how closely, we have as yet no means of determining, 
for there are no traditions among them which can be relied 
upon, respecting the descent of their forefathers to the coast, 
and the interior of the Continent has been too little explored 
by Europeans. Besides, their participation in the slave-trade, 
and consequent imitation of the vices of foreigners, has well 
nigh destroyed the very elements of their native social state, 
and has also obscured or obliterated, in them, all those inter- 
esting and beautiful traits of character which distinguish the 
Negroes as a race. 


The families of dialects which we have singled out from 
among those of Northern Africa, are now to be compared by 
means of parallel vocabularies. 'The Mandingo vocabulary 
is borrowed from Mac Brair’s Mandingo Grammar, and may 
be relied upon as in the main correct. The Grebo and Fanti 
were noted down by myself, from the lips of members of 
the two tribes, and I feel confident of their general accuracy. 
For the Avékwom we are indebted to a friend whose ear is 
nice in detecting the sounds of a foreign language. The 
Efik is taken from a small volume published by Rev. Mr. 
Waddell, a Scotch missionary stationed on the Calabar river. 
The Yebu is extracted from a Vocabulary of a few of the 
principal languages of Western and Central Africa, compiled 
in London for the use of the Niger Expedition. But it is 
important to observe that, under the name of a particular 
dialect, are sometimes given words from other dialects of the 
family which it represents. 
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VOCABULARIES 


NEGRO DIALECTS OF NORTHERN AFRICA. 
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: Norrt.—The orthography of the borrowed vocabularies 
has been remodeled after the system adopted in writing out 
the others, which is that recommended by the late Dr. Pick- 
ering of Boston. No short marks, however, are given to any 
of the vowels of the Mandingo, Efik, and Yebu words. 

The following more particular explanations will suffice : 


All letters are distinctly heard in the pronunciation. 
g is always hard as in get. 


J “soft =“ justice. 
. ty has the sound of ch in church. 
a a “ father. 
a a water. 
a a a “ hat. 
t “ ravine. 
u oo moon. 
u u pull. 
e a “ mate. 
j é e met. © 
o “ note. 
6 o not. 
The diphthongs are ai, sounded like ¢ in pine, 
au, ad ow in how, and 
tu, ° u in pure. 


The division of syllables is not marked, but a hyphen is 
inserted between the parts of compound words, so far as 
L these could be indicated. 


| | 


English. | Mandingo. Grebo. Avikwom. Fanti. 
Arm bulo sonh ebo.. ensa ubok 
Axe . terango twe . gangasha . ekuma ekyuri 
Back ko ke ewozo . etyir eidim 
Bag boto . bla edéke kotoku ekpat 
Banana : ménaku kwanatie impua . 
Basket sinsingo téba . fandi birifi akpan ; ak@ 
Beads . konongo wudi ‘ ahwoni inkwa . 
Bed . larango ka lovu . mpa . bed . 
Bee kumoring do ndoa; ndowa okwok . 
Beeswax kango do-nya . 
Bell talango bikri kondyu dondama ikanika 
Belly kono kudi . abiuliu yefun idibi 
Bird kuno niblo yandyuwe . anoma . inuen 
Black-man nye-idikpobo . 
Blacksmith . numo blanya . ezuniyé tomfo . osoutum ; 
Blood yello nyina evie . mweje eyip . 
Boat bara blebwe gandi-avia batede . ekunu . 
Body balo . frankburu . ewofro honam idem 
Bone kulo dakra ewi beu okboh . 
Book safero kinide efruba ewuma ngwed 
Bottle kabo soda butia badama ekbume @ 
Box kuneo branh ebru . adaka akaba 
Breast . siso; sisio kli; nyidi diniye . akoko . eba ; eset i 
Brother badinke bebu eminye inna . eyenakang™ 
Calabash mirango keya emeya . joroba . iku 
Cannon peso . pu-hwé paramu epirim automby 
Canoe . kulungo tonh edie ehyenima obum ; 
Carpenter . karpentero wemimizweni 
Casava . vede banji 
Cat . nyankomo pomwe agerawa ejiramboa . awamba | 
Chair . sirango ; bada fata abrogwa ; egwa akpaga 
Cheek tamo; tamada - gaba etyezi nyepi mfuk 
Child ‘ dingo . : yu; hya betyutyu afraba pl. mafraba . eyenowoj 
Chimpansee q eguwu adapi ; idiok | 
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Grebo. Avekwom. 

sonh ebo. énsa 
twe . gangasha . ekuma 
ke ewozo . etyir 
bla edéke kotoku 
ménaku kwanatie impua 
téba . fandi birifi 
wudi ‘ ahwor 
ka lovu . mpa . 
do ndoa ; 
do-nya 
bikri kondyu donda: 
kudi . abiuliu yefun 
niblo yandyuwe . anomé 
nye-idikpobo 
blanya . ezuniyé tomfo 
nyina evie . mwe} 
blebwe gandi-avia batede 
frankburu . ewofro honan 

dakra ewi .. beu 
kinide efruba ewum 
soda butia badan 
branh ebru . adaka 
kli; nyidi diniye . akoko 
bebu eminye inna . 
keya emeya . joroba 
pu-hwé paramu epirin 
tonh edie ehyen 
wemimizweni 

soru vede banji 
pomwe agerawa ejiram 
bada fata abrog 
gaba etyezi nyepi 
yu; hya betyutyu afraba 
eguwu adapi 
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Fanti. Efik. Yebu. 
énsa ubok akwa; efwa. 
ekuma ekyuri eddu; addong ; akike. 
etyir eidim en. 
kotoku ekpat okki. 
impua . mburo-makara ~ . 
birifi akpan ; akpasa . agbwa; apkwa. 
ahwoni inkwa . lekey ; ingu; eseu. 
mpa . bed . akete ; akite ; ebiso. 
ndoa; ndowa okwok . 
dondama ikanika agogo. 
yefun idibi innoh; uku. 
anoma . inuen e-ye ; e-ia. 
tomfo . osoutum ; edemutum alakbede. 
mwejeé eyip . eije; eja; eye. 
batede . ekunu . fatelle ; oko. 
honam idem : ara; aguidemugu. 
beu okboh . ‘ egugu; egu. 
ewuma ngwed takada; iwe. 
badama ekbume igo; ololo. 
adaka akaba apwoti; apoti. 
akoko . eba; eset ommo. 
inna . eyenakami egbo ; aboru. 
joroba . iku ip-kwa ; agwi. 
epirim ‘ automby . 
ehyenima obum ; efuk okka ; okware. 

é olugmegi. 
banji 
ejiramboa . awambana ologwo ; ologobo. 
abrogwa ; egwa akpaga aga. 
nyepi mfuk ireke. 
afraba pl. mafraba . eyenowong . oma; omadi. 
adapi idiok 


Mandingo. Grebo. 
mamatyie 
daro . 
toualo . sibe; nukbe 
duntung koka 
sowalya 
nyo. iba 
duo bli 
ninso bli. 
dibbo heidé 
longo nyina 
Sentano Ku; pl. Kwi 
wulo kbwi 
. meyu 
tilikando 
buano . dabadaba_ . 
tulo . noa . 
dunya . bro 
susekilo habi-nge 
Elbow nongkongo sonh-guru . 
Elephant sammo dowe ; dwe . 
Evening uraro wide 
Eye nya ye 
Face nyada yiba . 
Farm . kunko . ge 
Father fa; fama . bu 
Finger . bulo-konding gie 
Fire . * dimba na 
Fish nyeo hnih 
Fish-hook doling-julo we 
Fish-net jalo teda 
Foot sing-jambo bo-pora 
Forest .. ulo krayide 
Fork subosirang . 
Fowl suseo habi 
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Avekwom. Fanti. _E/fik. 

emembo abaji ebek ebbi. 
kasa . itam . ofong atyio. 
biakru . esol-iwim eyong . anu ; arang. 
esu-sun akwenyin ekiko-unen 
ebrubu . kube eyup-makara 
dudu ebro . ibokbut 

ikro . erut; edut 
legwasi nentyibiri . enang malu ; elala. 
eshim . isum; ketu . ekim 

; da; pl. nda osen . ossa; Oni; oyo. 

Nima Bosum . : Elegwa. 
etye . badam ebuwa aja; ayga. 
eshinavi abo. usung . leku ; eku. 
eso . ahiramanta ndaiyo 
dabo dakodaka unen-makara peppeya. 
eshibe asoa . utung eti; etti; effi. 
edonbuburo . iwiaji ille. 
wuro . tyirifua insa-unen engyl; awa; enye. 
ebo-morowa ensakon ekungi orokongwo ; igma. 
etyiri ésun enin eri; ajinaku; jenaku. 
dovia inwibiri mbubreyo . ale ; illeshu ; jale. 
emabe . enyoe . eyin; nyin oju; oyu. 
evasu enyim isu. ikbreju. 
etrande ekwa ewang . 
dade . aja. ete . babba baba. 
ebwebe énsa-tyaba nwen-ubok . amawa; omuka. 
eya . ija ekang inno; inna; junab. 
etsi nam eyak eja; eya. 
ekwah kwaba uwam ogigi. 
ejan. eboa . jlera. 
eninetre anansa -|ekpat ; ukot esse ; essa; eti. 
ebuskem haban . akai_ : eggong. 
ezurewa faka . 3 
esu aka unen addia; edia. 
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English. Mandingo. Grebo. 
Freeman . freio . - 
Friend . teri; terima . bayitime 
Goat . : wudi 
God Alla Nyiswa 
Gold . sanno : 
Grass . nyamo . pidi 
Grass-field nyamo 
Ground-nut . ; : 

Gum yirinyajio; kambaro . 

Gur kiddo pu 
Hair . kuntinyo . luya; piple 
Hand bulo-jinso kwa 
Handkerchief tiko . gisé . 
Hammer pemperlango ; 
Hat . shappeo kbebwi 
Head kungo . lu 

Heart sondimo tai; wore . 
Hen suse-muso habi-kba 
Hill . konko tebwe 
Honey . lio do 

House bungo . kai 

Infant . dindingo pano : 
Ivory samma-nyingo danh-ngé . 
Key kunedingo bade 

King mansa . bodio 
Knee kumbalingo kona 
Knife muro . fa 

leg . singo bo 
Leopard solo gi . 

Light noro ; nuro pebe 

Lock . . |karriyado gabu 

Man (and Husband) . keo . nye-biya . 
Monkey sulo yidi 

Moon karo . habo. 
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Avékwom. Fanti. E/fik. Yebu. 

eyenesong ; eyenowo 
emutye nyanko ofan orre ; uluku. 
emore apontyi . ibud . 

Lafri; Defri; Lebububu |Nyami; Nyam-kom-pon | Abasy . Allahro; Ollalu. 
asike . sika . . . sikka ; ode. 
léfri efu . |nyanyunga . koiko ; koriko. 
ladan esari . 

ngeti nkatye . 

. eshé . ; oje ; odda. 
etanyara ikang . ibong ; iba. 
emu . |ihwi . idet . iru; ollu. 
ebo ensem . ubok awo; Owa. 
gisé . 
kunwuri hamél . hammer okontyo 
umbutu ityon : itam . atte-ebo ; okoro. 
emorobe ityil ; pl. etyie ibud eri; ori. 
ebore akoma oti. aiya; okka; akang. 
esu-si akabiri . uman-unen abbu ; edue. 
epowavi koko. ebut oki. 
ajo ees: , |edan-okwok oyi; onging. 
eva . edan; ifi . ufok ; ufog ille ; illi. 
ebefopore afraba . eyensak 
etribli asumel oruk eyeri; eiajinaku. 
safa safi ukpare shika ; tyika. 
débwi ehin . obong oba. 
eri-gruwe anakunoma . . |edong ekung ; onukung. 
nanya sikan ikwa obe ; abe; adda. 
eribore . fanan . ukot . ojugun ; ajugu. 
atyikiri . |jahin; ityue . ekbe eku; aku. 
etsimere 4 uwana ossa; otokwa. 
ekredu . dako . gidi; godo ; magidi. 
emowo benyin erenowo ; ebe okori ; okkuni. 
ekere doku ebok 
efe bosum ofiong ojupa; oshupa. 
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English. Mandingo. Grebo. 
Morning soma; soilo . nyinairu 
Mortar kulungo 
Mosquito . susulo . nipwi 
Mother . ba; bamo de 
Mouth da wuna 
Mug moggo ; 
Nail . preko punhma 
Navel butakungo nowana 
Neck kango . pro 
Needle bendango . die 
Night suto ta 
Noon tilibula 
Nose nungo . mia 
Oil tulukuna . kena 
Oyster nganga kwari 
Paddle jibo . wa. 
Parrot jobo kya; kha 
People molu nyebo 
Pepper kano pia 
Person mo . nyebwi 
Pestle nyinkalo sunh 
Pig seo botyu 
Pigeon pura hunubwi 
Pine-apple koboyo 
Pistol pistolo . namapu 
Plantain ku. 
Plate pleto . plede 
Powder kidde-munko pumnu 
Rain sanjio nu 
Rainy-season samato . 
Razor genh. 
River Wwoi0 niba 
Road silo . tide . 
Rope basejulo pedi 
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Avekwom. Fanti. Efik. Yebu. 
tafrofunh napa osenobok okutakuta ; illamong. 
ewi . wedru urung 
efo ntonton obong . emure. 
mama na aka . iya; iyu. 
enufro . ana inwa eno; ennu. 
emoa kuraba 
ezurube pirego . okbukwa ityo. 
bokyume . funuma ekup owa. 
ewowe ikan itong enaffu. 
fiefri drowa ebiabon abere. 
edumine isum ; noja . okonio oru; ellao; okuku. 
bisibubo ewiabiri mbubreyo asagaga ; ossa. 
emuri ehwin . ibuoh emu. 
inyu . ingo . : aran . epo; ekpo. 

adantyi; woraba . okuko. 
efe . tabon uren; uden 
ako eyuru . inem . 
etyuru kurafu eko-ndi onioyeye. 
esongere amoko . ntukon atu; atta. 

nyimpa owo. enya; enika. 

ezini dyoma . 
ekanh prako edi aledi. 
koeganjure abranoma tomtom eye. 
kumburu . abrobé eyup-makara 
kodiawia mistaraba ekpreikang olewo. 
beshi bredi ukum eyiddi. 
safri-bodie pretyi . ‘ usan ‘ awo. 
etanava etududel_ . ekumikang . etu. 
efuzumosonh yankum erem; edem ojo; ojoro; odigu. 
eshi okwo awojo. . 
édzebrenye seka-nyidam 

; akba . odo; osa. 
esisan ekwan okboesong ona; onno. 
eveva; ewan . |tampi irut okung ; okan. 
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Mandingo. Grebo. 
Rum dolo na 
Sail basefano daro (cloth) 
Salt . ko ta 
Sand . pisu. 
Saw sero . grika 
Scissors tisoro 
Sea. baba . idu . 
Shadow nika; nineno shiyu 
Shark . patamo kya . 
Sheep sajio blable . 
Shoes . samato wisube 
Shoulder . wahu 
Side kara . wa 
Silver 
Skin balafato ka 
Sky . aryena . yau 
Slave jongo geil 
Smoke sisio nasnu 
Soap safono simle 
Spear tambo . di 
Spirit Nio . Shiyu 
Spoon dosa mina 
Star lolo . neye. 
Stone beri sia; shia 
Sun tilo . wenh 
Sword fango kobo-pli 
Table meso teble 
Thigh wuto poa 
Thread bora . gise . 
Throat. kankruba_. mlamla 
Thunder sankulo; ngalaso tenh ; yau-a-po-yi 
To-day . nyina 
Toe . sinkodingo . 
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rebo. Avekwom. Fanti. Efi. Yebu. 
eta min . 
tutu . abrede ofongetu igbuku. 
etsa intyin enun . iyoh ; iya. 
eslan-na ahwia utan . lari; erongi. 
sukusuku . sirada uyongpo ongungu. 
dabre apasu ; magaji. 
etyu. épo . eyang . okung. 
enyie sunsum ukbong ojji. 
emu . eswia onum . ayikonre. 
kokose . igwan erong aguta; agonta. 
bambwi asparyiri ikpaukot batta.* 
ebole abetyil . afara ejika; ijika. 
efranka infi . nkang . egia. 

dyete . oje; sinika. 
efru . iwuma ikpok awor ; alla. 
ezuve . esuru . eyong orro. 
edie . akowa ; afunaba ufan ehru; omma. 
enyewuru ehum insuekang efe ; eurua. 
sémina sémina ostye. 
eble kamba . eruat ika; aka. 
Afonemiri . Sunsum 
dabwe . atyiri ikpangidang kokko; kantwa. 
eyirawa . wuraba ntantafiong rawo ; irawo. 
desi béba Mat okuta; okuto. 
bisi . ewia utin; eyu orung ; oja; onu. 
sukusuku inkrantyu; afuna ofut . obwoa. 
tabli . epon.. kpokor 
eribare . asirl ifuji . itaa; akbalutong. 
jéesi ahuma ou. 

abweshi kamen onuk . onovong. 
_po-yi efuzudyuko snanian nyaotwa ara; aru. 
tmdi_ . adejit ink. 
emine . imfin . oni; luni. 
: enibebe ‘ anansaba nwenukot . amalissa. 


* This word is in the singular number. 
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English. Mandingo. Grebo. 
To-morrow sining nyina-mia-nyamu . 
Tongue nengo me . 
Tooth . nying nyé; gné. 
Town sateo orah ; worah 
Tree yiro tu ; 
Trowsers . kurto siemu 
Turtle . kuto diba_ . 
Water jio : 
White-man kubi_.. 
Wind fonio duduidu 
Woman (and Wife) muso . nyinna 
Year sanji-kiling yera 
Yesterday kunu . trarada 
Bad nyine ; nyineyidu 
Bitter kra; nyine ‘ 
Black idibo ; idikpobo 
Far . hla ; 
Good haka 
High hla-ya . 

Long hla . 
Low kwaye 

Near kwane 

Old . daka 

Red huru 

Short kwa 
Soft yaba; tyaba 
Sweet nowuna 
White . plu; pru 
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Grebo. . Avekwom. Fanti. Efi. Yebu. 
-nyamu é |etyinna mpong 7 lala. 
ezarabe tekrama . 2 edem awu; angwa. 
enena insi edet ehi. 

‘ah edonh ekrum obio . ilu. 
edziba . iduya etu igi; ewajaskwe. 
enembakasitya . troés ofon-gukot shokoto ; sokoto. 

etsiri; eziri epuhuru ikur-eyang 
esonh nsu mong omi. 

evriva frama; ako ofim efufu ; avuvu. 

. emise . besia ; mbesia wan; wanowo obiri; obri; obina. 
evira afrihiyé . ishua oddu ; odong. 
ewe enida 'mpong ana. 

rineyidu eluine ban idiok ; ofonke ebru; ibro ; okong. 

e ebiranbira idut . 

kpobo ebwigauri tuntum obubet . dudu; didu. 

esizuruwa lahu; ohu; oji. 
emimi . papa eti; ofon dara; odara; ishiu. 

okposung . 

tyintyin orokeyong gu. 

awal anyan gugu; goun. 
enisi adiana 
alafofo . abufa tita. 
lowayi . akani; ukai aribo. 
ebie-kre ideiduet pekua. 

etyia ibibio kukkuru ; koru. 

iba P miran . memem 
nékanéka ininge 
evutyu fufu . afia 
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English. Mandingo Grebo. 
Answer jabi wai 
Arrive futa . dine 
Ask nyininka ira 
Assemble 

Beat busa ; bute bi 
Beg . dani badi . 
Bind moa 
Bite . king mli . 
Break kate; te wanh; weénh 
Build pe . 
Burn janni sie 
Carry sambo kba . 
Change faling hihi 
Cheat ketu bede 
Cleanse seniandi sowa 
Come na di; dine 
Cook tabi pi; pinh 
Cry . kumbo wi 
Dance dong yi; yiwora . 
Descend jinang te; té 
Do ke ni 
Drink ming na 
Eat domo di 

Enter dung di-pa 
Fall jalong . piyo; bi 
Fill . fandi yiedi 
Find ; yi (to see) 
Finish bang we-ma 
Fold : . |plla 
Follow noma kwe . 
Forget nyinne hinu-ma 
Give di; so nyi 
Go ta mineo . 
Hear moi . wanh 


* Several words which perhaps might have been put down as Yebu v 
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Avékwom. ‘anti. E/fik. Yebu.* 
jiru obora . 
aba : 
bisé bup beri; bi. 
ebonu 
ishwi dubi 
petyou ebenga; mbop . mobbi. 
yakaeyini. ~- ika dum . buye. 
ebrita . bu bum. she ; for; tye. 
yepwere isi ebobufok . ka; kor; akole. 
yeworo isho ata; fop 
ejida jéeruka akama mo; bwela. 
tine sisa ‘ oyer. 
akanzie sisi . otuk raja. 
wi pepa kwak ; kwaere 
ba . bra . di 
yatyu . yéjiban tem. shei; sei; oyeno. 
yazu isu. atuaiyet digbe. 
yabiyano isau unet 
yarebum brasi suareri 
dorenyene tye. 
yanyu num wong mo; monmu. 
yadzi-azu jiji ‘ je; oyerung. 
5 bre . do-ko-fok . wolle. 
ejareta . fidaji oruakesong tyubo. 
tyl ema . sin ero. 
mangimagete ; ofiau fu. 
etanta méwie 
tyerae . fut 
ba . fan . kene 
esembosita wirefiri efre bugba. 
nae . ma . no. fu; fung. 
le ka ka bo; olo. 
ezeba matyi kup . bo; bwa. 


n as Yebu verbs, are omitted on account of the uncertainty whether verbs, or nouns are intended in the Vocabulary borrowed from. 
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English. Mandingo. Grebo. 
Hold . muta 
Hot (to be) ; snu; sinu . 
Hungry (“) . konkota kanu-ni-mu . 
Keep muta tu-ne-yimu 
Kick damfa hla-baje 
Kill . la 
Laugh . jelle . kya 
Leave t tu; bo se; seo 
Lie (down) . eee ‘ pe ; 
Lie (to tell a falsehood) seh . 
Make . . {ke ni; nu 
Meet terra; beng mwaine 
Open yelle . kra-ye . 
Pass ; hi; hio 
Pay jo to 
Plant tutu . dowé 
Play tulung . ni-sinu . 
Pull . ‘ gidi . ; 
Raise wulindi du-yah 
Run bori . kwidi 
Say ko; fo . yé; yi; hii. 
See . dye ; felle; jube yi; ta-nah 
ma 
Thou . mah 
He, She, It . 4; na; e; ne 
Wee a 
Ye ah 
They oh; no; ne; eh 
Who nya 
What de 
Mine na 
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Avekwom. Fanti. E/fik. Yebu. 
muzai som. mum dimu. 
kawoyaworo.. > ; 
doyare 4 isie . num . musi. 
tyueraga A wantyia A digi otase. 

‘ bai-i . kun wut; wud pa; kuo. 
leme . sero. sak ; sakemam 

fina ; fil kbong fu. 
daresaméni . - dakam nana; nakesong sa; sung; dubulle. 
egora ; su; su-insu 

: ye nam tye; ongse. 

; osasita : ishia osubo okonono. 
bura_. bue kware . la; tyityi. 

fido . tuyekau sur. 

watala.. duye taw . 
yakuma gul brembre 
yawuwe . ; dudi 
yakukwi madu 5 mehn . mudiro. 

yalo. Si daw ; ete wi. 

yakoka shwe ri; wo. 

‘ F ; mi ; mon; mo; emmi. 
ano . afu . uwa; wa; wo. 
‘ . awo enye ; 0; a; ong; re. 
‘ : ehyen nyen. a; awa. 
. ‘ ehwam mfu. ; eyl; enwe. 
ehwon imo . ngwa ; uwa; awong. 
wana; 4 ania. tani; tiwa. 
; ebina intsu ; insu ti; kenni. 
mi mi; okum temi; mi. 
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English. Mandingo. Grebo. 
Thine. nah . 
His, Her, Its a; na 
Our 
Your ah 
Their oh; no 
This nenu 
That nana 
These . nenu; nono . 
Those nenu; nono 
Whose nya 
All . biyé . 
Each du-du . 
One kiling du; do 
Two . fula su 
Three sabba tinh . 
Four nani hanh 
Five lulu . hmu . 
Six woro . hmu-ledu 
Seven worongwula hmu-lesu . 
Eight sey behanh-behanh 
Nine konanta si-idu 
Ten tang. . pu 
Eleven _ . tang-ning-kiling pu-na-du 
Twelve tang-ning-fula pu-na-su 
Twenty tang-fula ; moang woro 
Thirty . tang-sabba_ . woro-na-pu 
Fifty woro-su-na-pu 
Sixty woro-tunh 
One Hundred kemi woro-hmu 
Two Hundred. kemi-fula huba 
One Thousand . kemi-tang . hubwi-hmu 
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2bo. Avekwom. Fanti. 
wo. 
ne 
hine 
homo 
hwa . 
iyi 
ana 
iyinum 
ananum 
inyinada 
baku 
etekri ; eton ekol . 
anyu ebien 
aza | ebiasa 
ana anan 
enyu enum 
‘jawa esinya . 
; ebyu eson 
a etye awatyi . 
emuna akono 
ejiu idu 
jiu-ton du-biako 
jiu-an du-ebien 
eve . edo-nu 
eve-e-jiu edo-yasa 
edo-num 
edu-esia 
apwe-enin eha . ‘ 
aha-abien 
apim 


Efik. 


Vebu. 


emi. . 
odu; oru . 
puproemi 
puprooru 


pupru 


inant 
itien 
itio-ket . 
iti-aba 
iti-ata 

osuket . 
duep . 
duep-iket 
duep-eba 
edip . 
edip-ye-duep . 
aba-ye-duep 
ikia . : 
iki-eba . 
iki-e-duep . 


tewa. 


ni; i; eyi; ngyi. 


hun ; hung; nini. 


bogboe ; boaboa. 


enni. 
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II. Neero Duecrs or SourHERN AFRICA. 


The preceding comparison of vocabularies sufficiently 
illustrates the apparent want of affinity between the different 
families of dialects spoken by the Negro race in Northern 
Africa. But if we make a similar comparison of words taken 
from the dialects of that part of the Continent which is south 
of the Mountains of the Moon, we shall find reason to be- 
lieve, that these have been derived from a common stock. 
This was conjectured more than thirty years ago, by Dr. 
Marsden, but evidence sufficient to establish it as a fact, has 
hitherto been wanting. 

In order to illustrate this point, we shall give parallel vo- 
cabularies of the Batanga, the Panwe, the Mpongwe, the 
Congo, the Embomma, the Bechuana, the Kafir, the Mozam- 
bique and the Swahere, or Sowhylee, all which are dialects 
of the southern division of the Negro race. 


But the comparison of these vocabularies may be made 
more intelligently, if we first notice briefly, the localities and 
eneral habits of the tribes to whose dialects the words be- 
ong, and attend to a few particulars respecting some of the 
dialects. 


(1.) The Batangas. 


The Batangas, or as they call themselves, the Banaka, re- 
side on the sea-coast, near 3° of North Latitude, and about 
half-way between the Cameruns, which may be considered 
as forming the western termination of the Mountains of the 
Moon, and the Gabun river. They have not been known 
to white men, until within the last twelve or fifteen years, 
all their traffic with foreigners having been.carried on previ- 
ously, through the intervention of the natives of the Came- 
runs and those of the Gabun. ‘Their part of the coast is 
now, however, one of the largest ivory-marts in Western 
Africa, and it is a singular fact, that the site of their principal 
town is known to traders by a high mountain rising in its 
rear, the outlines of which so nearly resemble an elephant, 
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that the most casual observer could not fail to notice it. 
They number about twenty-five or thirty thousand, without 
estimating a very large population, possibly belonging to 
their tribe, which according to their own account, occupies 
the country back of the coast. 

Though the Batangas have the principal features of the 
Negro race, they differ in many particulars from the natives 
of the same coast in general, and are more like the Kafirs. 
Their skin is rather copper-colored than black, and their eye- 
balls have a whiteness which is not usual where the darker 
shades of the Negro complexion are found. In their style of 
building, habits of life, amusements and the manner of orna- 
menting their persons, there is a marked difference between 
them and the tribes of the Gabun and the Congo, Their 
dialect resembles in some points of grammar, the Bechuana 
and other dialects spoken far south, or on the eastern side 
of the Continent, rather than those of its vicinity on the 
western coast. 


(2.) The Panwes. 


These are a very numerous tribe, inhabiting an interior 
region, one or two hundred miles distant from the western 
coast, between 3° of North and 3° of South Latitude, and 
equally accessible from the country of the Batangas, the 
Gabun and Cape St. Catharine. ‘Their population probably 
does not fall short of a million, though no. precise estimate 
can be formed. They have taken possession of the head 
waters of the Gabun, and may be expected soon to become 
predominant on the coast. Their disposition is manly, inde- 
pendent and warlike. Physically, they are well-formed, and 
of healthful constitutions; one thing particularly noticeable 
is, that they have long braids of hair. Their dialect is more 
nearly allied to the Batanga than to the Mpongwe, but has 
some peculiarities of its own,—for example, the termination 
of many of its words with abrupt consonant sounds. 


(3.) The Mpongwes. 


The Mpongwes, properly so called, reside on the banks of 
the Gabun river, where it empties itself into the ocean, and 
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do not exceed six or seven thousand in number, but if that 
name is applied to all who speak the Mpongwe dialect, at 
Cape Lopez, Cape St. Catharine and some distance in the 
interior, their number can scarcely be estimated at less than 
two hundred thousand. They are somewhat elevated above 
the other maritime tribes, and may be called semi-civilized. 
Commerce has led them to intercourse w‘th various foreign 
nations, of late more particularly with th English. Their 
dialect is remarkable for its smoothness, and methodical 
structure, the great flexibility of its verbs, and its capability 


of almost unlimited expansion, as new ideas are required to 
be expressed. 


(4.) The Congos and Embommas. 


These tribes dwell in the vicinity of the Congo river, and 
in their general character, habits and superstitions are sub- 
stantially one with the Mpongwes. Christianity was intro- 
duced among them two centuries ago, by the Roman Cath- 
olics, but there are few if any traces of it at present remain- 
ing. It will probably be found, that their dialects beara 


special resemblance to the Mpongwe, with respect to gram- 
matical principles. 


(5.) The Bechuanas and Kafirs. 


The Kafirs who form a branch of the Bechuana family, 
have their home along the southeastern coast, between Fish 
river and Delagoa bay. According to Moffat, they are a bold 
and martial people, and though they have frequently been in 
conflict with the neighboring Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, have up to the present time, maintained themselves 
in independence. ‘The other Bechuana tribes are spread 
over an undefined territory, in the interior of the Continent, 
north of the Kafir-land, and extending about as far west- 
ward as 23° of East Longitude, and have the Zulus between 
them and the eastern coast. 
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(6.) The Mozambique Tribe. 


This tribe occupies a part of the eastern coast very nearly 
opposite to the island of Madagascar. 


(7.) The Swaheres. 


The Swaheres, or Sowhylees, are the original inhabitants 
of Zanzibar, but having become subject to the Imam of 
Museat, they have no longer any authority on the sea-coast. 
Their dialect has been quite recently reduced to writing for 
the first time, by Rev. Dr. Krapf, a German Missionary sent 
out by the English Church Missionary Society, who still re- 
sides among them ; and large portions of the Bible have been 
translated into it, and other helps to a a of it pro- 
vided, by that gentleman. 


We will now bring together in parallel columns, some Ba- 
tanga, Panwé, Mpongwe and Swahere words, collected by 
myself from original sources; some words of the Congo and 
Embomma dialects, from the vocabularies written down by 
Capt. Tuckey, during his exploration of the Congo river, 
twenty-five or thirty years ago; a few specimens of the Be- 
chuana, from Moffat’s Southern Africa, Campbell’s Travels 
in South Africa, and a Table of numerals compiled from Salt, 
Browne and Krapf, in No. III. of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society ; some of the Kafir, as represented in a 
translation of the New Testament into that dialect, published 
some years since, at the Cape of Good Hope; and some of 
the Mozambique, drawn from a collection of words made 
by Dr. Marsden, which is to be found in Tuckey’s Narrative 
of an expedition to explore the Congo, and from the Table 
of numerals just referred to. ‘The fewness of the words of 
the last mentioned three dialects, which we have to compare, 
renders it most convenient to make two series of these vocab- 


ularies. 
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VOCABULARIES 


OF 


NEGRO DIALECTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


FIRST SERIES. 
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Norr.—The orthography here, is conformed to the system 
already explained, except that the quantity of the vowels is 
not always marked. 


It may be observed that some of the Swahere words in 
this and the following series, differ from those of the same 
meaning in the vocabulary of Mr. Masury, published among 
the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
This may be accounted for in part, by the supposition that 
the words given here, belong to the Swahere dialect as 
spoken at some distance from the coast, and therefore less 
affected by foreign influences, for the vocabulary of Mr. 
Masury shows a large intermingling of the Arabic. 
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English. Batanga. Mpongwe. Congo or Embomma. Bechuana. 

Antelope. ‘ nkambi khama . 
Bee . nyowe nyowe é 
Child moana . onwana moana . kwanage, C . unyana 
Doctor oganga ganga : 
Dog mboa mboa mboa . 
Earth ishi . ntye ntato mu, C ; : mhlaba 
Father . paya rere ; rera ee: hare, C rare, M yise 
Goat ntaba mboni kombo ; ; ‘ bokwe 
Monkey kéma nkéma 
Moon ngande ogweli ngonde kuilu, C 
Mother ina ngwe mama ; matyo, C nina 
Path njeya mpanla enzala nthlela 
People . batu anlaga bantu abantu . 
Person, Man motu oma . munta ‘ mtu; uae 
Pig ngweya ngowa ngulu 
Rain mbuya ningo vaula pula . mvula 
Salutation ; bolo . borau bulisa 
Shoulder . ibeki ovega : lihuli, C beni . 
Tongue dem olemeée . ludimi lulemé, C ulwimi . 
Tooth makonga . ana manu méno,* C . . 
Water . majim (Panwe) aningo . maza . mutzu, C mazi; eum 
White beads mihanga ozyange msanga; sanga . 
All ye-e yodu yo; ionsau yoke ; y« 
Many yenge yenge benga. ninzi 
T’o cook yamba . namba; pika . lambée . 
To go wala ; kénda wenda hamba 
To leave dika tiga 
One paka mari mose mongahela ; 
Two beba . mbani kole babeeri . babini 
Three belala . taro tatu tharo ; bararo atatu 
Four . nai; benai . nai mna inni . sanu 
Five tanu. tani tanu. thanu 
Six . ntoba ‘ orowa sambanu tharo 
Seven . . jembwedi oragenu sambodi liajupa 

owambi nanai enana arini 

ibua inagomi evaa 

jom . igomi kumi jume shumi 


* This is a plural in C 


ampbell’s vocabulary. 
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pe. Congo or Embomma. Bechuana Kafir. 
khama . 
moana kwanage, C unyana . 
ganga 
ntato mu, C mhlaba 
tata haré, C rare, M yise 
kombo bokwe 
ngonde kuilu, C 
mama . matyo, C nina 
enzala : nthlela 
bantu abantu . 
munta mtu; umtu 
ngulu ngu 
vaula pula . mvula 
borau bulisa . 
: lihuli, C beni . 
ludimi lulemé, C ulwimi . 
manu méno,*C . 
maza . mutzu, C mazi; emanzini 
msanga;sanga . 
yo; ionsau yoke ; yonke 
benga- ninzi 
lambeé 
wenda hamba 
mongahela 
babeeri babini 
tharo ; bararo atatu 
inni . sanu 
thanu 
tharo 
liajupa 
arini 
jume shumi 


* This is a plural in Campbell’s vocabulary. 


Kafir. Mozambique. : Swahere. 
nyuki. 
mtoto. 
mganga. 
mboa. 
‘ ; intye. 
mbozi. 
kima. 
moiss . .  |mwézi. 
mama. 
njiya. # 
watu. 
4 munta. mtu. 
gurue . ‘ |nguluwe. 
mvuwa. 
bega. 
olimi. 
nanzini . . |maji. |maji. 
oshanga. 
yenge ; nyenge. 3 
ko-pika. 
nénda. 
wika. 
musa . . | maja. 
pili . mbiri. 
badatu . . | tatu. 
mesana . ne ; ine. 
thana . . | tani. 
thana-musa P sita. 
thana-pili_. | Saba. 
thana-sese . nani. 
luko . . tisa. 
kumi ‘ kuma. 


SECOND SERIES. 
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Nore.—The same system of orthography is followed here, 
as’ before, except that the quantity of the vowels is not 
always marked. 
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English. Batanga. Panwée. 
Arm eno owa 
Axe . ubaki eshin 
Back mbua mvush . 
Bag . elandi mfek 
Banana ihube etata . 
Basket elinga elinga 
Beads . mihanga oban 
Bed . ilika . ena . 
Bee. nyowe . nyo 
Beeswax . eponga efonga 
Bell ibénge . aleni 
Belly iwuhu abumu 
Bird nani. anan . 
_Black-man olambeé-vindo béshot 
|Blacksmith . nké; komba . belui 
| Blood makia méki 
Body nyolo nyotyi 
Book ekalatu; kalat . 
Bottle eposhi . 
Box elimbe 
Breast . boanga . nton 
Brother moana-ina |nya-moto . 
Calabash woba noam 
Cannon kasa . 
Canoe . ; bopé; iyénge; obengi . |biali 
Carpenter . bokele 
Casava . akwamba mafia . 
Cat . singi 
Chair . konda . ebonh - 
Cheek mabuku mama 
Child . , moana . monga . 
Chimpansee kwiya waka 
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we. Mpong we. Congo. 
oga koko. 
erem mpibe 
nyuma nema 
puka : ekauba 
etata 
otondo mbangau 
olonda ; ozyange sanga 
odo . mfaulau 
nyowe . 
ponga 
igalinge : 
iwumu vaumau 
nyani nuné 
olambe 
ogubaguba ; 
ntyina meénga 
elende . nzaza . 
okuwa . solango . 
visi 
ezango ; ezangango 
egara lukata 
ntono ntaulau* 
onwangwe pangame . 
oduma 
onwaro ; owaro 
kapenta 
pus . ; baudeé 
epwe; epwe-satanga 
iwugu. matama* . 
onwa; onwana . |maana . 
ntyigo 


Embomma. Swahere. 
mkana. 
tali 
buza . mgongo. 
kauba kanda. 
kikapo. 
psanga oshanga. 
tyia . tandiko. 
nyuki. 
langwedi. 
vumu tombo. 
nuni ndége. 
maosi. 
mhusi. 

ménga dam. 
nzaza mashua. 
avia mwiri. 
veze mfupa. 

mushalf. 

; sopa. 
sanduku. 
. |maboi* kifua. 
ndugu 
mzinga. 
ngrauwa. 

‘ sarmala. 

bude paka. 

matama* 
. {moana . mtoto. 


* This is a plural in Tuckey’s vocabulary. 
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English. Batanga. Panvwé. 
Chin. ibatu njéli 
Cloth onamba ndéle 
Cloud . ivinde . eviniyo 
Cock sangako 
Cocoa-nut njima 2 
Corn mbas ; poti fon 
Country etomba ayonh . 
Cow anyaka nyat . 
Darkness invititi . otyo 
Day buwa; bua méshu 
Devil Nkuku . Nkuk . 
Dog . mboa mvu . 
Door . jambe . ijibige . 
Dry-season ilonda oyon 
Duck . elala azaka . 
Ear . ita; itoi mata 
Earth ishi; otindi . Ushi; ishi 
Ebony bevila 
Egg mase ake-kuba 
Elbow ibanga 
Elephant njak ; njaku . njak . 
Evening kolu . ; angokon 
Eye diha ‘dish 
Face boho asho . 
Farm moanga; bebando mabenk . 
Father paya tata . 
Finger . openjo . ano 
Fire . veya ndoa 
Fish yaka; huwi . nkash . 
Fish-hook jaba 

Fish-net mbuja . 
Foot atambi abonh 
Forest . yiki afan 
Fork oloma 
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we. | Mpongwe. Congo. Embomma. 
‘jegélu . beva bevo 
-olamba tyindelé blelé ngua. 
‘evindi . esantyé tuti wengo. 
kokori koko. 
amatanga. 
mba . mtama. 
ilonga . seamé . shamba. 
nyare gombe patyeza : gnambe. 
mpiri tombe . mboi . 3 ‘ . |useku. 
owenja; ntyugu lamba ‘ moini sikomodya. 
Ibambo Kadde-mpemba_ . Kulam-pambo Shetan. 
mboa mboa mboi mboa. 
iguge kavilu; evitu vitu 
enomo; nanga . gondi-asivu kokavu. 
iroi kutu-matu matu sikio. 
ntye ntato toto ntye ; intye. 
evila mpinga. 
ike maki maki 
tyangakanio koa. 
njagu fil. 
nkolu jambo. 
intya mesa matyo. 
ozyo lusi . luzieé 0SO ; 0ZO. 
ntyaga; mpindi kupanda. 
rera; rere . tata . tata baba. 
omeno . mblémbo luzala kidore. 
ogoni bazao bazu mata. 
evére bishe sumaki. 
ilavi : 
mbuzya nzalo kondi wavu. 
ntyozyo tambi tambi mgu-u. 
iga 
ntuma 
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English. Batanga. Panwé. 
Fowl koba hngu 
Freeman . moné-sh 
Friend . mboi amvwi . 
Goat . ntaba kavan 
God Njambi Njame 
Gold hika . 
Grass . utove 
Grass-field utove 
Ground-nut . mbenda owona . 
Gum bebanga abama 
Gun ngadi_ A njadi 
Hair . nyowe; howe . eshili 
Hand . ikanjo ; ihadu juwe 
Handkerchief 
Hammer njonjo . njoni 
Hat . njonga 
Head molo molo 
Heart ulema mlem 
Hen galoko 
Hill . nwodi nkolu 
Honey . wi 
House ndabu ; ishenga nda . 
Infant . iké-€ ‘ nkengala 
Ivory njéku ; mebango — mba-njak 
Key idiboam 
King upolu kuma 
Knee mabonga abonh 
Knife pao; haka ntuma 
Land make ntyeng . 
Leg . ombendi mbién 
Leopard inja izyi 
Light mbe . mier . 
Man (and Husband) . motu fam . 
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é. Mpongwe. Congo. E'mbomma. Swahere. 
jagoni . susu susu. ; koko. 
onwa-ntye fumu fumon-gana mahuru. 
ndego . dekwami kundi . ; samo. 
mboni kombo mbozi. 
Anyambia Zambe ; Mpungu . Yambi . Mungo 
sika-tenatena ola . vula dahabu. 
orove 
orove 
mbenda 
ekeva sandrusi. 
njali mzinga. 
shitue nsuke msutye nyuere. 
ntyame kandase koko mkano. 
vélish léso. 

; 
pokolo kafia. 
ewonjo mtu mtu kityua. 
ntyondo; ilemi . nkima monio 
obota susu-keéntu 
nomba mzanza vemongo . 
olémbe asali. 
nago mzo . mzo . nyumba. 
okeikei 
mpunji; igége . pembe 
enunguna; shape . : fungua 
oga . néemboma . mtyinu sultan 
ivuva . A gati. 
swaka mbaili bile . kisu. 
ntyenge 
ompende . vinde malu mgu-u 
njega tyuwi. 
ozange ; ilanga . ofagare 
mpaga : kufulu 
onomi munta bukala mtu. 
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English. Batanga. Panwe. 
Monkey kéma kwé 
Moon ngande ngan 
Morning moako . tyétya-zyeé-giza 
Mortar eboka eboka 
Mosquito ukunga 
Mother ina . nana 
Mouth . udumbu anom 
Mug . obanga 
Nail . dandaki misha . 
Navel itadu jap 
Neck singo ngiye . 
Needle dandaki : 
Night bulu oto; . 
Noon joba-amolo amosh 
Nose mpemba njuwi . 
Oil . mateya mban 
Oyster . matandi 
Paddle kapi . nkabi 
Parrot . koho ngosh . 
People batu . botu ‘ 
Pepper . ndongo okangala 
Person motu moto ° 
Pestle . yele mbiki 
Pig . ngweya ngwi 
Pigeon . benga . abeng . 
Pine apple janga . 
Pistol putu - 
Plantain yandi makan 
Plate béshi 
Powder njuga féra . 
Rain . ‘ mbuya . mveng . 
Rainy-season boka oshoka 
Razor . isenga . ; 
Redwood . beyio , oshe . 
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nwe. 


Mpongwe. 


Congo. 


nkeéma . 
ogwéli 
ibanga . 
ezyo 

mbo 

ngwe 
ogwana 
mugi 
ntyanga 
irara 

ompele . 
ntombo 
ogwera . 
kobonyondo 
mpombo 
agali 

irandi . 
nkavi 
ngozyo 
anlaga 

tojolo 

oma . 

0zazi i 
ngoa; ngowa 
menga . 
iguwi 

eduka . 
ikanda 

epeli 

mpira 

ningo 
ntyanga . 


ovenda-wi-shengina 


igo; yigo . 


ngonde 
kensauka 


mama 
naua 


vaula 


malola-mantiti . 


bantu 


gulzibo 


vola . 


. . . . . . | mtogani ; mtu. 


English. Batanga. Panwe. 
River viko olavi 
Road njeya njen 
Rope ohinga . 
Rum belam meényak 
Sail bonga . ; i 
Salt vianga nko . 
Saw kea; kya 
Scissors boabo okénh 
Sea tube. : oshui 
Shadow idingiledi . 
Shark ndom 
Sheep dambe ndambe 
Shoes makoho 
Shoulder . ibéki mabek 
Side mbanja abana . 
Silver 
Skin konda . ekonda 
Sky loba . yo . : 
Slave ukumu meshaka 
Smoke itutu | otutu 
Spear ikanga makanh 
Spirit Ewololo Sism . 
Spoon toku . tok . 
Star nanga veté 
Stone ilali atat . 
Sun jo 
Sword okwala 
Table . tebli 
Thigh ebiabia abe . 
Thread nyange 
Throat ngadu ; nkangili eminangan 
Thunder ngadi-toba ngali_. 
Time epedi 
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Mpongwe. Congo Embomma. Swahere. 
olavi moela moela mto. 

‘ mpanla mozeila enzala njiya. 
ogulu singa singa kamba. 
alugu vinyu. 
ikuku . vula vula tanga. 
ezanga mongua mungua tyumbi. 
egwasa 
ovenda-tena 
ombeni mbau . ; bu wembe. 
ininla 
nkanje papa. 
idambe kanda-a. 
ntyozyo-atanga 
ovega : béga. 
owanja lauvate mona . obavo. 

fétha. 
orowa ezulu ; - zulu . wengo. 
oshaka . ; mtuma. 
otutu moiski moisi ; moasi. 
ntyabo 
iganga mkuki. 
Ininla . Peéponi. 
igégéne bota . botele tondoa. 
ido . tadi . etudi : mawe. 
nkombe mauene tangua . juwa. 
okwara tanzi soma opanga. 
taboro . 3 : meza. 
ivévéne ebubu budau-dakaulau fahotho. 

kangana gongolo_ . elaka mero. 
njali-toba mandazi : : moindozi kotyua. 


egombe 
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English Batanga. - Panwée. 
To-day buwa:. mode 
Toe . openjo 
To-morrow vashe tetyia 
Tongue dem; yem diem 
Tooth makonga sonh, pl. maso 
Town mboka jai. 
Tree yele ele 
Trowsers ngai-enyolo . 
Turtle . kudu . ; nkulu 
Water miba; madiba . majim 
White-man hange tangane 
Wind upupe efovela 
Woman (and Wite) nditu bonaga . 
Year ; mbu . ° puma 
Yesterday vaiku yengokoa 
Bad bobe . onabe 
Bitter dodi . 
Black ovindo . evin 
Far . boaba 
Good boam . mbe 
Hard bokolo 
High oba oyo; oyau 
Long boaba oyau i 
Low bobuve 
Near bei 
New sasa 
Old . viovio 
Red enange . dada 
Short bu-uve eton 
Soft bobabu 
Sweet boam 
White veleléte efuba 
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nwe. Mpongwe. Congo. E'mbonuma. 
nlela 1éa. 
mele baze-mené . bazi-mene sikomodya. 
olémi ludimi ludimi olimi. 
30 he : manu menu jino, pl. mano. 
nka; nkala dimba vuta . mdini. 
erere ntyi tyi mte. 
ngai-sikéndo sowali. 
nkunu . : 
aningo maza maza maji. 
mponga mpaima pemo pepu. 
omanto ; onwanto kentau . kwinto . monamki. 
ompuma mu . moaka. 
jau zono zono-biokéli . 
mbe mabi mambi bebaiya. 
none kaza . nuli . 
nambe . mfiote . mfiot nyeose. 
bo; nda nseke tanzi 
mbia mabute mavute gema. 
jala . golozinge . bala . kavu. 
dondoa . msaiki . nanku . 
nda, la, etc. tyéla tyikolezi ndéfu. 
piére ; baraba kalavau tyevolagaya 
nyala tyatyeva tyamona 
elungu simba 
tenatena yampaimbe . ; 
mpe; pe . kofi . kuffe pupi. 
dela labéla butabuta laiene 
onigi tyinsila 
pupu pamba . pembe . nyeope. 
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English. Batanga. Panwe. 
Answer ndia mégira . 
Arrive padi . kwiya 
Ask iwuwa. mashelewa 
Assemble . yenge mbumana . 
Beat dipa bola 
Beg . tyatyali vagamen . 
Bind kata. kanga . 
Bite . koma nowa 
Break bukaka bundakainai . 
Build longa noga. 

Burn tumba . pezya . 
Carry bape . babake 
Change nangaka-ekai 

Cheat pinya 
Cleanse sizyaga 
Come via . : njaganeé 
Cook yamba ; bupa bumaka 
Cry . yea . 

Dance yemba . 

Descend hubaka 

Do haka F 
Drink nyata mayenata .~ 
Eat da njaka 
Enter via-on 
Fall kwede . mavako 
Fill . londa 

Find iduwa . 
Finish emaide wamaniya 
Fold titua 

Follow. bia-mbua . 

Forget neyabi . 

Give veke . 

Go wala kéngaye 
Hear naboinde . 
Hold nabweyi bika . 
Hot (to be) yangi mayefu 
Hungry (to be) njali 


Notz,—The words marked with * in the Congo and Embomma co 
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Mpongwe. Congo. Eimbomma. Swahere. 
jivira tambaudede . baulem-bimbo itika. 
bonwa ntyemosauka i 
bambia . kauvala uvrula . 
datana 
bola yaita . _|bolo kopiga. 
négira; kakal mpanau mkutu nipa. 
kora kangama é 
noma lavata tibila kowuma. 
bundakainia . badede . baurika 
noga tanganza . kojénga. 
peya; peza . vidi monovia kungua. 
toana : nata . nata . tyukua. 
pengakania vinga-lekwa . aviengeza kubadede. 
pita . anipunja. 
sizya : saukaula neaveze 
bia; yogo . wisa. auise njo. 
namba ; pika lambe . lamba ko-pika. 
dena . dela . lila kudia. 
jinla kina kina kutyeza. 
sumina 
janja; denda : fanyaki. 
jonga noa . noi kunyua. 
nyé dea lia kula. 
jingina kota 
poswa; kwa. bauede buide kwanguka. 
jonia . zonga auazia tazama. 
dénga . : 
meniza mekwisha. 
fina ; pura 
songa sida. londa . nifati. 
devana . zimbakine zimbankunie 
pa; pé, va vana vama nipe. 
kénda . wenda auenda nénda. 
jaga . welu onelu nisikiye. 
kota; simbia simba simba sika. 
mpyu *mueéne *bazu . 
jaga-njana *nzala *zala 


mbomma columns, may be adjectives, or perhaps nzdla and zala are properly nouns, as njana means hunger, in the Mpongwe. 
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English. Batanga. Panwé. 
Keep tatak 
Kick bweyam . 
Kill weyak . yokanya 
Laugh iya ; 
Leave . dika 
Liedown. ... itondi bomakeé 
Lie (to tell a falsehood) . | bojowa. onemina 
Make bongwa fangize 
Meet vitaka . 
Open diboa 
Pass vala 
Pay . vemba 
Plant . lia 
Play . majo. 
Pull 
Raise yemede 
Run. mémbila 
Say . langwa 
See yombwa 
Seek iva 
Sell kamba 
Send iloma tomiya 
Sew ilanja 
Shame ihani 
Shut ediba 
Sleep 
Speak . ebeka 
Stand litéme . . 
Steal yiba . onezip . 
Swallow . imia 
Sweep iwanga 
Take nanga-a 
Tear ilena . temika . 
Tell . ilangwe wazyona . 
Try hédye 
Walk iteéma 
Want ivak . bela 
Write 


iléndi 


Notr.—The words 
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we. Mpongwe. Congo. E'mbomma. Swahere. 
penjavenya . lunda saonau . kamata. 
sika . waita tokénsi_. 
jona mfoa bonda . Pa meuwa. 
jonla ; sélia saiba seva . kotyéka. 
tiga d ; wika. 
nana; nanabu daile bleka 
noka *vauna *mvunu 
panga saneka vanga, (imp. of pangs) fanyie. 
datana . balasena bulanjana nakupeénda. 
nunguna zibala zabokweli 
pa; va feta . fitezi 
sheva tyobaubo . sakuna 
kaga : 
mango . zaukuloka zuola kimbia. 
buia; bulia; vova nakwambie. 
pona; jena tala mona natazama. 
bata . tomba tomba 
kola zeka lumbika na-anza. 
toma; tuma toma tuma natumiza. 
tuma 
ntyani *somi *soni 
nunja zeka zeka funga. 
nana; antya-vina laika; lala lika . kolala; konana. 
kamba . ovova . vova 
kumana talama telema simama. 
jufa kweya . muke kwiba. 
menla 
jambuna 
bonga bonga 
tena masanga baka 
bulia kamba 
kénda *diata; wéenda . *deuta ko-nénda. 
bela natakahuya. 
tenda 


The words marked with * in the Congo and Embomma columns, may be nouns. 
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English. Batanga. Panwé. 
mba 
You. ave . 
He, She, It . mo 
We. we 
Ye nyowe . 
They bo 
Who nja 
What elénde 
Mine . ami zam 
His, Her, Its yo . 
Our jahu 
Your anu 
Their . yabu 
This ekayi 
That ekai 
These kadi . 
Those kadi 
All . yee 
Each 
One paka vata 
Two beba . . 
Three . belala . tayh 
Four benai bene. 
Five tanu tani 
Six ntoba yevala 
Seven embwedi yevebe 
Eight owambi yévetayh 
Nine ibua yévene 
Ten. jom . igom ; dyom 
Eleven . jom-na-paka . ; 
Twelve jom-na-mbuda . 
Twenty aboma-aba 
Thirty 
Fifty 
Sixty 
One hundred ebweya 
Two hundred 


* This, or the word for eight must be an 
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we. Mpongwe. Congo. Embonmma. 
. |mi; mie meno . |minu ; mie. 
0; awe; a gaya gaye weya. 
e; ayé; ye . . yeye. 
azuwe; azwe . weye. 
anuwe . yeno ; 
wao . ana . 
mande . nane . |aunanie nane. 
yam ; zam, etc. zango. 
YE ; se, etc. mtu. 
yani; zani, etc. ‘ 
yao; wao, etc. 
yina; zina, etc. 
yana 
sina . 
yodu ; zodu, etc. ionsau F yo yote. 
mari. basé ; mose maja. 
mbani kole meoli mbiri. 
taro tata tatu tatu. 
nai _kea mna . ne ; ine. 
tani. tani. 
rowa /sambanau . sambanu sita. 
oragenu sambauadi sambodi ‘ saba. 
nanai ; enana nana nani. 
inagomi . evaa *nana . tisa. 
igomi ekame kumi ashur ; kuma. 
igomi-ni-mbani. ekaume-e-ole kumi-e-mioli . 
agomi-mbani ‘makaum-oli . makum-oli 
agomi-taro ‘makaum-a-tatau makum-a-sambenu 
. |agomi-tani 'makam-a-tanu |tsambanu . 
agomi-rowa makaum-a-sambanau . : ‘ 
nkama . ‘ . | tyangkama . - |mkama mia. 


nust be an error. 


t This, or the word for siz must be an error. 
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‘The lists of winds taken from several of the 
ipal dialects of the Negro race in Southern Africa, of 
both sides of theeContinent, and spoken as far south as the 
borders of the Hottentot country, show a degree of resem- 
blance between these dialects, sufficient to authorize the be- 
lief, that they are kindred to one another.. There is there- 
fore a probability that the same grammatical principles will 
be found to prevail in them all, which we have attempted 
elsewhere to exemplify by an analysis of the Mpongwe. 


Such being the state of our knowledge respecting the 
Negro dialects of Africa, spoken on either side of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, an interesting ethnological inference read- 
ily suggests itself, to which we will briefly allude. As the 
facts now lie before us, it appears evident, that neatly all of 
the numerous tribes of Southern Africa must be of one great 
family ; while, on the contrary, a diversity of family connec- 
tions seems with equal clearness attributable to the Negro 
tribes of the north, unless indeed, the wider differences of 
dialect among these are the result of a longer occupation of 
the soil on their part, in a state of barbarism. 

With respect to the Negro dialects of the north as compar- 
ed with those of the south, since there are several families of 
the former, the relations of the two groups to one another 
are necessarily complicated, and.all that can be said with 
confidence, at present, is this, that important differences have 
been discovered between some single dialects of each group, 
and that the two remain as yet without any connecting line. 


— 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES BY THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION. 


I. On the Mandingo Dialect. 


From the list of Mandingo words presented by Mr. Wilson, 
it appears, 

1, That Mandingo nouns for the most part end in 0 ; as, 
tilo, the sun; karo, the moon. ‘The origin of this final o 
is not known. Rev. R. M. Macbrair states that it is ‘fre- 
quently emphatic, and in some cases equivalent to a definite 
article. 

2. That some of the wis’ are formed by onomatopeia ; as, 
names of animals, nyankomo, a cat; wulo, a dog; or names 
of special artificial objects, talango, a bell; 
hammer ; sero, a saw. 

3. That the repetition of a noun sometimes expresses the 
diminutive; as, dingo, achild; dindingo, an infant. Accord- 
ing to this, Baba, the name of a tributary of the Niger, 
denotes ‘a rivulet,’ from ba, a river, and not ‘river-river,’ as 
suggested by M. Jomard. See Caillié’s Travels, II. 275. 

4. That some of the words are compounded; as, swse- 
muso, fowl-woman, i. e. a hen; samma-nyingo, elephant’s- 
tooth, i.e. ivory; kidde-munko, gun-dust, i. e. powder; sanji- 
kiling, rain-one, i.e. a year; ba-din-ke, mother’s-child-man, 
i.e. a brother. These compounds illustrate the simplicity of 
uncultivated tongues. 

5. That some of the ange are derived from the Arabic ; as, 


safero, a book, = Arab. pe sifr, comp. Heb. 12d; Sentano,. 


= Arab. Shaitén, the devil, comp. Heb. jew; 
3 


 dunya, the earth, more, correctly the world, = Arab. 30 
Alla, God, = Arab. at Alléh, comp. Heb. rx; noro, or 


$9 
nuro, light, = Arab. Niees nur, comp. Chald. 912 fire. These 


are mostly words pertaining to religion. 


. 
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6. That some of the words are taken from European lan- 
guages; as, karpentero, a carpenter ; freto, a freeman; shap- 
peo, a hat, comp. Fr. chapeau; moggo, a mug; pistolo, a 
pistol ; pleto, a plate ; tisoro, scissors. 'These are mostly of 
one class. 
7. That the Mandingos have one word which is almost 
equally related to the Arabic and to the European languages, 
namely, safono, soap. Compare on’ the one hand, Arab. 


sible sébinun, Pers. sébin, and on the other, 
Fr. savon, Ital. sapone, Lat. sapo, (gen. saponis,) Gr. cénur, 
Germ. seife, Anglo-Sax. sape, Eng. soap, Welsh, sebon. 
M. Caillié says, (Travels, I. 397, ) that the name sabon, sabiéine, 
or safnan, is found throughout the interior of Africa, from 
the Senegal to Bondu, Kaarta, Kason, and Bambara. | I in- 
cline to believe, therefore, that the Mahdingos have derived 
this word from the Arabic of the Moors; and as the primi- 
tive wanderers of our race could hardly have carried soap 
with them in the sacks or pouches with which philologists 
have iurnished them, it is natural to conclude that the word 
is of Teutonic origin, (see Schmitthenner, Schwenk, Liddell 
and Scott, sub vocibus,) and passed at an early period to 
the Greek and Roman nations; especially as Pliny and 
Martial assure us that soap, made from tallow and ashes, is 
an invention of the Gauls. See Bosworth, sub voce. 


There are several Mandingo words which are important 
as entering into the composition of proper names, and con- 
tributing to their elucidation : 

1. Mansa, a king or chief, which term we recognize as a 
title in Mensé-Suleiman, the founder of Tumbutu, in the 
610th year of the Hegira, mentioned by Leo Africanus. 

2. Keo, a man, which enters into the composition of Jal- 
lon-ké, an original inhabitant of Futa-Jallon, in contradis- 
tinction to the Fulahs, the conquerors of that country; 
Bondu-ke, a man of Bondu ; etc. 

3. Duo or dugu, a country, which enters into the compo- 
sition of Fula-du, Bon-du, Fessa-dugu, etc. 

47 
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4. Kong, a mountain, (compare kungo, the head, konko, 
a hill,) an appellative, which in respect to the Kong Moun- 
tains has been taken as a proper name. 

5. Ba, ariver, which enters into the composition of Ba- 
fing, (black river,) the principal tributary of the Senegal ; 
Ba-goé, (white river,) which empties into the Niger a little 
below Sego; Ba-ndiégué, (fish river,) which empties into 
the Tankisso, a branch of the Niger; Ba-lio, (white river, ) 
and Ba-niu, (black river, ) supposed by Jomard to be arms of 
the Niger; also the second part of the composition in Joli- 
ba and Kwara-ba, names of the Niger. 


We subjoin the. Lord’s Prayer in Mandingo, from Mr. 
Macbrair, with a grammatical analysis. 


Ntolu fa membe aryenato, fo ys ito miselmeyandi. Fo 
ila mansaro sina. Fo ila lafio si ke dunyato, ko aketa arye- 
nato nyamenna. Domofingolu di ntolula bi lungola. Ntolula 
julolu tu ntoluye, katuko ntolu kare ntolula julomutalalu tu. 
Kana ntolu dundi hningeroto; barri ntolu kisandi kujauola. 
Katuko ite le tamu mansaroti, aning fankoti, aning tentoti. 

Ntolu, we, plur. of nte, I; here before a noun of relation- 
ship equivalent to ‘our.’ 

Fa, father, expressed in Mandingo as in most languages 
by a labial sound, as easiest for the practised lips of the 
young child. 

Membe, for menbe, by a common euphonic principle, be- 
ing made up of men, who, and be, is—Men, who, which, 


what, a relative pronoun, probably i. gq. Arab. we men, 
who? which? which seems to show an original cognation be- 
tween the Mandingo and Shemitish.— Be, is, the substantive 
verb. 

Aryenato, in heaven, from aryena, heaven, and to, a suffix 
or inseparable position, denoting ‘to,’ ‘in,’ ‘on,’ with 
considerable latitude of signification. 

Fo, that, introducing the future indicative used as the im- 
perative. 
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Ys, made up of y, they, used indefinitely for ‘men,’ ‘ peo- 
ple,’ and si, the sign of the future. 
Ito, thy name, made up of ¢ for de, thou, and to, name ; here, 
between the tense-sign and the verb, denoting the object. 
Miselmeyandi, should make holy, a causative verb from mi- 


selmeya, be holy, a word of Arabic origin, comp. Arab. pho 


musallim, ‘saluting,’ or ‘blessing ;’ here. with si preceding, 
forming the future tense, but used as the imperative. 

Fo, that, as before.—Jla, thy, the possessive case of ite or 
i, thou, formed by the suffix Ja. 

Mansaro, kingdom, from mansa, a king, by suffixing ro, 
which forms abstract nouns from concrete. 

Sina, should come, the future indicative of na, come; 
here used, with fo preceding, as the imperative. 

Fo, that, as before.—Ila, thy, as. before.—Lafio, will, a 
noun, from the verb dafi, wish, want. 


Si ke, should take place, the future indicative of ke,do, 


happen, take place ; here used as the imperative. 

Dunyato, on earth, literally in the world, from dunya, the 
world ; comp. aryenato, above. 

Ko, as, a relative adverb of manner, commencing with 
the sound of &, like relative words in many languages. 

Aketa, it takes place, made up of a, he, she, it, and keta, 
the aorist of ke, do, happen. . 

Aryenato, in heaven, as before.—Nyamenna, in which 
way, compounded of nya, way, men, which, and Ja, in; 
here pleonastic. 

Domofingolu, food, literally eat-things, plur. of domofingo, 
eat-thing, from the verb domo, eat. 

Di, give, the simplest form of the verb, used as in many 
languages for the imperative of the second person singular. 

Niolula, to us, from ntolu, we, and the suffix /a, denoting 
‘to,’ ‘for,’ etc. as the indirect or second object placed after 
the verb. 

Bi, to-day, an adverb. 

Lungola, for the day, from lungo, day, and the suffix Ja. 

Ntolula, our, the possessive case of ntolu, we; comp. ila, 
above. 
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Julolu, debts, plur. of julo, a debt; comp. ntolu, above. 

Tu, forgive ; comp. di, above. 

Nioluye, to us, from ntolu, we, and the suffix ye, denoting 
‘to,’ ‘for,’ ete. 

Katuko, for, because, a causal conjunction, involving the 
relative k. 

Nitolu, we; see above.—Kare, the sign of the present 
tense; here joined with ¢u, forgive. 

Ntolula, our, as before.—Julomutalalu, debtors, plur. of 


julomutale, a debtor, literally a debt-holder, compounded of 
julo, a debt, and muta, hold; here, between the tense-sign 


and the verb, denoting the object. 

Tu, forgive, here, with kare preceding, in the present 
tense. 
Kana, not, the adverb of negation, employed with the 
imperative. 

Ntolu, we, here, before the verb, denoting the object ‘us.’ 

Dundi, \ead, a causative verb, here in the imperative. 

Ningeroto, into temptation, from mningero, temptation, 
(from the verb ninge, tempt,) and the suffix to; (comp. 
aryenato above ;) here as the indirect object placed after the 
verb. 

Barri, but, a conjunction. 

Niolu, us, as before—Kisandt, save, a causative verb 
from kisa, be safe ; here in the imperative. 

Kujauola, from an evil thing, from kujauo, an evil thing, 
(compounded of kuo, thing, and jaw, evil,) and the suffix da ; 
comp. ntolula above. 

atuko, for, as before.—Zte, thou, see above.—Le, it is, 
the substantive verb. 

Tamu, thine is, made up of ita, thy part, and mu, ‘a par- 
ticle used in explaining. 

Mansaroti, the kingdom, made up of mansaro, kingdom, 
(see above, ) and ¢, a particle used at the end of a clause. 

Aning, and, a conjunction. 

Fankoti, the power, from fanko, comp. mansaroti above. 

Aning, and, as before.—Tentoti, the glory, from tento, 
comp. mansaroti above. 

Amini, amen, from the Hebrew, as in English. 


J. W. G. 
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IL. On the Susu Dialect. 


The Susus inhabit the coast of Senegambia, between the 
Rio Nunez on the northwest and the Kissi on the southeast, 
and speak a language kindred to the Mandingo. Many Ara- 
bic words are found in the Susu. 

The possession of a Grammar and Vocabulary of the 
Susoo Language, published at Edinburgh in 1802, by Rev. 
Mr. Brunton, a Scotch missionary, enables us to exhibit here 
the leading characteristics of this dialect. 


(L) Phonology. 


1. The Susu dialect has the usual vowel sounds, a, e, 7, 
o, uw; but no proper diphthongs. 

2. It has the aspiration h; the semi-vowels y, w; the 
liquids 7, r, also guttural rh ; the nasals ng, n, m; the den- 
tals or sibilants s, sh, but not z, nor zh. 

3. It has the palatal mutes k, g, kh, but not gh; the lin- 
gual mutes ¢, d, but not th, nor dh ; the labial mutes p, 8, f, 
but not v ; the mixed consonants dzh, (Eng. j,) but not ésh, 
(Eng. ch.) 

(IL) Huphony. 


1. Every word ends with a vowel, or with the palatal 
nasal ng ; except narhan, who, em, I, and nimnim, taste. 

2. The following euphonic laws show that the Susus 
have some regard to agreeableness of sound. 

(1.) Ng before the labials m, 6, f, is sometimes changed 
into m; as, mum beri, for mung beri, what time? Before 
n, into n; as, mun na ara, for mung naa ra, what is it? 

(2.) N before the labials m, p, b, f, is sometimes changed 
into m; as, narham be, for narhan be, whom to. Before k 
and rh, into ng; as, narhang kulong, for narhan kulong, 
who knows? Before r, into r; as, narhar ra, for narhan ra, 
whom. 

(3.) M before a vowel is sometimes changed into ng’ ; as, 
eng a kulong, for em a kulong, I know it. 

The author of the Susu Grammar ee proposes to 
abolish these euphonic laws! 
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(IIl.) Natural Significancy of the Sounds. 

It is pleasant to find that the Susu, like other languages, 
has its foundation in nature. 

1. The interjection of lamentation and invocation is 0, as 
in most other languages. That of surprise is khwo. 

2. Some words are evidently formed by onomatopeia: as, 
nimnim, taste ; bangbang, drive a nail ; bobo, stammer ; bare, 
a dog; gniare, a cat. 

3. The repetition of a numeral denotes distribution; as, 
kiring kiring, one by one. 

- 4. The repetition of a noun expresses the diminutive ; as, 
di, a child, didé a little child. 

5. The repetition of a noun and insertion of 0, expresses 

the indefinite ; as, she, a thing, she o she, any thing. 


(IV.) Parts of Speech. 


The kinds of words, or parts of speech, in respect to sig- 
nification and form, are the same as in most other languages. 
1. There is no article, definite or indefinite, in the Susu. 

2. Pronouns. 

(1.) The personal pronouns are em or emtang,1; e or 
etang, thou; a or atang, he, she, it; muku or mukutang, 
we; wo or wotang, ye; eor ‘clang, they. 

Also, emkang or emtangkang, myself; ekang or etang- 
kang, thyself : etc. 

(2.) The possessive pronouns are expressed by placing 
the personal pronouns before a noun ; as, em she, my thing ; 
e she, thy thing ; ete. ; or by means of the suffix or postposition 
rha; as, em rha, or emiang rha, my; erha, or etang rha, 
thy ; etc; or by. means of the suffix or postposition be; as, 
em be, or emtang be, my; ek be or etang be, thy; ak be, or 
atang be, his; mukuk be, or mukutang be, our; wok be, or 
wotang be, your ; ek be, or etang be, their. 

(3.) The demonstrative pronouns are é, this, these; na, 
Pa those ; sende, such an one. 

(4.) The interrogative pronouns are inde, who? whom? 
in reference to persons; mung, what? which? in reference 
to persons, or things. 

(5.) The relative pronoun is narhan, who, which, that. 
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(6.) The indefinite pronouns are expressed by the repeti- 
tion of some word and the insertion of 0 ; as, murhe o murhe, 
any person; she o she, any thing; tre o ire, any place; gine 
o gine, any woman ; beri o beri, any time. 

(7.) The pronominal particles are be, here, mine, there, 
minding, where? tre o ire, any where, mu ire, no where, 
narhande, where, kuore, now, na yang-dzhi, then, mung 
beri, when? beri o beri, any time, to, when, 7 4i, in this man- 
ner, na@ ki, in that manner, mung ki, in what manner? ki 
narhan ma, according as, etc. 

3. The numerals are 


Kiring, one Sheni, six 

Firing, two Shulifirung, seven 
Shukung, three Shulimashukung, eight 
Nani, four Shulimanani, nine 
Shult, five Fu, ten 


Some of the numerals between five and ten are evidently 
formed by composition ; as, Shulifirung =five-two; Shuli- 
mashukung =three upon five. 

The tens are formed by means of tonga, take ; as, tonga- 
shukung, thirty, literally three takes. 

The ordinal numbers are sometimes the same as cardinals. 

Distributive numerals are formed by doubling the cardi- 
nals; as, firing firing, two by two. 

Numeral adverbs are formed by means of sambania, time ; 
as, sambania firing, twice. 

4. The prepositions, or exponents of relations, are post- 
positions, and few in number. 

5. The conjunctions are few in number. 


(V.) Formation of Words. 


1. The simplest form of the verb is the past tense, as in 
many Indo-European languages. 

2. Diminutives are formed by adding di, child ; as, ingga 
di, a small calabash ; rhame di, a little man. 

3. A great variety of abstract nouns and of nouns of action, 
may be formed from the past tense of verbs, or from other 
nouns, by adding fe, business, affair, concern ; as, tw fe, death ; 
Suka fe, murder; kwongdzhti shuku fe, the catching of slaves, 
liter. slaves-catching-business ; malung shi fe, the planting of 
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rice, liter. rice-planting-business ; bonie fe, thought, liter. heart- 
affair; alla fe, religion, liter. God-afiair ; gine fe, adultery, 
liter. woman- -affair ; ale-yurhui fe, devilishness, God’s-ene- 
my-affair. 

4. Nouns denoting an agent or subject are formed by 
means of murhe, a person; as, she ra fala murhei, laborers ; 
kongdie sha murhei, judges, liter. judgment-passing-people ; ; 
rharang murhe, schoolmaster, liter. teaching-person. 

5. Nouns of place are formed by adding tre, or kongdzhi, 
place ; as, yart tre, a lion’s den; kongdie sha ire, a place of 
judgment ; alla kongdzhi, God's place, i. e. heaven. 

6. Nouns of time are formed by adding dokha, time ; as, 
malabu lokha, rest-time, i. e. the sabbath day ; kongdie 
sha lokha, the day of judgment. 

’ 7. Nouns of the instrument are formed by adding: she, an 
instrument ; as futung she, a cat for whipping; shuku she, 
a leopard, liter. ‘a mischievous thing. 

8. A large number of adjectives denoting negation are 
formed by adding teri; as, fafe teri, fatherless; sangdzhi 
teri, footless; or by prefixing mu ; as mu fang, not good. 

9. A great variety of verbs are ‘formed by means of ba, to 


do, commit; 4, to set up, build; sha, to put, lay; shota, to 
get; fala, to make ; etc. 


(VI.) Inflection. 

1. There is no declension of nouns, or inflection of them 
in gender, number and case combined, as in many langy 

(1.) Gender is expressed in men and animals by adding 
rhame, man, for the masculine, and gine, woman, for the fem- 
inine ; as, di rhame, a son; di gine, a daughter ; ; ningge 
rhame, a bull; ningge gine, a cow. 

(2.) Number is expressed by adding an obscure ¢ for the 
plural ; as shi, a goat, plur. shit, goats; rhame, a man, plur. 

rhamei, men. 

(3.) The cases, or relations, are expressed by suffixes or 
postpositions, and by the mere collocation. 

The nominative, or the subject, is known by its ouliloes 
tion at the beginning of the clause. 

The vocative is expressed by o placed after the noun; as, 
rhame o, O man. 
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The dative is expressed. by the suffix or postposition be ; 


as, a lu em be, it was to me, i. e. [had it; a niurhung em be, 
it is pleasing to me; a fe fange ra ba a be, he did a good 
thing for him. 

The accusative, or the object, is expressed by the suffix or 
postposition ra, or is known simply by its collocation be- 
tween the nominative and verb; as, a fe ra ba, he managed 
the affair; a Aili sha a ma Bubakari, liter. he name laid 
him on Bubakari. Some relations are expressed by this case 
in Susu, which in other languages are expressed by other 
cases; as, a@ kili a ra, he rose up against him; em sisi beri 
ra, lam drunk with rum; a aomba uri ra, he beat him 
with a stick; a a tongga a ingni ra, he took it out of his 
hands; a a ra ba arha darhe ra, he did it after his own 
way ; em serimma rhimbeli ra, I am shaking with cold. 

The medal is expressed by ra, as above. 

The ablative is expressed by the suffix or postposition ma ; 
as, rhame ma, from the man. Some relations are expressed by 
this case in Susu, which in other languages are expressed by 
other cases; as, a borhe ma to, he looked on the ground; @ 
a woli ye ma, he threw him into the water; na she fiem ma, 
give me that thing. 

The local is expressed by the simple noun ; as, a kili Futa, 
he got up in the Foulah country. 

The terminal is expressed by the suffixes or postpositions 
ma and hong ; as,aa samba a hong, he sent it to him; 
e wama mung hong, you seek for what? e luma be rhii yere 
ma, you stay here days how many? 

The instrumental is expressed by ra, as above. 

The genitive, or adnominal case, is expressed by the suffix 
or postposition rha ; as, rhame rha, of the man. Also by 
simply placing a noun or pronoun before another noun; as, 
yamfa fe, deceit affair, i. e. deceitful affair. 

(4.) The adjective is not inflected by gender, number, or 

case. 
2. Comparison. The comparative degree is expressed by 
adding pisa, more, and putting the noun following in the da- 
tive, or by adding danggu, more, and putting the noun fol- 
lowing in the accusative. The superlative 1s expressed by 
the same words followed by biring, all. 
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3. Conjugation. Verbs are not inflected by person, gen- 
der, or number. 

(1.) The tenses are as follows : 

lu, was. 

Em luma, [ am or shall be. 

Em nu luma, I was. 

banta lu, have been. 

Em nu banta lu, Uhad already been. 

Em nu lu, I had been. 

Em nu fama lu, t was about to be. 

Em fama lu, 1 am about to be. 

Em fama gei lu, 1am about to have been. 

There are also seven tenses in the conjunctive, formed by 
fneans of fata, to be able. 

(2.) The modes and voices are expressed as follows : 

A negative proposition is expressed by mw placed immedi- 
ately after the subject or nominative. 

An interrogative proposition does not differ m form or ar- 
rangement from the affirmative, but depends on the intona- 
tion only. 

The affirmative imperative is expressed by means of rha, 
must, after the nominative or subject. 

The negative imperative is expressed by na ma. 

The conditional or conjunctive is expressed by means of 
rha, if, at the beginning of the clause, or by means of the 
verb fata, to be able. 

The infinitive is a proper nomen verbi; as, a lu be nafulk 
shota fe ra, he was here money making business for, i.e. 
he was here for the business of making money. 

A passive voice may be formed, but isnot much used. 


(VII.) Concord. 


As the adjective is not inflected at all, and verbs have hei- 
ther gender, number, nor person, there is no concord in the 


language. 
(VIL) Government. 


There is no government, strictly speaking. The preposi- 
tions are few in number, but much experience is necessary for 
their exact use, which probably depends upon the radical or 
physical sense of the verb with which they are constructed. 
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(IX.) Collocation of Words. 


1. As there is little or no inflection in the language, much 
depends on the collocation of the words. 

2. The parts of a proposition are arranged thus: first, the 
subject or nominative; then the direct complement of the 
verb, if there be any; then the verb; then the indirect com- 
plement of the verb, if any, and its other modifications. 

3. It is no easy matter to know what accusative is to be 
placed before the verb, and what after. Much depends prob- 
ably on the primary or radical meaning of the verb. The 
accusative placed before the verb may be formed by ra or ma, 
or expressed merely by the collocation, ‘The second accusa- 
tive with verbs of naming is put after the verb ; as, a heli sha 
ama Bubakari, liter. he name put him on Bubakari. Soa 
single accusative may be placed after the verb; as, a ma- 
ninga mungge ra, he is like to the king; a faara, he 
brought it, liter. he came it with. 

4. The adjective of quality or number is placed after the 
substantive which it qualifies, the adverb after the verb which 
it modifies, and the preposition after the noun, or noun and 
adjective, which it governs. 

5. The adjective pronoun is placed before its substantive. 

6. The genitive or adnominal case is placed before its sub- 
stantive. 

7. The relative pronoun takes the same place in its clause, 
which the corresponding demonstrative pronoun would take. 

8. The conjunction is often placed second in its clause. 


«(X.) Idiom. 


There are some idioms in this language which deserve 
attention. 

1. A fe niarhe ra ba a be, he injured him, liter. he thi 
bad did him to; a fe fange ra ba a be, he benefited him, liter. 
he thing good did him to. 

2. A fa ara tude, he brought him to death, as in English. 

3. Fe fange fa a be, he was fortunate, liter. thing good 
came him to. . 
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4. A nierma Alla kira ma, liter. he walks God’s way on, 
i.e. he walks in the way of God. 

5. A she ra falama Alla be, he thing does God for, i.e. 
he serves God. 

6. A a fe niarhe tongga, he his thing evil took away, 
1. e. he justified him. 

7. A Alla rha fe shukuma, he God’s business takes hold 
of, i. e. he is religious. 


(XI.) Versification. 
Of this nothing is known. 


( Orthography. 


This language was reduced to writing by Rev. Mr. Brun- 
ton. A Grammar and Vocabulary, with some other elemen- 
tary books, were published by him at Edinburgh, in 1800- 
1802. His orthography, however, has needed some changes 
to adapt it to the mode of writing, now generally employed 
for barbarous languages. , 


(XIII.) Literature. 


‘The Susus have no literature in their own language, and 
probably very little acquaintance with Arabic literature. 
W. G. 


III. The Mandingo and the Susy Dialect compared. 


A comparison of the Mandingo and Susu dialects exhibits 
the following results. 

1. These dialects accord very nearly in their phonology, 
or in the development of consonant and vowel sounds. Initial 
ng, the only sound in Mandingo which is difficult to an 
Englishman, is found also in Susu. 

2. They accord in certain euphonic principles, particu- 
larly in accommodating the nasal m, n, or ng, to the follow- 
ing mute. 
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3. They accord in having special forms for nouns of the 
agent, and of the instrument, for abstract nouns, and also for 
adjectives. 

4. They accord in not marking the gender, even in the 
pronoun of the third person singular. 

5. They accord in denoting the case-relations by post- 
positions instead of prepositions. 

6. The tense-forms in these dialects have only a remote 
analogy. 

7. These dialects exhibit a radical connection, 

(1.) In some of the personal pronouns ; as, Mand. m, Susu 
em, 1; Mand. 7, Susu e, thou and they ; Mand. and Susu a, 
he, she, it. 

(2.) In the interrogative pronoun; as, Mand. mun or mung, 
Susu mung, what ? 

(3.) In the mode of expressing the indefinite pronoun ; 
as, Mand. mengomen, whoever, whatever, Susu she o she, 
any thing. 

(4.) In some of the cardinal numbers; as, Mand. kiling, 
Susu kiring, one ; Mand. fula, Susu firing, two; Mand. and 
Susu nani, four ; Mand. kemi, Susu keme, a hundred. 

(5.) In the mode of expressing the distributive numeral ; 
as, Mand. kilingokiling, Susu kiring kiring, one by one. 

8. These dialects accord remarkably in the collocation or 
arrangement of words. 

(1.) They place the adjective after its substantive, the ad- 
verb after its verb, and the postposition after its noun. 

(2.) They place the negative word in a sentence imme- 
diately after the subject or nominative. 

(3.) They arrange an interrogative sentence like an affirm- 
ative. 

(4.) They give the same place to the relative pronoun, as 
to the demonstrative. 

(5.) They place the direct object before the verb, and all 
the indirect objects after the verb. 

In some of these traits we are to look for the proper type 
of the Mandingo family of languages. 

J. W. G. 
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IV. On the Grebo Dialect. 


The following notes have been suggested by an examin- 
ation of Mr. Wilson’s published observations on this dialect 
and specimens of it. 

1.. The relations of case in substantives are generally in- 
dicated only by position. But the genitive case may be 
marked by affixing ah, as: Yakobo ah yu, the son of Jacob; 
and Mr. Wilson derives this affix from the pronoun of the 
third person singular, which indeed is sometimes used in its 
stead, as: Yakobo 4 yu. 

We here find, then, the same law, regulating the derivation 
of the terminations of case, which prevails in all the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages. But that this genitive-affix ah is a ground- 
form of the personal pronoun, rather than its inflected genitive, 
is evident not only because we find that pronoun having né 
for its genitive-inflection in the singular, and no in the plural, 
but also because one and the same affix is used for the sign 
both of the genitive singular and plural of nouns, as: dibadi ah 
nyinyé, the giving of food, and tih ah babe, the branches 
of trees. Hence it may be inferred, that this affix came into 
use before the pronoun, from which it is derived, was in- 
flected. Very frequently, however, the relation of the gen- 
itive, as of other cases of substantives, is left without any 
special mark, as: 4 kbada nyinna hya bu ka ade he, he 
took the girl’s father, and her mother also. 

2. Relative pronouns, referring to third persons, are al- 
most always followed by personal pronouns, generally as 
affixes, the object of which seems to be to convey to the 
relative the distinctions of case belonging to the personal 
pronoun, for, independently of such affixes, the relative 
varies its form only to indicate number ; for example: 4 Alida 
nydna kada Sinegogi mah, he said to him who had the 
Synagogue,—where n4 puts the undeclined relative nyé in 
the objective case; ne a pida hwanu bé lelt Ilai dene Nyiswa 
lelida ma, and he feared to tell Eli that which God told 
him,—where ne marks the relative de as the object of the 
verb leit; and ne 4 yida hide ka nyono oh wida, and he saw 
the tumult, and them who wept,—where no shows the rela- 
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tive nyo to be an object with reference to the verb yidd, while 
oh makes it the subject of the verb wida. It is true that the 
pronoun of the third person in neither number distinguishes 
between the possessive and the objective case, and is of course 
incapable, by itself, of imparting thigglistinction to the relative 
to which it is affixed. But we find traces of the use of the 
sign of the genitive ah, in addition to nd and no, when affixed 
to nyd and nyo in the sense of genitives, as: ohbe wodade 
nyand kdda Sinegogi ah kai, others came out from the 
house of him who had the Synagogue; and ne oh towana 
nyono kré ah kbakba, and they began the carrying of them 
who were sick. The sign ah is not always mtroduced in 
such cases, for example: ne nyono toda né mah oh kwenh 
weda ne, and of them who touched him the diseases ceased. 
3. The persons of the verb are co PER in the: im- 
perative and conditional, by inflection, as ; 


Imperative. 


be di, let me eat. ba di, let us eat. 
beh di, eat thou. | bah di, eat ye. 
bd di, let him eat. boh di, let them eat. 


Conditional. 
ne di, if I eat. ba di, if we eat, &c. 


neh di, if thou eatest. like the imperative. 
bé di, if he eats. 


Here we have the auxiliaries be, to be obliged, and me, 
to be, with personal inflections, though the first person sin- 
gular presents only the naked radical. 

In all other parts of the verb, the distinction of person, if 
expressed at all, is marked by prefixing to the unchanged 
form. of the verb, one or other of the three personal. pro- 
nouns, as: 


Present. 
mé di, leat. - a@ di, we eat. 
méh di, thou eatest. ah di, ye eat. 
4 di, he eats. oh di, they eat. 


But the pronominal prefixes which mark the first and second 
persons are often omitted, leaving it to gesture alone to de- 
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termine in which of the two the verb is to be taken, as: 
hanhtenu hii ahmu mah, truly (1) say to you; de ka mu 
déde haka, why call (you) me good?; m2 ne, (I) do it; 
ni ne, (you) do it? Indeed, Mr. Wilson observes that the 
pronouns of the first ang second person singular are seldom 
used in common conversation, by the Grebos, and are dis- 
tinguished ‘from each other only by the intonation of the 
voice, which the final A of the second persons mah and ah 
is intended to express. 

The Grebo dialect in its present form, therefore, exhibits a 
sort of epitome of the history of its progress in defining the 
reference of verbs in respect to person. Gesture appears to 
have been the first expedient resorted to, inasmueh as it is 
still relied upon generally, where the person speaking or the 
person addressed is the subject of the verb. But amore pre- 
cise indication was sooner or later secured by pronominal 
prefixes, which were probably first employed to attach to the 
verb the idea of a third person as its subject. It was evi- 
dently the latest step, in the progress of the language, to 
combine the pronoun with the verb in the form of an in- 
flection. 

4, It is a remarkable peculiarity of the Grebo, that in 
negative verbal propositions, relative to the past, the particle 
of negation takes to itself the proper tense-inflection, in- 
stead of its being affixed to the verb, as: ne oh yeda dididth 
kad, and they did not have food; which, turned into an af- 
firmative proposition, would be ne oh didideh kada, and they 
had food, or made negative, in the present time, would: be, 
ne oh ye dididth ka, or ne oh ye dididék kad ne, they have 
not food. So: Vatsi yedadi, and not Vatsi ye dida, is the 
expression for “ Vatsi did not come.” 

This usage seems to confound the particle of negation with 
a verb signifying not to do, not to be, or not to have. But it is 
not an isolated phenomenon in the language. It has its 
analogy in the fluctuation of certain other Grebo words be- 
tween different parts of speech, to which we shall next allude. 

5. Mr. Wilson notices several Grebo words which are 
used both as prepositions, and as verbs or nouns, thus: wo, 
from, is also a regularly inflected verb, to come from; £é, 
upon, is at the same time a noun, back; hi, by, is used 
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as a verb, to pass; Ju, over, or above, is also a noun, 
head; yéh and yah, up, is also a verb, to ascend; wa, be- 
side, is also a noun, side; and pah, in, if written pa, is a 
verb, to enter. | 

This deserves to be considered with reference to the origin 
of prepositions, as a question of general philology. We 
seem to see them, here, in the very act of developing them- 
selves from nominal and verbal forms of kindred signifi- 
cation. 

6. The imperative holds a prominent place in the Grebo. 
It is, according to Mr. Wilson, the ground-form of all the 
other parts of the verb, and we find it to have a wide use in 
the expression of thought. It is almost invariably employed 
in a conditional proposition, to denote the condition, as: 
Nyjiswa bé da mah, beh po né, if God calls (liter. let God call) 
thee, thou must say to him; dene be ni, ple ma hana 
kimé tt biye, what is that which if I do, (lit. let me do,) 
my heart will be always glad? ba nowani Nyiswa, ne 
Nyiswa mi amu yi tumu ti biye, if we love God, God will 
(lit. let us love God, and God will) keep eyes upon us always. 
This use of the imperative is exemplified in other languages, 
and may perhaps depend upon the principle, that a com- 
mand necessarily implies something conditional upon it, 
which is its ground. It is so fixed in the Grebo, that this di- 
alect has, as we have seen, no form for the conditional distinct 
from the imperative, except in the first and second persons 
singular. Again, the Grebo imperative seems to be frequently 
used to set forth an. event as contingent, for example: 
4 munade tebwé lu ba bedi, he went to the top of a moun- 
tain, that he might pray, (lit. let him pray;) hant e kundhe 
nyono nowant wudih boh pade Nyiswa kenhdom, how hard 
is it for them who love riches, that they enter (lit. let them 
enter) God’s kingdom. Here we may have recourse, for 
explanation, to the idea of possibility which is always in- 
volved in the use of the imperative. 


E. E. S. 
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V. On the Fanti Dialect. 


The following tables, furnished by Mr. Wilson, afford 
some hints respecting the grammar of this dialect. . 


1. Examples of the formation of the plural of nouns. 


Wand4, 
Ensoa, 
Inan, 
Hwédnsem, 
Intyiri, 
Etru, 
Asikan, 
Mafraba, 
Ahin, 
Inkrum, 
Adan, 
Maka, 


mouths ; 
ears ; 
feet ; 
hands ; 
spoons ; 
guns ; 
knives ; 
children ; 
kings ; 
towns ; 
houses ; 
rivers ; 


from 
(<4 


“ 


and, 
asoa, 
anansa, 
ensem, 
atyir, 
stru, 
sikan, 


afraba, 


ehin, 


ekrum, 
edan, 
baka, 


mouth. 
ear. 
foot. 
hand. 


spoon. 


child. 
king. 
town. 
house. 
river. 


It will be observed that the plural in each of these exam- 
ples is formed from the singular by a change in the initial 
syllable, and that there are some traces of system in this 
mode of marking the number of a noun. An initial a of the 
singular is changed into 4, in, en, wa and ma, in the plural ; 
an initial e, into a and i ; an initial en into hwén ; an initial 
i, into e; an initial 6, into m; an initial si, into ast. An 
analogous mode of distinguishing the plural of nouns belongs 
to the Mpongwe, Swahere and Zulu dialects of Southern 
Africa. 


2. Examples of the formation of the genitive ef nouns. 


Afraba atyiri, 
Afraba ensa, 
hin n’ekrum, 
Ehin ne baka, 
Ehin n’asoa, 


Where there is any distinction of form to denote the case, 
we see the personal pronoun ne, his, her, its, used to make 
an inflection like ah or 4 in the Grebo. 


| | 
| 

| nite. 

child’s spoon. 
“ hand. 
: king’s town. 
“ river. 
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3. Examples of the concord of pronouns and adjectives with 
nouns. 


Mana, my mouth. 
M’ensa, or m’ensém, “ hand. 
Mi sikan, knife. 
Matyiri pa good spoon. 
M’ana large mouth. 
Mi mba pa, good children. 
M idan kesi, large house. 
E. E. 8. 


VL On the Yebu Dialect. 


The numerals up to ten, not included in the vocabulary 
of this dialect given by Mr. Wilson, are put down by M. 
D’Avezac, in a Paper on the Yebus and their country in the 


one. . Six. 

two. seven. 
eight. 
nine. 
ten. 


The Paper here referred to contains, also, remarks on the 
grammar of the Yebu, as well as on the Yebu people, which 


may be advantageously consulted. 
E. E. 8. 


Vil. On the Swahere Dialect. 


Mr. Wilson has furnished the following tables and remarks, 
illustrative of some points in the grammar of this dialect. 


1. Examples of the formation of the plural of nouns. 
Miji, towns; from mdini, town. 
Majumba, houses ; S nyumba, house. 
Miti, trees ; tree. 
Viti, chairs ; kiti, chair, 


Mémoires de la Sociéte E'thnologique, Vol. Il, as follows: 
Inne, or oko, 
Eyi, | 
Eta, 
Ere, 
Aro, 


Mikétka, mats; from mkeka, mat. 


Vino, mugs ; kino, mug. 
Vikapo, baskets;. “ kikapo, basket. 
Gadif, oars ;  gaduf,* . oar. 
Kamba, ropes; kamba, rope. 
Mizinga, guns; mzmnga, gun. 
Panga, swords ;  opanga, sword. 
Watu, men; ? miu, man. 
Watoto, children; “ mtoto, child. 
Samo, friends ; “samo, friend. 
Vityua, heads ; 4 kityua, head. 
Ndimi, tongues ; ui olimi, tongue. 
Nyiboa, dogs ; a mboa, dog. 
Koko, fowls ; “koko, fowl. 


2. Examples of the formation of the genitive of nouns. | 


Olimi wao mboa, dog’s tongue. 
Ndimi za mboa, “ tongues. 
Kityua sao koko, fowl’s head. 
Kilyua sao mtu, man’s ‘“ 
Olimi wa mtu, “ — tongue. 


3. Examples of the concord of and 
with nouns. 


Miji menge, mony towns. 
Majumba téle, houses. 

‘Miti nyenge, “trees. 

Viti nyenge, “chairs. 
Mizinga menge, “ guns. 
Panga tele, swords. 
Watu télé, “men. 
Vityua venge, “ heads. 
Kikapo kyango gema, my good basket. 
Mtu bebaiya maja, one bad man. 


* This is evidently the Arabic ghidii. 


¥ 
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Remarks.—The foregoing tables, though too meagre to 
be made the basis for any extended comparisons, neverthe- 
less afford sufficient data to show that the Swahere, and the 
Mpongwe, as exhibited in my grammar of that dialect, 
have grammatical, as well as radical affinities. It would 
seem from the above examples, that Swahere nouns admit 
of a classification, if not precisely the same, yet quite as 
marked as that in the Mpongwe. In both dialects, with 
what may be regarded as a few exceptions in the Swahere, 
the plural is derived from the singular by some change in 
the initial syllable, which is effected either by dropping the 
initial vowel, by prefixes, or, in the Swahere, by the sub- 
stitution of one consonant for another. In both, the plurals 
of nouns relating to human beings are irregular. Swahere ad- 
jectives have the same peculiarity as those of the Mpongwe, 
by which they change their forms so as to accommodate 
themselves to the nouns to which they belong, as may be 
seen from the use of the words, menge, nyenge, venge, téle, 
in the examples of the concord of adjectives with nouns. 
It would seem, also, that the Swahere has a definite pronoun 


like that of the Mpongwe, which serves, beside for other 
purposes, as a connecting link between nominatives and gen- 
itives, always agreeing in number and declension with the 
noun which stands first in the construction of the sentence. 
Affinities might, undoubtedly, be shown, also, in the struc- 
ture of the verb, but the examples given are not sufficient 
for a comparison. 
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THE ZULU LANGUAGE. 


[Mr, entered the Zulu country in the summer of 1846, and 
acquired the native dialect with remarkable facility. See Annual Report 
of the American Board for 1847, p.75.—n. a.] 


Tue language spoken by the aborigines in the colony of 
Natal, is the same or nearly the same as that of the Zulus 
who still inhabit the country north-east of this colony. 

The Zulu alphabet, according to the notation of the 
American missionaries, contains the same letters as the Eng- 
lish ; but many of the letters are called by different names, 
and represent different sounds. 

The vowels have each one uniform sound, as follows: 


A has the sound of broad a in father, or car. 

F has the sound of long a in fate, or of ey in prey. 

I has the sound of ee in meet, or of the French ¢ in pique. 
O has the sound of long o in note, or toll. 

U has the sound of 00 in boot, or pool. 


The g is always hard. The r denotes a deep guttural 
aspirate similar to the Hebrew n.* The other consonants 
have nearly or quite their usual sounds in English, 


* The sound of the English r does not exist in this language, and the na- 
tives find great difficulty in pronouncing it. [Comp. the Susu rh, (p, 365,) 
which is said by Mr. Brunton to be the deep guttural sound given to r by the 
people of Northumberland.—s. w. 
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The Zulu, like the Kafir, has three clicks, represented in 
our books by the letters c, g, and z, the last being precisely 
the click made in the side of the mouth by which a man 
urges forward his horse. , 

The Zulu language is distinguished for. euphony. ‘Two 
or more consonants sometimes come together in the same 
syllable, but the language is in general characterized by a 
regular alternation of vowels and consonants. Every noun 
and adjective must begin with a vowel, and every word must 
end with a vowel, except a very few which end in m; and 
even these can scarcely be regarded as exceptions, for they 
are frequently pronounced with a slight vowel sound at the 
close. There isa strong propensity manifested to make every 
syllable terminate with a vowel sound. Hence, in spelling 
such words as abantu, izinkomo, ukubamba, children uni- 
formly divide the syllables thus: a-ba-ntu, i-zi-nko-mo, u-ku- 
ba-mba, unless by a long course of drilling they have been 
educated to divide them differently. The Zulus find it im- 
possible to pronounce many English words and Scripture 
names, unless vowels are first supplied at the beginning, mid- 
dle and end ; for example, the word s/ove, an English mono- 
syllable beginning and ending with consonant sounds, they 
instinctively pronounce isitova, making it a word of four 
syllables, and adding nearly as much to the melody of the 
word as to the number of its syllables. 

It might be supposed that this language, so smooth and 
flowing, would be favorable for the composition of poetry ; 
and to poetry like that of the Hebrews, untrammeled by 
rhyme and modern poetic feet, perhaps it would adapt itself ; 
but let a person attempt to write a few stanzas in this lan- 
guage, and he will soon find himself encompassed with diffi- 
culties. Poetic feet require aregular alternation of accented 
and unaccented syllables; but in this language the accent 
must, with a few unimportant exceptions, fall on the penulti- 
mate syllable. It matters not what is the length of a word, 
the penult must by invariable laws take the accent; and 
hence, as this language abounds in long words, it is impossible 
to make the laws of the language and the laws of metrical 
harmony coincide. The English language abounds with 

short words, but in the Zulu such words are very few; here, 
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every noun and every adjective must contain atleast two 
syllables, and the vast majority contain three or more. The 
language is good for public speaking, and may be good for 
almost any kind of prose writing; but, with more than 
asinine obstinacy, it refuses to assume the drapery and move 
in the measured gait of modern poetry. 

The language, however, is not destitute of that higher 
kind of poetic beauty which consists in the thought, and. not 
in the mere form of expression. Take, for example, the 
word wmsebelanga, twilight, literally, the eyelashes of the 
sun; what conception can be more beautiful! the gleams of 
morning light are but the eyelashes of that great orb which 
is just ready to open on the world. Perfectly parallel is the 
know Hebrew expression eyelashes of the 

awn. 

The people here use in conversation many strong and bold 
figures. A man comes to ask a favor, and he will probably 
preface his request by saying “you are rich, you are great, 
you are a chief, and I am only a dog.” A man thinking 
himself defrauded in a bargain, says of the cheater he has 
eaten me up. One of the highest compliments that can be 
paid, even to a white man, is to say you are black. 

Compared with the languages of civilized nations the 
Zulu is of course much limited in the number of its words; 
and yet for all practical purposes it is sufficiently copious 
and expressive. One Zulu word will often express a complex 
idea which can be conveyed in English only by two words 
or more; thus: wmne, a brother ; wumkuluwe, an elder brother ; 
umninawe, a younger brother; izilemani, brothers by the 
same mother. In some passages of the New Testament we 
are in doubt whether the phrase “ the love of Christ” means 
our love to Him, or His love to us, but a Zulu can express 
either sense without ambiguity, simply by changing one let- 
ter; for ukutanda kuka Kristu means our love to Him, and 
ukutandua kuka Kristu means the love which He exercises 
towards us.* 


* Uleutanda here appears to be the active form, love, and ukutandua, the 
passive form, the being loved ; see p. 392. _ ~ 


‘ 
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The Zulu language ‘has no article definite or indefinite, 
the place of the article being supplied in part by demonstra- 
tive adjective pronouns: 


Nouns are divided into twelve classes, the class of each 
noun being determined by its prefix,* or the initial part of 
the word. I give here a table of the prefixes, and examples 
of the classes of nouns. 


The difference between nouns of the first and of the sixth 
class, which have the same prefix, wm, is this: the former re- 
late to persons, the latter to inanimate things. The plurals 
of these two classes are formed differently ; compare classes 
first.and ninth with sixth and twelfth. 

Nouns of the first six classes are always singular; nouns 
of the seventh and eighth classes may be either singular or 
plural ; and those of the remaining classes are always plural. 

One important peculiarity of this language is what has 
been termed the principle of alliteration or euphonic concord. 
By this principle, the prefix of any noun determines the prefix 
of adjectives and pronouns connected with it. The nouns 
of each class have what may be called their euphonic letter, 
which is. placed before nouns and pronouns governed by 


explanation. What we call the prefix 
me 


in the Zulu is not so extraneous to the word and placed before it, but 
a of the word itself. By prefix we mean the initial syllable or syllables 
of a word. The term, as thus explained, is in common use both here and in 
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Class.; Prefixes. Nouns. Signification. 
1, ‘umfana, udade boy, sister. 
; 2. ‘Im, In imvu, into heep, thing. 
3. (I, Di thashi, tlitye rse, stone. 
. 4. Isi isibonda le. 
5. U, Ulu udaka, uluti mud, stick. 
arkness. 
: 9. |Aba, O fana, odade oys, sisters. 
10. |Ama amahashi orses. 
11. [Izi, Izim, Izin izibonda, izimvu, izinto les, sheep, things. 


them in the genitive case, and generally before adjectives 
agreeing with them. The following table will exhibit this 
peculiarity more clearly than any mere verbal description; 
the nouns, it will be observed, are the same as in the pre- 
ceding. 


Class. Prefizes. |Huphonic| Nouns. 


umfana 
imva 


ako 
yako 


The last four columns of this table show the manner in 
which the euphonic letter of a noun unites with the geni- 
tive case of a pronoun governed by it. Thus it is proper to 
say umfana wami, umfana wake, etc., but this form of the 
pronoun could not be connected with a noun of another 
class ; imvu, for example, has y for its euphonic letter, and 
this letter must be prefixed to all pronouns which are gov- 
erned by imvu in the genitive case, thus: tmvu yako, imvu 
yetu, etc. The genitive case of nouns is formed in the same 
way, namely, by placing the euphonic letter or syllable of 
the governing word before the word which is governed, 
thus: ukuhla kuamahashi, food of the horses; izimvu 
zabafana, sheep of the boys.* : 


* A few da an missi an idea which he 
worthy of What we euphonic letter, he 
pate as simply the pronoun contracted, and he would analyze a sentence 
thus: abantu bami, my peoplegbantu ba ami, ple they mine ; thashi 
lako, thy horse=ihashi li ako, horse it thine, li ako being’contracted into lako ; 
izimvu zabafana==izimvu zi aba fana, the sheep they (of) the boys. 
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Pronouns, 
1, my jako, thy |etu, our jabo, their. 
Um, U wami j|wako jwetu |wabo. 
Im, In i ° = bo, 
li, I ihashi i ako tu 0. 
Isi isibonda ami jsako  |setu bo. 
U, ulu uluti wami jluako ({lwetu jluabo. 
m umuti i ko —|wetu bo. 
Ubu ubumnyama |jbami (bako j|betu  jbabo. 
Uku ukuhla wami ikuako (kuetu bo. 
Aba, bafana ami ibako  |babo. 
Ama ‘jamahashi {ami etu abo. 
ll. Izim izimvu i zetu zabo. 
12. Imi imiti i etu 


The following table will show what influence the prefixes 
of nouns exert on the forms of adjectives: . 


N jectives. Adjectives. 

Great. ‘ Beane, “Great. Bad. 
Umfana | omkulu | ombi | Ubumnyama | obukulu | obubi. 
Into enkulu /| embi Ukuhla okukulu okubi. 
Thashi elikulu | elibi Abafana abakulu ababi. 
Isibonda | esikulu | esibi Amahashi amakulu | amabi. 
Uluti olukulu | olubi Izinto ezinkulu | ezimbi. 
Umuti omkulu | ombi Imiti emikulu emibi. 


From this table it will be seen that the inflections of 
nouns and adjectives have their place at the beginning, and 
not at the end ; and that the forms of adjectives depend not 
on the number, or the gender, or the case of nouns, but sim- 
ply on their prefixes. 


Of adjectives there are but few in this language, but the 
place of an adjective may be supplied in different ways: (1.) 
by a participial form of the verb, thus: wmuntu o bongayo, a 
thankful person, literally, a person who (is) thanking ; (2.) by 
using a pronoun and a noun expressing the name of a qual- 
ity, thus: wsuku o lu namakaza, a cold day, literally, a day 
that has coldness; (3.) by a noun expressing both the name 
and the quality of an object, thus: wbuhlalu, beads, in gene- 
ral; wmgazi, red beads ; ttambo, white beads ; ibuma, green 
beads ; isipofu, brown beads. 

Zulu adjectives have no forms to express the degrees of 
comparison, but one thing is said to be great or small fo 
another, that is, in comparison with it. 'The verb Alula, to 
surpass, and the preposition pezu, above,* are often used to 
express degrees of comparison. 


_ Another peculiarity of this language is, the great number 
and variety of its personal pronouns. Not only has each 
class of nouns its own appropriate pronoun, but for the nom- 
inative-and accusative case each pronoun has two different 
forms, a monosyllabic and a dissyllabic. T'ake, for in- 
stance, the first person singular “I”; the two forms are gé 
(in Kafirland di) and mina, and these forms are the same 
for the accusative as for the nominative. For the expres- 


* Comp. Susu pisa, more ; see p. 369. pe 
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sion “a person loves me,” a Zulu would naturally say 
wmuniu u ya gi tanda, placing the monosyllabic pronoun 
before the verb ; or, taking the dissyllabic form and placing 
it after the verb, he might say wmuntu u ya tanda mina. 
Sometimes both forms of the pronoun are used in the same 
sentence, thus: wmuntu u ya gi tanda mina. This mode 
of expression is more emphatic than either of the preceding ; 
it signifies, that he loves me in distinction from, or more than 
others. The dissyllabic form of the nominative case is never 
used as the direct subject of the verb, but, when it is intro- 
duced, the monosyllabic form must also be employed. The 
two forms are used where emphasis is required ; thus, go to 
a house and ask “ who is the sick person?” the answer will 
be: yena u ya gula, he, he is sick ; so: kodua mina gi ya tyo 
kunt, but I, lsay unto you. These remarks and illustrations, 
relative to the first person singular, apply to all the pronouns 
corresponding to the twelve classes of nouns. 


Another peculiarity of the Zulu is that the three generic 
divisions of time, as past, present, and future, are expressed 
by changes in the form of the pronoun, and not in the form 


of the verb, thus: 

Present gi ya hamba, I walk. 

Past gahamba,_ I walled. 

Future gohamba, I will walk. 

Other tenses are formed either by changing the termination 
of the verb, or, more commonly, by employing as auxiliaries 
the verbs “to be,” “to go,” “to come.” Most of the tenses 
have several different forms, all conveying a similar but not 
precisely the same shade of meaning. 

Zulu verbs, with four or five exceptions, tefMinate in a. 

_ In many cases where, in English, the present tense of the 
verb “to be” is used as a copula, the substantive verb is under 
stood in the Zulu, thus: thashi li hle, the horse it (is) hand- 
some ; ba kona, they (are) there ; u pina? you (are) where? 

It is a singular defect, that there is no verb in this lan- 
guage corresponding to the English ‘to have.” The idea 
of having or possessing is expressed by the preposition ma, 
with, thus: gi n’amahashi, I with horses, i. e. I have horses ; 
ba n’ezinkomo, they with cattle, i. e. they have cattle. 
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The substantive verb, as in most other languages, is very 
irregular, being made up of fragments of three different roots, 
The proper verb “to be” is ukuba ; this is used in most of 
the modes and tenses, but never in the indicative present, 
where ngu is used with certain classes of nouns, and yt 
with phate classes, thus; ku ngu wmfana, (contracted orally 
ku ng’umfana,) it isa boy; ku yi esibonda, (contracted ku 
y isibonda, ) it is a pole. 

By a few simple rules of derivation, several nouns may be 
formed from almost any verb, the signification of each as an 
abstract or a concrete, or as implying activity or passivity, 
being settled by its prefix and termination, thus; 

Ukudusa, to rule, to govern. 

Umbusi, a ruler, governor. 

Umbuso, a kingdom. 

Ukubusa, a ruling, i. e. administration. 

Ukubusua, a being ruled. 

The last two forms, ukubusa and ukubusua, are in fact 
verbs, the former an infinitive active, and the latter an infini- 
tive passive ; but they are employed to perform all the offices 
of nouns. In this respect the Zulu language resembles. the 
Greek, in which the infinitive mode often takes the article, 
and subserves the purposes appropriate to nouns. 

This language has one -peculiarity in common with the 
Hebrew. In addition to the usual division into active, pas- 
sive and neuter, Zulu verbs admit another classification, cor- 
responding in part to the Hebrew conjugations, thus: 

1. Radical form ukubona, to see, 
2. Objective form “ bomela, to see for, 
3. Causative form “ bonisa, to cause to see, show, Hiphil. 
4. Reciproc@Hform “ bonana, to see one another, 2 Hith- 
5. Reflexive form ‘ zibona, to see one’s self, : pael. 

boneka, to beseeable, liable to be seen. 

These forms admit of regular inflection through the differ- 
ent modes and tenses. The last form has not yet received 
a grammatical cognomen, bnt it expresses nearly the same 
idea as the Latin terminations bilis and dus, as: boneka, vis- 
ibilis, videndus.* 


* Why not Potential form ! Comp. the use of the Hebrew Niphal, 
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The Zulu language has but few prepositions and conjunc- 
tions. The want of prepositions is in part supplied by the 
ablative case of nouns, a case that always conveys a refer- 
ence to some locality, or to time, denoting “at, ” “from,” 
“by,” “towards,” “in” a place or time. , 

Verbs are sometimes connected by changing the termina- 
tion of the latter verb, thus: go hamba gi bone, 1 will go 
and see. 

The expressions wa ti, he said, kua ti, it said, ba ti, they 
said, are often used at the beginning of a paragraph merely 
as connectives. 

The Zulu language has no disjunctive “or.” 'T'o express 
a disjunctive idea we sometimes employ a, and, though 
in a sense very different from its original import, and hence 
liable to be misunderstood ; and sometimes we find it difficult 
to express such an idea correctly, even by a tedious circum- 
locution. 

Interrogatory sentences, whether the question be direct or 
indirect, all close with the falling inflection.. A question is 
indicated by the particle na placed at the end of a sentence, 
and spoken with some emphasis, thus: u ya gula na, are you 
sick ? 


Many proper names among the Zulus are intelligibly sig- 
nificant. People here have usually only one name, some- 
times two or three, but never a surname, like the English. 
The following are names of men: Umpandi, a root ; Um- 
lomo, a mouth; Inkabi Endala, an old ox; Untabana, a 
little mountain ; Unyokana, a little serpent. 


I give below the Lord’s Prayer, with an asharlinens trans- 
lation, and a few explanatory notes. 


Father our who (art) in heaven, let. it. be hal- 

Ubaba wetu' o s’ezuluini, ma  dun- 
lowed name thy. Kingdom thy let it come; 
yisue igama lako. Umbuso wako ma u'? ze; 
will thy let it be done onearth here as 
intando yako ma yenziwe emhlabent apa jenga 
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in heaven. Us give to-day bread daily our; 
svezuluini. Si pe namhla isinkua semihla setu; 


us forgive sins our, like as we we them forgive 
si yekele izono zetu, jengokuba tina si ba  yekela 


those who sin against us. Thou not ‘us lead into 
bona abonayo ku ti. U nga si zisi eku- 


temptation, but us deliver from evil; for kingdom 
lingueni, kodua si, kulule ekuoneni; gokuba umbuso 


it is thine, and power it is thine, and glory it is 
ungo wako,'*) n’amanhla a nga ako,*’ n’obukosi bu ngo 


thine forever. Amen. 
bako'* Amen. 


Norrs.—(1.) Pronouns in the genitive case almost invari~ 
ably follow the nouns by which they are governed. 

(2.) The nominative case of a pronoun must always pre- 
cede the verb, even when the subject of the verb, to which 
the pronoun refers, is a noun expressed. Other illustrations 
of this remark occur towards the close of the prayer. 

(3.) It will be seen that the expression, “it is thine,” is 
repeated in connexion with each of the nouns “kingdom,” 
“power,” and “glory ;” and it will also be observed that 
the Zulu verbs and pronouns differ from each other re- 
spectively in each of these propositions. In English, we can 
say “thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
and”—as many other things as we choose to add. Not so 
inthe Zulu. The prefixes of nouns exert a stern control over 
the forms of adjectives, pronouns, and some verbs. There 
are laws of caste, here, as unyielding as in the society of 
India, and nouns of different classes will not consent to be 
grouped together under one common predicate, but each 
noun must have its own pronoun, and adjective, and some- 
times its own verb. 

(4.) This is not a simple word, but a union of several 
short words, and signifies “for a long time.” There is no 
word in this language which expresses the full meaning of 
the English “ forever.” | 
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Cognate Dialects. 


The Zulu language is only one member of a numerous 
group of dialects, all more or less immediately connected. So 
far as investigation has yet gone, and it has extended from 
the Great Orange river to Delagoa bay, it appears that all 
the native tribes of this part of Africa speak only different 
dialects of one and the same original language. The same 
grammatical principles form the common basis of them all ; 
and it is said that a familiarity with the different dialects 
furnishes a ready solution of some anomalies which are found 
in each. So similar are these dialects that the Zulus find 
but little difficulty in understanding the Kafirs, the Amasu- 
azi, and the natives of other tribes. 4n English mission- 
ary has told me he thinks, that the natives of different tribes 
here understand one another about as well as the peasantry of 
different counties of England. 

These different dialects comprise in the aggregate a much 
more perfect language than that now in use by any one tribe. 
The Kafirs, for instance, have a word to express “ king,” in 
distinction from “ chief,’ which the Zulus have not ; and 
another tribe has a word for “ concubine,” which is found 
neither among the Zulus nor Kafirs. Such words, having 
the native form and prefix, could be easily transferred from 
one tribe to another; and this transfer would seem vastly 
better than to introduce from the Hebrew or Greek, the 
English or Dutch, words which must have a prefix added, 
perhaps a vowel added at the end, and two or three other vow- 
els inserted, in order to separate what would otherwise be, to a 
native, unpronounceable consonants. A word thus introduced 
is at best but a barbarous intruder, more ugly, less intelligible, 
and far less expressive, than a native word would be, even 
though a visitant from another tribe. 

The Hottentot language, which is now nearly extinct, 
being supplanted by a grossly corrupt and ungrammatical 
Dutch, is said to be very inharmonious, abounding in clicks 
and rough gutturals. In the Kafir and Zulu dialects, the 
clicks and gutturals are much less numerous; in the Ama- 
suazi dialect, the clicks are fewer still, c being more. com- 
mon than the others; and among the Bechuanas, the clicks 
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are not used at all. It is generall i true that the farther north 


- we go, the less common are the c 


Among the Kafirs and Zulus, the ablative case of nouns 
terminates in ent and ini; in the Sechuana dialect, the abla- 
tive is said to terminate in a nasal ng. 

Some tribes use ¢ where others have z, and h where oth- 
ershave k. Thusa Zulu says izinkomo, cattle, which a Kafir 
frequently shortens into inkomo ; another tribe makes it 
tinkomo ; and a fourth tihomo. 

Some are sanguine in the belief that a system of ortho- 
graphy might be introduced, which would be intelligible to 
all the native tribes of Southern Africa. The thing is exceed- 
ingly desirable, but cannot be accomplished without much 
time and labor. The American missionaries at Natal have 
adopted nearly the same orthography which is used in Ka- | 
firland by the English, Scottish and German missionaries ; 
while the French missionaries, followed by a few English 
Wesleyans, have. adopted a different system. ‘There is no 
doubt that we shc.ld derive much profit from the study of 
the cognate dialects ; and we hear with pleasure that a new 
Kafir Grammar. is being printed at Graham’s Town, in i 
which this subject is = discussed. 


Port Natal. March, 1848. 
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THE ZULU AND OTHER DIALECTS, 


[Mr. Grout entered the country of the Zulus in the beginning of the 
year 1847.—n. a.] 


In the following article, I propose to communicate such 
facts concerning the languages or dialects of this part of 
Africa, as 1 have been able to ascertain, either by my own 
study and observation, or from the works of others more learn- 
ed and experienced on the subject than myself. Among the 
authorities to which I am indebted, I must mention a man- 
uscript grammar by Rev. N. Adams, M.D.; A grammar of 
the Kaffir language, by W. B. Boyce; Etudes sur la Langue 
Séchuana, par EH. Casalis; The Missionary Magazine ; 
and the oral instructions of the older missionaries of our So- 
ciety in this field, and of Rev. H. Schreuder, a missionary 
from Norway. 

I shall, in the first place, endeavor to present some of the 
more important characteristics and principles of the Zulu 
dialect, which is the language of the natives in the colony of 
Natal, and of the Amazulu, to the north-east of this colony ; 
and shall afterwards speak of the dialects of Southern Africa, 
generally. 


IL. On tHe Diaect. 


Elementary Sounds. 


The elementary sounds of the Zulu are twenty-six in 
number, which we represent by the letters of the English 
alphabet : a, 5, c, d, e, f, ete. 
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They are divided into vowels, consonants, and clicks. 
The vowels are five in number, viz: a as in father; easa 
in name ; i as ee in meet ; o as in pole; and u as oo in pool. 
The consonants are nearly the same as in English, except 
that is always hard, as in give, and risa guttural; g and 
j sometimes become nasalized by the sound of m put before 
them, as gi or ngi, je or nje; and by some tribes y is substi- 
tuted for J, as sila or siya, to grind; p and b are inter- 
changeable, as ibetya or ipetya. 

The clicks are three, represented by the following let- 
ters, viz: c for the dental click, so called from its being made 
by compressing the tongue upon the front teeth and with- 
drawing it suddenly, with a suction of air; q for the palatal 
click, made by compressing the tip of the tongue upon the 
palate, and suddenly withdrawing it; and @ for the lateral 


- click, made by compressing the sides of the tongue upon the 


side teeth, and the suction of air on a sudden withdrawal of 
the tongue from the teeth. 

The clicks are difficult of pronunciation to a foreigner ; 
but, as uttered by a native, are thought by some to be an or- 
nament to the language. They may have been introduced 
from the Hottentot language ; or, as some suppose, may be 
aremnant of the primitive state of this language, having orig- 
inated in efforts to imitate sounds in nature, or to convey a 
meaning by resemblance in expression. 


Syllabification. 


In every word there are as many syllables as vowels 
or diphthongs. Every syllable ends with a vowel, or 
with the consonant m or n. Those ending with m orn 
are few, and generally the initials of nouns. The enun- 
ciation of m at the end of a syllable is often aided by 
inserting after it a furtive vowel, u, and sometimes. When 
the furtive vowel u is thus inserted after m, in the initial syl- 
lable of a word in the singular, it disappears in the formation 
of the plural, as: wmzi, or umuzi, a kraal; plural, imizi, 
kraals : wmntu, or umuntu, a man ; plural, abantw, men. 
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Euphony. 


The great peculiarity which pervades the Zulu dialect is 
strict attention to euphony and precision. Each of these is 
eminentiy secured by a peculiar and remarkable assimilation 
of initial sounds in related and connected words, called eu- 
phonic concord. In addition to this, the euphony of the lan- 
guage is farther promoted by a variety of changes, omissions, 
and insertions of letters, similar to what are found in other 
languages, especially the Greek. 

The euphonic or alliteral concord causes the initial ele- 
ment of the noun, a letter, a syllable, or syllables, to re-appear 
as the initial element of the adjective agreeing with the noun ; 
requires the pronoun to assume a form corresponding to the 
initial of the noun for which it stands; and detaehes the 
important part of the initial of the governing noun, to assist in 
forming a bond of connection with and control over the noun, 
or pronoun, governed in the genitive. This often causes the 
repetition of the same letter or letters at the beginning of sev- 
eral words, and points out all the various modifications and 
limitations of the subject or the object in a sentence; alike 
promoting in a high degree a soft, fluent, and harmonious 
enunciation, and imparting distinctness, precision, and force 
to the expression of ideas. Take, for example, izimvu zami 
zi ya li zua ilizui lami, literally, (the) sheep of me they do it 
hear (the) voice of me, i. e. my sheep hear my voice. Here 
the euphonic letter z in zami, and the pronoun 2%, point di- 
rectly to the initial izim of the noun izimvu ; while the pro- 
noun li, and the euphonic letter / in lami, point to the initial 
of the noun 


Accentuation. 


The accent falls usually on the penult, but sometimes upon 
the antepenult, and occasionally upon the last syllable of a 
word. 


There are eight parts of speech, the same as in- English, 
except the article, which is wanting in the Zulu. 
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Nouns. 


This dialect is rich in nouns denoting different objects of 
the same genus, according to some variety of color, redun- 
dancy or deficiency of members, or some other peculiarity ; 
thus, one noun signifies “a cow,” another “a red cow,” an- 
other “a brown cow,” another “a white cow,” another “a 
barren cow,” etc. Abstract nouns are generally derived from 
adjectives by prefixing ubu, as: kulu,great; ubukulu, great- 
ness. Proper names are taken from some object or incident 
in common life, thus: Untaba comes from intaba, a moun- 
tain; Ubalekile signifies “she has run away.” There are 
very few nouns expressing the abstractions of mind, or spir- 
itual things. 

Every noun consists of two parts: the initial, and the radi- 
cal. The initial, whether a single letter or a syllable, is that 
part of the noun, which, in a modified form, re-appears in the 
beginning of all adjectives agreeing with it; from which also 
its pronoun is derived ; and by which the number, class, and 
condition of the noun are determined. The rest of the noun 
is called the radical, or root. For example: um is the ini- 
tial, and fazi the root, of the noun umfazi, a woman ; in the 
initial, and ¢o the root, of the noun into, a thing. This ini- 
tial element has sometimes been called a prefix. It is not, 
however, a prefix, but an essential part of the noun, without 
which the noun is not a noun, is not ‘complete, and has no 
signification. 

The initial of a noun, in impressing its image upon an 
adjective, and in undergoing various inflections to assist in 
indicating the number and condition of the noun, bears a 
strong resemblance to the terminations of a noun in Latin and 
Greek. The initial elements and euphonic letters of the 
several classes are as follows: 
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Class. Initials. Examples. 
1. U, Um (personal) ubaba, my father ; umfana, a boy. 
2. In, Im into, a thing ; tmvu, a sheep. 
3. fli, I ilizue or izue, a country. 
4, Isi isitya, a dish. 
5. Ulu, U lu uluti or uti, a stick. 
6. Um (impersonAl) umusa, kindness, 
7. Ubu, U b ububomi or ubomi, life. 
8. Uku ° ku ukuhla, food. 
9. O, Aba b odade, sisters; abantu, people. 
10. 'Ama no euphonic | amadeda, 
ishes; izinto, things; 
11. Iai, Izin, Izim Zz izimuu, sheep. 
12. ‘Imi y imiti, trees. 


Inflection of Nouns. 


All nouns of the first six classes are of the singular num- 
ber ; those of the seventh and eighth classes may be either 
singular or plural; and all of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth classes are plural. 

Nouns of the singular number become plural by changing 
their initials, according to their several classes, thus: 


Class.) Tnitials Examples. 
U_into O ubaba pl. obaba. 
Um * Aba umfazi “ abafazi. 


Izin, Ama 


into izinto. 
indoda amadoda. 
imvu izimvu. 
Ama ihashi amahashi. 
Izi isitya izitya. 


Izim 


Izin, O, Ama, ubala obala, 


uluti izinti. 
Imi umhlambi imihlambi. 


It will be seen that nouns change their classes by chang- 
ing their number. 


The distinction of objects with regard to gender is scarcely 
recognized in the grammar of this dialect. The changes 
which must be made in the adjective, pronoun, or verb, are 
all determined by the initial element of the noun. A distine- 
tion is made, however, between persons and things, in the 
first and sixth classes, all nouns in wm which denote persons 
belonging to the first class, and those which denote things 
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belonging to the sixth. The distinction of masculine and 
feminine gender is made sometimes by the use of separate 
words, and sometimes by suffixing to nouns denoting the 
masculine, the particle kazi, to denote the feminine, as: wm- 
Sana, a boy ; intombazana, a girl ; inkosi, a king ; inkosikazt, 
aqueen. There isa peculiarity in the words for “father” and 
“mother,” a different word being used according as the pro- 
noun, connected with it, is of the first, second, or third person, 
as: ubaba, (my) father; wyihlo, (your) father; wyise, (his) 
father ; wmame, (my) mother; wnyoko, (your) mother; unina, 
(his, her) mother. 


Nouns in the Zulu have four cases, viz: the Nominative, 
the Genitive, the Accusative, and the Locative. 

The Nominative case expresses simply the name of a thing, 
and is always accompanied by a pronoun, which is the direct 
subject of the verb, as: izinyoni zi ya kala, the birds sing, 
literally, (the) birds they do sing. When this case is used in 
addressing a person, the initial of the noun, if it consists of 
a single letter, is dropped, as: baba, father. 

The Genitive case denotes the relation of property or pos- 
session. 'The particle significant of this relation is the letter 
a, which is preceded by the euphonic letter of the governing 
noun. ‘This particle a, prefixed to the noun governed, coa- 
lesces with the initial vowel of that noun, a+w becoming 0, 
and a+i becoming e.* But when the initial vowel of the 
word governed is a, e, or 0, the genitive vowel a is ab- 
sorbed in them. It has been already remarked, that to 
show the dependence of the genitive case, and to promote 
the precision and euphony of the language, a part of the ini- 
tial of the governing noun, called the euphonic letter, is taken 
out and prefixed to the noun governed. ‘This seems to be 
a shortened form of the pronoun, and has some analogy to 
the Hebrew suffix pronoun. Take, for example, izinto zom- 
hlaba, things of earth,—here, the euphonic uw of umhdlaba, - 
the word governed, coalescing with the genitive particle a, 
makes 0, and prefixed to this is the euphonic letter z of 


* The origin of e¢ from a+, and of o from a+u, is exhibited also in the 
Indo-European class of languages, and is called by the Sanskrit grammarians 


guna. 
J. W. G, 
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the governing word izinto; ukuhla kuehashi, food of the 
horse,—here ku, the euphonic of wkuhla, a noun of the eighth 
class, is prefixed to thashi, and the initial ¢ of thashi, coa- 
lescing with the governing particle a, makes e, so that the 
whole form is kuehashi, of the horse, the ku showing what 
belongs to the horse, namely, uicuhla, food. 

The names of persons, in the genitive, take before them 
ka, which is the genitive particle a hardened by k, and this is 
preceded sometimes by the personal pronoun of the govern- 
ing noun, as: umbuso ka’ Tixo, the kingdom of God ; wbhuso 
buka Jehova, the face of Jehovah. In the last example, bu, 
the pronoun of wbuso, is joined with ka. 

The Accusative case is used to express the object of an 
action, or the complement of a preposition, and is the same 
in form as the nominative. 

The Locative case is used to point out the place of exist- 
ence, or of action. It denotes the place where a thing is or 
is done, and to or from which an action proceeds. It is 
generally formed by changing the initial vowel of the noun 
into e, and the final vowel into eni or ini, as: wmhlaba, the 
earth, emhlabent, in, on the earth; isanhla, the hand, esanhle- 


ni, in the hand ; élizwe, the country, elizweni, in the country. 


Adjectives. 


There are only a few adjectives in this dialect ; but this 
deficiency is in part supplied by the use of nouns joined with 
prepositions, as adjectives, thus: wmuntu u n’amanhia, the 
man is strong, literally, (the) man he with strength; Utiro u 
nomusa (na+umusa), God is merciful ; u be nomsa, he was 
merciful. 

A verb, also, may be used as an adjective by connecting it 
with the noun in the same manner as adjectives are connected, 
and suffixing the termination yo, as: utyani obutambileyo, 
grass which is soft,—here tambile is the perfect tense of the 
verb ukutamba, signifying “to be soft.” The perfect tense 
of neuter verbs is used most frequently as an adjective. 

‘The adjective, having no initial element of its own, bor- 
rows éne from the noun with which it agrees; and the cor- 
respondence between the beginnings of the noun and its ad- 
jective, in this language, resembles that which is often found 
between the terminations of nouns and their adjectives, in 
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the Latin and Greek, as: izinto ezthle, nice things, liter. 
things which they nice; ukuazi okukulu, great knowledge, 
liter. knowledge which it great; abantu abaningi, many 
people, liter. abantu, people, a, who, aba, they, ningt, 
many.* See the relative pronoun. 

The initial of the noun detached and repeated before the 
adjective, becoming the initial of the adjective, is also a per- 
sonal pronoun, and has the relative pronoun incorporated with 
it, both which together serve the double purpose of a defini- 
tive and a copulative, to point to the noun with which the 
adjective agrees, and to connect the adjective with it, as: 
letu isitya esikulu, bring a large dish,—here esi of the ad- 
jective estkulu consists of the relative pronoun a and the 
personal pronoun isi, the former, a, serving to continue the 
sentence Jleta isitya, bring a dish, and the latter, 7st, show- 
ing with what the adjective agrees, or what is large; fun- 
disa abantu abaningi, teach many people, liter. teach peo- 
ple who they many. 

But when, in English, the adjective would be connected 
with the noun by the substantive verb as a copula, that is, 
when the adjective is the predicate of the sentence, the per- 
sonal pronoun only is used, as: ésitya si kulu, the dish is large, 
liter. (the) dish it large; wkuhla ku hle, ku ningi, the food 
is nice and abundant, liter. (the) food it nice, it abundant. 


Comparison of Adjectives. 


Adjectives having in themselves no inflection to express 
the comparative or the superlative degree, the use of sepa- 
rate words is resorted to, for this end. ‘The comparative de- 
gree is denoted by the preposition ku, to, in relation to; by 
the preposition pezu, over, above ; or by the verb ukuhlula, 
to surpass, as: umuntu um kulu kumfana, a man is greater 
than a boy, liter. great to a boy; u ya tanda izinkomo pezu 
kuoyise, he loves cattle more than his father; wbomi bu ya 
hlula ukuhla, life is more than, liter. surpasses food. The 
superlative degree is denoted by means of the adverb kakulu, 
greatly, or impela, decidedly, as: inkosi enkulu kakulu, a 
very great king. 


* Comp. Mpongwe nyenge, many. 


J. W. G. 
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Numeral Adjectives. 


Many of the terms used to express number are somewhat 
complex, being phrases rather than single words. The 
method of the natives is to commence counting by holding 
up the little finger of the left hand, proceeding thence to the 
thumb, which completes the hand, isanh/a, and is called 
isthlanu, five; then, taking the thumb of the right hand, 
they go on in order, to the little finger of the same, and then 
strike their hands together, which makes up ten, ishwmi. 
Numbers greater than ten are expressed by various circum- 
locutions, in which the ten, or tens, and the digits are in- 
terwoven with one another. ‘The radical parts of the 
cardinal numbers are mainly as follows: nye, one; bili, two; 
tatu, three; ne, four; hlanu (the hand is done with), five ; 
tatisitupa (take the thumb), six; kombisa (point), or fatu- 
komba (take the pointer), seven; shiyangalobili (leave two 
fingers), eight; shiyangalolunye (leave one finger), nine ; 
ishumi, ten; ishwmilinanye (ten with one), eleven ; etc. 

Cardinal numbers are connected with nouns in the same 
manner as adjectives, thus: izinto ezimbili, two things, liter- 
ally, things which they two; abantu abahlanu, five men; 
amahashi amatatu, three horses. 

The ordinal numbers, except the first, are formed from the 
cardinal numbers by prefixing isi, as: kugala, first ; isibili, 
second ; isifatu, third; isine, fourth; isthlanu, fifth ; isitati- 
situpa, sixth ; etc. 

. Numeral adverbs are formed from the cardinal numbers by 
prefixing ka, as: kanye, once; kabili, twice ; katatu, thrice, 
etc. 

Pronouns. 


Pronouns may be divided into five classes, viz: Personal, 
Relative, Interrogative, Demonstrative, and Indefinite. 


Personal pronouns admit the distinction ef person, number, 
and case ; but gender is not denoted in either the first, second, 
or third person. Pronouns of the third person, in the Zulu, 
are a kind of reflection or image of the initials of the nouns ~ 
for which they stand, and are used to show the condition of 
those nouns. There are, therefore, as many classes of them, 
as of nouns, that is, twelve. 


‘ 
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Personal pronouns have three varieties of form, viz: the 
Radical, the Oblique, and the Definitive. Thé Radical is the 
groundform of the pronoun. It may be either the subject, 
or the object of a verb, and, if of the third person, it is the 
image of the initial of the noun for which it stands.- For ex- 
amples, see the following tables. The Oblique form is used 
for the genitive governed by a noun, or it is employed with 
a preposition. It consists of two letters, and, if the pronoun 
is of the third person, these letters, except in the first class, 
are the euphonic of the noun referred to, together with the 
vowel o. See the following tables. The Definitive form is 
tised either with another pronoun, or with a noun, to point 
out the person or thing spoken of, with emphasis and preci- 
sion. See the tables. 

These several forms of the pronoun, as related to other 
words, may be called the Radical Nominative and Radical Ac- 
cusative ; the Oblique Genitive and Oblique Accusative ; and 
the Definitive Nominative and Definitive Accusative. Thus, 
in: gt ya’m bona, I see him, g%, I, is the radical nominative, 
and ’m, him, the radical accusative; in u ya ngi bona, he 
sees me, u, he. is the radical nominative, and ngi, me, is the 
radical accusative ; in wmfazi wake u ya lima ga lo igeja, 
his wife digs with a pick, liter. (the) wife of him she does 
dig with it, a pick, ke, preceded by the genitive particle a, 
and w, as the euphonic of wmfazi, is the oblique genitive, 
and lo, preceded by the preposition ga, is the oblique accusa- 
tive; in wena u ya si bona tina, you see us, literally, you 
(in particular, or emphatically, ) you do us see us, (in particu- 
lar, ) wena is the definitive nominative, and tina the definitive 
accusative ; and without these definitive pronouns the sen- 
tence might read “he sees it,” instead of “ you see us,” the 
pronoun w being either the second, or the third person singu- 
lar, and the pronoun si being either the first person plural, or 
the third person singular, and referring to any noun of the 
fourth class,—see the tables ; so: thashi li ya bu tanda utyani, 
the horse loves grass, liter. (the) horse it does it love grass; 
hamba na bo, go with them, where bo refers to a noun of the 
ninth class; and igama lake, his name, where the pronoun 
ke, of the first class, takes the genitive particle a, and the 
euphonic / of ¢gama, of the third class, making lake. 
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Declension of Personal Pronouns. 


First Person Singular. 


Radical form, gi, 1, me; the subject, or the object of a verb. 

Oblique “ mi, of, to, by, with me; used with a noun, or 
Definitive “‘ mina, 1, me, in particular. 
First Person Plural. 

Radical form, si, we, us; the subject, or the object of a verb. 
Oblique ‘“ tu, used with a noun, or ¢, used with a prepo- 
sition, of, to, by, with us. 

Definitive “‘. tina, we, us, in particular: 


Second Person Singular. 


Radical form, uw, as the subject of a verb, or ku, as the ob- 
ject, you. 
Oblique “ ko, with a noun, or we, with a preposition, 
of, to, by, with you. 
Definitive ““ wena, you, in particular. 
Second Person Plural. 
Radical form, ni, you ; the subject, or the object of a verb. 
Oblique “ mu, with a noun, or mi, with a preposition, 
of, to, by, with you. 
nina, you, in particular. 
Third Person. 
Radical form. | Oblique form. 


he, bim, she, her,|-of, to, by, with, 
it, they, them. ‘him, her, it,them. 


Definitive “ 


Definitive form. 
he, him, she, her, 
it, they, them, 
in particular. 


F 


“Initials of the 


um, ke, ye 


isi, si 
ulu, lu 
u 

ubu, bu 
uku, ku 
aba, ba 
ama, 
izi, zi 
imi, i 


in, i yo 
ili, li 0 
so 


lo 
wo 
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|| 
yena 
ona 
I 
i sona 
U 
m | 
Uku ona 
ne O, Aba bo bona 
wo wona 
| Izi, Izin, ete. zona 
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Nore.—Some have made five cases for the pronoun of 
each person, and for some of the cases double or triple 
forms, as: 
Ist Nom. mina, I; 2d Nom. gi, I. 

Gen. . ami, of me. 

Dat. kwmi, to me. 
Ist Acc. mina,me; 2d Acc. gi, me. 
Ist Abl. gimi,byme; 2d Abl. gami, through me; 

3d Abl. nami, with me; etc. 


What is called the Relative pronoun might better be called 
the relative particle, as it is insufficient, without the co-ope- 
ration of the personal pronoun, to point out the antecedent, or 
the noun to which reference is made. ‘The relative pronoun 
or particle, in its simplest form, is a, the same as the geni- 
tive particle, which seems intended to mark a close connec- 
tion. The relative is always combined with the personal 
pronoun, that is, with the initial element of the antecedent, 
or its representative, according to the general euphonic prin- 
ciples of the language. 'Thus, if the personal pronoun begins 
with u, a+wu coalesce intoo; if with 7, a+ coalesce into e ; 
but if with a, the relative, a, undergoes no change, as: 
umuntu o bona, the man who sees, literally, (the) man who 
he sees ; ihashi eli hamba, the horse which walks, liter. (the) 
horse which it walks ; abantu abalungileyo, men who are 
good, liter. (the) men who they good, ete. The relative 
is not inflected. 


There is properly but one Interrogative pronoun, viz: m2, 
what? But this enters as a constituent into several com- 
pound interrogatives, which, though originally phrases, have 
come, by usage, to be regarded as single words. Some of 
these are: ubani or ubanina? who? kabani, whose? of 
whom? Pi has been called an interrogative pronoun, but it 
is more properly an adverb, signifying ‘“ where ?” 


The Demonstrative, like the personal pronoun, varies ac- 
cording to the initial of the noun to which it points, and the 
nearness of the object signified. If it points to a distant ob- 
ject, it terminates in o ; if to a very distant object, it termin- 
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ates in ya; and the greater the distance, the greater the 
prolongation and emphasis of ya. For example: deli ’hashi, 
this horse ; lelo ’hasht, that horse; leliya thasht, that horse 
yonder ; desi ’sitya, this dish; Jeso ’sitya, that dish; lesiya 
isitya, that dish yonder; bantu, this people; labo bantu, 
that people; labaya abantu, that people in. the distance. 


There are three Indefinite pronouns, viz: nye, one, another, 
some ; ningt, much, many; and onke, all, each. Nye and 
ningi are united with nouns in the same manner as adjectives, 
thus: into enye, one thing, liter. thing which it one; d- 
pahla eminingi, many goods, liter. goods which they many. 
Onke takes before it the euphonic letter of the noun with 
which it agrees, as: abantu bonke, all people ; insimu yonke, 
each garden. ; 


Verbs. 


The root of a verb is the same as the infinitive mode, re- 
jecting wku, the sign of the infinitive, thus: bona is the root 
of ukubona, to see, and enza is the root of ukuenza, to make. 

There are both regular and irregular verbs. Regular verbs 
are those of which the roots consist of more than one sylla- 
ble, and begin with a consonant, as: ukutanda, to love. 
Irregular verbs are those of which the roots are monosyllabic, 
or begin with a vowel, as: ukuti, to say; ukupa, to give; 
ukuenza, to make. 

In regular verbs, the root is identical with the second per- 
son singular of the imperative mode; but not so in irregular 
verbs, the latter taking a prefix in this mode, for euphony. | 

The Zulu dialect, like others which have never been 
cultivated, is rich in forms for different modes and tenses ; 
and has also a variety of conjugations, derived from the 
simple or radical form of the verb, which express different 
shades or modifications of its meaning. In this latter re- 
spect, a resemblance to the Hebrew will be observed. (1 ) 
The Simple form is that which may be written with the 
fewest letters, and has the simplest meaning, as: uku- 
tanda, to love. (2.) The Relative, or, as it has been called, 
the Objective form, having the superadded signification of 
“for,” or “in relation to,” is derived from the simple form, 
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by inserting el before its final vowel, as: ukutandela, to 
love for; for example: ni ya ngi sebenzela, you work for 
me. This form of the verb is often used with the infinitive 
mode, and with adverbs and nouns of place. But it sometimes 
merely conveys the signification of the simple form with 
greater foree. (3.) The Causative form, having a causative 
signification superadded to that of the simple form, is derived 
by inserting ¢s before the final vowel of the latter, as: uku- 
tandisa, to cause to love; ukufwndisa, to teach, from uku- 
Sunda, to learn. Neuter verbs, of the simple form, become 
active by putting on the causative form. (4.) The Recipro- 
cal form, denoting a mutual interchange, where a thing is 
done by one to another, is derived from the simple form, by 
inserting an before its final vowel, as: ukuéandana, to love 
one another; so: ukubona, to see; ukubonana, to see one 
another. (5.) The Reflexive form, denoting the performance 
of an action upon, or for the agent, is derived by prefixing 27 
to the simple form, as: ukuzitanda, to love one’s self. 

Any two or more of the above forms may be combined, 
as: ukudeka, to lay up; ukubekela, to lay up for; ukuzibe- 
kela, to lay up for one’s self; ukuzibekelisa, to cause to lay up 
for one’s self ; so: ukutenga, to buy ; ukuzttengelisa, to cause 
to buy for one’s self. A conjugational characteristic may be 
several times repeated in the same form. ‘This often gives 
intensity of signification, as: ukubona, to see; ukubonisa, to 
cause to see; ukubonisisa, to cause to see clearly, to demon- 
strate. 

Passive forms of a verb are made by suffixing kala to the 
root, or by dropping its final vowel and adding eka, as: uku- 
bona, to see; ukubonakala, to appear; ukuhlupa, to perse- 
cute ; ukuAlupeka, to suffer. 


The great variety of forms significant of mode and tense 
may be reduced to the number generally adopted in English. 

There are five modes, viz: the Infinitive, the Indicative, 
the Potential, the Imperative, and the Subjunctive, having 
the import usually given to them, respectively, in our own 
language. The characteristic of the Infinitive mode is uku, 
preceding the root of the verb, as: wkutanda, to love. ‘The 
chief characteristic of the Potential is ga, or nga. When ob- 
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ligation is implied, ga is generally used, which is put before 
the pronominal subject ; when possibility is implied, nga is 
generally used, which is put after the pronoun. The Imper- 
ative is characterized by ma, though this particle is not al- 
ways employed. ieegwet verbs, beginning with a vowel, 
take the euphonic prefix y in this mode, as: yenza, make, 
from ukuenza, to make; but those beginning with a con- 
sonant take the euphonic yi before the root, as: yipa, give, 
from ukupa, to give. The Subjunctive is distinguished by 
uma, or ukuba, preceding the indicative, as: uma si tan- 
dile, if we have loved. See the paradigm. 

Verbs have six tenses, viz: the Present, the Past,* (imper- 
fect,) the Future, the Present Perfect, (perfect,) the Past 
Perfect, (pluperfect,) and the Future Perfect, (second future. ) 

The sign of the Present tense is the auxiliary ya, or za, 
from the verb ukuya, to go, or ukuza, to come. But some- 
times neither of these auxiliaries is used; the latter, za, 
seldom occurs. 

The sign of the Past is a, incorporated with the pronoun, 
or the substantive verb ba, as: ga tanda, or gi ba tanda, 
I was loving. 

The sign of ‘the Future is 0, incorporated with the pro- 
noun, as: bo tanda, they will love; or else the auxiliary 
ya, or za, is used with the infinitive, the initial w of the in- 
finitive being dropped, as: gt ya kutanda, I shall love, liter- 
ally, I go to love, or gt za kutanda, I shall love, liter. I come 
to love. 

The sign of the Present Perfect is ile, le, or e,as: gi tandile, 
or gi tande, I have loved. 

The Past Perfect is made up of the perfect of the auxili- 
ary ba and that of the verb, united, as: gi be ngi tandile, I 
had loved, liter. I have been, I have loved. 

The Future Perfect is made up of the future of ba and 
the present perfect of the verb, united, as: go ba ngi tandile, 
I shall have loved. 

By various changes and combinations of the principal aux- 
iliaries, ukuwya, to go, ukuza, to come, and ukuba, to be, the 
verb is susceptible of almost innumerable inflections. 


* For the nomenclature of tenses here adopted, and the propriety of it, 
see Wells’s Grammar, published at Andover. 
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The negative idea is affixed to verbs chiefly by means of 
the particles a and nga, thus: (1) a is inserted before the 
pronoun nominative, or nga before the verb, in all the modes 
and tenses, a, as the final vowel of a root, being changed into 
2 in the indicative present and the imperative, and into ¢ or e 
in the potential present, past, and future ; (2) nga is eppended 
to the verb in the indicative past ; (3) nge is often used for 
nga in the potential ; (4) the auxiliary ya, or za, is always 
omitted in the negative form of the indicative present. See 


the paradigm. 
Paradigm of the Regular Verb ukutanda, to love, in the 
Active Voice, Affirmative and Negative. 
INFINITIVE MODE. 


Affirmative: Ukutanda, to love. 
Negative : Ukungatanda, not to love. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Tense. 


Negative. 
I do love, or I love, etc. I do not love, or 
T love not, ete. 
Sz} 
$3) giyatanda)$5| § si ya tandaja ngitandi tandi 
os u- 2. ni aku jani - 
l.jujum Bu - 9. aba |3. ba a ka a ba - 
2.\in,im - 10.}ama a ai a ka 
3. |ili, i «li 11. Zi ‘a li azi- 
A, |\isi si - 12, |imi i a si ai 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8.| 


or 
: | Singular. | Plural. | Singular. Plural. 
4 1. gitanda . si tanda gingatandi | si nga tandi 
2.u ee ni ue ni 
3. u ba u oe ba 
etc. ete. ete. etc. 


Negative. 
I did not love, etc. 
Singular. 

angi tanda 
aku 
a ka 
ai 
ali 


Pete. 


Future Tense. - 
Affirmative. Negative. 
I shall or will love, etc. I shall or will not love, etc. 
Plural. Singular. Plural. 
so tanda le asi yi kutanda 
a 


no 

bo a ka 

ai 

zo  fali 

yo asi 
alu 
au 
abu 
aku 


or 


. gi ya kutanda pi ye 
etc. etc. etc. ete. 


Present Perfect Tense. 


Affirmative. Negative. 

I have loved, etc. T have not loved, etc. 
si tandile 
nL 


416 
Past Tense. 
Affirmative. 
I loved, etc. : 
Ploral. 
1. ga tanda sa tanda ie 
2. wa - na- 
3. wa "2 ba eo 
<> > | 
etc. 
2. 
3. wo | 
| 
| 
wo 
bo 
kuo « 
= 
| 

1, i e 
af 
3. u ba a ka a ba 
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Past Perfect Tense. 


Affirmative. 
I had loved, etc. 
Singular. 


1. gi be ngi tandile 


2. ubeu 
be be be 


or, u bu 
3. e bee 

or, ba be be 
etc. etc. 


Plural. 
si be si tandile 
ni be ni 


or, wa be e 


Negative. 
T had not loved, etc. 
i Plural. 
si be singa tandile 
-|nibeninga 


e be e nga 
or, wabeenga 


etc 


|ba be benga 
ete. 


Future Perfect Tense. 


Affirmative. 
I shall have loved, etc. 
Singular. Plural. 
1. go ba ngi tandile|so ba si tandile 


2. wo bau no ba ni 
3. etc. etc. 


I shall not have loved, etc. 


akuyikubau 
akayikubae 
ai yi kubai 

etc. 


aniyikubani ~ 
a bayikuba be -- 
etc. 


POTENTIAL MODE. 
Present, or Future Tense. 


I may or can love, etc. 

Singular. Plaral. 
1. gi nga tanda jsi nga tanda 
2.u 
3. a 


ni 
ba 
a 
Zi 
etc. 
must or ought to love, etc. 


I may not or cannot love, etc. 


4 
: 8 4 
nga 4 
Singular. Plural. a 
a ngi yi kuba/ {asi yi kuba 
ngi tandile si tandile 
P 
— 
Affirmative. Negative. — 
Singular. Plural. 
or, gi nge or, 81 nge 
or;unge or, ninge § 
a ka nge a ba nge oe 
or, a nge jor, be nge 
. I I must not or ought not to love, etc. a § 
1. ga ngitanda (ga si tanda ga ngi nga tandi|ga si nga tandi. — 
2. gau gam ga u nga gaminga 
3 gae gaba - e nga jigabanga 
4 
a 


* 
= 
: 
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Present, Past, or Future Tense. 


Affirmative. 
I might, could, would, or should 
love, etc. 
Plural. 
si be si 
nga 
ni be ni nga 


3. ba be banga 
etc. 


tanda 


be u nge 


Negative. 

I might, could, would, or should not 
love, etc. 

Singular. Plaral. 

gi be ngi tande 


nge si be si nge tande 


|nibe ni nge - 


e be e nge 
etc. 


Present Perfect, or Future Perfect. 


Affirmative. 


I may, can, or must have loved, etc. 


Plural. 
si nga : 
ba ¢ tandile 
ningabani 
bangababa « 
etc. 


Present Perfect, 


Affirmative. 
I might, could, would or should have 
loved, etc. 


Singular. Plural. 
1. gabe ngi tandile|ga be si tandile 


ga be ni 
ga be ba 
etc. 


Singular. 
1. a 
tandile 
2. unga bau 
3. angabae - 
etc. 


2. ga beu 
3. ga bee 
etc. 


Negative. 
I may, can, or must not have loved, 
etc. 
Plural. 

a singe 

be ai tandile 
a ninge be ni - 
a bange be 

etc. 


Singular. 
a ngi ng’ 
be ngi tandile 


a ku nge beu - 
akange bee 
etc. 


or Past Perfect. 
Negative. 
I might, could, would or should not 


have loved, etc. 
Singular. Plural. 


Imperative Mone. 


Affirmative. 
Let me love, etc. 

Plural. 
1. ma ngitande jma si tande 
2. tanda, or tanda ni, or 

ma u tande mna ni tande 
3. ma ka ma ba 
ma i ma ka 


Negative. 


ga be unga ° eninga * 

Let me not love, etc. 

Singular. Plural. 


ma ngi nga tandijma si nga tandi 
u nga tandi, or ni nga tandi, or 
ma unga tandi ; ma ni nga tandi 
makanga + |mabanga 
ma i nga ma ka nga 


etc. etc. 
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etc. etc, 
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oe 
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PaRTIciPLes. 
Present. 
Affirmative. Negative. 
I loving, etc. I not loving, etc. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
gi tanda si tanda gi nga tandi singa tandi 
ni unga ninga * 
e ee be e nga be nga oe 
etc. | etc. etc. etc. 
Present Perfect. 
Affirmative. Negative. 
I having loved, etc. I having not loved, etc. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural.” 
gi tandile si tandile ginga tandile | si nga tandile 
u no u nga ni nga 
e be e nga be nga 
etc. etc. etc. | etc. 


The Passive Voice is formed from the active, by inserting 
u before the final vowel of the verb in the several modes and 
tenses, as: 


Active. Passive. 
tanda, . . tandua. 


tandi, . 3 . tandui. 
tanda nga, . . tandua nga. 


But many verbs vary from this general rule. Most of the 
irregular verbs, and some of the regular, form the passive by 
inserting tw before the final vowel, as: ukuaka, to build; 
ukuakiwa, to be built ; so: ukuti, to say ; ukutiwa, to be said. 
There are also many euphonic changes made in forming the 
passive ; for example: 6, preceded by a vowel, is changed to 
ty, as: ukuloba, to write, to paint ; wkulotyua, to be painted ; 
mb is changed to nj, as: ukubamba, to catch ; ukubanjua, 
to be caught; p, in the final syllable, is changed to ty, as: 
ukubopa, to bind, ukubotyua, to be bound. 


’ . 
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The substantive verb, wkuba, is seldom used in the present 
tense, except in the imperative mode. But in a predicate 
clause, where the present tense of the substantive verb is un- 
derstood, the personal pronoun nominative generally takes a 
sort of euphonic particle between itself and the predicate. 
The particles used are, radically, ng and y.. Ng is used before 
nouns whose initial vowel is u, and y before nouns whose - 
initial vowel isi; as: gi ngumuntu, | am a man, liter. La 
man; ba ngabantu, they are people, liter. they people; 
yinkosi, he is a king, liter. he a king. The substantive 
verb ukuba is inflected like a regular verb, except that it 
has no present tense, and forms the second person impera- 
tive, like other irregular verbs beginning with a consonant, 
by prefixing yi, thus: yiba, be thou. The first person sin- 
gular of the past tense is ga ba, I was; of the future, go ba, 
or gt ya kuba, I shall be ; of the present perfect, gi be, [have 
been, etc. 

Ukuba na, literally, to be with, is used in the sense of the 
English verb “to have ;” as: wa ba nezinkomo, he had 
cattle, liter. he was with cattle ; bo ba nobomi, they shall have 
life; bo ba na bo, they shall have it (life); gi be nencuadi, 


I have had a book; gi be na yo, I have had it; go ba 
namanhla, I shall have strength ; go ba na wo, I shall have it. 


Adverbs. 


The place of adverbs is supplied by the use of verbs car- 
rying in themselves the force of adverbs, as: ukulunga, to 
do well; wkulungisa, to make right; ukuandula, to be first. 
Of proper adverbs, some are always interwoven with the 
inflection of the verb, for example, se or sa, ke or ka, 
meaning. “just now,” “already,” as:.wkuhla se ku vutiwe, 
the food is just ready ; a si ka tandi, we do not yet love. Ze, 
de, and da, signifying “until,” are always preceded by the 
same pronoun as that which follows them, and is the nomina- 
tive to the verb, as: ba de ba tandile, until they have loved. 
Many of the adverbs are words compounded either of a 
preposition and a noun, as: gemihla, daily, by day; ga- 
manhla, powerfully, by strength ; or of a pronoun and an 
adjective, as: kuhle, well; or of a preposition and an adverb, 


or of two prepositions, as: gapi, whence; gapambile, be- 
fore.. The following are some of the more important ad- 
verbs : 

1. Of Time: 3. Of Manner: 
when. gani(na)? how? 
atmidday. | gapi(ma)? whence? 
again. impela, utterly. 
tomorrow. | kakulu, greatly, 
yesterday. | kangaka, so much. 

kaloku, now. njalo, so, thus. 

2. Of Place: 

4, Other adverbs : 
ai, no. 

amanga, no, it is false. 

hi es. 

before. . 

jenga, like. 

aha: kodua, but, only. 

where ? 77 


he, she, it is,” and “there he, she, it is yonder,” varies accord- 
ing to the class of the noun referred to; thus, for nouns of the 
first class, we have: nangu, here is; nango, there is; nan- 
guya, there is yonder; for nouns of the second class: nansi, 
here is; manso, there is; nansiya, there is in the distance ; 
and for nouns of the eighth class: naku, here is; nako, there 
is ; makuya, there is yonder; for example: nangu umuntu, 
here is a man; nanso inkabi, there is an ox ; nambaya aban- 
tu, there are people yonder. 


Prepositions. 


Several of the prepositions are never used singly, but al- 
ways go in pairs, the principal preposition being followed by 
ku, or na; as: pezw ku elitye, upon a rock; eduze nenhlu, 
near the house. The necessity for many prepositions is su- 
perseded by using the locative case, as: ba sebenza ensimini, 
they worked in the garden; initi, trees, emitini, among, in 
the trees; inhlu, the house, enhluini, at, in, to the house. 
Some of the principal prepositions are :— 
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The adverb of place signifying “here he, she, it is,” “ there 
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after, behind. pantsi, beneath. 
pakati, within. 
pezu, above. 
pamhi, before. 


pesheya, beyond. 
Conjunctions. 


The conjunctions of this dialect are few in number. 
The Zulus, like other ignorant and barbarous people, un- 
accustomed to lengthened trains of reasoning, or continued 
thought, generally make use of short and abrupt sentences, 
which require but few connectives. The principal words 
used as conjunctions are :— 


gokuba,. _ for, because. ukuba, that, if. 
jengokuba, as. uma, if. 
kodua, but. ungahi, lest. 
na, and, 


Interjections. 


The principal interjections are:—au! mame! mamo! 
maye! o! ou! 


Derivation of Words. 


A Derivative is formed from its primitive, by giving the lat- 
ter an initial or a termination, or by making some change in 
the initial or the termination. The primitives of this dialect 
are very few, being far outnumbered by the derivatives. 
Thus, from the single primitive root ukubona, to see, may be 
formed fifteen or twenty derivatives, some of which are:— 


or to cause to see. 
- bonisisa, .. demonstrate. 


to see one 
another. 
bonela, .. See for. bonakala, .. appear. 
bonelela . look and imi-| bonaka- to 
tate. lisa, appear. 
-- ztbona, .. See one’s self. | umboneli, a spectator, 
..See for one’s|imbonisisi, an overseer. 
ztbonela, { self. isibonelelo, anemblem. 
.. cause to see for |tsibonekiso, a sign. 
one’s self. |isibonakala, a prospect. 


ukubonana, { 


- ztbonelisa, { 


emva, 

gu, 

ku, 

na, with. 
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Nouns are derived from verbs: (1) by prefixing the initial 
- um to the root, and changing the final vowel into 7; such 
nouus are generally personal, as: ukufundisa, to teach; wm- 
Jundisi, a teacher; (2) by prefixing the initial wm, and 
changing the final vowel too; such nouns often denote the 
instrument for performing the action of the verb, as: uku- 
tyanela, to sweep; umtyanelo, a broom; (3) by prefixing the 
initial ¢z, and changing the final vowel too; such nouns de- 
note the idea of the verb abstractly considered, as: ukukoh- 
lisa, to deceive ; inkohlisu, deception; (4) by prefixing is, 
and terminating in 0; as: ukuona, to sin; tsono, sin; uku- 
bopa, to bind ; tsibopo, a band. 

Diminutives are formed from other nouns by adding ana, 
na, or yana, and sometimes omitting, or changing the ter- 
mination, as: abaniu, men; abantuana, children; inja, a 
dog ; injana, a little dog ; inkomo, a cow ; inkonyana, a calf. 

From adjectives are derived abstract nouns, by prefixing 
ubu, as: kulu, great; wbukulu, greatness ; hle, good; ubuhle, 
goodness. 

The derivation of verbs from verbs has been already no- 
ticed. The derivation of adverbs from nouns and preposi- 
tions has been referred to, as: gemihla, (ga, for + imthla, 
day,) daily; and from a pronoun and an adjective, as: kuhle, 
(ku, it + hie, nice,) well. 


I have thus endeavored to present some of the leading 
features of the Zulu dialect, as fully as time would allow; 
and so to do it, that a comparison between this and any 
other languages of the Continent, of which a similar account 
should be given, might be intelligibly instituted. I shall next 
condense such information as I have been able to obtain 
either here, or at Cape Town, respecting the dialects of 
Southern Africa generally. 


Umsunduzi Mission Station. 
March 24, 1848, 


¥ 
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II. Cuasstrication or Diatects or SovurHern AFRICA. 


In the present state of our information, it appears that all 
the native dialects of Africa, south of the Equator, or rather 
south of Jebel-el-Kumr, (the Mountains of the Moon,) may 
be reduced to two classes. 

The first, or most ancient, may be called the Click Class. 
It represents the language spoken by the earliest inhabitants 
of this part of the Continent, and embraces the cognate dia- 
lects of the Hottentots, and the Corannas, the Namaquas, and 
the Bushmen, a scattered population inhabiting the northern 
frontier of Cape colony and the banks of the Gariep, or Or- 
ange river. ‘These dialects are gradually going into disuse, 
and the time may not be far distant when all which shall 
remain of them will be their history, a*few religious books 
published in them by former missionaries, and perhaps some 
of their clicks, which may have passed into the neighboring 
tongues. ‘The chief characteristics of this class are deep as- 
pirated gutturals, other harsh consonants, and a multitude of 
ugly, inimitable clicks. 

The second may be called the Alliterative Class. It dif- 
fers widely from the former. Instead of the endless, and, to 
a European, unutterable jargons of the other class, its pronun- 
ciation is flowing and harmonious; and its structure is sim- 
ple, systematic and beautiful. Its most remarkable and dis- 
tinguishing feature is its alliteration, or euphonic concord, 
which is a peculiar assimilation of initial sounds, produced 
by prefixing the same letter, or letters, to several words in the 
same proposition, related to, or connected with one another. 
This principle has been already briefly presented in my re- 
marks upon the Zulu dialect, where it is found in one of its 
most perfect forms. The initial element of the leading noun 
re-appears either in a euphonic letter, or some other form, at 
the beginning of each of the dependent or related words in the 
sentence, as: abantu bake bonke abakoluayo ba hlala ba de 
ba be ba qedile, all his faithful men remained until they had 
finished ; tzinto zetu zonke ezilungileyo zi vela ku’ Tixo, all 
our good things come from God. But the alliteration is not 
always so manifest as in these examples. It is sometimes 


’ 
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obscured by contractions in the initial element of the noun, 
and euphonic changes in contiguous vowels, as: izud (tlizuz) 
lake li lungile, his word is good ; umfazi wake wa pendula 
wa ti, (umfazi uake ua pendula ua ti,) his wife answered 
and said. So strong is the influence of this inclination to con- 
cord produced by the repetition of initials, that it controls the 
distinction of number, and quite subordinates that of gender, 
and tends to mould the pronoun after the likeness of the ini- 
tial element of the noun to which it refers, as: amadoda ake 
a ya hamba, (the) men of him they do walk ; abafuzi bake 
ba ya hamba, (the) women of him they do walk ; izintom- 
bi zake zi ya hamba, (the) daughters of him they do walk ; 
imihlambi yake 7 ya hamba, (the) flocks of him they do 
walk ; inkabi yake i ya hamba, (the) ox of him he does 
walk. In the first four of these examples, the pronouns a, 
ba, zé and ¢ are of the same number, but they differ in form 
according to the initial elements of the nouns to which they 
refer. In the second and third examples, the pronouns ba 
and zi are of the same gender, but of different forms, while, 
in the last two examples, the pronouns i and ¢ are of differ- 
ent genders, but of the same form, according to the initial 
elements of the nouns for which they stand. 

These remarks and examples, in connection with what has 
been said upon the Zulu dialect, may be sufficient to give 
some idea of the chief characteristic of this class of African 
tongues. 


The principal families of dialects which are at present 
known to belong to the Alliterative Class, are these four, viz : 
the Zulu, or Kafir; the Sechuana; the Damara; and the 
Congo. 

1. The first named family, embracing the cognate dialects 
Zulu, Kafir, and Fingo, extends along the south-eastern coast 
of Africa, from near Delagoa bay on the North, to the Great 
Fish river, or the old colonial boundary on the South, and from 
the Indian ocean inland, to the great chain of mountains by 
which it is separated from the Sechuana family. The Zulu 
dialect is spoken by the natives in Natal colony; by the 
Amazulu, whose country extends from the Utugala river 
nearly to Delagoa bay, and inland to the Drakenberg or 
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Quathlamba mountains; and by the subjects of Umosele- 
katsi, who formerly occupied a country near the Kuruchane 
mountains, but having been driven thence in 1837, by the 
Boers, retired to the north-east, and is supposed to dwell, at 
present, somewhere inland from Inhambane. The Kafir 
dialect is spoken by the Amaxosa or Kafirs proper, who re- 
side along the coast, between the Fish and Bashi rivers; 
by the Abatembu or Tambukis, now occupying a tract of 
country between the upper branches of the Kei and the 
Tarka district of the Colony; and by the Amaponda, living 
chiefly upon the banks of the Umzimvubu. This dialect is 
closely allied to the Zulu. The principal points of difference 
are such as might be expected from the different geographi- 
cal position of the two tribes from which the names of the 
dialects are taken. The Zulu being the farthest removed 
from foreign tongues, especially the Hottentot, is compara- 
tively free of clicks and words of foreign extraction, in both 
which the Kafir abounds. ‘The latter also seeks to abbre- 
viate and contract its words, while the former delights in full 
forms. The other sister of the Zulu, the Fingo dialect, isthe 
language of several tribes or remnants of tribes, scattered in 
various places. Among these are the Fingos or Amafengu, 
many of whom reside in the old Colony ; the Amabaca, re- 
ported as about to settle on the borders of Natal colony ; the 
Matabeles, remnants of tribes which have settled in different 
parts of the Bechuana country, chiefly along the Blue moun- 
tains, and the Caledon river; and the Amaswazi or Baraputses, 
a large and powerful tribe living north-west of the Amazulu, 
and extending nearly to Delagoa bay. ‘The language of the 
Amaswazi has been reckoned as of the Fingo branch, 
though in many of its features it rather resembles the Zulu 
dialect. Indeed, all the dialects of the Fingo branch seem 
to approximate nearer to the Zulu than to the Kafir, in every 
respect, with the exception of econsonantal changes, ‘which 
are its peculiar feature. 

The following examples may give some idea of the dia- 
lectical variations in the triad above mentioned : 
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Zulu. ’ Fingo. 
fika fi 
isinkua 
izinkomo itinkomo. 
peka 
amehlo 
ubaba 
indoda 
umuntu 
imvula 
gijima_ gidima 
amanzi amanzi 


2. The second or Sechuana family of the Alliterative Class 
comprises the dialects spoken by the Basutos, Barolongs, 
Baharutsis, Batlokuas or Mantalis, Batlapis,—in a word, by all 
the great Bechuana tribes of Southern Africa. Their coun- 
try may be described, in general terms, as extending from 
23° to 29° of East Longitude, and from the Orange river north- 
ward, toa little beyond the tropic of Capricorn. Some of 
the general features of this family are exhibited in the follow- 
ing notes, drawn from the Etudes sur la Langue Séchuana, 
by Rev. E. Casalis, a missionary of the Paris Missionary So- 
ciety, now laboring among the Sechuanas. 

The Sechuana language is rich in names for external ob- 
jects, but very deficient in metaphysical terms. It has no 
words signifying “spirit,” “conscience,” etc., and none toex- 
press the abstractions of mind. Harmony and clearness are 
its chief qualities. Its words generally have from two to four 
syllables, each syllable being composed of one consonant and 
-one vowel following it. 'The noun is composed of a variable 
prefix and a radical. The plural number is formed from the 
singular by changing the prefix Je into ma, as: legeba, plu- 
ral mageba ; mo into ba, as: motu, man, plural batw, men ; 
se into 4; and bo into ma; or else the plural is marked by 
the prefix i. The article is nothing but the prefix of the 
noun repeated, and is used to bind the adjective to the sub- 
stantive, as: sefate se segolu, great tree, liter. tree the great. 
The adjectives are few, because of the frequent employment 
of nouns to express attributes, as: motu oa musa, man of 
amiability, i.e. amiable man. The adjective takes the pre- 
fix of the substantive to which it belongs, and is always 
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English. 
Arrive 
Bread 
Cattle 
Cook 

Eyes 
Father (my) 
Man 
Person 
Rain 
Run 
Water | 
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placed after the noun, as: selomo se segolu, precipice the 
great. The place of the comparative degree is often supplied 
by employing the verb feta, to surpass; yet comparison is 
regularly expressed by the preposition go, to, towards. The 
pronoun of the third person accommodates itself to the prefix 
of the substantive to which it relates. Thus, the prefix se 
gives the pronoun soma, or sea, before the verb ; le gives lona, 
or lea ; bo,—bona, or boa ; lij—chona, or lia ; and a,—ana, 
or a, as: serutu sa moseme ki sona se seintle, the basket of 
rush it is beautiful,—where se of serutu combines with the 
preposition oa, of, and makes sa, unites itself with the 
pronoun ona, and makes sona, becomes the article se, and 
prefixed to the adjective intle makes seintle; all of which 
shows the control of the subject over the other parts of the 
sentence. 'The verb has three forms, the Efficient, Causa- 
tive, and Relative; and each form has three voices, the ac- 
' tive, the passive, and the middle, as: Eff. act. kia reka, I 
buy ; pass. kia rekoa, 1am bought; mid. kia iteka, I buy 
myself; Caus. act. kia rekisa, I cause to buy ; pass. kia re- 
kisoa, I am caused to buy; mid. kia itekisa, I cause myself 
to buy; Rel. act. kia rekela, I buy for, etc. A few verbs 
have a reciprocal force, as: bofa, to bind; bofana, to bind 
one another. Some have an intensive force, as: bofisisa, to 
bind very strong, etc., etc. These notes, derived from “a 
very creditable work for completeness and simplicity,” are 
sufficient to give some idea of the Sechuana language ; and, 
compared with the foregoing account of the Zulu dialect, 
show the affinity of the two families. 


An interesting fact concerning the dialects of south-eastern 
Africa is, that their divergence from one another corresponds 
with the geographical relations of the tribes which speak them. 
Thus, from the Great Fish river to the Natal colony there is 
a gradual approximation of the Kafir dialects to the Zulu. 
So, from the Quathlamba mountains, which border the Na- 
tal colony, to the farthest Bechuana tribes, there is a gradual 
divergence from the Zulu. Accordingly, the Sechuana fam- 
ily has been divided by some into two branches, the eastern 
and the western. The difference between them lies chiefly 
in consonantal changes, the eastern dialects being softer than 


the western, and more like the Zulu. The soft aspirate of 
the eastern tribes becomes a guttural among the western. 
The Zand s of the former become r with the latter; the f 
and the p of the one become h, sh, ti, or ts in the other. 
The following specimens, taken respectively from the Zulu, 
the Sesuto, a dialect of the eastern branch of the Sechuana, 
and the Setlapi, a dialect of the western branch of that 
family, will serve to show the resemblance and difference 
between the two branches of the Sechuana, and between the 
Sechuana and Zulu families: 


Zulu. 


Setlapi. 


na 
ubaba 
umlilo 
unyawoe 
isanhla 
ubomi 
pila 
amasi 
ubusuku 
umuti 
amanzi 
umfazi 


tsena. 
matlo. 
rara. 
mulelo. 
lonao, ~ 
seatla. 
botselo. 
tsera. 
mashi. 
bosigo. 
setlare. 
metse. 
masari. 


3. The Damara family includes the dialects spoken by the 
Damara tribes which dwell on the western coast of Africa, 
between Benguela and Namaqualand, or from about 17° to 
23° of South Latitude, and from the coast to about 19° of East 
Longitude. ‘The Damaras are divided into two branches, 
called the Hill Damaras, and the Cattle Damaras or Damaras 
of the Plain. ‘The dialect of the Hill Damaras, who live 
immediately to the north and north-east of Namaqualand, is 
the same as that of the Namaquas, and is therefore included 
in the Click Class of African tongues. But the dialect of the 
Damaras of the Plain, who dwell beyond the Hill Damaras, 
is evidently cognate with the Sechuana and Zulu families. 
This affinity was first noticed by Rev. Mr. Archbell, for a 
time a missionary among the Bechuanas, and the author of a 
Sechuana grammar, who made the Damaras two visits, one 
by way of Walwich bay, and the other by way of Namaqua- 
land; and his opinion has since been confirmed by Rev. 
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Enter kena 
Eyes matlo | 
Father ntate 
Fire mulelo | 
Foot lenao 
Hand seatla 
Life 
Live pela 
Milk mafi 
Night bosigo 
Tree sefate 
Water metsi | 
Woman masari 
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Mr. Haddy, formerly a missionary in Kafirland, but now la- 
boring among the Damaras. Mr. Haddy has published a 
small book in the Damara dialect, in which the characteris- 
tics of the Alliterative Class are clearly discernible. 

4. The Congo family includes the dialects spoken on the 
western coast, in the countries of Congo, Loango, Angola, 
and Benguela, extending from 17° to at least 4° of South Lati- 
tude, and probably quite to the Equator, or even to the Cam- 
erun mountains. All the dialects of this extensive region 
seem to be closely allied to each other, and to have an inter- 
esting peculiarity, which long since attracted the attention of 
travellers and missionaries. An expedition under Diego Cam, 
on discovering and ascending the river Zaire, about 1488, 
found the shores “ filled with people exceedingly black, and 
speaking a language which, though Diego knew those spoken 
in other parts of the coast, was wholly unintelligible to him.” 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, several Roman 
Catholic missionaries, laboring in Congo, observed that the 
language of the people possessed a striking peculiarity in its 
structure, for which they could not account. According to 
De Grandpré, the language of the whole of Congo “is ex- 
tremely musical and flexible; not particularly sonorous, but 
very agreeable ; with a perfect syntax, and bearing in some 
points a resemblance to the Latin.” A grammar of the Bun- 
da language, as spoken in Congo and Angola, published by 
a missionary of the. Propaganda, “acknowledges the exist- 
ence of an extensive alliteration, produced by what we call 
the euphonic concord ;”* and the fact stated in the Mission- 
ary Magazine, published at Graham’s ‘Town, that “ the 
principal characteristic of the Bunda language consists in the 
singular and plural of its nouns, and the voices, tenses, and 
persons of the verbs, being distinguished by prefixes instead 
of terminations,” shows that the Congo family is nearly re- 
lated to the Zulu and Sechuana, and consequently belongs 
to the Alliterative Class. ‘This conclusion is sustained by 
comparing with the Zulu and Sechuana a few words se- 
lected by Rev. Mr. Casalis, from a work of M. Donville on 
the Congo, which belong to adialect of the Congo family, 
termed the Mogialona: 


* Boyce’s Introduction to Kafir Grammar. 


Beat 
Bite 
Die 
Five 
Name 
Rain 
Three 
Water 


The writer also heard remarks from Rev. Mr. Walker, of 
the Gabun mission, during his visit to the United States, re- 
specting the language of the Mpongwe people, among whom 
he had resided, which might be applied to the Zulu.* 


The other languages of the Alliterative Class, dialects 
spoken in that vast and.unexplored part of Africa which lies 
between the tropic of Capricorn, the Mountains of the Moon, 
Lower Guinea and the Indian Ocean, are too little known to 
us, at present, to warrant an attempt to classify them accord- 
ing to their families. The following remarks respecting 
them are mostly taken from the Missionary Magazine, for 


1847. In this periodical it is said: 

“ All the research yet made, proves that the languages spo- 
ken in this extensive portion of South Africa are at least simi- 
lar to those of the Kafiir and Sechuana families; and, in many 
cases, Kaffir and Sechuana roots have been detected. The 
Delagoa bay dialect has every appearance of belonging to the 
Fingoe branch of the Kaffir family, an opinion which is cor- 
roborated by the fact that some of the Amafengu, when living 
in their own countries, were in the habit of trading with the 
tribes in that neighborhood. In all probability, other dialects 
spoken still higher up the coast, as those of Inhambane, So- 
fala, and Quilimane, will be found to belong to the Kaffir 
family. The languages of the interior regions, in the same 
latitudes, are supposed to belong to the Sechuana family. 
To this effect the Rev. R. Giddy writes in one of his letters 
to the General Secretaries of the Wesleyan Missions. ‘As 


*'This relationship between the Mpongwe and the Zulu, noticed by Mr. 
Grout, has been abundantly confirmed by Mr. Wilson’s Grammar of the 


Mpongwe. 
J. W. @. 
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; beta betsa beta. 
luma_ luma lumata. 
fa fua fua. ; 
hlanu tlanu tanu. 

igama leina ina. 

imvula pula fala. 

; tatu taru tatu. 

amanzi metse masa. 
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far,’ Mr. Giddy observes, ‘as we can ascertain from incidental 
information, obtained now and then from the north and 
north-east, these regions are densely inhabited with people, all 
speaking the Sechuana language, or some dialect of it, and 
living in a far more compact and congregated state than those 
tribes inhabiting the southern regions.’ ” 

“‘ At some distance from the coast, and about due north 
from the mouths of the river Zambesi and Quilimane, lie 
the Makoas, to which nation many of the emancipated slaves 
of the Colony belong. They are supposed to extend from 
about 17° to 9° or 10° South Latitude. Still farther in the 
interior, and to the north-west of Mozambique, from which 
place they are thought to be two or three months’ journey, 
dwell the Monjous. From Mozambique to as far as. Nom- 
basa and Nelinda, along the coast, lie the Sowauli, or, as they 
are termed by Dr. Krapf, the Sooahelees. Some of these 
people are also found in the interior of the island of Zanzi- 
bar, where they are called Nookhaden. From a statement 
of Dr. Krapf, in the Missionary Register, it would appear 
that the Sooalielee language is spoken a considerable distance 
beyond Nelinda. On his visiting Barawa, about 2° North Lat- 
itude, he thus writes: ‘The language of Barawa is Somalee, 
but most of the inhabitants understand the Sooahelee lan- 
guage, which is spoken from Nukdeesha to Mozambique, but 
only on the coast, not in the interior. The tribes inland 
from Nombasa are called Wonicas and Wakambas, the former 
inhabiting the plains, and the latter dwelling in the hills and 
forests. 'The language of the Wakambas seems to be similar 
to that of the Wonicas; and those Wakambas who have 
much intercourse with the Wonicas, understand and speak 
the Wonica language perfectly well.’ ” 

With reference to these different tribes, Mr. Boyce observes, 
in his. introduction to Mr. Archbell’s Sechuana grammar, that 
they ‘speak languages only slightly differing from the Se- 
chuana spoken near the Cape Colony. An Arab,” he adds, 
‘“‘who had travelled for commercial purposes from Nombasa 
to Mozambique, at some distance from the sea-coast, gave 
the writer some specimens of the language spoken among 
the tribes through which he had passed, in which Kaffir and 
Sechuana words were easily recognized. Natives conveyed 
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from the interior to Mozambique, and from thence taken to 
the Bechuana country, have found no difficulty in making 
themselves understood ; sufficient proof, this, of a radical 
identity of language.” 

This opinion is supported by that of Dr. Adamson, of Cape 
Town, who has had the opportunity of inspecting two manu- 
script grammars, prepared by Dr. Krapf, one of which ap- 
pears to be that of the Sooahelee tongue, referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, which he found to be a slightly modi- 
fied form of the Sechuana. 

“ A language similar to the Congoese is said to be spoken 
by a people called Kazumbu, some of whom have been found 
among the liberated Africans at St. Helena. They live at 
such a distance from the coast, that, to arrive at any posses- 
sion of the Portuguese, they are obliged to travel three or 
four moons, often over burning deserts. Their language 
seems to resemble the dialects spoken by the Vishi-Congos, 
and Congos, in several of its words, especially the numerals. 
The language of the Molouas, who are supposed to live 
about the centre of the Continent, in the same latitude with 
Angola and Bonda, is very similar to the Bunda, as slaves 
from Moloua learn the latter almost immediately on their 
arrival in Angola.’”* 

Some additional light has been thrown upon the languages 
of the interior by a visit of Rev. T. Arbousset, of the Paris 
Missionary Society, to some captured Negroes near Cape 
Town, in 1845.: He says: ‘1 found the number of cap- 
tured Negroes to amount to two hundred and sixty-two, be- 
longing to three principal tribes, namely, the Makoas, Maze- 
nas, and Koniunkues. The Koniunkues seem to be the 
farthest removed in the interior. One of them assured me 
that he had been three or four months in one Arab gang, be- 
fore they reached the channel of Mozambique. The Maze- 
nas live nearer the coast, probably between the former and 
the Makoas. The language of the Koniunkues is soft and 
musical; the words simple and liquid, the vowels distinct, 
and almost always one to every consonant, as in Kaffir and 
Sechuana, which it much resembles; but it has not the dis- 
agreeable click of the former, from what I know of it.”*+ 


*Dr. Adamson’s speech at Wesl. Miss. Meeting, in 1846. 
t Commercial Advertiser, published at Cape Town. 
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The following examples of words belonging to several of 
the preceding languages, will be confirmatory of their gene- 
eral identity with the Kafir and Sechuana: 


Kafir. |Sechuana.| Delagoa. |Makoa.| Monjou. | Suaheli. |Koniunkue.| 
inyoni j|nunyane |yonyane |nuni jnuni 
amehlo |matlo |tihlo meto |mezo  j|mftsho |maro. 
innyama jnama jinnyamo |inama jniyama |yamo 
ingulubi |kulubi jgolua _|kolua |leguluvi 
amatatu |mararu |mararu madato |mataru. 
umti sefate mote. 
amabini |maberi |mabizi mabizi |mapele. 
amanzi |metse jamati |mazi |mizi mose. 


The foregoing is the amount of the most authentic and re- 
cent information which I have been able to obtain, here and 
in Cape colony, respecting the languages of those numerous 
aboriginal tribes of Africa which dwell south of Jebel el- 
Kumr, or the Mountains of the Moon. I have already drawn 
out the subject to such an extent that I will say nothing of 
their probable origin. 


Umsunduzi Mission Station. 
April 14, 1848. 
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ET-TABARY’S 
CONQUEST OF PERSIA BY THE ARABS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following translation is made from the Annals of 
Abi Ja’far Muhammed Ibn Jarir Et-Tabary, a native of 
Tabaristan, on the southern shore of the Caspian sea, as his 
name indicates, who was born A. H. 224 or A. D. 838-39, 
and died at an advanced age, A. H. 310 or A. D. 923, 
at Baghdad, where his high reputation as a jurisconsult 
and historian had long drawn around him many inquirers 
after his opinion on points of Muslim law, and pupils in the 
traditions of Arab history. Ibn Khallikan, the celebrated 
biographer of the thirteenth century, in his Memoirs of II- 
lustrious Men, speaks of Et-Tabary as follows: ‘“ Abi Ja’far 
Muhammed Ibn Jarir Ibn Yezid Ibn Khalid Et-Tabary, who 
bore also the name Yezid Ibn Kethir Ibn Ghalib, master of 
the interpretation of the Kuran, and of the history of impor- 
tant events, was a teacher of many branches of learning, in- 
cluding interpretation, tradition, logic, history, and others ; 
and he was the author of elaborate works relating to various 
departments of knowledge, which give proof of the extent 
of his learning and the greatness of his merit; and he was 
one of those teachers who labor to perfect, not conceding to 
the authority of any person; .... and his narration of 
events was relied upon, and his Annals are the most per- 
fect of annals, and the best grounded ;’* and the erudite 
Quatremére of Paris asserts, that from an historical encyclo- 

dia of Et-Tabary “ later writers, Arab, Persian, and others, 

ve drawn the materials of their narratives, not thinking it 
possible to find a guide more enlightened, more judicious, and 
more faithful.”’+ 


* Ibn KhallikAn, ed. De Slane, pp. 639-40. 
t Journal des Savants for 1845, p. 513. 
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The work, here translated from, was originally composed 
in the Arabic, although only a portion of it is known to 
be extant at the present day in that language. But about 
the middle of the fourth century of the Hijrah it was 
translated into the Persian, being at the same time abridged, 
by order of one of the Samanides. The Persian version no 
where gives the line of tradition in support of statements 
respecting post-Muhammedan times, which in the original is 
always to be found and is sometimes drawn out toa great 
length ; and where the original states a fact in several differ- 
ent ways, the Persian version adopts one account, and 
passes by the others. In this version, also, there is less than 
in the original of that minute circumstantiality in the narra- 
tive of the conquests of the Arabs, which shows that Et- 
Tabary must have written from the reports of eye-witnesses, 
or of those immediately concerned in the events related. 
On the other hand, with respect to the ancient history of 
Persia, the Persian translator has added to Et-'Tabary’s 
work information derived from the historical records of his 
own nation. Notwithstanding these modifications, however, 
the Annals of Et-T'abary, in their Persian form, acquired 
so high a reputation, that while the original was neglected, 
the version itself was translated, at different times, into other 
languages, and even back into the Arabic. Among these 
secondary versions is the Turkish, of an uncertain date, of 
which Mr. Brown has rendered a portion into English. As 
to the question when this Turkish version was made, Mr. 
Brown assures us, that “its style and phraseology show the 
writer to have lived at a period when Ottoman literature had 
not attained its present degree of refinement ;” and he adds 
to the conjectures hitherto entertained upon this point, that 
“the late Es’ad Effendy, Ottoman historiographer, of whom 
he made inquiry on the subject, informed him that, in a work 
which he had recently read, he found it mentioned, that a 
daughter of Muhammed II, the conqueror of Constantinople, 
had read the Turkish translation of Et-Tabary, which pla- 
ces its composition prior to the reign of that sovereign; and 
that this most erudite Ottoman was of opinion, that the 
Turkish translation was made at Kiniyeh in Asia Minor, 
under one of the Seljukides, and has an indistinct recollec- 
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tion of having seen the name Elias, given as that of the 
translator.” But whatever may be thought of this, the 
Turkish version of Et-Tabary’s Annals is acknowledged, by 
so competent a judge as Quatremére, to be a very faithful 
rendering of the Persian; and we have the same authority 
for the correctness of the edition of it, published in 1844, at 
Constantinople, by order of the present Sultan, ’Abd-ul-Mejid, 
which Mr. Brown has made the text of his translation.* » 
This production of our associate must commend itself the 
more to the favorable regard of oriental scholars, as the pub- 
lication of that part of the original Arabic text, which relates 
to the same events, is but just begun,t and it is as yet un- 
certain whether the continuation of it is extant; while as to 
the Persian version, no part of it has been edited, and only a 
small fragment translated,t which does not embrace even the 
whole of Et-Tabary’s pre-Muhammedan history. The gen- 
eral reader, also, can not but feel some interest in that por- 
tion of history which is here. brought before us, especially as it 
has been so imperfectly treated of, in all occidental historical 
works hitherto published. Indeed, the entire period of the 
Sasanides, who yielded the scepter of Persia to the Arabs, is 
of much importance in the history of the East. On the 
establishment of this dynasty, about the middle of the 
second century of our era, the ancient Persian nationality 
was revived, and the old religion of Zaradisht or Zoroas- 
ter reinstated; and many of the Sasanides were distin- 
guished, either for their zealous cultivation of the arts of 
peace, and patronage of literary men, or for the boldness and 
vigor of their military enterprizes. Besides, during the su- 
premacy of these princes, Persia sustained important rela- 
tions to kingdoms westward, especially to the Empire of 
Constantinople, and to the principalities of Arabia before the 
time of Muhammed. The sculptured monuments of the 
Sasanides, too, deciphered by the genius of De Sacy, natu- 
rally inspire curiosity to know more of this race of royal fire- 
worshippers. Yet, up to the present time, the principal 


* Journal des Savants for 1845, p. 515. 
i as Paperiteneneie Annales ed. J. G. L. Kosegarten. Gryphisvaldie : 
t Chronique d’Abou-Djafar Mohammed Tabari traduite sur la version 
Persane par Louis Dubeux. Tome I. Paris: 1836. 
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sources to be consulted.respecting their history have been the 
Mémoires sur diverses antiquités de la Perse, published by 
De Sacy in 1793, with the additions and corrections of his 
Mémoire sur les monumens et les inscriptions de Kirman- 
schah et de Bisutoun, et sur diverses autres monumens Sas- 
sanides, published in 1815; some notes by St. Martin, in 
his edition of Lebeau’s Histoire du Bas-E'mpire ; and some 
extracts from a Persian work entitled Mojmel et- Tewartkh, 
translated by Quatremere and Mohl, in the Journal Asia- 
tique for 1839-43. 

We learn however from Mr. Brown, that “Mr. Mordt- 
mann, a gentleman now resident in Constantinople as Consul 
for the Hanseatic towns, who in his own country had acquired 
an extensive knowledge of Arabic, Persian and Turkish,” 
has in hand a complete history of the Sasanides, for which 
all accessible authorities, both of the East and West, are to 
be brought under contribution. 

It may be added farther, that Professor Dorn of St. Peters- 
burg has announced the publication of a work by himself on 
the coins of the Sasanides, materials for the history of this 
dynasty which have assumed new importance since De Sacy 
wrote his Mémoires. Some of the most recent works already 
published, relating to these coins, are Longpérier’s Essai sur 
les médailles des rois Perses de la dynastie Sasanide. Paris: 
1840 ; two papers by Dorn in the Bulletin de la Classe his- 
torico-philologique de ? Académie Impériale des Sciences de 
St. Petersbourgh. Tome I. 1844; and Die Pehlewi-Legen- 
den auf den Miinzen der letzten Sdsdniden, etc. von D. 
Justus Olshausen. Kopenhagen: 1843. 

To these introductory remarks we will now append some 
notes relative to the Sasanide dynasty and its downfall, 
drawn chiefly from Et-Tabary, which Mr. Brown has sent 
to us with his translation. | 


Ardeshir, the first of the Sasanides who attained to sove- 
reign power, was a grandson of Sasin El-Asghar, or Sasan 
the Younger, of whom Et-Tabary relates that he would 
fight with eighty men at once, and who was appointed by 
his king to be Kedkhoda and Emir, or Intendant, over the 
villages adjacent to Istakhr, the ancient Persepolis, and was 
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that city, where the Magian. worship was setup. .The 
wife of this Sasan, a. superior woman named 
bore him a son to whom, on account. of his hair being a 
span long, his father gave the name of Babek, while his 
mother, for the same reason, icted that he would be 
a man_of distinction... On the death of Sasan, the. king ap- 
pointed his son Babek to sueceed him in the charge of the 
villages and of the fire-temple. . . 

Et-Tabary does not give to Ardeshir the-humble descent 
ascribed to him by Gibbon, namely, from Babek a tanner. 
It is probable the latter drew his note from Agathias, who says 
that Babek was a shoemaker, or tanner, (the Greek word used 
by Agathias means both ;) but the oriental tradition is quite 
consistent with the inscriptions of Nakshi-Rustam, near Perse- 
polis, in which the title of Malik, or king, is given to. Babek. 

Our author states, that five hundred and. fourteen years 
after the death of Alexander the Great, or, as he adds, accord- 
ing to the calculations of the Christians, five hundred and 
fifty-three years, Ardeshir Ibn Babek made his appearance in 
a village of Persia called Firdz,.after the name of the king 
of Istakhr, near which city it lies, in the province of Fars, 
This Ardeshir, he says, was descended from Bahman of the 
Isfendiyar dynasty of Persia, and his pedigree runs thus’: 
“ Ardeshir, son of Babek, son of Saésan, son of Miuhar, son of 
Sasin, son of Sasin,.son of Bahman.” » He.claimed the 
throne of his ancestors, on the ground that Alexander the 
Great had wrongfully killed Daré Ibn Dara; and on becomi 
king he. declared, that he intended to avenge the. blood of 
Dara, shed by Alexander, and to regain the empire which the 
latter had given to his generals. ‘I will rescue my country,” 
said he, ‘“ from these usurpers,. drive, away the Arabs, and 
restore the throne once more to my family.” 

It may not be amiss here. to. remark, that the Seleucide 
Antiochus was driven from Persia about B. C. 257, by a 
chieftain named Ashak, (Arsaces,) who having gained.the 
submission of other. chieftains in .Persia, Media, Armenia, 
Assyria, etc., became the founder of a new dynasty, known as 
the Ashkanian, Arsacidan, or Parthian,. Ashak and his suc- 
cessors bore the title Shahinshih, or king of kings,. being 
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sovereigns of subject kings. ‘They and all the chieftains un- 
der them are collectively called, by Persian authors, Moliki- 
Tawaif. Though not foreign usurpers, the Ashkanian or 
Parthian kings neglected the religion of Zaradasht; and in 
order to conciliate the numberless Greeks who had settled in 
Persia since the time of Alexander, so as to have their aid in 
case of need against any rebellious chieftain, they pretended 
a strong partiality for them. For these reasons they were 
disliked by the genuine Persians of Fars, and were regarded as 
barbariansand foreigners. ‘They were, to them, just what the 
present Turkish dynasty in Persia is to the native population. 
At the age of seven years, Ardeshir was placed, by his 
father Babek, at the service of the king, who sent him for 
education and adoption to one of his eunuchs named 'Tand, 
the governor of the town of Darabjird in Fars. This gov- 
ernor dying, he was succeeded by Ardeshir, who by his jus- 
tice and equality gained for himself a high degree of popu- 
larity. Et-Tabary says that Ardeshir was told by astrolo- 
gers, and had learnt also by a dream, that he would one 
day become a king. Soon after this, he attacked Parwiz, 
prince of the city of Riz, and killed him, and assumed the 
government of that place. He then wrote an account of his 
success to his father, who was still living, and urged him to 
do the same to the king of Istakhr, and to take possession 
of Fars in his name. ‘The father forthwith did accordingly, 
but put his second son Shapdér on the vacant throne. She. 
par addressed a letter to Ardeshir, in which he reminded 
him of his own seniority and called upon him to regard him 
as his sovereign. Ardeshir taking no notice of this letter, 
Shapir, to compel him to submission, collected a large 
force, and accompanied by his younger brothers marched 
against him. ‘The brothers, however, had more affection 
for Ardeshir than for Shapér, and therefore, as soon as they 
had left Istakhr, put the latter to death, gave the crown and 
throne to Ardeshir, and paid homage to him as their sove- 
reign. After this, Ardeshir made Istakhr his place of resi- 
dence, subdued the whole of Fars, and, as Et-Tabary ex- 
presses it, “was a very just and formidable king.” He 
appointed Sim Ibn Rejy to be his Wezir, and a learned per- 
son named Maher to be the Mébedi-Mobedan, or high-priest, 
of his religion, the worship of fire. . 
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As the succession of the Sasanide kings, after Ardeshir, is 
still a subject of historical controversy, the following chrono- 
logical arrangement of the series, according to Et-Tabary, 
accompanied with a statement of the length of most of the 
reigns, and of some of the events which mark the history of 
the dynasty, on the authority of this writer, may prove not 
uninteresting. 

1. Ardeshir I, son of Babek, son of Sasin, who was born 
at Firiz, near Istakhr, and reigned about forty-four years, 
or thirty in a state of war, and fourteen in peace. He died 
at Medain. 

2. Shdapir I, the king’s son, as his name signifies; who 
was a more just king than his father. He reigned thirty-one 
years, at Medain. 

3. Hormuz J, a just king, who reigned only one year. 

4. Bahram I, who lost Yemen. He wasa just king. Dur- 
ing his reign Many-Zindik, or Many the Impious, made his 
appearance and had many followers. The religion of Many- 
Zindik is thus stated by Et-Tabary : 

“That he himself was a prophet of God; that the Mégh- 
diny and the Magian rites must be observed; that fire should . 
be adored; that the taking to wife of one’s own mother, 
daughter, or sister is lawful; that in this world no one owns 
any thing, for all belongs to God ; that there is no such thing 
‘ as marriage; that God created the world for all the sons of 
Adam, so that all is to be enjoyed in common, and all have 
an equal right in every thing. No one should say, this is my 
property, or this ismy wife, my daughter, my son, etc., for no 
one has an exclusive right to any thing; no one must pos- 
sess too much of any thing, nor any one be in want of any 
thing, for all should enjoy all things in moderation.” 

Bahram, having a bad opinion of the religion of Many- 
Zindik, put him to death, and filling his skin with straw 
hung it up at the gates of the town of Shapur; he also 
made an end of all his disciples. This king. reigned three 
years and three months. 1 
_ §. Bahram I, who reigned eighteen years, and having 
no sons was succeeded by his brother, named Narsy. He 
was much beloved by the people. 2 

6. Narsy, who reigned seven years. it 
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7. Hormuz II, who reigned seven years, and left the 
throne to his child yet unborn. On his decease the throne 
remained vacant six months. 

8. Shdpir IT, or Shapar Dhu-l-aktaf, as he was named by 
the Arabs, because he had his Arab prisoners tied by a string 
passing through their shoulders, who reigned thirty years. 
He lived seventy-two years, and left the throne to his son 
Shapar; but it was seized upon by his brother Ardeshir. 

9. Ardeshir IT, who reigned fourteen years, and was then 
dethroned by the rightful heir to the crown. 

10. Shdpir III, who reigned five years, and was killed 
by the fall of a tent-pole. 

11. Bahrém ITI, brother of the preceding, who, after 
reigning eleven years, was killed by his own troops. 

12. Yezdejird I, who reigned twenty years. ‘ 

13. Bahrém-Gir, who reigned twenty-three years, and 
made himself very distinguished. 

+" Silanes IT, who reigned eighteen years and four 
mont 

15. Firiz I, who reigned twenty-six years. 

16. Balaésh, who reigned four years. 

. Nishirwan the Great, who reigned forty-eight years. 
in the fortieth year of his -widga the prophet Muhammed 

‘was born. 

19. Hormuz IIIT, who was born of a daughter of the 
Khakhan of Turkistan. | 

20. Parwiz, who reigned thirty-eight years. In the twenti- 
eth year of his reign Muhammed made the Hijrah. Mu- 
hamined wrote a letter to Parwiz, inviting him to embrace 
islamism, which is quoted by Et-Tabary in the chapter re- 
lating to his reign; and this is so characteristic of the Arab 
propect that I shall introduce it here, entire, as given by our 
author : 

“In the name of Allah the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
From Muhammed, the prophet of Allah, to Parwiz son of Hor- 
muz, ete. As for me, I render praise to Allah, beside whom — 
there is no God, the Living, the Eternal, who has sent me 
with the truth, as a messenger of glad tidings and a bearer of 
warning to those who are overcome by madness. and whose 
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reason has been carried away. He whom Allah directs can- 
not be led astray, and he whom Allah leads astray has no 
one to direct him. Assuredly Allah sees His servants, He 
has not His like, and He also hears as well as sees. So then, 
embrace the faith of islamism and thou shalt be saved from 
being punished by Allah.’* 

Et-T'abary adds, that Parwiz, on the receipt of this letter, 
enraged at the presumption of the writer in placing his own 
name before that of the king whom he addressed, tore it 
to pieces, and ordered the governor of Yemen, Bazan, who 
held his office under him, to take troops and march in quest 
of the writer, and to send him to him a prisoner. Bazan, 
who, it would appear, was favorably disposed towards the 
eng sent the bearers of the orders of Parwiz directly to 

im. ‘The prophet retained them some time near him, and 
at length, on their desiring to leave, informed them that the 
angel Gabriel had brought him intelligence that Parwiz had 
been put to death by his son Shirdyeh, and that the son had 
acceded to the throne of Persia. Et-'T'abary informs us also, 
that Bazan was the last governor of Yemen ever appointed 
by the kings of Persia. Parwiz left two sisters, Tadran-Dokht 
and Azermy-Dokht. 

21. Shirtiyeh, son of Parwiz, who reigned only seven 
—— on account, as was said, of his having killed his 
ather. 

It may be added, that the throne had been usurped by Bah- 
ram-Tshdpin, a general of Hormuz the son of Niashirwan, 
whom Parwiz the father of Shiriyeh, aided by Mauritius the 
Byzantine Emperor,‘succeeded in driving away to Turkistan. 

22. Shehriydér, not of the Sasainide family. He was as- 
sassinated by one Farikhdy. 

23. Tiran-Dokht, who reigned but one year and four 
months. It was in her reign that the prophet Muhammed died. 

24. Azermy-Dokht, celebrated for her beauty. One of her 
nobles, named F'arakh-Zad, who had been Wezir under Par- 
wiz, falling in love with her, she had him put to death; on 
account of which his son Rustam, commander of Khorasan, 
soon afterwards killed her. 


Compare Weil’s Mohammed der Prophet, pp. 197-98. 
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25. Ardeshir III, not of the Sasinide family, who being 


found incompetent was soon dethroned. 

26. Firtiz II, of the family of Nishirwan, who was also 
dethroned. 

Another individual, named Farakh-Zad, was brought from 
the West, (Maghrab, ) and placed upon the throne, who reign- 
ed six months, after which he was put to death. Yezdejird, 
Et-Tabary says, on learning this fled to Fars, from whence 
he was forced away, to ascend the throne. 

27. Yezdejird ITI, of the family of Shehriyar the twenty- 
second king, who reigned fourteen years. He was brought 
from Fars and placed upon the throne at the age of fifteen 
years, and after a series of vicissitudes was driven from his 
kingdom by the troops of the Muslim Khalifeh ’Omar Ibn 
El-Khattab, in A. H. 23 or A. D. 643-44, when the Muslims 
became masters of Persia. 

It may be questioned, to whom islamism is most indebted 
for its conquests, whether to Muhammed who devised it, or 
to the Khalifeh "Omar who, by his well-directed and triumph- 
ant arms, spread it over Syria, Persia, a part of Georgia 
and Egypt. For frugality of living, for humility of spirit, 
and greatness of mind, for profound reflection, discretion, and 

dence, for sharpness of intellect, and for mature thought, 
the history of Et-T'abary shows that ’Omar has had but few 
equals. One is also struck with the excellence of the policy 
which governed him through his whole reign, that most im- 
portant period for the successors of the prophet, and with 
the great talents which he showed in directing the move- 
ments of his distant and numerous armies. It does not ap- 
pear, from Et-'T'abary’s narrative, that Omar treated the van- 
quished with cruelty. They were never compelled to adopt 
his religion, if the case of Hormuzan is not an exception. 
T'wo conditions of peace were generally offered, namely, to 
become Muslims and be equals, or to retain their own faith 
and be tributary to the khalifate ; and Omar was at last as- 
sassinated by Firdz, a fire-worshipper from Persia, who, 
although a slave, enjoyed the free profession of his own 
religion in Mekkeh. 

We may here mention also the circumstances in which 
the enterprize of the conquest of Persia was undertaken 


by the Arabs. The Khalifeh Omar, in compliance with 
a request of his predecessor Aba Bekr, appointed Muthenna 
Ibn Harith to the lieutenantship of the Persian province 
[rak-’Araby, called also Sawad, which was watered by the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and directed him to make war 
with the Persians who held it. On the side of Persia, 
Turan-Dokht appointed Rustam to the command of forces 
to be opposed to the Arabs. Rustam remained on the fron- 
tier of ’Irak, and sent his deputy with the forces, who, after 
some unimportant successes, was eventually defeated near 
the city of Nemarik, where, as Et-Tabary states, ‘the Mus- 
lims made great booty of jewels and captives.” The fall of 
Nemarik was followed by that of the town and fortress of 
Kaskar, and by the severe battle known as “the battle of El- 
Jisr” or “the battle of the bridge.” During this conflict 
Taran ordered her general to display, for the last time, the 
great standard of the kingdom, called Dirafash-Gawahy, 
and to make an imposing exhibition of the elephants, among 
which was one which had always brought victory. The 
Arabs were commanded on this occasion by Abid Obeid, 
who there fell a martyr. Soon after this, news reached Mu- 
thenna that the Persians were holding a great fair at Baghdad, 
on the banks of the Euphrates, where valuables to an im- 
mense amount were accumulated. So he made a rapid march 
upon that place, killed many Persians, and carried off very great 
spoil. The Persians, throwing the blame of this loss upon 
their queen Tiran, accused her of being incompetent, from 
her sex, properly to govern the kingdom ; and having removed 
her they raised to the throne, in her place, Yezdejird son of 
Shehriyér, who was then in Sawad.* It is at this period that 
the following narrative of Et-Tabary commences. 

E. E. 


* The statement that TOran-Dokht directed the Persians in the defence of 
their country at this time, and the account here given of the accession of 
Yezdejird, may be reconciled with the series of the Sasdnides which Mr. 
Brown has drawn out from Et-Tabary, provided Térin was at the head 
of a party who recognized her right to the throne, during the reign of Farakh- 
Zad, the successor of Firdz 11; or provided Tdran and he ruled contempora- 
neously, over different provinces of the kingdom. This princess probably 
sought to strengthen her cause by acting a patriotic part. 

E. E. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Yezpesinv was fifteen years old when he ascended the 
throne of his ancestors. ‘The people of Persia submitted 
themselves to his rule, but the country was in a feeble con- 
dition, and enemies surrounded it on all sides. The Khalifeh 
’Omar Ibn El-Khattab sent troops to Medain, and made open 
war against the kingdom. Yezdejird appointed an individual 
named Rustam to command his army, and invested him with 
a dress of honor, and gave him an order on the royal treasury 
for whatever money he might need, to carry on the war with 
the Arabs. Rustam assembled an army, and writing to the 
chiefs of Sawad directed them to kill all the Arabs they 
might fall in with. The people of Sawad were sincere 
friends of the Persians; so, in obedience to Rustam’s injunc- 
tions, wherever there was an Arab in any of their houses, 
they killed him, and threw his body into a well. 

Muthenna now informed the Khalifeh that the Persians 
were gaining strength, that they had placed a new king upon 
the throne, and that an army had marched against the Arabs. 
To this "Omar replied: “ Advance a little beyond Sawad, 
and watch my movements till I send youaid.” He then de- 
spatched messages to all the Arab commanders to collect their 
forces, and leaving the city of Medineh where he resided, 
and pitching his camp beyond it, he invited ’Aly and ’Oth- 
man,—on whom be the Divine benediction!—to meet him 
in council. ‘The Persians,” said he to them, “have placed 
a new king upon the throne, who has appointed Rustam to 
the command of his forces; and they have killed a great 
many Muslims. I therefore propose to march against them 
in person ; what do you think of it?” 

*Abbas was the first to speak, and replied: “O Prince of 
the believers! if indeed you have resolved to go, we will act 
under your orders, but, should you be pleased to confide 
the command to us, we should think well of it. It seems 
better for you to substitute some one in your place, to com- 
mand the army, than to go in person. You could then 
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send him aid, in case of need, and he, if defeated, could fall 
back upon you.” All the most eminent of the persons pres- 
ent having declared that this was the best plan to pursue, the 
Khalifeh asked whom he should appoint to the command, 
and with the approval of all sent for Sa’ad Ibn Aba Wakkas, 
and made him commander in chief, and directed Muthenna 
to submit to him, and to do every thing which he should give 
him in charge. Sa’ad set out immediately with an army, and 
’Omar sent more troops after him. Muthenna died three 
days after Sa’ad’s arrival, leaving a beautiful wife whom the 
latter married. 

Sa’ad had thirty-five thousand men with him, and prepar- 
ed for battle. Rustam lay encamped near the Sawad fron- 
tier, at the town of Kadisiyah. Sa’ad now heard that fifty 
thousand men had marched to the aid of Rustam, making 
his army amount to a hundred thousand, and on his inform- 
ing the Khalifeh of this he received a reply not to fear, for he 
would send him reinforcements. The first thing with Sa’ad 
was to send an embassy to Yezdejird, composed of fourteen of 
the chief personages about him, such as Nu’man Ibn Mukry, 
Beshir Ibn Abi Harmeleh, and Hanzaleh Ibn Rabi’ah, who 
on reaching the king found him with his soldiers assembled 
around him. When he had ordered his interpreter to in- 
quire what they came for, Nu’man said: ‘ We were a peo- 
ple in darkness, when the Most High sent us a prophet from 
among ourselves, and out of a city which is the chief of 
cities, who drew us out of the darkness of infidelity into the 
pure light of islamism. That prophet,—on whom be the 
Divine benediction and peace !—has now left the world, and 
given usa testament in which he commands us, saying: 
make war with them who leave your religion, until they 
return to it, or pay you a capitation-tax as tributaries. Be- 
ing now engaged in this work, we have come to you; if 
you receive our religion, we will retire; if not, then pay 
us that tax; but if you refuse both offers, then prepare for 

battle.” T'o this Yezdejird replied: ‘I have seen all the dif- 
ferent people of the world, Turks, Dailams,* Siklabs* and 


* By the Dailams are intended a people on the southern shore of the 
Caspian sea, whom the SAsdnides brought under Persian dominion.—The 
name Siklabs indicates a Slavic people. 
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the inhabitants of ‘Sind and ‘Hind, but none so great fools as 
you are. You have nothing 'to-eat, in your own country, but 
dates ; your only garments are of camel’s hair; and pray how 
many are you, that you dare thus to come against us? Away 
then, return whence you came! I will direct my people to 
supply you with all you want for food, and will appoint one 
from among yourselves to be your chief.” When Yezdejird 
had finished speaking, one of the embassy, named Mukair 
Ibn Zarrarah, answered thus: “ ‘The Prince speaks truly ; we 
were formerly a hungry, naked people, but the Most High sent 
us a prophet who made us illustrious. Now the Arabs have 
sent us to you Persians, to.ask you either to adopt our religion, 
or to become tributary to us, or to fight with us.” Yezdejird 
replied: “From me you will get nothing, unless you carry 
away some earth, as porters.” Then giving orders to his peo- 
ple he caused fourteen sacks to be filled with earth, and laying 
them upon the backs of the members of the embassy he made 
them carry them out of the city. Once beyond the limits of the 
city, the ambassadors put the sacks upon their camels, and thus 
returning to Sa’ad Ibn Abii Wakkas, “See!” exclaimed they 
to him, “ we have brought you some Persian earth, which is 
a good omen, for earth is the key to empire ; and this shows 
that the Persian empire will come into the hands of the Arabs.” 

Rustam selected an individual named Azadmerd to go and 
give battle to Sa’ad, or, by remaining on the frontier, prevent 
his moving. Sa’ad’s soldiers having no meat, though plen- 
tifully supplied with other provisions which they had taken 
from Sawad, he sent one Othman Ibn Hafsa to seek for 
some, who, finding some fishermen, took two hundred loads 
of fish from them, and meat soon became abundant. Rus- 
tam was encamped with a hundred and fifty thousand men 
at Kadisiyah, on the borders of Sawid. The soldiers of 
Sa’ad now pillaged the country around, so that the people 
of Sawad complained ‘to Yezdejird that, as Rustam did not 
offer battle to the Arabs, they were bringing ruin upon them. 
So Yezdejird addressed a letter to Rustam, commanding him 
to give battle; but he ‘replied that he must not be pressed, 
for being well versed in astrology he foresaw the decline of 
the Persian empire, and therefore sought peace. That same 
night Rustam also had a dream, in which he saw an angel 
descending from heaven with arms of iron so weighty that he 
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could not raise them. On the following. day he sent an em- 
bassy to Sa’ad, asking that he might be informed if he wished 
for any thing in particular, and promising to furnish it. To 
this Sa’ad answered as before, that he only asked of the Per- 
sians, either to become Muslims, or to pay the capitation-tax, 
or to fight with the Arabs; from which Rustam saw that he 
was not at all inclined for peace, and accordingly, preparing for 
action, he drew up his own forces, with the elephants in front. 
Sa’ad was ill, and sat on his horse with difficulty ; but ad- 
dressing his soldiers he told them to wait until they heard 
his tekbir,* and then, at the sound of his voice, to fall pon 
the enemy at once. - Soon after this he was heard to give 
the signal, when the whole body of the Muslims feli upon 
the Persians, whose elephants, though they were in. front, 
did them no good; for the Arabs, who were on foot, struck 
these animals with their swords and turned them about. 
Among the Persians was a brave man named Khalid Ibn 
’Otbet, who marching out in front of the ranks called for 
some one to fight with him, and was soon met by ’Asim, a 
son of the Khalifeh *Omar,—on whom be peace! ’ Asim killed 
him; and another of the Persians named Kurret Ibn ’Asim, 
seeking to engage in single combat, and being met by ’Amra 
Ibn Ma’dy-Kerb, was likewise slain. Still another Persian 
then came out to offer combat, whose name was Ghilib ;, his 
dress was richly wrought with gold, and his belt of the same 
costly workmanship. ’Amra bbn Ma’dy-Kerb advanced. to 
meet him, and seizing him by his rich belt bore him off to 
his fellow-soldiers. Rustam now saw that something must 
be done, and ordered the elephants to be driven forward. 
These so frightened the horses of the Muslim cavalry, that 
one thousand riders dismounted and killed the elephants. 
Night coming on, however, the troops became scattered, and 
thus ended this battle, to which was given the name of “ the 
battle of Armath.” But the contest with the Persians was 
continued at Aghwath and Aghmas, 


The affair of Aghwath. 


On the day following the two armies met in. battle-array 
before a ~~ called Aghwath, and recommenced. fighting. 


ive, The battle-cry Allah akbar. 
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Many brave warriors went out upon the field from either side, 
and fought singly; and this was continued till night-fall. 
On the side of the Muslims many persons became martyrs. 
Sa’ad,—on whom be the Divine benediction !—sat with his 
wife at dinner, looking on, when the latter, witnessing the 
death of so many Muslims, exclaimed: “ Alas! Muthenna 
Ibn Harith, where art thou?” which displeased her hus- 
band, and he struck her in the face with his dagger, saying 
to himself: “'This woman knows, that the Muslims are fee- 
ble, and that is the reason she speaks so; but to-morrow I 
will mount my horse.” Many Muslims having fallen on that 
day, Rustam sent a man to the Persian king to tell him that 
there was hope of crushing the Arab host. The king con- 
sequently sent one named Bahram, with thirty thousand men, 
to join Rustam. When the news of this reinforcement 
reached Sa’ad, a very superior person, Ka’ka’a Ibn ’Amru by 
name, was seated before him, who addressing him said: 
‘It seems to me you will not be able to sit upon your horse 
to-morrow ; give, therefore, the command to me.” Sa’ad con- 
sented, and the soldiers remained quiet until morning. 


The affair of Aghmas. 


Sa’ad having entrusted the direction of the battle the fol- 
lowing day to Ka’ka’a, the latter, aware that Yezdejird had 
sent a reinforcement of twenty thousand men to Rustam, 
selected this same number from among the Arabs, and order- 
ed them to go a parasang off, towards Damascus, and remain 
there. “To-morrow,” said he to them, “when the two 
armies engage, display your banners, beat your drums, and 
come on; this will make the infidels believe that the Arabs 
have a reinforcement. If you fail to do so, I fear our troops. 
will be beaten to-morrow.” 

Now, at midnight, the men whom Ka’ka’a had selected, 
twenty thousand in number, left the city and marched off. 
At day-break the two armies met in battle, and Ka’ka’a going 
in front of his men said: “ Be not down-hearted, for aid will 
come to you also, to-day ;” and, sure enough, those twenty 
thousand men appeared soon afterwards, when he hastened 
to direct them to a position, and his troops cried the tekbir, 
greatly rejoiced. Rustam had ordered his elephants to be 
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placed in the van. So, while Ka’ka’a was yet in front of 
his troops, "Omar lbn Ma’dy-Kerb fell upon the elephants, 
and was soon lost to the eyes of the Muslims. The two 
armies now rushing together, the Persians were driven back, 
and ’Omar was observed on foot, his horse having been 
wounded, still fighting the enemy sword in hand. At the 
sight of the Muslims he became encouraged, and, as one of 
the Persian cavaliers happened to pass before him, he cut 
him down from his horse and sprang upon it. This person 
was a Persian of distinction, and was dressed in garments 
wrought with gold, with a golden belt around his waist. 
One of the Arabs, named ’Amir Ibn Ya’kit, cut off his head, 
and carried his golden belt to Sa’ad, by whom it was be- 
stowed upon him. The battle now became severe. The 
elephants of the Persians were pushed forward, and Ka’ka’a 
with five thousand men made an attack upon them with 
swords and arrows, and cut their proboscides, so that they 
turned about and ran away. Much as the Persians endeav- 
ored to bring them back, they failed, and the animals did 
not halt till they reached Medain. When Rustam saw the 
backs of the Persians turned, he feared they were beaten ; 
so, leaving his seat, he mounted his horse, and in an address 
to them urged them to take courage. Upon this they con- 
tinued fighting until night-fall, when he again collected them 
in battle-array, and said: “ Let us fight still from night till 
morning, and we may have success.” ‘The battle was thus 
renewed with vigor, and that night was called Leilet el- 
hedhr, or the night of delirium, because each one caught at 
the other’s beard. Never had either Persians or Arabs been 
in so severe a conflict before, and it continued until day-break. 
Six thousand of the Muslims had become martyrs, and Sa’ad, 
—on whom be the Divine peace !—thought that, if the battle 
was then arrested, the Persians could be defeated on the fol- 
lowing day. 


The death of Rustam, and the victory of Kddisiyah. , 


Aghmas had now been captured, but the two armies did 
not leave off fighting till it was the heat of the day, and a 
wind, blowing from the west towards Persia, prevented them 
from seeing each other. Rustam had his seat near the wa- 


ter’s edge, and around him stood a thousand camels, all 
laden with gold and silver. A tent had been pitched for his 
protection from: the heat, but the wind carried it into the 
water, after which he sat in the shade of the camels. The 
Muslims made booths for themselves. Now Hellal Ibn ’Al- 
kameh, approaching the camels, remarked the nature of their 
burthens, and cut the cords which bound one of them, caus- 
ing a package to fall upon Rustam’s head, which broke his 
back-bone. Rustam in the agonies of death threw himself 
into the water, but Hellal, seeimg who he was, caught him 
by the feet and drew him out ; then cutting off his head he 
stuck it on the point of a lance, and mounting upon the seat 
of the fallen commander cried out: “O all ye Arabs! see, 
I have slain Rustam!” on whieh they all cried the tekbir ; 
and when the Persian troops saw their leader’s head they 
fled. Hellal brought the head to Sa’ad, and requested him 
to give him whatever was-on the body; which having been 
granted, there were found on the body a shirt and trowsers 
richly wrought with gold, with a belt about the waist of 
the value of a thousand gold-pieces, also another belt, or- 
namented with jewels, worth seventy thousand dirhems of 
silver. Ka’ka’a pursued the flying Persians, and put the 
greater part of them to the sword, and returned. 

Sa’ad wrote a letter to the Khalifeh, to inform him of this 
victory, and sent it- with one-fifth of the booty. No victory 
like this had ever before been gained by the Muslims, for 
they took the spoil of one hundred thousand infidels. The 
people complained that Sa’ad Ibn Aba-Wakkas had never 
left his kioshk until the battle was over; on hearing which 
he assembled several of the old men, stript himself, and 
showed them a great number of boils on his reins; this was 
accepted by all as an apology. 

’Omar wrote to Sa’ad, commanding him to remain where 
he was, to collect the capitation-tax from the Persians, and 
to repose his soldiers; all which he did. ‘The Arab troops 
suffered greatly from a disease which broke out among them. 
Sa’ad remained there one year, dispensing justice and giving 
every one his due. He erected mosques every where, and 
established a regular capitation-tax to be paid by the subdued 
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The victory of Basrah. 


The Arabs use basrah for tash.* Basrah was a plain of 
white stone, on the banks of the Tigris, within the circuit of 
which were ten villages. It was jomed to Amman, where 
was a governor whose command extended to Ahwaz. When 
the Muslims had done to the Persians what has been related, 
and had destroyed so many of them, the Khalifeh was appre- 
hensive lest this governor should call for aid from Amman 
and Ahwaz; he therefore desired to send troops to those pla- 
ces, and to keep guards on the roads. So, having summoned 
’Orweh Ibn ’Otbeh, he said to him: “Since the Most High 
has given us victory, I wish to be master of the road be- 
tween Amman and Ahwaz, that no aid may reach the Persians 
from thence. You must therefore take soldiers and proceed 
thither, and build a town large enough for you and all the 
Muslims with you.” Tbn’Otbeh took one hundred and six- 
teen persons with him, and set off to go to the place pointed 
out by the Khalifeh; before reaching it, the number of his 
men amounted.to three hundred. On his arrival, having 
asked for information about the place, he was told that in the 
vicinity was a town called Ubulleh, with a population of four 
thousand, and a dihkaén who suffered no one without his per- 
mission to pass there for this place. Ibn ’Otbeh sent three 
persons to ask him to come to him, saying that he had a 
word for him. The dihkan went to see Ibn ’Otbeh ; but, as 
he approached him, perceiving so many people, he- stopped, 
and asked who with such a retinue had called him to speak 
with him. Then, despatching two hundred men, “Go,” said 
he to them, “tie their hands, and bring them to me.” Thus 
the two parties met and fought, and a great number of persons 
were killed. During the battle, the Arabs approached the 
dihkan, and beat him, and took him prisoner, and carried him 
to Ibn ’Otbeh, who, having invited the inhabitants of the ten 
villages to embrace islamism, received their assent, and they 
all became Muslims. Ibn *Otheh told them he wished to 
build a city there, to which they answered that there was 
no better place for the purpose. After this he remained 


* Tash is a Turkish word signifying “stone.” The word basrah in 
Arabic signifies ‘ whitish stone. 


some time, and built a city which he called Basrah. He 
then wrote a letter to the Khalifeh, informing him of what he 
had done ; and.the Khalifeh replied by directing him to leave 
some one in his place, and return to him with a few troo 
So Ibn ’Otbeh appointed a person to take his place, and 
parted. In that vicinity there was a strong hold, the ade 
of which had relations with the dihkan. n these heard 
of Ibn ’Otbeh’s departure, they formed the design of going 
to Basrah to destroy it, and to kill the person whom Ibn ’Otbeh 
had left in his place. Accordingly, two thousand men_went 
from the fortress, and marched against Basrah ; but the Kha- 
lifeh had a commissioner in Syria, collecting alms from the 
Muslims, who went to his relief, and attacking the two thou- 
sand men beat them, and wrote.an aceount of his proceed- 
ing to the Khalifeh. Ibn ’Otbeh also went to the Khalifeh, 
and related to him all that had occurred. The Khalifeh gave 
Ibn ’Otbeh a large sum for the house of refuge in Basrah, 
and directed him to return there, and complete what was yet 
unfinished. Ibn ’Otbeh set off from Medineh, but died on 
the way to his place of destination. News of his decease hav- 
ing reached the Khalifeh, he gave Basrah to Mughairah Ibn 
Shu’ beh, and it subsequently became a large place, and all 
the people round about went and made it their residence. 
Mughairah remained there as governor for some time, when 
at length the Khalifeh removed him, and appointed Abi Misa 
El-’Ashary to succeed him. 

The building of the city of Basrah occurred A. H. 14. 
_ The same year, the son of the Prince of the believers having 
drank some wine, his father punished him most severely. 
A. H. 15 a great many places were captured. 

The taking of Medéin, the capital of the Sasanide kingdom 
and the residence of Yezdejird. 

A. H. 15 the Khalifeh ‘Omar sent Sa’ad Ibn Abii Wak- 
kas with troops to Kafeh. At the beginning of the year of 
the Hijrah 16 he sent a letter to Sa’ad, saying: “ Your sol- 
diers have now rested, and the Most High requires that Mus- 
lims should go into all parts of the world. Now, however 
quiet may be the easy livers in the Persian cities, be not you 
at ease, but resolve to conquer them, and if the Most High 
gives you victory, remain.” Sa’ad therefore collected his 
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men, and set off with an army of twenty thousand. From 
many cities through which he passed people joined him, so 
that on his arrival before Medain his forces amounted to sixty 
thousand men. On Sa’ad’s reaching Anbar, intelligence of 
it was brought to Yezdejird, who assembled his army, and 
sought for a proper person to place at its head. No one ac- 
cepting the command, a council was held in which it was 
determined to leave Medain. “ Khorasin and Kerman are 
yours,” said one, “let us therefore depart, or we shall here 
be taken captive.” Although this advice appeared hasty 
and unwise to Yezdejird, he was unable to resist; so he 
made up his mind to go. Sa’ad had reached Shabét, one 
day’s journey from Medain, when Yezdejird collecting all his 
valuables put them upon beasts of burthen, and with his 
retinue, male and female, left Medain defenceless. No one 
cared for his property, but to save his life was the sole concern 
of évery one ; all took what they could with them, and leav- 
ing behind what they could not carry away, departed. Sa’ad 
on hearing of this forthwith sent Ka’ka’a Ibn ’Amrid to pursue 
the fugitives, who overtook them beyond Medain, slew all the 
soldiers he found among them, and secured all the spoil which 
he fell upon. 

Arriving at Medain, Sa’ad found it deserted, and beholding 
its beautiful dwellings, vineyards, and gardens, he repeated the 
following verses from the Kuran :* “ How many gardens, and 
fountains, and standing crops, and fine dwellings, and how 
much opulence in which they delighted, did they leave behind 
them! ‘Thus it was, and we caused others to inherit these 
things, neither did heaven and earth weep over them, nor were 
they regarded,” all which relates to Pharaoh when he pursued 
after the prophet Moses. The people who went with Moses 
numbered six hundred thousand, and Pharaoh’s troops seven 
hundred thousand ; whether more or not, God only knows. 
All the latter were drowned, and their women were left to the 
survivors. The verses of the Kuran mean that they left their 
gardens, their fountains, their fields, and many other sources 
of enjoyment, and fled, and that another people took posses- 
sion of their seats, and another race came in their room ; 


* Sirah xxiv, verses 24 and ff. 
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heaven and earth did not weep over them, and the destruc- 
tion of their glory and name became proverbial. It is said 
that, whenever a faithful Muslim dies, heaven and earth weep 
over him forty days. 

Sa’ad did not encamp in Medain, but went directly to the 

. This measured three hundred ’arshens in length, 

a hundred and twenty in width, and a hundred in height. 
In place of lime, polished stones were spread over its walls, 
and its portal was sustained by twelve columns, each a hun- 
dred ’arshens high. The building of this great palace was 
begun by Kobad Ibn Firdz, and his son Nashirwan finished 
it. In the center of it was a silver throne, from which this 
latter sovereign was wont to administer justice. Having sent 
troops in pursuit of the flying Yezdejird, Sa’ad performed his 
devotions in the hall of the deserted palace, making one 
salam, and eight prostrations, and between each two of these 
pronouncing the confession of faith. When his devotions 
were ended, he appointed ’Omar Ibn Mukry to take charge 
of the booty, and, in order to collect all the riches of the place 
for distribution among his soldiers, he caused criers to pro- 
claim, that whatever was found should be brought to that 
person. After this he examined the city, and saw so many 
houses in it that God only knows their number ; there were 
also innumerable objects of gold and silver, jewels, robes, 
armor, and beds. The Muslim soldiers set themselves to col- 
lecting all the valuables, and brought them to ’Omar Ibn 
Mukry. Ka’ka’a went as far as the bridge of Nahrowan, and 
brought in every thing he found. So much booty was taken 
that, after one-fifth had been sent to the Prince of the believ- 
ers, the remainder was divided among sixty thousand men, 
to each of whom twelve hundred dirhems of silver were al- 
lotted. In the portion assigned to the Khalifeh was a mule, 
captured by Ka’ka’a near the bridge of Nahrowan, on which 
was found a box containing a cloak of the Kesra, (so the 
Arabs call the Sasanide kings,) worked with pearls, and be- 
tween each two pearls a red ruby. In the same box there 
were also ten suits of garments, all wrought with gold, the 
crown and ring of the Kesra, a case for armor containing 
swords, the Kesra’s golden coat of mail, and acasque. There 
were found also some golden gum ammoniac, six coats of mail 
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set with onyx stones, nine other swords, a horse of gold bearing 
a saddle richly wrought with jewels, and a camel of gold with 
a young one in gold by her side. Among the many articles 
sent to the Whalifeh was a carpet, found in the store-room of 
the palace, of which the entire length was three hundred 
’arshens, and the breadth sixty ’arshens. This was called the 
zamistany, or winter-carpet, of the Kesra, who usually passed 
the winter in that place. Its border was worked with green 
emeralds, and all over it were precious stones of different 
sorts, so that it had all the colors inthe world. In a case for 
perfumes were found rose-water stands, and also camphor, 
musk, amber, and many other kinds of incense. When 
these valuables reached Medineh, the Prince of the believers 
ordered a mosque to be erected from the proceeds. The 
people of the city were surprised at the amount of wealth 
brought among them. ’Omar had it distributed, and by the 
tule he followed ’Aly received from him a bed which he 
sold for eight thousand dirhems of silver. All the world 
went from the West, from Yemen, and from Egypt, to the 
East, to purchase the costly stuffs captured from the Per- 
sians. The city of Medain was taken in the.month of Safar, 
A. H. 16. 


The taking of Hulwén and Jeliilé. 


Yezdejird now fled to Hulwan, and Sa’ad wrote to the 
Khalifeh for permission to follow him, but received for reply : 
“Go not yourself, but send others in your place; let your 
brother Hashim and Ka’ka’a Ibn ’Amra go forward with the 
first body of troops, while you remain in Medain ; and should 
they require aid, send it to them.” So Sa’ad sent Hashim with 
twelve thousand men, and made Ka’ka’a one of the foremost 
incommand. The former marched upon Jelila, a place near 
Hulwan, where he found the Persian troops assembled with 
Bahram at their head. Hashim waited six months, and then 
made battle with them, and gained the victory. He killed 
Bahram, and took much booty, of which he reserved one- 
fifth and had the remainder distributed, giving to each man 
ten thousand dirhems of silver. The taking of Jelila oc- 
curred in the month of Dhu-l-ka’deh, A. H. 16. 
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When the news of Bahram’s defeat and of the loss of his 
army reached Yezdejird, he fled from Hulwan to Rei, leaving 
his forces in charge of one named Habesh, with orders that, 
in case the Arabs should make an attack or Hulwan, he 
should endeavor to check them, and prevent their coming 
against him. Hashim having heard this informed Sa’ad of it, 
who ordered him to remain in Jelila, while Ka’ka’a should 
go to Hulwan. ‘This was done; when Habesh, hearing that 
Ka’ka’a was marching against him, collected all his forces, 
and proceeding as far as the town of Kasr attacked him. 
The army of Habesh was defeated, and he followed Yezde- 
jird in his flight. As to Ka’ka’a, he entered Hulwan, and 
writing to Hashim asked permission to continue on to Rei, 
which place lay behind Hulwan. “ Yezdejird is there,” said 
he, “‘and I wish to reach him before he can collect an army.” 
Hashim on his part wrote for instructions to Sa’ad, and Sa’ad 
laid the matter before the Khalifeh, together with the news of 
the taking of Hulw4n, and asked permission to march on to 
Hamadan, or to send troops there. *‘Omar did not grant his 
request, but replied: ‘“ Hulwan is at the extremity of ‘Irak. 
You have this year taken Sawad-’Irak ; that is enough, for 
the welfare of the believers is of more value than booty. 


The taking of Masizan and Shirwan. 


Not far from Hulwan there were two towns, one called 
Masizan, and the other Shirwan. While Yezdejird was in 
Hulwan, he sent one Hormuz with a few soldiers to the cas- 
tle of Masizan, and Sa’ad reported this to the Khalifeh, who 
directed that Dharrar Ibn Khattab should be sent against him. 
Sa’ad accordingly gave this person troops, and despatched him. 
Dharrar advanced, and Hormuz on hearing of his approach 
assembled all the troops of the towns just mentioned, to 
meet him. The two parties fought with each other for three 
days, at the end of which time Dharrar gained the victory, 
having killed some of the Persian soldiers, and taken some of 
them prisoners; so that both those places were captured, 
and the Muslims now held the whole country extending from 
the frontier of "Irak to the rear of Hulwan, and from Ker- 
man to the territory of Damascus. Moésul also becoming 
theirs, no single place was left untaken. ~ 
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The year of the Hijrah 16 had now expired. The air of 
Medain did not suit the Muslims; there were many flies and 
mosquitoes there, and all the troops fell ill. At the beginning 
of the year 17, Sa’ad wrote to the Khalifeh that the place was 
not agreeable to his soldiers, and that. they were ill; to 
which ’Omar replied: “The Arabs always require good air, 
a plain well-watered, and plenty of grass for their camels; 
therefore ask them to select a site, and encamp your soldiers 
upon it.” Sa’ad selected Kifeh, and so, leaving Medain, all 
removed thither, taking with them all the houses which were 
in Sawad. From thence he addressed letters to the princes 
of that vicinity, inviting them to come to him; and he as- 
signed them different spots where they should build, with- 
in limits which he marked out. He erected for himself a 
kioshk, or summer-dwelling, similar to that of the Kesra at 
Medain, and taking down the portal from the entrance of the 
Kesra’s palace he carried it to Kifeh, to be‘ put up for his own 
gateway. When accounts of this kioshk reached the Kha- 
lifeh, he was displeased, and sent Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh 
to Kuafeh, with orders to have wood piled up against Sa’ad’s 
kioshk, and fire set to it, so as to burn it down with all it 
contained. ‘Mention my name,” said he, ‘to Sa’ad, but 
say nothing more.” Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh set off for 
Kifeh, without any one’s knowing the object of his journey. 
He executed the commands of the Khalifeh, and having had 
wood piled up against the portal of the kioshk, set fire to it. 
Sa’ad on this came out of the kioshk, when a letter from the 
Khalifeh was put into his hands, in which he read as follows: 
“T am informed that you have ‘built a kioshk in imitation of 
the palace of the Kesra, and erected for its gateway the portal 
of the latter, with a view to placing door-keepers and guards 
before your dwelling, whose business it will be to prevent the 
free entrance of those who may have need of you, as was 
the custom of the Kesra himself. You have forsaken the 
way of the prophet,—on whom be peace and benediction !— 
and adopted the way of the Kesras, who quitted their palace 
only for their tomb. Your own proper dwelling did not 
content you; so I have sent Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh, that 
the public might not be alarmed at the appearance of the 
edifice you have erected. 'T'wo houses are enough for you, 
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one in which to reside, and the other, the treasury of the 
believers.” Sa’ad therefore said nothing to Muhammed Ibn 
Muslimeh, but offered him presents, which he however de- 
clined, returning to the Khalifeh as he came. Sa’ad removed 
to another quarter of the city where were two houses, and 
left the kioshk to decay ; in which condition it remained until 
Mu’awiyeh Ibn Sufyan sent Ziyad to ‘Irak, when Sa’ad 
rebuilt it, and made it into a house of refuge. It was in 
the year of the Hijrah 17 that Sa’ad established the first 
house of refuge in Kifeh. 

There was now no war in ’Irak, but hostilities had broken 
out at Hims in Rim, and the Greeks having attacked ’Obei- 
deh Ibn Jarrah, Hims was taken. The former event re- 
ceived the name of the first affair, ane the latter that of the 
last affair, of Hims. 


The Khalifeh goes into Syria; he takes some of the cities of 
Ahwaz. 


Be it known that ’Omar Ibn El-Khattab, before the year 
of the Hijrah 18, went into Syria, and also ‘took some of the 
cities of Ahwaz. Ahwé4z had a king named Hormuzan, whose 
ancestors were kings of Persia. It comprised seventy cities, 
over all of which this person was king. The sons of Hor- 
muzan also had permission to wear crowns on their heads, 
and, as they were of the blood royal, the Persians regarded 
them the same as their sovereign. Their crowns were 
smaller, however, than those of the kings. Hormuzan had 
been called by Yezdejird to take part in the conflict of Kadi- 
siyah ; from thence he fled, and returned to his own country. 

Ahwaz and Basrah were so near together that their extreme 
limits almost touched. It has been previously mentioned that 
Ibn ’Otbeh built the city of Basrah A. H. 14, and that, on 
his decease, Mughairah Ibn Shu’beh was appointed to be its 
governor. Ibn ’Otbeh had governed Basrah six months. We 
are also informed that the latter, after he had been two years 
at Basrah, began the attack upon Ahwaz. 

When 'Hormuzan was routed at Kadisiyah, he return- 
ed to his own kingdom, and remained there. The city of 
Ahwaz and the cities of the territory surrounding it, stood 
like a cluster of stars; and all were in the neighborhood of 
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Basrah, of which the inhabitants were Muslims. Now Hor- 
muzan made an expedition thither, whereupon Ibn ’Otbeh 
wrote to the Khalifeh Omar, who addressed a letter to Sa’ad, 
directing him to go to the aid of that governor. Sa’ad sent 
from Kufeh a thousand men, under Nu’man Ibn Mukry and 
’Abdallah Ibn Mes’ud; and Ibn ’Otbeh sent out Selman Ibn 
’Anin and Harmeleh Ibn Metrabeh, who were of the army of 
Basrah,and companions of the flight of the prophet. When 
the troops of Basrah and Kifeh had united, they marched in 
company among the cities of the territory of Ahwaz, with 
their faces set towardgy Ahwaz. Hormuzan was in a city 
called Nahrotira, where a number of Arabs were assembled, 
whose chief was Kuleib Ibn Wail. Their home was near to 
Ahwaz, and they disagreed with Hormuzan respecting their 
boundaries, for they dwelt between two frontiers. Selman 
arriving from Basrah asked the aid of these Arabs, which 
they promised to give, requesting him to attack Hormuzan 
on a.certain day, and to count upon their coming to his as- 
sistance. In the mean time Hormuzan prepared his troops, 
and made ready to fight. On the appointed day the Muslim 
force divided itself into two bodies, the troops of Kafeh un- 
der Selman taking one direction, and those of Basrah another, 
which afterwards met. Hormuzan began to take alarm. 
The fighting had continued one hour, when, Kuleib Ibn 
Wail coming up with his men, it became a very hot battle. 
Hormuzan was defeated, and the Muslims had the victory. 
They killed a great number of persons, and took many cap- 
tives and much booty. Hormuzan escaped, and took refuge 
in Sak El-Ahwaz, the proper royal residence, which had a 
strong fortress, and a river running through the midst of it, 
called the Dojeil, over which there was a good bridge. This 
bridge was fortified by Hormuzan. Of the great booty ta- 
ken by the Muslims they sent one fifth to the Khalifeh, with 
the news of their victory, under the charge of twelve of the 
most prominent inhabitants of Basrah. Ahnef Ibn Kais went 
also. This person was a slave, but nevertheless the shetkh 
of the tribe of Temim, and Kuleib Ibn Wail, who had gone 
to the aid of the Muslims during the battle, accompanied 
him. They were well received by the Khalifeh, who was 
much rejoiced on being informed of the success of his arms, 
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and bade them speak their minds. Ahnef Ibn Kais said: 
“The duty of envoys and ambassadors, when in the presence 
of a sovereign, depends upon the interests of that sovereign 
and of his people; but we need not take this duty upon’ our- 
selves, for your care extends over all Muslims, you neglect 
none ; it remains, therefore, for us only to speak of what con- 
cerns us personally.” The Khalifeh was much pleased with 
these words, and granted Ahnef and his companions all they 
desired, either for themselves or for their people. He wrote 
a letter to Ibn ’Otbeh, in which he directed him to heed the 
words of that slave, to act according to his recommendations, 
and to do him justice. He also granted a request of one of 
the envoys. 

Having dismissed these envoys, the Khalifeh sent more 
troops under the charge of Harkis Ibn Zuhair, who had been 
one of the friends of the blessed prophet, directing him not 
to return till the whole of Ahwaz was conquered. This 
person presented himself before Ibn ’Otbeh, who sent him to 
the gates of Ahwaz. When Hormuzan heard that troops 
had arrived there, he went out of his fortress to fight with 
them. 'The Muslims sent him a message, asking whether 
he would pass over the river to them, or whether they should 
pass over to him. ‘To this he replied that they might cross, 
and they all did so forthwith. Ibn ’Otbeh had placed Harkis 
over this force, and confided the battle to him; who, having 
crossed the river, came face to face with Hormuzan. The bat- 
tle now began with great vigor, so much so that in all Ahwaz 
there never had been such a battle before. Hormuzan fled 
to a city of Ahwaz called Ram; the Muslim troops under 
Harkis entered Sak El-Ahwaz, and Harkis despatched, with 
a large force, an individual named Hirr Ibn Mu’awiyeh, who 
had come with him from Mekkeh, in pursuit of the king. 
The Khalifeh commanded Sa’ad to send soldiers to this per- 
son’s aid, which he did. At the time when Hormuzan saw 
himself thus surrounded by hostile troops, only four of the 
citiés of Ahwaz remained in his possession, namely, Ram, 
where he then was, Toster, Sis, and Jend, the others having 
been taken by the Muslims, of all which Sak El-Ahwaz was 
the largest. Consequently he was much weakened, and sent 
to Hirr Ibn Mu’awiyeh and Harkis Ibn Zuhair to sue for 


peace, stipulating that Ahwaz should be-his, | Harkis sub- 
mitted. his answer te Ibn ’Otbeh, who directed him to make 
peace, on cendition, however, that the Muslims should retain 
the cities then in their possession, while those. which:.Hor- 
muzan still held should remain his, Sak, El-Ahwaz ‘thus 
falling into.the hands of the Muslims. Hormuzan having 
acceded to this proposition, peace was. concluded, and, he 
remained in Ram, while Harkis oceupied Sak. El-Ahwaz, 
The latter place commanded the whole of Ahwaz. But.on 
the frontiers of the territory was a town which it was higher 
dignity to hold, than to have the command of Ahwaz. itself. 
All the country about this town was under the charge of - 
Arab, who still paid-allegiance to Yezdejird. : 

Yezdejird was now at Rei.. When Harkis made peace in 
Ahwaz, he wrote to the Khalifeh for permission to go-with 
troops against that place ;. but the Khalifeh replied: ‘Ret is 
of no value:; it is sufficient to have Ahwaz... Send not the 
troops far away from me, where I can not hear from them; 
nor they from me; then I can-reach: them with reinforce- 
ments.” ..'The~ Muslims: spread themselves from 
Basrah to. Ahwaz, and from ’Irak to Halwan. The Khalifeh 
would not allow his forces to go beyond Adarvelcs and caro 


expedition of the Muslims from Babrein to Pars. 


Khalifeh’’Omar had in Bahreih:a ‘governor 
?Ala El-Hadhramy, who had been sent there by the prophet, 
—on whom be peace !—-and was not removed by the Kha- 
lifeh Aba Bekr Es-Siddik. During the hostilities at Kadi- 
siyah, Omar wrote him a letter, directing him to go to Sa’ad 
Ibn Aba Wakkaés, fronr which service -he begged to be 
excused ; and the Khalifeh excused him. When ’Alésaw 
the great conquests of Sa’ad, extending even’ as: far’ as 
Hulwin, and the success of the troops of Basrah in Ahwaz, 
he became desirous of engaging in holy warfare, and to cap- 
ture some place. Now between Bahrein and Fars there'is a 
sea; so; embarking his forces, without having obtained the 
permission of the Khalifeh, he crossed over to Fars, to a city 
called Istakhr, an expedition to which the Khalifeh: would 
not have given of the 
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sea, beside that the prophet himself had never made any 
expedition over seas, nor Abi Bekr, nor any of the friends of 
the prophet. ’Omar, hearing of ’Ala’s expedition across the 
sea, was greatly displeased. 
~ There was then a king in Istakhr named Mazid, who, 
when ’Ala reached his city, collected his forces, and op 
him. ‘The Muslims, however, were victorious, and killed a 
t number of the infidels, and among the rest Mazid. At 
that time Shahrek resided in Shiraz ; he, on hearing of this af- 
fair, gathered together the forces of Fars, and marched against 
?Ala, who knowing that his soldiers could not withstand the 
attack returned to his vessels, but was unable to embark his 
men, on account of the waves, and saw all the vessels de- 
stroyed upon the rocks. The Muslims became greatly alarm- 
ed, and set off on foot by the way of Ahwaz, in the expecta- 
tion of reaching Basrah. But Shahrek, being informed of this, 
sent soldiers upon the Ahwaz road, and cut off their retreat. 
The Muslims were five thousand in number, and in conse- 
quence of what had happened could now neither return home 
by sea, nor reach Ahwaz. ‘The forces of Shahrek were with- 
out number, and the Muslims were reduced to despair; when, 
news of their situation having unexpectedly reached the 
Khalifeh, he wrote to Ibn ’Otbeh how ’Ala, without any au- 
thority had crossed over to Fars with the Bahrein troops, had 
taken Istakhr, and was now surrounded by enemies. “ Send 
men,” said he, “to his aid into Fars from Basrah, by the 
way of Ahwaz, and relieve the Muslims. It matters not, if 
we can not now take F'ars.” He also wrote to ’Alain these 
words: “The Most High has appointed Princes that others 
may submit to their orders, and not undertake any thi 
without their permission. Insubordination is wicked, pa 
no good comes from repentance. You, not having con- 
sulted my wishes, have placed the troops of Bahrein at the 
mercy of their enemies, On this account have I ordered 
troops to go from Basrah to your relief. Endeavor to save 
your men ; go not to Bahrein, but proceed directly to Sa’ad 
Ibn Aba: Wakkas. Had I known of a nobler service than 
that under Sa’ad, I would have given it to you.” 
When Ibn ’Otbeh had read the Khalifeh’s letter, he ordered 
five thousand of the troops of Basrah to. pass, by the way of 


Ahwaz, into Fars, and to reach the place where the army 
of Shahrek was posted. This was ‘a place called be- 
tween Fars and Ahwaz. The two armiesmet. The troops 
of the Khalifeh drove those of Shahrek from the road they 
had occupied, and having relieved the forces of ’Alé El-Hadh- 
ramy in Istakhr, these joined them. Aba Sebrah Ibn Adhem 
presented the Khalifeh’s letter to ’’Ala, who accordingly con- 
ducted his men, by the way of Ahw4z, to Basrah. Ibn ’Otbeh 
placed ’Ala under the orders of Sa’ad, and sent back the sol- 
diers of Bahrein to their own country; and those of them who 
belonged to Arab tribes went each man among his own people. 

Ibn ’Otbeh himself remained in Basrah, and Hormuzan 
was still in the territory of Ahwaz. Ibn ’Otbeh now asked 
permission of the Khalifeh to perform the pilgrimage; which 
being granted, he made Abia Sebrah governor of Basrah, 
and departed for the Hijéz. On his return he reached Betn- 
Nakhleh, and there died. The Khalifeh allowed the per- 
son whom he had left in his place to fill it for a year, after 
which he appointed Mughairah Ibn Shu’beh to that station, 
who in his turn, being succeeded by Abi 
went back to the Khalifeh.. 


The taking of the rest of the cities of Ahwaz, and con- 
version of Hormuzén toislamism. 


When Yezdejird heard the news from Ahwéz, and how 
the troops of Bahrein had come and gone, and also the news 
from Fars, he sent a message to the people of this province, 
from Rei, saying: “You have shown contempt for your 
own religion, and have facilitated the operations of the Arabs, 
by letting them take Medain, Sawad-’Irak and Hulwan, 
and go into Ahwaz. You have not aided Hormuzén; on 
this account he was helpless, and made peace, retaining only 
half of Ahwaz. Moreover, the Arab troops came agaitist 
you, and returned unharmed. It is therefore incumbent 
upon you now to join with Hormuzan, and aid him ‘to 
keep Ahwaz.” He also wrote after the same manner to 
Hormuzan, who on the receipt of the letter was greatly 
rejoiced, and went to Fars. ‘The intelligenee was now 
communicated to the Khalifeh Omar, that Hormuzan had 
formed a union with the troops of Fars, thus violating his 
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faith. *Omar' sent directions:to Abi to march -his 
forces.out of Basrah, and to send them to Abi Sebrah, to 
fight against Hormuzin and take the est of the cities of 
Ahwaz. “Drive: Hormuzan from thence,” was the order 
of the Khalifeh, “that the troops of Fars may cease to be 
eager to contend with us.” When Abd Misa had read this 
letter, he forthwith led his forces out of Basrah, and sent 
them to Ahwaz. ’*Omar wrote also to Sa’ad, directing him 
to send troops from ’[rak, to unite with those from Basrah, 
and thus attack Hormuzan in one body. Sa’ad did as he 
was directed. Nu’man Ibn Mukry also sent soldiers from 
Kifeh to Ahwaz, for the same purpose. *Omar, by letter, 
gave the command of the united forces of Basrah and Kifeh 
to Abi Sebrah, and ordered him to attack Ahwaz. Abi 
Sebrah, on his way to Ahwaz, awaited Hormuzan at Ram, 
and the latter thought that Abi Sebrah’s troops were those 
which he expected to come to his own aid; for he had writ- 
ted to Fars for a reinforcement, and it had been sent off; but 
had ‘proceeded only as far as the city of Toster, and there 
encamped, for its fortress was stronger than that of Ram- 
Hormuz. Hormuzan, having ascertained that: the troops 
approaching were Muslims, left Ram-Hormuz, abandoned 
its fortress, and betaking himself to Toster joined the troops 
from Firs. Sebrah then took possession of the for- 
tress of Ram-Hormuz, and; putting some soldiers into it 
marched against Toster. He next wrote to the Khalifeh 
*Omar, that no aid had been sent to Hormuzan from Fars, 
and requesting that. he himself might be reinforced. So 
*Omar directed Abi Misa to go with a reinforcement from 
Basrah to Aba Sebrah, and wrote: ‘‘ We have given to him 
the command of the troops ; be ye therefore obedient to him, 
for he is a man of experience, and knows well the usages of 
battle.” 

Aba Misa did as he was directed, and marched with his 
troops to Ahwaz, the fortress of which they besieged during 
six months, fighting eighty days before it. Many men on both 
sides were slain, and the force on each side became. much 
enfeebled. Now, among the Muslims was a man who had 
been a companion and friend.of the prophet;—on whom be 
peace |—-whose name was Bari Ibn Malik, brother of Anes 
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Ibn Malik, whose prayers were acceptable, and of whom the 
prophet said: “'There are many persons whose hair is mat- 
ted, whose color is a mixture of salt and earth, whose form 
is crooked and awry ; no one recognizes these persons, but if 
they swear by the All-Just, He will not make them out liars. 
One of these is Bara Ibn Malik.” ’Omar, it is related, wrote 
a letter ordering that the command of the:army should be 
given to this person. ‘ For,” said he, “he is indifferent.to 
life or death, and always presses forward, and every army in 
which he serves is sure to be victorious.” So all the troops 
gathered around Bara, exclaiming: ‘‘O Bara! the most re- 
vered prophet has declared so and so of you; come, over- 
throw these infidels ; swear that it:shall be done, and the Most 
High will favorus.” Accordingly, Bara swore to the discom- 
fiture of the infidels, their flight, and his own martyrdom. 
On the following day, the fighting recommenced, and in 
the heat of the battle a missile struck Bara, and made him a 
martyr. It wasshot by Hormuzian. Then the whole army 
was confident of victory, for, as one part of Bara’s oath had 
been verified, the other also would certainly be fulfilled. 
Soon afterwards an individual came to Abi Sebrah, and said: 
“Spare me, and I will show you a way to enter this for- 
tress.” His request being granted, the man continued: 
“Under the castle is a conduit to bring water into it ; let one 
hundred men be ready there at night-fall, when I will come 
out, and lead them through it into the fortress.” Aba Sebrah 
had the desired number in readiness, while the rest of. his 
army remained before the gateway. The time having come, 
the man went out, and led the soldiers into the conduit. He 
himself went first, and they followed, till they came quite 
into the fortress; when they opened its gates, and admitted 
their companions. Within the fortress was a strong tower 
where Hormuzan slept each night with a thousand men 
about him, who every morning, fastening well the entrance, 
returned to the main body of the army. From this tower 
Hormuzan saw Abi Sebrah’s men enter the fortress, while 
he and those with him. were in safety. The Muslims 
took possession of the surrounding part of the fortress, and 
then halted; and Abdi Sebrah, seeing Hormuzan in the 
tower, addressed his men thus: ‘'O friends! this fortress 
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is all that remains for us to take, in order to com our 
work.” At this moment, Hormuzin’s head suddenly ap- 
ed above the ramparts, and addressing himself to Aba 
ebrah he said: “‘O Abd Sebrah! you have done your 
work, thus far, not without trouble ; but, since the time when 
Shaptér-Shah entered this tower, no other has ever been able 
to take it, and no one can take itnow. I have with mea 
thousand archers whose arrows never fall to the ground; 
each one has a thousand arrows, and I shall cause devasta- 
tion before they are expended. For every arrow a man 
shall expire, except that there is not that number of Muslims. 
Since therefore I have people enough with me to oppose to 
so many. thousands, and to preserve me against them, what 
have I to fear from you?” ‘To this Aba Sebrah replied: 
“What does your heart desire, what shall we do?” + Hormu- 
zan answered: “ Let me leave this fortress with the Khalifeh 
*Omar’s permission, not your’s. Send me to the Khalifeh, 
and let him do with me as he pleases.”” Abi Sebrah agreed 
to this, and peace was coucluded between them on the terms 
demanded. Hormuzan then left the fortress, and a letter 
was written to the Khalifeh, to the effect above mentioned, 
to which a reply was returned to Abi Sebrah, directing that 
Hormuzan should be sent to him, that Abi Masa should be 
sent with troops to Basrah, and that he himself should re- 
main in Ahwaz, till a governor should be placed in each of 
its cities; after which he should return to ’Irak with his 
forces. Abi Sebrah,—on whom be the Divine benediction ! 
—did all that the Khalifeh commanded, and confided Hor- 
muzan to Abi Misa, to be sent on from Basrah to Medineh. 
In due time, Hormuzan, in customary state, and richly 
apparelled, reached Basrah, and Aba Masa sent him on be- 
yond, under the charge of Anes Ibn Malik and Ahnef Ibn 
Kais. On their arrival at Medineh, before entering the city, 
Hormuzan asked if they were taking him before the Khalifeh, 
the Arab king, adding: ‘“‘Though he is the Arab king, I ama 
Persian king ; and though I am a prisoner, you have no control 
over me, nor any right to direct me, for that is for the Kha- 
lifeh alone ; leave me therefore to present myself before him 
in my accustomed royal state and attire.’ They hav- 
ing answered that he should do as he pleased, he ordered 
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his costly dress, wrought with gold, to be brought to hini, 
and putting this on, with a crown on his head, and a jew- 
elled belt around his waist, he entered the city of Medineh. 
The inhabitants went out to see him pass by, and were as- 
tonished at his luxury. On reaching ’Omar’s door, they did 
not find him at home, and inquiring after him were told that 
he had gone to the mosque; there, having followed him, 
they found his cloak hanging against the wall, his cane 
under his head, and him asleep. ‘The Khalifeh wore, at the 
time, a shirt with many patches. Anes and Ahnef seated 
themselves at a respectful distance from him, and Hormuzan 
also took a seat till the Khalifeh should awake. Hormu- 
zan, pointing to the Khalifeh, asked who that was, and Anes 
having replied that it was the Prince of the believers, he said: 
“Ts he indeed the Arab king, and does he go to the mosque 
in this style?” to which they answered in the affirmative, 
and added: “He comes and goes and sleeps alone.” Hor- 
muzan then inquired: ‘‘ Does not he who administers justice 
to so many people, require messengers about him? and how 
can he lie down here in safety? and are these really his on 
clothes?” Again the answer was in the affirmative, | 
Hormuzan rejoined: ‘This is the condition of a prophet 
alone, and not that of a king;” but Anes replied: “He ‘is 
not a prophet, yet he acts like one.” 

The Khalifeh now awoke from his repose, and sitting 
erect saw Anes and Ahnef before him, who saluted him. 
Returning their salutation he asked what news they brought, 
and his eye falling on Hormuzan with his jewelled crown 
and attire of gold, he inquired who that was, thus richly ap- 
parelled. They informed him that it was Hormuzan, king 
of Ahwaz. ’Omar then rubbed his eyes, and turned his head 
away, exclaiming: ‘Take the infidel’s riches away out of 
this place, and put on him the riches of islamism.’”’ So they 
took off Hormuzan’s dress, and put on him a simple stuff 
shirt, and then brought him again before the Khalifeh. 
*Omar next gave directions that some one should be sought 
for who could speak his language, and Mughairah Ibn 
Shu’beh was brought before him. The Khalifeh having 
commanded Mughairah to tell Hormuzan to speak for him- 
self, he said: “Shall I speak the words of the dead, or of 
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living.” Hormuzan then said: “ Your words have saved 
me from death, and you can not now kill me.” [The Kha- 
lifeh inquired what he meant, and Hormuzan replied: “It 
is because you told me to speak the words of the living ;’ 
upon which the Khalifeh exclaimed: ‘God preserve me! 
my words were nought ; I meant you should speak in the 
manner in which the living speak, and not that I should not 
t you to death. You can not deceive me, and shall I 
let live the man who killed Bara Ibn Malik?” From these 
words Hormuzan understood that the Khalifeh intended to 
put him to death; so, addressing him he said: “I have ex- 
_ perienced kindness and justice at your hands. I am thirsty, 
t me not to death thirsty; order a vessel of water to be 
rought for me to drink, and after that do as you please.” 
’Omar exclaimed; respite him; bring him some water.’ 
This having been brought, Hormuzan addressed the Kha- 
lifeh thus: ‘Did you say, you would not kill me till I had 
drank this water?’ The Khalifeh answered him in the 
affirmative, when he immediately poured the water upon 
the ground, and said: “Now you can not put me to death 
at all.’ ’Omar asked him the reason, to which Hormuzan 
replied: ‘‘ Because you promised not to kill me until I had 
drank this water. I have poured it upon the ground; and 
from thence it can not again be gathered for me to drink, in 
order that you may afterwards put me to death.” Anes Ibn 
Malik then exclaimed: ‘“ He has spoken truly, O Prince of 
the believers!” Bat ’Omar said: “ Your cunning will do 
you no good, for I must put you to death,” then, on Hormu- 
zan’s asking what might save him, he said: ‘‘ Nothing but 
to embrace islamism, and say: There is no God but Allah, 
and Muhammed is the prophet of Allah.” Hormuzan aeced- 
ing to this at once became a Muslim. t 
The Khalifeh was much pleased with Hormuzain’s con- 
version ; he gave him whatever he asked for and presented 
him all the money he had by him. After this Hormuzan 
always resided at Medineh. eM 
Ahwaz was conquered A, H. 19. There was at that 
time a man in Medineh, a learned jurisconsult, and de- 
voutly submissive to the Divine decrees, who. had: seen 
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the prophet, and studied the science of jurisprudence under 
Abi Bekr, whose name was Shuraih Ibn Harith. Too this 
person ’Omar gave the government of Kifeh and ’Irak, and 
he was sent by the Khalifeh'to take command in that city. 
Before him there had been another person at Kifeh named 
Ka’ab Ibn Sir El-Azdy, whom ’Omar dismissed for the pur- 
pose of appointing the other in his room. 

Now began the year of the Hijrah 20, and the Khalifeh 
wrote to ’Amri Ibn El-’As to leave Syria and commence the 
reduction of Cairo and Alexandria, which he did. 


The taking of Nehéwend. 


When the Khalifeh "Omar dismissed Sa’ad from the gov- 
ernment of Kifeh, and appointed ’Abdallah Ibn Ghatfan, 
a friend of the prophet-—on whom be peace !—and one of 
his defenders, to be lieutenant of Kifeh and ’Irak, news 
was carried to Yezdejird, that the person who took Kadi- 
siyah, and killed Rustam, and by whom he himself was 
driven out of Medain, had been removed from the chief com- 
mand of the troops by the Arab king. Yezdejird was in 
Rei when this intelligence reached him. It roused him to 
make another effort against the Khalifeh. He therefore 
sent letters, with reference to this object, to Isfahan, Fars, 
Khorasan, and even to the borders of Turkistén, in which 
he wrote: “The events of this world are inconstant and 
fluctuating; now kings are elevated, and now they are 
brought down ; and the affairs of religion also now prosper, 
and now decline. I have established myself at Rei, and 
until this time have patiently submitted to my lot. But the 
Arab king has now become much enfeebled, and this is 
therefore the time to unite, to attack him, and to take re- 
venge for his deeds. Let your purpose be good, and vic- 
tory shall descend upon you from above, according to the 
strength of your good intentions.” He also asked for troops 
from every city of all Khorasan, from Nishapér and Balkh, 
from Fars, from Isfahén, and from Koéhistén and Azerbi- 
jan; and all Persia responded favorably to his call. Each 
city assembled from ten to twenty thousand men, and sent 
them off. But Yezdejird had no longer any person of tal- 
ent and capacity near him, whom he could appoint to the 
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command of his army; for all such had fallen in battle. 
One only of his brave men, named Firizan, who was also 
called Dhu-l-Hajib, remained, and, though he was aged, all 
Persia looked to him for aid. So it was told to Yezdejird, 
that there was no one left, capable of commanding his army, 
but Firdzan ; to which he said, that, as Firdzan was an old 
and infirm man, it would be impossible to bring him from 
Nehawend, and that it would be better for the army to march 
to him. He consequently wrote to all his troops to proceed 
to Firdzan at Nehawend, and one hundred and fifty thousand 
men obeyed the summons, and assembled there. 

When ’Abdallah Ibn Ghatfan was informed of what had 
occurred, he wrote to the Khalifeh, and sent his letter by 
Karib Ibn Zafar, saying: “So large a body of men has 
assembled at Nehawend, that never before have the Persians 
presented such a formidable array. If the opportunity offers, 
they will go to Hulwan ; and should they succeed in reach- 
ing "Irak, the position of the Muslims would become hazard- 
ous. It seems therefore advisable for the Muslims to make 
an effort to pass behind Hulwan, and fight them there.” 
When ’Omar had read this letter, he remained for some 
minutes absorbed in reflection; then, on inquiring of the 
messenger what his name was, he was told it was Karib ; 
“Whose son art thou?” added the Khalifeh; the man re- 
plied: “I am the son of Zafar,” on which the Khalifeh 
exclaimed: “ Zafar Karib,” or “victory is nigh.” He then 
assembled the believers at the mosque of Medineh, and read 
to them the letter which he had just received. They all 
listened to it attentively, and he went on to say: “I hope 
this is the last time the Persians will ever assemble to attack 
us. Ifyou disperse them only this once, they can never 
unite again; but if you are unable to disperse them, they 
can not be destroyed. I desire to go with the army myself; 
what do you wish me to do? Should I not go, these Arabs 
will not.” The friends of the prophet approved of his going; 
but, while some recommended it, others objected. ’*Othman 
said: “O Prince of the believers! forget not that the Most 
High has elevated the Muslims by your hand, lest, if you 
forget, he should humble them, withhold from them victory, 

weaken the power of their arms. You have many 
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troops in every city. Assemble your troops from Syria, 
Basrah, Yemen, and all other places; then go to Kiafeh, and 
collect your troops there also; remain yourself either at Me- 
dain, Kafeh, or Hulwan, and send your troops against the 
enemy. Be in the rear, that, if aid becomes needful, you may 
render it ; or, if your army gains the victory, you will be near 
at hand to hear of it. If the Muslims retreat, they will all 
gather around you, and when they see you, let the number 
of their enemies be what it may, your presence will make it 
seem small to them.” ’Aly Ibn Aba Talib also addressed 
the Khalifeh thus: “O Prince of the believers! it is not 
well for you to go in person. If you should lead the troops 
of Syria away from there, the people of the Desert will go 
and take possession of Syria; and should you leave Medi- 
neh, the Desert-Arabs will come and devastate this city ; so 
your troubles would be multiplied. Were it not better for 
you to let the troops of Syria and. Yemen remain where 
they are, and to send word to the army of Basrah, that, 
while one third of it stays there to protect that place and 
Ahwaz, the remainder must march out to battle? Appoint 
a courageous and manly person to be their commander, that 
they may fight effectively. Should these Persians hear of 
your leaving this place, every man who has not already gone 
forth to battle, would then go, and every man who would 
not otherwise fight at all, seeing you, would behave himself 
with credit; for one would say to another: This is the 
Prince of the Arabs; let us therefore exert ourselves to get 
rid of him, and then the Arabs can not long resist us.” The 
Khalifeh was surprised at this opposition, and said: “ Let us 
take the abvice of Abbas Ibn ’Abd El-Muttalib; a blessing 
is on his counsel, and no one of the Koreish can give so good 
counsel as he.” So they went to ’Abbas, and on their ask- 
ing his opinion he said: “ It is best for you to remain where 
you are, and to send your troops.” The Khalifeh consenting 
inquired who should be appointed to command the army ; 
’Abbas answered: “O Prince of the believers! you per- 
fectly well know the soldiers of ’Irak.” To this "Omar 
replied: “‘ My heart inclines towards Nu’man Ibn Mukry.” 
’Abbas Ibn ’Abd El-Muttalib exclaimed: “You have well 
spoken, he is a good person!” Accordingly, ‘Omar assem- 


bled the troops of Medineh, and wrote to Nu’man Ibn Mukry 
in Ahwaz, where he had been ever since Sa’ad sent him 
thither from ’Irak, and in his letter directed him to go to 
Nehawend with the army. “I have written also,” said he, 
“to Abi Masa El-’Ashary, to give you as many soldiers as 
he can spare from Basrah and Ahwaz; the troops of Medineh 
will likewise be sent to you; and I have made you com- 
mander in chief over all.” ‘This letter he gave in charge 
to his own son ’Abdallah, whom he sent off with five thou- 
sand men from among the companions of the prophet’s flight 
and his defenders. He also sent Mughairah, and Saib Ibn 
Akra’a, who was a freedman of the tribe of Thakif, and a 
good accountant, to attend the army for the purpose of divid- 
ing the booty, in the event of success. 

Now these troops left Medineh, and ’Omar wrote to Aba 
Misa to reserve one company out of three of the troops of 
Ahwaz and Basrah, and to give up the other two to Nu’man, 
which accordingly went from Basrah to Ahwaz. Abia Misa 
sent him a thousand men, and now Nu’man proceeded to 
Kaifeh, where ’Abdallah Ibn Ghatfan gave him five thousand 
more. All the friends of the prophet,—on whom be peace 
and benediction !—all the chief men of the Arabs, and the 
bravest, such as Hadhifeh Ibn El-Ma’ny, Jarir Ibn Abdallah, 
’Amrai Ibn Ma’dy-Kerb, Talhah Ibn Khalid, and similar 
men, together with Abdallah Ibn ’Omar, joined him with 
five. thousand. Now when Nu’man had already set off 
with his united forces, he was joined by ten thousand 
men from Sawad, from Hulwan, from among the Arabs, 
and tributaries. On their arrival at Hulwan, seeing no 
signs of the enemy, they passed behind that place, and 
came first to Merj, and then to Tar. The Persian troops 
were in Nehawend, when, hearing of the approach of the 
Arab forces, they decided that a battle should take place 
there. One hundred thousand men were assembled, and en- 
camped before the town of Hesk. Nu’man had his encamp- 
ment twenty-five parasangs distant from Nehawend, at Tir, 
and supposing the Persian forces to be marching against him 
he was suddenly informed of their being encamped at Hesk. 
So he left Tar with thirty thousand men, and proceedingyto 
Nehawend pitched his tent before it, and wrote an account 
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of his movements to the Khalifeh. There he remained two 
whole months without being attacked by the Persians, and 
without attacking them; which was discouraging to the 
Muslims, and troubled the Khalifeh, because he daily ex- 
pected some news of the operations of his army. 

In this state of things, a man of the tribe of Asad, whose 
name was Jarrah Ibn Sinan, came from Kifeh, with three 
others, to complain to the Khalifeh against Sa’ad, saying : 
“‘ He oppresses us at Kifeh, and has violently deprived us of 
what is ours, and his division of spoil among the Muslims 
has not been equitable.” ’Omar’s mind was much occupied 
with his army, and he replied to the man and his companions : 
“You come at a time when my heart is much troubled ; 
could you not wait till this is past? It has been assured 
me that you come only for revenge. True, I am in 
trouble, yet I will have your charges verified.” Now he 
had appointed Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh El-Ansary to be 
superintendent of the receivers of the fisc, and whoever com- 
plained against one of them was sent to this person, by whom 
the matter was examined, and laid before the Khalifeh, who 
acted according to the circumstances. The Khalifeh, there- 
fore, sent these persons to Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh, at Ki- 
feh, for the purpose of having their charges against Sa’ad in- 
vestigated, Sa’ad also was sent with them, and Muhammed 
led him from mosque to mosque, and from one place to an- 
other, inquiring into his conduct, in order to do justice. 
All those of whom Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh made inqui- 
ries, replied that they had never seen any thing wrong in his 
conduct, and that no one could so well discharge the duties 
of his office as he. The friends of Jarrah said nothing ; but 
one day Muhammed and Sa’ad came to a mosque called the 
mosque of the tribe of Kais, and this people were inquired 
of, but they remained silent ; on which Muhammed Ibn Mus- 
limeh exclaimed: “O people! your silence leaves me in 
suspense; if you know aught of him, either good or evil, 
I pray you speak it out.” When Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh 
had said this, the sheikh of the tribe, whose name was Asa- 
meh, replied: ‘Since you ask it, I will speak plainly and 
truly. He does not deal with the people justly, and does not 
divide the booty fairly ; nor does he march to the holy war, 
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but he dallies, and assumes the grandeur of a Khalifeh.” On 
these words being uttered, Sa’ad turned his face away from 
the speaker, and cried out: “O God! this man has spoken 
falsely ; deprive him, I pray thee, of his eyes, but not of his 
tongue, that it may be ascertained who he is.” When Mu- 
hammed Ibn Muslimeh had finished his inquiries, and was 
about to depart, to go directly to Medineh, both the eyes of 
Asameh became blind, which being known to Muhammed 
Ibn Muslimeh assured him that Sa’ad’s prayer had been an- 
swered. Sa’ad offered also a prayer for evil to befall Jarrah, 
who had gone to Medineh to complain against him. “O 
God!” said he, “punish him with death, but let him not 
become a martyr in holy warfare.” Some days afterwards 
this person died by the sword, and his comrades were killed 
with stones, or by fire, or died some such death, all without 
being martyrs. When Muhammed Ibn Muslimeh and Sa’ad 
reached Medineh, they made known what had happened to 
Jarrah’s company, and to Asameh, and the Khalifeh said: 
‘“‘T knew that they lied.” Upon this, Sa’ad exclaimed : “‘O 
Prince of the believers! I was the first who shed the blood of 
the infidels ; I am the person to whom, in the first holy war 
of the prophet,—on whom be peace !—he confided his fami- 
ly, saying: I intrust my family to you, O Sa’ad! who are 
father and mother to me ; and this he never said tg any other 
rson.” But let us return to our narrative. 

Nu’man Ibn Mukry remained a long while before the gates 
of Nehawend ; so F'irizan sent men to him, saying : “‘ Depute 
a person to come to me, with whom I may hold a conference.” 
Nu’man sent to him Mughairah Ibn Shu’beh ; on whose en- 
trance into the town of Hesk, Firdzan assembled his council, 
arrayed himself in a rich dress, wrought with gold, put a 
crown on his head, and seated himself on a golden throne, 
while his people stood on either side of him, dressed in silk, 
with swords girded at their sides. Mughairah on being in- 
troduced cast his eyes upon the ground, without looking at 
any one. As he approached the throne of Firazan, the 
ple pricked him with the ends of their swords, and told him 
to look up, that the king might see him; but he did not 
obey, nor change the direction of his eyes, and being still 
pressed so that he could endure it no longer, he cried out: 
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“OQ ye people! I have not come to fight with you; I am 
an envoy, and was there ever before a person, having that 
character, treated in this manner? I am also a man of note 
among my own people, and superior to you.” When the 
king heard these words interpreted to him, he said aloud: 
“ He speaks truly ; you have treated him uncivilly.” He 
then bade Mughairah be seated, and afterwards Firdzan 
addressed him thus: “O Arab! you are the very worst of 
your people, and I ought to order my archers to kill you 
forthwith. I have as many archers in my army as you 
have troops in yours. But I do not wish your blood to be 
shed in my town; so, if you depart hence, it will be well 
with you. Otherwise, it will be the worse for you. Yet I 
know you will not leave so long as you live.” Mughairah 
replied by offering thanks to God, and pronouncing bene- 
dictions on our holy prophet, and said: “ Yes! we have 
done as you say. We were mean and poor, but God,— 
whose majesty may it be glorified !—sent us a prophet from 
among ourselves, and showed us the true way. Our bad for- 
tune has left us, and gone to you. We come to give over 
our poverty to you, and to receive riches and spoil from you, 
and so depart.” On finishing these words he turned abruptly 
away, and left Firazan, who said to his people: “I wonder 
if you suppose that the Arabs will attempt to verify this 
man’s words.” 

Mughairah having returned to Nu’man, the latter assembled 
his troops, and sought counsel, saying: ‘“ What shall we do? 
To me it seems best to turn back with our troops, which 
will make them believe we have relented, so that they will 
pursue us, and we can then attack them.” Of this the whole 
army approved, and on the following day Nu’man led them 
one station backward, at the same time ordering his troops 
to leave behind them all such articles as they had little or no 
use for. The Persians thought from this that they had fled, 
and therefore marched out of Hesk, and pursued after them. 
Nu’man retreated one station farther, and then stopped, from 
which the Persians fancying that he had now taken up a 
position, in preparation for battle, themselves also chose a 
position ; and Firdzan getting his troops ready for the con- 
flict addressed them, directing them, in case he should be 
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compelled to fly, not to go beyond Hesk. The next day 
would be Friday, and Nu’man addressing his forces said : 
“To-morrow, before the day reddens, let us be ready for 
battle. I have been in many conflicts with our prophet, who 
always commenced battle after the Friday-prayer.” So, in 
imitation of the prophet, the following day they said their 
Friday-prayer, cried the ¢ekbir, and prepared their flanks to 
the right and left, and their center and wings; after which 
Nu’man made this prayer: ““O Lord! give us this day the 
glory of islamism, rout the infidels, and grant me martyr- 
dom.” ‘To his soldiers he said: “It seems to me that I 
shall this day become a martyr ; if it turns out so, let Hadhi- 
feh be your commander. Should he become a martyr, then 
let Jarir Ibn ’Abdallah succeed ; and should he also fall, let 
Kais Ibn Maksth have the command.” Now Mughairah, 
who stood beside him as he said this, exclaimed in a tone of 
sorrow: “He has not remembered me!” Then Nu’man, 
looking in Mughairah’s face, added: ‘ And in case all these 
become martyrs, then let Mughairah Ibn Shu’beh be your 
commander ;” he said farther: “I will cry the tekbir three 
times, and shake my standard three times, and then fall: upon 
them, which you must do also.” ‘The soldiers did as he had 
directed, and were soon mingled with the Persians. A dust 
arose which prevented their seeing each other; the sound of 
swords and battle-axes was all that was heard ; in one hour 
the Persians were routed. ‘They saw the fortitude of the 
Arabs, and turned and fled, and the Muslims began to kill 
them with their swords. When Nu’man beheld the rout 
of the Persians, he exclaimed: “O Lord! my prayer for 
victory has been accepted; accept also, I beseech thee, 
those who fall in martyrdom.” With this prayer he ordered 
his standard to be borne forward, and was about to follow it, 
when an arrow struck him in the lower part of his bowels, 
and he became a martyr. He had a brother named Shemit 
Ibn Mukry, to whom his body was immediately carried, with 
the face covered over, and his standard was delivered to 
Hadhifeh. Hadhifeh likewise made an onset, followed by 
the Muslims, and at an auspicious moment the Persians were 
routed and fled, the Muslims pursuing, who put a great num- 
ber of them to death. ‘Those who escaped got into Hesk, 
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but the Muslims, in the pursuit, killed each from five to ten’ 

of the Persians. Firdzaén, having made his escape, fled 

towards Hamadan, pursued by Ka’k4’a, until he reached a 

steep acclivity between Nehawend and Hamadan, which he 

ascended, while Ka’ka’a gained its summit from another 

side. At midnight, some flying Persians gathered about F%- 

rézan on the hill, having with them a great many camels. 

Ka’ka’a also came, and killed Firizan, and seized all the 
camels, which were laden with immense booty. Among 
other things were forty loads of honey, at the sight of which 
the Maslims cried-out that Firizan’s army, clogged with its 
own honey, was detained till God’s host under Ka’ka’a came 
upon him, and killed him; and this saying became proverbial 
among them. On the following day, they counted the dead, 
and found they had slain one hungred thousand men; never 
indeed had there been so large an assemblage of the Persians 
before. Hadhifeh directed all the booty to be taken to Saib 
Ibn Akra’a, for, as before related, the Khalifeh had sent him’ 
to divide it. He took out one fifth of it, and distributed the 
rest, each bowman receiving two thousand dirhems of silver, 
and each horseman twice that sum. 

. One day, a person came from among the Persians who 
served in the temples of the fire-worshippers. He was 
mounted on an ass, and riding into the presence of the 
Khalifeh he said: “Spare me and another Persian whom I 
choose, and I will deliver up to yon a treasure of the Kesra 
Yezdejird, which is under my charge.” Hadhifeh consent- 
ing, the old man brought to him a sealed box, saying: 
“When Yezdejird sent his coffers to Rei, he gave me this 
box in charge, telling me it contained what would be use- 
fal to him in an hour of need.” Hadhifeh broke the seal of 
the box, and found it to be full of red, green, and white ru- 
bies of great value; there were also several other kinds of 
jewels, whose price no one knew. Hadhifeh was astonished 
at the sight, and told the Arabs that the box of jewels had 
not been obtained by them in battle, nor by the sword ; that. 
they therefore had no right to any share in it; and that he 
would, on this account, send it just as it was to the Kha- 
lifeh, to be put into the treasury of the Muslims. All present 
approving of what he proposed, he sent the jewels by Saib 
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Ibn Akra’a, and a letter to the Khalifeh, giving an account 
of the victory, by one Zarif. When this person delivered 
the letter to the Khalifeh, he inquired after Nu’man; Zarif 
replied: “ May God-grant you and him mercy !—he has be- 
come a martyr.” ’Omar wept, and inquired who else were 
martyrs, to which the man replied by naming them one 
by one, and many of them were personally known to the 
Khalifeh. He added that many others had fallen whose 
names he did not know. The Khalifeh then said: “If I 
do not know them, God does,” quoting a verse of the 
Kuran.* The next day after this, Saib Ibn Akra’a arrived, 
bringing a fifth of the booty, and the box of jewels, seeing 
which the Khalifeh asked what it was, when Saib gave 
him an account of it, adding that Hadhifeh, with the con- 
sent of all the Muslims with him, had sent it for him to 
do with it as he chose. “If you see proper,” he continued, 
“keep it yourself, otherwise divide it among the believers.” 
’Omar answered: ‘“ You know not what they are, neither do I 
know. Now lI wish you not to remain here even over night, 
but arise this very hour, take the things, and depart; they 
justly belong to those who slew the infidels, and no one else 
has any right to them.” So Saib immediately left Medineh, 
and returned to Hadhifeh, who sold all the jewels contained 
in the box to merchants, and divided the proceeds among his 
troops, giving to every horseman four thousand gold-pieces. 

It was now told Hadhifeh that the Persians who had es- 
caped were assembled near Hamadan, and he accordingly sent 
Ka’ka’a against them, who soon dispersed them. In Hama- 
dan there is a fortress called Dunyawer, in which most of the 
Hamadianites had taken refuge. ‘The commander of this for- 
tress came to Ka’ka’a, and asked to be sent to his superior, 
and Ka’ka’a having sent him, Hadhifeh made peace with 
him, drawing up articles of agreement between them. 

Thus Hamadan was gained peaceably, while Nehawend 
was taken by the sword. Nehawend was called Mah El- 
Basrah, and Dunyawer, Mah El-Kifeh. The cities of Basrah 
and Kifeh are near to each other, so that one half of the Mus- 
lim army was from the one, and the other from the other. » 


* Sarah v. 62. 


When this conquest was completed, Hadhifeh waited for 
the Khalifeh’s orders. Now Nehawend was a small place, 
and could not contain all his soldiers; so he distributed them 
into two divisions, and sent all who were from Basrah to Ne- 
hawend, and those from Kifeh to Dunyaéwer. Whenever 
these two places are mentioned together, they are designated 
by the name Mahain, or the Two Moons. The Muslim troops 
having then taken the Mahain, Yezdejird fled from Rei to 
Khorasan ; many people went also from the Mahain to Kho- 
rasan. On account of the number of troops in Basrah, Kafeh, 
Sawad and ’Irak did not yield a sufficiency of provisions for 
their support ; the troops in Kifeh also were very numerous. 
Nehawend and Dunyawer were therefore thrown open, and 
the Khalifeh ordered that the riches of Nehawend should be 
transported to Basrah and given to its soldiers, and that the 
riches of Dunyawer should be distributed among the soldiers 
of Kifeh, in order that all might be satisfied. 


The taking of Isfahan. 


The Khalifeh had given command that the forces of ’Irék 
should not advance beyond Hulwan, nor those of Kifeh 
beyond Ahwaz. Seeing now, however, that Yezdejird did 
not remain quiet, but every year assembled troops, and made 
war with the Muslims, he called together his people, and 
took counsel with them. All agreed that it was wrong to 
forbid the troops to proceed farther in their conquests, and 
that he might do well to send them on to Fars, Isfahan and 
Kerman, to take these from Yezdejird, and make him despair 
of the possession of them. The Khalifeh consulted also 
with Hormuzan, as to the direction in which he should send 
his forces, whether to Isfahan, to Fars, or to Kerman, and 
was advised by him to send them to Isfahan, on account of 
its being the seat of the Persian kingdom. “ Of which,” said 
he, “it is like the head, Fars being the body, and Azerbijan 
and Rei the two feet; now,” he added, “though hands 
and feet be gone, the head remains, and the reins are sound ; 
but when the head is gone, all other parts are of no use.” 
Hormuzan’s reply pleased the Khalifeh. Now, after the 
taking of Nehawend, the Khalifeh removed ’Abdallah Ibn 
Abbas from the command of Kifeh and ’Irak, and gave it to 
Ziyad Ibn Hanzaleh, one of the friends and companions of 
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the flight of the blessed prophet, and a remarkably meek 
man, but who nevertheless, from his want of knowledge of 
military affairs, was unequal to the charge confided to him. 
It was therefore desirable that the Khalifeh should dismiss 
this person ; so he appointed ’Ammiéary in his place. He also 
sent ’Abdallah Ibn Mesi’dy with ’Ammary, to instruct the 
inhabitants of Kifeh, ’Irak and Sawad, in jurisprudence, and 
in the laws of the religion of the glorious Kuran. The 
public, however, blamed the Khalifeh for neglect, saying: 
“You slight the companions of the flight and the defenders 
of the prophet, who are the chief men of the Arabs, and 
have placed over them an improper person; you have even 
made him their Imam, to lead them in prayer.” The Khalifeh 
quoting, as applicable to this occasion, the following verse of 
the Kuran: “ And we were minded to be gracious unto them 
who were weakened in the land, and to make them imams, 
as well as the heirs (of Pharaoh and his people),’”* gave 
’Ammiary a banner, and dismissed him. 

He bound up also four other banners, and sent them off by 
four other distinguished persons. One of them he put into 
the hands of Nu’aim Ibn Mukrin, and told him to go directly 
to Hamadan. “For,” said he, “the compact made with Ha- 
dhifeh has been broken ; attack them,” he added, “and if you 
are victorious, go by that route into Khorasan after Yezde- 
jird.” Nu’aim Ibn Mukrin did as he was directed, and put- 
ting his soldiers upon the march went as far asa place called 
Kankab. There he remained for the night, and in the dark- 
ness robbers came and_ stole away his horses, on account of 
which his men gave to the place the name of Kasr es-Sis. 
From thence they took Hamadan. 

Another banner was given by the Khalifeh to ’Otbeh Ibn 
Ferkady, and another to Bekr Ibn ’Abdallah, both of whom 
he ordered to go to Azerbijan, the one to take the road to the 
right by Hulwan, the other, the left-hand road by Mésul. He 
also gave a banner to ’Abdallah Ibn ’Attab, directing him to 
goto Isfahan. This last named person was one of the friends 
of the prophet, and one of the most eminent among his 
defenders, and belonged to the tribe of Khazraj.. The Kha- 
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lifea made him lieutenant of Isfahan, for he was a valiant 
and brave man. The Khalifeh also removed Aba Masa El- 
’Ashary from Basrah, and directed him to take the troops of 
that place, and go to ’Abdallah Ibn ’Attab at Isfahan; and 
he appointed one ’Amrd Ibn Sarak to be governor of Basrah. 
Three times did the Khalifeh remove Abi Misa from the 
government of Basrah, always giving it back to him after- 
wards, and one of these times was that just mentioned. The 
Khalifeh wrote to Ziyad Ibn Hanzaleh to accompany ’Ab- 
dallah Ibn ’Attab to Isfahan, and then, sending ten thousand 
men under ’Abdallah, directed that they should set off from 
Kafeh with as many more as he chose to collect. 

Abdallah Ibn ’Attab went from ‘Irak to Nehawend, and 
thence to Isfahan, where, preparing his forces for action, he 
gave to Warkah Ibn Riyah the charge of the front, to ’Abd- 
allah Ibn Warkah El-Asdy that of the right wing, and to 
’*Ismeh Ibn ’Abdallah that of the left. Half the distance be- 
tween Isfahan and Nehawend made a march of seven days. 
Thereabouts was one of the Persian chief nobles, named 
Kadeskan, who had a great number of troops with him, 
among whom were those who had escaped from Nehawend. 
This person had appointed under him one named Shahrezar, 
whom he had sent on in advance with a large force. Shahre- 
zar marched towards Nehawend, and encamped in one of the 
villages connected with Isfahan, called Rustak esh-Sheikh, 
and, ’Abdallah Ibn ’Attéb having gone out to meet him, the 
two armies attacked each other, and a great battle ensued, in 
the midst of which ’Abdallah singled out and attacked Shahr- 
ezar, and with a blow of his sword killed him, on which 
the Persians were routed, and many fell under the hands of 
the Muslims. The village at which this engagement took 
place had a dihkan, named Isfendiyar, who made peace with 
Abdallah. The latter took possession of the village. Such 
was the beginning of the reduction of Isfahan. 

Abdallah now marched on to the walls of Isfahan. Ka- 
deskan, on his part, prepared his forces, and marched out of 
the city; and he was a very valiant man. When the two 
armies came opposite to each other, this person went in 
front of his troops. and addressing Abdallah said: “ Why 
should the blood of so many be shed? I have heard that you 
are a brave man; come then, let us two fight for the vic- 
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tory ; if you kill me, let Isfahan be yours, but if I kill you, 
then let your troops become mine.” ’Abdallah having ac- 
cepted this offer, they commenced fighting. Kadeskan 
struck ’Abdallah a blow with his lance, which passed, up to 
its middle, over the back of his antagonist to the bow of his 
saddle, touching the girth so as to cut it, and on towards the 
horse’s tail. ’Abdallah sprang to his feet, without however 
letting go his hold of his bridle; then, again leaping upon 
the animal’s back, he brandished his lance and spear, and 
charged upon Kadeskan, who exclaimed: “I see you are in- 
deed a brave man, and I will give you whatever you may 
ask.”” ’Abdallah replied: ‘“ Become a Muslim, or pay the 
tribute-tax.” Kadeskan accepted the latter alternative, and 
they made peace with each other, on the condition that who- 
ever chose to leave Isfahan should be at liberty to go wher- 
ever he pleased, without hindrance. ’Abdallah consented to 
this, so that peace was concluded. 

When ’Abdallah led his troops to Isfahan, Abi Musa El- 
*Ashary marched out of Basrah to join him, taking with him 
the forces of Nehawend and Ahwaz. He reached ’Abdal- 
lah Ibn ’Attab three days after peace was concluded, but be- 
fore he had entered the city, so that, Abi Masa having joined 
him, they entered it together. The whole city became trib- 
utary, and the tax was collected from each inhabitant. But 
Abdallah having told the people that they might go wher- 
ever they pleased, they availed themselves of the permission, 
and went with their families to Kerman. 

’Abdallah now wrote to the Khalifeh, giving him news of 
the victory ; which caused him much pleasure, and he ap- 
pointed Saib Ibn Akra’a governor of Isfahan, and commanded 
’*Abdallah to march with Aba Misa El-’Ashary towards Ker- 
man, and to take with him Suhail Ibn Ady. ’Abdallah did 
accordingly. 

This same year, the inhabitants of Kifeh complained 
against their governor ‘Omar Ibn Yasir, and the Khalifeh 
said he knew not what todo with them. “For,” said he, “ if 
I send them an eminent person like Sa’ad, they will find fault 
with him ; and if I send one less capable, they will still be 
discontented.” So, calling privately Jebir Ibn Mut’am, he 
told him: “I appoint you to be governor of Kifeh; set off, 
but, till you reach the place, say nothing about it to any one, 
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lest the people discuss whether or not I have done well.” 
Now Mughairah Ibn Shu’beh was at Medineh, and knew, 
when the Khalifeh was in private with Jebir, that it was to 
appoint him governor of some place, though he could not 
tell what one. Jebir, having returned to his own dwelling, 
said nothing about what had occurred. to any one except his 
wife, and charging her with secresy directed her to prepare 
for the journey. Mughairah now went home, and told his 
wife to take a little travelling bread, and go to Jebir’s dwelling, 
and ask his wife where her husband was going. His wife did 
accordingly, and entering the house gave her bread to Jebir’s 
wife, saying: “ Here is some bread for your husband’s jour- 
ney; where is he going?” Jebir’s wife replied: “To be 
governor of Kafeh, but do not tell any one of it.” The wo- 
man then returned home, and told the news to her husband, 
who went forthwith to the Khalifeh, and exclaimed: “ May 
God grant his blessing, O Prince of the believers! whom 
have you appointed to be governor over the Muslims in such 
a place as Kifeh?” ‘Whom do you suppose?” asked the 
Khalifeh. “ Jebir Ibn Mut’am,” answered Mughairah. The 
Khalifeh then inquired of him how he knew this. “For,” 
said he, “I charged him to keep it secret, and not let it be 
known to any one.” Mughairah replied: “ He is not a man 
of confidence,” and the Khalifeh then told him that he did not 
know what to do with the people of Kiafeh, as they would 
complain of whomsoever he might send there. Mughairah 
remarked upon the character of the inhabitants of that city, 
that they required a governor over them who would punish ; 
on which the Khalifeh said: “If it be as you say, no one is 
so well fitted for the place as you.” So he relieved Jebir of 
the charge, and sent Mughairah instead of him, and this per- 
son semained there until the Khalifeh’s death, when he, 
together with Jarir Ibn ’Abdallah and Sa’ad Ibn Mes’id 
Eth-Thakafy, returned to Medineh. This Jarir was also 
governor of Kifeh for one year. These events occurred 
A. H. 21. 

The Khalifeh sent ’Abdallah Ibn Mes’idy to Kifeh to 
teach the Kuran and jurisprudence. He now gave him 
the charge of the treasury. ‘To Othman ibn Meknefeh he 
gave the office of receiver of the ground-rents, and to Sharihah 
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the place of judge and magistrate, with a charge to divide 
among the believers the booty collected in the holy wars, so 
that the name of ’Omar might be remembered among them 
with pleasure. 

During this year, Hasan El-Basry was born; Omar Esh- 
Sha’by went to Kifeh; and the Khalifeh "Omar caused the 
Jews to be removed from Khaibar, and that place to be appor- 
tioned among the Muslims. 


The taking of Hamadan. 


Nu’aim went with a goodly number of soldiers to Hama- 
dan, where there was a governor named Habesh-Shim, who 
after having made peace with Hadhifeh broke it, and con- 
verting the city into a fortress assembled a large force within. 
When Nu’aim arrived, this governor asked aid from Azerbi- 
jan, and was reinforced by a large body of troops.. Nu’aim 
wrote to the Khalifeh to inform him of this circumstance ; 
and he was troubled, and wrote to Hadhifeh, then in Neha- 
wend, directing him to send to Nu’aim all the men he had 
with him, which he did. 

Habesh-Shim then, having been reinforced by many troops 
from Persia, marched out of the city to meet Nu’aim; and a 
battle ensued, in which the two armies so withstood one anoth- 
er that it was said to be a harder fought battle than even that 
of Nehawend. It continued for three days and three nights, 
after which Habesh-Shim’s soldiers gave way, and the 
Persian army was defeated. Nu’aim took possession of Ha- 
madan, and sent troops in pursuit of the fugitives, who fled 
towards Rei, where a person was stationed by Yezdejird with 
a large force, who was a descendant of Bahram-T'shdpin, 
named Siyawesh Ibn Bahram Ibn Bahram Tshiépin. ,The 
Muslims pursued the fugitives as far as Sawah and there stop- 
ped. This Sawah is three stations from Rei, and from 
Hamadan to Rei is a distance of six stations. Nu’aim divi- 
ded the booty, and taking out the fifth part sent it to the 
Khalifeh, with news of the victory, by three individuals 
who all bore the name of Semmak, namely, one Semmak 
Ibn Mekhrameh, another Semmak Ibn Harith, and another 
Semmak Ibn ’Obeideh. The Khalifeh was in great distress 
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when they arrived, but was rejoiced to hear the news of 
the victory, and to see the booty. He inquired of these 
individuals their names, and they answering that they were 
called Semmak, he exclaimed: ‘“O God! elevate and 
strengthen islamism by them.”* Nu/’aim in his letter in- 
formed the Khalifeh, that there were in Rei a great number 
of soldiers from Fars, under a descendant of Bahram-'T'shi- 
pin, to which the Khalifeh replied by the messengers, that 
he must name whomsoever he pleased to be governor of 
Hamadan, send Semmak Ibn Harith with some thousands of 
men to Azerbijan, and go himself against Rei, and that he 
must not suffer the Persians to collect any where. When 
the Khalifeh’s letter reached Nu’aim, he appointed Yezid Ibn 
Kais governor of Hamadan, sent Semmak Ibn Harith with 
two thousand men to the aid of those in Azerbijan, while 
he with the remainder marched against Rei. 

Hamadan and Rei were both taken A. H. 22. 


The taking of Rei. 


When news reached Siyawesh that the Arab forces were 
marching against him, he in his turn wrote to the Persian 
princes, saying: “’The Arabs are coming upon me, and no 
one has been able to withstand them, when they have deter- 
mined to march any where; and the king Yezdejird is far 
away. Should he come to Rei, you cannot retain the po- 
sition you occupy; but, if you send troops to my aid, I 
will make myself a buckler to you, and fall in your defense. 
If you send none, not only shall I have to fly, but you also 
will be destroyed.” Most of them approved of his plan, and 
chose him their commander, and_sent troops to his aid. An 
immense body of soldiers assembled, among whom was one 
of the most distinguished of the Persians, and a dihkan of 
Rei, named Zain. He wasacavalier of Ferghanah and the 
chief noble of Rei, and an enemy of Siyawesh. He was at 
Rei on account of its being the season for sowing, as he be- 
longed to that city. His sons, who were extensive cultiva- 
tors in that part of the country, were constantly in dispute 


* This is a play upon the name Semmdk, which literally signifies “a sup- 
porter.” 
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with Siyawesh. When Nw’aim went with his troops to Sé- 
wah, jn order to be near to Rei, Zain with all his family 
went out to meet him. Near to Rei there was a village 
named Kéhad; it was there that he met Nu’aim, and asked 
for quarter and to be treated as a friend, which was granted. 
Zain informed Nu’aim that there were a great number of 
troops in Rei, whom he could not possibly encounter except 
by stratagem ; and when Nu’aim inquired as to the stratagem 
to be employed, he said: “Give me two thousand men, and, 
while you attack them in front, I will enter the city in their 
rear, and as they on hearing of this will fall back upon the city, 
do you pursue, and cut them down.” Nu’aim gave him the 
two thousand men, and sent with him his own brother’s son, 
Mundhir [bn ’Amré Ibn Mekhrameh. He gave to the for- 
mer the command of the troops, and directed the latter to 
obey him in all things. Zain took the troops, marched 
against the city, surrounded it, and at night went in the di- 
rection of Khorasan. The next day, the troops of Siyawesh 
came out of Rei on the side of Mukran, and took their stand 
near the mountains, having them in the rear. Now that spot 
was the praying-ground of Rei. As soon as Zain heard that 
the fighting had begun, he sent word to Mundhir, and then 
with his troops descended the mountain of Tabar, threw 
himself into the city, and put the inhabitants to the sword. 
When tidings of this reached Siyawesh, all his troops turned 
back to the city to protect their dwellings, and were killed 
in masses. Siyaéwesh’s men having thus deserted him, he also — 
returned. Nu’aim pursued them; the Persians were put to 
the sword both in front and on the rear, and when they 
entered the city blood flowed in the streets like water. A 
few only of the Persian troops survived, and these fled. The 
people of Rei gathered around Kikus in Dameghan. 

When Nu’aim entered the city, he ordered it to be sacked. 
Zain and all his family had quarter, and he was made gov- 
ernor, after its castle, however, had been destroyed, and was 
left in the condition in which it is to this day. 

There was a chief in Demawend named Merdan-Shab, 
who, when the fugitives reached him, knew that the cause 
of the Persians was lost. So he sent persons to Nu’aim at 

Rei, to ask quarter and treat for peace, agreeing to pay the 
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capitation-tax. The troops returned from Demawend, while 
the Persians who had fled passed Kimish, and went to Dame- 
ghan. Siyawesh having been killed in the battle, his dis- 
comfited soldiers had no head or leader, so that those who 
had come to his aid returned to their own homes. Those 
who belonged in Rei continued there still. 

Now when Nu’aim and Mudhar El-’Ajely sent a fifth of 
the booty and news of the victory to the Khalifeh Omar, 
the former reported that the Persians had assembled at 
Kamish. To this the Khalifeh replied, that there was no 
one who could be left to command the troops in Rei, that 
therefore he must send his brother Sawid Ibn Makrany against 
that place, while he himself remained in Rei, and that, when 
the troops should have taken Kimish, he must follow after 
them, and continue to do so, wherever they might go. 
Nu’aim, having read this communication, sent Sawid with 
the forces, and after him Semmak Ibn Mekhrameh; he sent 
also, by another route, ’Otbeh Ibn Shauky. On the arrival 
of Sawid’s troops at Kiamish, the forces there dispersed, for 
there having been no harvesting at that place they could not 
remain. Sawid reached Dameghan, and entered that city. 
All the troops there went to Gurgan and Tabaristan. Sa- 
wid again put his troops in motion, and proceeding towards 
Gurgan fought at Bastaém, a place connected with Kimish. 
There was a person in Gurgan, of the race of the kings of 
Dailam, of the Persian religion, whose name was Murzaban ; 
_ all Daghistén and Gurgan were under him. In Tabaristaén 
there was another person, named Isfahid, who, together with 
the former, held the whole of that country. 


The conquest of Gurgén and Tabaristén. 


So then the king of Gurgan was named Maurzaban, and 
was of the Dailamy race; and Isfahid was king of Taba- 
ristan. When Sawid with his troops marched towards 
Gurgan, and was within one day’s journey of Murzaban, 
this person embraced islamism, and made peace with Sawid 
on condition that the ground-rent of Gurgan should accrue 
for his benefit, and that every one who did not become a 
Muslim should pay a capitation-tax. He thought that, when 
news of this should reach Isfahid, he also would make peace, * 
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and not go to war alone; but, in case he should nevertheless 
do so, Murzaban promised to join the troops of Gurgén and 
fight against him. On these terms, Sawid consented to peace, 
and went with Murzaban to the city, where the latter caused 
eriers to proclaim that all persons who desired to become 
Muslims should leave the city, and that those who did not 
should pay the ground-rent. When Isfahid heard this, he 
gathered his chief nobles around him, among whom was one 
Ferkhan, who was a man of distinction. Ferkhan was 
called the Leshker-Kesh, or military commander, of Khorasan, 
on account of his having conducted an army from thence. It 
is said in the Persian histories, that Ferkhan bore the title of 
Shah of Gilan, because he was so addressed in writing. A 
custom in accordance with this is observed at the present day. 

All the military commanders gathered around Ferkhan, and 
inquired of him what he wished them to do, upon which he 
said: “This Persian religion of ours has become obsolete, 
and the new religion which has come among us is in repute ; 
it is therefore better for us to make peace, and agree to pay 
the capitation-tax.” All agreeing with him, he then sent a 
person to Sawid, and made peace, on condition that the whole 
of Tabaristan should annually pay the sum of five hundred 
thousand dirhems, and also that, should the Muslims need 
troops, none should be levied in that quarter. Sawid in ac- 
cepting these terms received from Ferkhan five hundred thou- 
sand dirhems, and remaining in Gurgan wrote an account of 
the transaction to the Khalifeh, together with the news of 
the taking of Kimish, which occurred A. H. 22. 


The conquest of Azerbijén and the Derbends of Haziz. 


The Khalifeh Omar wrote to Nu’aim to send Semmak 
Ibn Harith to Azerbijan, but he had already sent thither 
*Ismeh Ibn Ferkady and Bekr Ibn ’Abdallah. The fire- 
temples of the Persians were there. In the Pehlewy tongue 
fire is called azer, and for this reason the Persians gave the 
country that name. The great fire which they worshipped 
was there. From where the limits of Hamadan begin, to 
Zenjan and Auherah and the last of the Derbends of Haziz, 
the whole country bears the name of Azerbijan. At its farther 
extremity there are many roads which lead to the country of 
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Haziz, all which, some being near the sea* and others inland, 
bear the name of Derbends, or passes. In the Arabic, bab, 
gate, the plural of which is abwab, is equivalent to this word 
derbend. There is a city on the sea-shore called Haziz, 
where merchants assemble to buy and sell their goods; and 
as at that place all the different passes meet, it is called Bab 
el-abwab, or the gate of gates. Excellent small carpets are 
made there. 

"Ismeh Ibn Ferkady was marching forward from one di- 
rection, and Bekr Ibn ’Abdallah from another, when the latter 
fell in with a prince of Azerbijan named Isfendiyar, who ap- 
proaching him inquired whether he wished to take that posi- 
tion by force, or peaceably ; to which Bekr having replied: 
“Peaceably,” this person said: ‘‘ Then take me prisoner; but, 
if you put me to death, the whole population of Azerbijan 
will avenge my blood upon you, and continue ever afterwards 
to war against you.” So Bekr forthwith apprehended him, 
and put him in confinement. 

Semmak was sent by Nu’aim to render aid in Azerbijan, 
and there learned what Bekr had done to Isfendiyar, and how 
he had taken possession of all the places in the vicinity of 
that where this person was..hus far Bekr had carried on 
no war in Azerbijén ; but he wrote to the Khalifeh that he 
had put Isfendiyar in confinement, and had as yet waged no 
war in Azerbijan, and asked permission to march against the 
Derbends and take them. 

One of the dihkans of Azerbijan was named Bahram Ibn 
Farakh-Zad; this person now assembled his troops and 
marched against Bekr, to offer him battle. Bekr, ’Ismeh and 
Semmak all united, and made battle against Bahram, and 
routed him, and took much booty. Upon this, Isfendiyar told 
Bekr that this was the last person remaining to oppose him, 
and that, he being sorely defeated, Azerbijan was now won. 
“Go wherever you choose,” said he, “there is no one to 
oppose you.” Bekr wrote to Khalifeh an account of this 
conquest, and sent him one fifth of the booty, and at the 
same time asked leave to march against the Derbends, which 
was granted. 


* i.e. The Caspian sea. 
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Then Bekr made "Ismeh governor of all Azerbijan, left 
Semmak Ibn Harith with his troops to render him aid, and 
recommended Isfendiyar to his care ; and taking his own for- 
ces he himself marched towards the Derbends. He next 
wrote to the Khalifeh, informing him that he had given Azer- 
bijan in charge to ’Ismeh ; from which ’Omar understood that 
he had gone to the Derbends, and supposing that he would 
need reinforcement, he directed Sarrakeh Ibn ’Amri to take a 
few troops and proceed to the Derbends of Haziz, for the pur- 
pose of aiding him. “ Take,” said he, “a number of brave 
fellows, such as ’Abdallah Ibn Rabi’ah and Hadhifeh Ibn Es- 
Sindy, and depart.” Sarrakeh, having been appointed by the 
Khalifeh to the command of the whole force, took his de- 
parture with the troops of Basrah. The Khalifeh also wrote 
to Habib Ibn Muslimeh, directing him to take the troops of 
Jezair, and march to the aid of Bekr at the Derbends, which 
he did at the head of a large body of men. 

Now Sarrakeh went by one pass, and Habib by another, 
but both passes came out at Haziz. Sarrakeh sent ’Abd Er- 
Rahman Ibn Rabi’ah in advance, but the pass to which these 
two were to go was held by a king, or prince, named Shahr- 
Zad, who, on the approach of ’Abd Er-Rahman, came to meet 
and make peace with him, on condition that he was not to 
pay the capitation-tax. ‘ For,” said he, “I am between two 
enemies, the Ris* on the one hand, and the people of Haziz 
on the other, who are foes to all the world, but particularly to 
the Arabs. These alone are the occasion of all our fighting. 
So then, instead of paying the capitation-tax, we will march 
against them with our instruments of war and troops, keep the 
Derbends, and not permit these people to leave their seats. 
Rather than pay the tax, we will annually make war with 
them.” To this offer ’Abd Er-Rahman replied: “ There is 


* This mention of the Ris by our author has, we eo an important 
bearing on the interpretation of Ezekiel xxxvi. 2, and on the origin of the 
Russians. The Ris of the seventh century, here spoken of, whom our author 
afterwards connects with Yajaj and Majaj, form an important link between 
the Résh associated with Gog and Magog by Ezekiel, (comp. the Roxalani of 
Pliny and Ptolemy,) and the Pws of the Byzantine, and Ris of oriental writers, 
of the tenth century and later, who are evidently Russians. 
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an officer superior in rank to me, with whom I will consult, 
to see whether or not he consents to this.” He then sent 
Shahr-Z ad with his own men to Sarrakeh, who said he would 
send a message to the Khalifeh before replying, which he hav- 
ing done, the Khalifeh signified his assent to the condition. 
Accordingly, these had no capitation-tax to pay, but, instead 
of that, guarded the Derbends, and kept the infidels from mo- 
lesting the Muslims; and they were always at war with them. 

The same usage is still observed in Mawara-l-Nahr, the 
cities of which pay neither capitation-tax, nor ground-rent, for 
the reason that the inhabitants wage war with the Turks day 
and night, and prevent their falling upon the Muslims. 

After this, Bekr, Sarrakeh and Habib met there, and 
made peace with the people of all the Derbends, on condition 
that the Muslims should be free from molestation in that quar- 
ter, and should not be obliged, themselves, to keep troops 
there. 

Sarrakeh sent all those about him to one and another 
of the passes, and the towns on the mountains of the passes. 
He sent Bekr to a town called Kaikan, and Habib to another 
named Teflis; Selman Ibn Rabi’ah Bahily he deputed to 
another town, and Hadhifeh to another. In the mountains 
there were many towns which to this day are called Derbends.* 
He took all the Derbends of Allan and Haziz, and the Muslims 
were unmolested. Afterwards, he wrote an account of this 
to the Khalifeh, which rejoiced him very much, for he had al- 
ways feared lest, should the Ris and other infidels come upon 
the Muslims suddenly, they might do them harm ; but hear- 
ing of the arrangement for their safety he was much pleased, 
and wrote to Sarrakeh a letter of thanks. 

Sarrakeh died at the Derbends, and the news of his decease, 
having been sent to the Khalifeh, greatly distressed him. The 
Khalifeh wrote to Abd Er-Rahman, and confided the Der- 
bends to him, telling him that he must send good news of him- 
self, as his predecessor had done before him. So’Abd Er-Rah- 
man said to Shahr-Zad: “I must come to these Derbends, and 
make the inhabitants embrace islamism,”’ to which Shahr-Zad 


* One signification of derbend is “ barrier.” 
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replied that it was not then the proper time. “For,” said he, 
“we have agreed not to let the infidels attack the Muslims.” 
To this "Abd Er-Rahman answered: “I cannot be quiet 
till I have passed to the other side of the Derbends ;” but 
Shahr-Zad told him: “When you go there, you will find 
many places belonging to the kings of the Allans and the 
Ris, called Balenjer. Beyond this is the wall, or barrier, 
of Yajij and Majaj, which was built by Dhu-l-karnain.’* 
’Abd Er-Rakman replied: “TI will not go so far as that ; yet, 


the Derbends, and proceeded on towards the Balenjer, and 
having made Muslims of the inhabitants of all the towns 
within the distance of a hundred parasangs, he returned to the 
Derbends, where he remained from the time of the Khalifeh 
’Omar Ibn El-Khattab until that of ’Othman,—on whom be 
peace !—when he died. 

Now, after the subjection of all these towns to islamism, 
one of the brave men who had been in the holy wars, went 
to the Khalifeh, and was inquired of by him how he passed 
the Derbends, and how the war had been carried on in the 
towns of the infidels) The man answered the Prince of 
the believers as follows: “‘ When the infidels saw us, they 
said to themselves: We have never seen any soldiers like 
these, and they asked us: Are you angels, or are you sons 
of Adam ; to which we replied that we were sons of Adam, 
but that the angels of heaven were on our side, and that, 
whenever any one made war upon us, they came to our aid. 
On this account, therefore, they did not attack us. It became: 
also a saying among them, that no one could kill any of us, 
because the angels were with us. So we went forward 
among these towns, when one of the inhabitants said to the 
others: Let us see whether these people die, or not; and tak- 
ing his bow and arrow he stood behind a tree, and having shot 
at us killed one of our number, from which they knew that 
we were mortal. They then commenced making war upon 
us, and we turning back came once more to the Derbends.” 


* See the Kuran, Sirah xvuu. vv. 82 and ff. 
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One day ’Abd Er-Rahmin was seated with Shahr-Zad, 


conversing on all sorts of subjects, when he perceived a ring 
upon his finger, the jewel of which wasa red ruby, which in 
the day-time burned like fire, and at night was brilliant like 
alight. ’Abd Er-Rahman asked him from what place the 
jewel came, and who brought it. Shahr-Zad pointed out 
one of his own men as the person who had brought it from 
the wall of Yajij and Majij, adding: “There are many 
kings thereabouts, but one in particular holds the kingdom 
of the wall, which lies between the mountains. To every 
king residing there I sent a present by the hand of that man, 
and each one passed onward what was destined for the king 
of the wall, till it finally reached him. In return for the 
many articles which I sent him, I asked only one ruby. _ He 
it was, therefore, who sent this ring to me.” ’Abd Er-Rahmén 
then inquired of that person how it was obtained, and from 
whom, to which the man replied: ‘“ When I gave the pres- 
ents and the letter of Shahr-Zad to that king, he called his 
chief faleoner, and ordered him to seek for him a jewel. 
The falconer answered that his Majesty should be obeyed. 
Then, having starved for three days an eagle belonging to 
him, he took me, and the eagle, and a piece of spoiled meat, 
and went up into the mountains near the wall. From the 
summit of one of these mountains I looked into a hollow 
which was wide, deep, and dirty, and so perfectly dark that 
I thought T had never seen such a spot. The faleoner then 
said to me: I will throw this meat into the ravine, and let 
the eagle fly after it; if he reaches it before it falls, nothing 
will be attached to it; but if it falls on the ground, and he 
picks it up, I shall be sure to find something adhering to it, 
So, throwing the meat, he let fly the eagle after it; the meat 
fell to the ground, and the bird picked it up, and returned, and 
perched upon the hand of the falconer. This ruby was found 
adhering to the meat, and the man having handed it to me, 
I kept it.” ’Abd Er-Rahman,—on whom be peace !—having 
directed. him to describe the appearance of that wall, he said: 
“Tt is built of stone, iron and brass, and reaches from the 
summit of one mountain, down its side, up to the summit 
of another.” ’Abd Er-Rahman said : ‘‘ You have, then, really 
beheld the wall which the Almighty mentions in the Kuran, _ 
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in these words: And he said: Blow ye until it sets it (the 
iron) on fire ; and he said also: Bring me molten brass, to pour 
upon it.”* He also asked the man of what color the wall was, 
whether it was white, or black. In the company there hap- 

ned to be a person who wore a white tunic from Yemen 

-Ajjeh, with black rings in it, like those of a small shirt 
of mail. “The color of the wall,” continued the speaker, 
“resembles that of this tunic,” and ’Abd Er-Rahman made 
him affirm the correctness of the statement. After this, 
he asked Shahr-Zad what was the value of the ruby, to 
which he replied that no one knew its value. “ But,” added 
he, “beside giving something to this man, I sent a present 
worth three thousand dirhems to that king; to some of the 
other kings also on the same route, presents of the value of 
three thousand dirhems ; and to others, presents worth two 
thousand dirhems.” Shahr-Zad pulled the ring off his fin- 
ger, and offered it as a present to ’Abd Er-Rahman ; but he 
refused it, saying that it did not suit him, upon which 
Shahr-Zad said that, if he had been one of the Persian 
kings, he would have taken the ring from him by force. 
“Now,” he added, “on account of your compact, and your 
fidelity in performing it, you will take all the world.” In 
this year, the 22d of the Hijrah, Abd El-Malik Ibn Merwan, 
and Yezid Ibn Mu’awiyeh were born. 


The death of Yezdejird, and the conquest of Khordsan. 


While Yezdejird was in Hulwan, the Most High gave op- 
portunities and success to the Muslim arms, on hearing of 
which he fled thence with his personal attendants to Rei, be- 
ing conveyed in a pendant chair upon the backs of mules. 
He travelled one station each day, always sleeping in his pen- 
dant chair. One day he had reached a stream, when his atten- 
dants, wishing to water the mules, awoke him. He inquired 
why they had done so. “ For,” said he, “I was dreaming that 
one of my royal ancestors was engaged in a dispute with 
Muhammed, in the presence of the All-Just. My ancestor 
said: O Muhammed! let the days of the reign of my sons be 


* Sirah v. 95. 
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prolonged to the end; to which Muhammed replied: Their 
years may be a hundred. But my ancestor asked for more. 
Let them be a hundred and ten, continued the prophet. My 
ancestor, however, asked for still more, and Muhammed was 
just going to say: Let them be a hundred and twenty, when 
you awoke me ; had you not called me, I should have ascer: 
tained how long our kingdom is to last.” 

Yezdejird entered Rei, where was one of the chief no- 
bles named Bazinjaéder, who received him, and put him into 
a house; and Yezdejird having asked him whether he in- 
tended to put him to death, he answered in the negative, 
but added: “ We have deprived you of the government, and 
you can never have it again; write, therefore, for me a doc- 
ument stating that you give Rei to me and to my children, 
so that hereafter, should any one become king, I may say 
that Yezdejird gave the command of this place to me.” 
Yezdejird having given this document to the person who 
asked for it, he was restored to liberty, and was still in Rej, 
when Nehawend was taken. From Rei, Yezdejird went to 
Isfahan ; but, not feeling disposed to remain there, he went to 
Kerman; and this country not pleasing him any better, he 
left it for Khorasan. Thence he next proceeded to Nishabiar, 
and from thence to Merv. From this latter place he addressed 
letters to all the different cities which had not accepted islam- 
ism. In Khorasan, Fars, and Isfahan, all the Persians gave 
an honorable reception to these letters, and continued to regard 
Yezdejird as their king. Feeling himself safe in Merv he re- 
mained there, and issued his orders. About two parasangs 
from this place he erected a fire-temple, and he was yet there 
when it was completed. 

The author (Et-Tabary) says, that this statement was not 
drawn. from the Persian historians, and I* have read in other 
works that, when Yezdejird had spent one year at Merv, he 
was put todeath inamill. The author adds, that Yezdejird 
left Merv for Merv Er-Rad, and wandered over the whole of 
Khorasan; and that the Khalifeh sent Ahnef Ibn Kais to 
take him, who followed him into Khorasan, and thence, from 


*i,e, The Turkish translator. 
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city to city, until he reached Balkh ; that from this place the 
king wrote to the Khakhan of the Turks, asking for succor 
from him; that the king of Tshin sent troops to his assist- 
ance; and that Yezdejird afterwards crossed the Jeihain 
with the Khakhan, and, accompanied by his immediate fam- 
ily and relatives, went to Ferghanah, where he took up his 
abode. As the days of the Khalifeh Omar were ended, this 
must have occurred in the time of the Khalifeh ‘Othman. 

But this account differs from that which is generally cred- 
ited. So give, in addition to it, the account of the Persians 
themselves, as follows: . 

In the year that Yezdejird wrote from Rei to Khorasan, 
the Muslims were carrying on their wars. They took 
Nehawend, and the Khalifeh gave them permission to go 
wherever they chose. Yezdejird now left Rei; but, not 
finding rest any where, he removed to Merv, where was 
the fire-temple just mentioned, and being safe there he 
made that his residence. From thence he wrote letters to 
every city of his kingdom. In the Persian historians I 
read that, when Yezdejird went to Merv, there were four 
thousand men there, but no superior person among them, 
who could lead them to battle. They were all palace-atten- 
dants, such as laborers, slaves, grooms, waiters; in short, 
all the four thousand were the king’s own private servants. 
His wives, free women, and other females, his own people, 
and the members of his family, were of those who accompa- 
nied him thither from Medain, and he had no means of sup- 
porting them. 
_. Now in Khorasan there was a king named Mahi, to whom 
that province as far as the Jeihin had been entrusted by 
Yezdejird. Beyond that river, the whole country was held 
by the Khakhan of the Turks. When this Mahi heard that 
Yezdejird had left Medain, he became the son-in-law of the 
Khakhan, and united his own country with his; and the two 
made-a compact between themselves that, should either be 
in need, the other would go to his assistance with. whatever 
the needy party might require. Yezdejird ordered this per- 
son to act in concert with him, and to enter his service ; 
but, instead of obeying him, he sent to the Khakhan for 
troops, with a view to making war upon his own king.. 
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Seven thousand Turk soldiers were sent to his aid, and as 
they encamped before the gates of Merv, Yezdejird inquired 
of Mahi what they came for, and received for reply that 
the Khakhan had sent them to his assistance. Consequently, 
Yezdejird ordered Maha to prepare for battle, and the latter 
gave an answer of acquiescence. Night coming on, Mahi or- 
dered the 'Turk soldiers to enter the city, and, halting in front 
of the palace of the king, to wait there until day-light, 
when, on the gates being opened, they could put him to death. 
But Yezdejird, having been apprised of this, commanded 
his slaves to lower him down from behind the palace- 
walls, with cords, and, this being done, proceeded a short dis- 
- tance in the dark; but being dressed in his gold-wrought 
suit and belt he became fatigued, and having chanced to 
come to a mill he asked its keeper, if he had not a place where 
he might seek a little repose in sleep. The miller, without 
recognizing him, spread a small carpet for him, and the king 
laid down upon it. Being weary he soon fell asleep, and in 
the morning the miller, seeing the belt, with its gold, around 
his back, from a desire to possess it, struck the sleeping king 
a blow with an axe, which killed him. ‘Then taking off the 
belt he threw the body into the water. The same morning, 
Maha entered the palace, but, not finding Yezdejird, was told 
that he had escaped behind the palace-walls. So he pursued 
him, but lost all trace of him till he reached the mill, where 
he found the suit of clothes and belt. The miller he put 
to death. 

After this, Mahi remained safe in Merv until the Khalifeh 
’Omar sent Ahnef with the troops of Kiafeh and Basrah to 
Khorasan, who having conquered that country proceeded on, 
from city to city, to Merv. Mahé then fled, and crossed the 
Jeihin to the Khakhan, and remained in Turkistan. Ahnef 
subdued the whole of Khorasan, and the Muslims spread 
themselves over all the territory of Merv and Balkh, as far 
as to the Jeihin. He was better pleased with Merv Er-Réd 
and its vicinity than with any other country, so much so 
that he built a town there called Deiri-Ahnef, or in the Ara- 
bic Kasr Ahnef, which is on the farther side of Merv Er- 
Rad; and there ‘he remained during the most of the time nes 
the Khalifeh Omar. 
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This is related concerning the reign and rule of Yezdejird 
by learned men, and by the Persian historians, but the account 
of the author is different, a8 follows : 

When Yezdejird came to Merv, the Khalifeh *Omar sent 
Ahnef Ibn Kais, with twelve thousand of the troops of Kié- 
feh and Basrah, in pursuit of him, with orders to follow him 
wherever he might go, until he should be driven from the 
face of the earth, for the Khalifeh was very fearful of him. 
Ahnef on his way to Khorasan first reached Isfahan, and next, 
taking the route by Tas to Kéhistan, went near to Kain. 
Then, by that route entering Khorasan, he came first to Herat, 
and took it by the sword. As Yezdejird was at that time in 
Merv, Ahnef appointed a person named Sahar El-’Abd to be 
lieutenant of Herat, and continued on to Merv. There be- 
ing no one in command of Nishabir, that city was taken 
without fighting. Abhnef sent Metraf Ibn ’Abdallah with a 
large force to Nishabir and Harith Ibn Hasan to Sarakhs, and 
they took those two places without any resistance. He with 
his own men having advanced to Merv, Yezdejird fled from 
it, and went to Merv Er-Rid. Ahnef encamped at Merv, and 
Yezdejird sent envoys from Merv Er-Rid to the Khakhan 
of the Turks, the king of Sughd, and the king of Thin, 
asking aid from them. 

Abnef remaining in Merv, the Khalifeh sent from Ki- 
feh four Arab commanders to join him, one of whom 

was ’Alkameh Ibn Nasr El-Basry, another ’Abdallah Ibn 
Abi ’Okail Eth-Thakafy, another Rabi’a Ibn ’Amir Et- 
Temimy, and the fourth Ibn’Amm Ghazal El-Hamadany. 
When these persons reached Ahnef, he appointed Harith 
Ibn Nu’man Bahily to be lieutenant of Merv, and went for- 
ward to Merv Er-Rid. Yezdejird now left this place, and 
going in haste to Balkh put himself into its fortress. As Merv 
Er-Rid was the central point of Khorasan, and because. it 
was near to Merv, Herat and Nishabir, Ahnef remained there. 
His troops from Kifeh he sent on to Balkh, which they at 
first had to fight for, but eventually took peaceably. Yezde- 
jird escaped from them, and crossed the Jeihin, and when 
Ahnef arrived at the gates of Balkh, he found that the Muslims 
had already taken possession of the place. Ahnef next sent 
troops against the city of Tukharistan, and captured it; then 
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stationing Rabi’a Ibn ’Amir with the troops from Kifeh in 
Balkh, he went and encamped again at Merv Er-Rad. 
From thence he wrote to the Khalifeh, giving an account of 
the conquest of Khorasan and the flight of Yezdejird to the 
Turk borders. When the Khalifeh heard of this, he ex- 
claimed: “ What shall we do! would that, instead of our 
making this conquest, there had been a fire, or a sea, between 
it and us, that uo one could have gained it!” ’Aly,—on whom 
be peace !—having asked the Khalifeh: “O ’Omar! why 
are you ‘averse to the conquest of Khorasan?” the latter re- 
plied: ‘Because its inhabitants have three several times 
broken their compact; much blood has already been shed, 
and many persons have died, and I do not wish Muslims to 
die there.” The Khalifeh, therefore, wrote to Ahnef: “ You 
have gone far enough; do not cross the Jeihin, but remain 
in Khorasan ; and endeavor not to change your mien, nor to 
adopt the Persian food and elegancies; continue in your own 
habits, that victory from God may be ever with you. If you 
do change your habits, God will reverse the conquering pow- 
er which He has given to you.” 

‘When Yezdejird crossed the Jeihén, he went to Sughd, 
the king of which had assembled a numerous force, and invi- 
ted the people of Ferghanah to join him; which they having 
done, he crossed the Jeihan in company with Yezdejird, and 
came to Balkh. Meanwhile, Rabi’a Ibn ’Amir left that place 
for Merv Er-Rid, and Yezdejird, assembling the troops of the 
Khakhan of the Turks with those of Balkh and Tataristan, 
marched with fifty thousand mounted men against Ahnef, 
who at that time had only twenty thousand men with him. 
The Khakhan’s soldiers came to Deiri-Ahnef, where Ahnef 
then was, near to Merv Er-Rid, and there, morning and 
evening for two months, fought with the Muslims. One 
night, the officer on guard among the Turks was a person 
of a tribe related to the Khakhan. Ahnef learning this 
went out, and fought with him in single combat, and killed 
him, the officer, however, not knowing with whom he fought. 
This person was one of three brothers, and one of the survi- 
ving two, hearing of his brother’s death, came out against 
Ahnef, and was also killed. The third afterwards met with 
the same fate from the hand of Ahnef. When morning 


came, the circumstances were made known to the Khakhan, 
and he went out to see the three dead brothers. At the sight 
of them, his heart burned, and he said to the Turks: “ This 
is a disastrous war ; how many of our troops have been kil- 
led in it! Much as we are endeavoring to conquer this king- 
dom for Yezdejird, we meet with no success; and indeed 
what have we in common with him?” So, collecting his 
troops together, he crossed the river, and went away to Tur- 
kistan, by the way of Balkh. 

Yezdejird, seeing that the Khakhan was gone, left Deiri- 
Ahnef, and went towards Merv, for there he had placed 
all his money and valuables. On arriving at Merv, how- 
ever, he found Harith Ibn Nu’man with the Muslim forces 
besieging it; so, taking his valuables he set off for Balkh 
in the track of the Khakhan. All the Persian chief nobles 
who were with him inquired among themselves what they 
should do; and learning from Yezdejird that he was going to 
join the Khakhan, and accompany him into Turkistan, they 
told him that, if he really was going among the Turks, they 
would not go with him. “ For,” said they, “ there is no relig- 
ion of any sort among them, nor can any confidence be 
placed in them. If you desire quarter,” added the nobles, 
“go to the Arabs, and ask it of them, for they have driven 
you from your home. Give them the riches you possess, 
and they will restore you to your home again, and us to 
ours.” But Yezdejird would not consent to this, and replied: 
“I can not endure to see another king filling my place.” At 
this, they exclaimed : “‘ Nor can we permit the riches and treas- 
ure which our forefathers accumulated with so great pains, and 
the valuable jewels of the Persian kings, to be given by you 
to the Turks.” Having said this, they deprived Yezdejird 
of all he possessed ; and taking it to Ahnef demanded quarter, 
which haying been granted to them, each was allowed to re- 
tire to his ownhome. As for Yezdejird, he, accompanied by 
his private servants, went away to the Khakhan of the Turks. 
Ahnef divided the treasure which he thus acquired, among 
his soldiers, giving to each as much as the whole booty of 
Nehawend. 

faalys author says that, when the Persians forsook Yezdejird, 

he fled, and they pursued him, and having killed him in a 
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mill, threw his body into the river. But another account is 
as follows: 

Yezdejird, when he fled from Merv, went to the Khakhan 
at Balkh, and, he having already escaped across the Jeihin, 
followed him, and went into Turkistan. On reaching Sughd, 
he met his envoy returning from T'shin, with an answer to 
his letter, in which the king of that country wrote : “I know 
that the honor of kings and princes requires them to aid one 
another in time of need; but, having inquired of the envoy 
whom you sent to me, respecting the appearance, the religion, 
the rites, and the conduct of these Arabs, against whom you 
ask the aid of my troops, I am convinced that they, by 
their religion, its rites and its faith, will conquer the whole 
world, that no one can stand before them, and that no one 
can make them change their determination. The best plan 
for you, therefore, is to resort to stratagem and dissimula- 
tion. Use then these means, that they may not drive you 
from your kingdom, and in the end you will be able to expel 
them.” The Khakhan returned to his own country of Tur- 
kistan, and sent Yezdejird with his people to Ferghanah, 
where he took up his abode. 

As for Ahnef, he went back from Balkh to Merv Er-Rid, and 
wrote to the Khalifeh Omar an account of the conquest which 
he had made, stating also that he had driven Yezdejird out of 
Khorasan, which gave the Khalifeh,—on whom be peace !— 
much joy, and relief from the apprehension which he had felt 
respecting him ; and the Khalifeh appointed Ahnef governor 
of that country, and commanded the troops of Irak to march 
to Fars. 

Now two years of the khalifate of ’Aly,—on whom be 

athe Divine complacence !—had passed. The people of Kho- 
rasan had broken their compact, and sacrificed their lives ; 
and Yezdejird, the last of the Sasanide kings of Persia, left 
Ferghanah in Turkistan, and coming again into Khorasan in 
the hope of regaining his lost kingdom was killed. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRANSLATION OF AN IMPERIAL BERAT 


SULTAN SELIM III. 


Te Armenian subjects (of the Porte) dwelling in Con- 
stantinople and the neighboring cities, including the Varta- 
beds, the Priests, the President of the Council called Alty 
Jema’at, and the chiefs of the various trading corporations, 
in a petition presented to my Majesty, have made known 
that, in consequence of the monk Daniel, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, having been chosen Katholicos of Echmiadzin, 
the monk David was elected Patriarch of Constantinople. 
But, dissensions having sprung up among the Armenians, 
because the greater part of the community do not wish the 
monk David, and, on this account, neither the monk David, 
nor acertain other monk desired by some, being suitable 
persons for the patriarchal office in our Metropolis ; ‘therefore, 
it became necessary, according to ancient rule, to make 
choice of another person. Wherefore, by my high ferman, 
I gave orders that, excepting the monk David, and the other 
monk desired by certain pious persons, a worthy and suita- 
ble individual should be chosen, by unanimous consent, ac- 
cording to their custom. : 

Agreeably to my order, they all, having assembled together, 
made choice of the beloved of Christians, the monk Hohannes, 
the Vicar of the former Patriarch,—whose end be peace !— 
on account of his being praise worthy, and of good character. 
This monk Hohannes,—whose end be peace !—having been 
chosen by them, the same who has now the imperial berat 


in his hands, and being appointed over them, they besought, 
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asa favor, the high imperial berat, according to ancient 
rule. Wherefore, the records kept in the royal treasury 
being examined with regard to the present paid by Bishops, 
and thesum of one hundred thousand aspers''-having been 
paid as a gift to the royal treasury for the Armenian pa- 
triarchate of Constantinople and the parts of European and 
Asiatic Turkey, and a yearly present of one hundred and 
forty thousand aspers having been paid, I issued my high com- 
mand, by this written berat, that this said monk Hohannes, 
—whose end be peace!—should be substituted in ‘the place 
of the aforesaid monk Daniel; and I ordered that this impe- 
rial berat be given to him according to rule. And when 
the customary present of eight hundred and thirty aspers 
- was given, for receiving a copy of this instrument, on the 
second day of Muharram in the year of the Hegira 1215, 
I issued this imperial berft, and commanded that this monk 
Hohannes,—whose end be peace !—should have the appoint- 
ment of all Priests and Bishops in Constantinople and the 
parts of European and Asiatic Turkey; and, he being Patri- 
arch, according to their ancient customs and canons, and 
the demands of their religion, that all’ Bishops and Priests, 
throughout the bounds of his jurisdiction, and every man of 
the (Armenian) community, whether great or small, should 
recognize him as Patriarch, and obey him in every thing 
which concerns his spiritual authority, and should not depart 
from his righteous decisions. 

Throughout the bounds of his jurisdiction, ‘no one shall 
interfere in such spiritual matters as the appointing or remov- 
ing of Bishops, Vartabeds and Priests. Without his seal, no 
bishopric can be bestowed upon any one, through petitions 
presented to judges, and by their decisions alone. $4 

Every thing pertaining to church property shall be in the 
hands of the Patriarch; and no civil officer shall interfere 
with the property of deceased Priests, Vartabeds, Bishops, or 
nuns, in possession of the Patriarch, or his agents. It is per- 
mitted, as of old, by the decision of the holy fetwa,* as well 
as by my imperial orders, that all churches, monasteries, and 
places of pilgrimage, under his jurisdiction, may freely exer- 
cise ‘their religious rites ; and no civil officer, or ther person, 
shall interpose any hindrance. ist bos 


* A religious decree. 
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The common Priests are not to marry any one who, ac- 
cording to their faith, is unsuited for marriage, without per- 
mission from the Patriarch,‘?? And if any woman shall elope 
from her husband, or if any one wishes to marry, or to divoree,. 
a woman, no person shall interfere in the, matter, but the 
Patriarch. 

If any one of the Priests, Vartabeds, or common people of 
the Armenian nation, dies, and, in accordance with their relig- 
ion, bequeaths property to the poor of the Church, or to the 
Patriarch, the testimony of Armenians, (as well as others,) 
shall be-received. before the judge. 

Whoever of the Priests, or Bishops, is found transgressing 

inst his religion, let the Patriarch punish him according 
to law; and let no one interfere when he (the Patriarch) 
shaves ‘off his and deprives him of his office as Priest, 
or Vartabed, and places another in his room. 

According to all former custom, by this my high berat, let 


the said monk Hohannes,—whose end be peace !—Patriarch 
of the Armenians, have control over all vineyards, gardens, 
farms, pastures, fields, mills, holy fountains, places of pilgrim- 


age, monasteries, houses, shops, fruit-trees and other trees, 
and all such like church property, which belongs to the | 
churehes under his jurisdiction, and let no one else interfere. 

Let no Priest, or Vartabed, acting under appointment of 
the Patriarch, contravene this imperial berat in regard to the 
exhibition of the accounts of the revenues of any of the 
churches, or monasteries, which are the perquisites of the Pa- 
triarch’s office. 

Let none of the primates (rich men of the Armenians) 
presume to dictate that such a priest. must be removed from 
office, or that such an one must be placed in such a church, 
or that such a man must be married contrary to the rules. 

If any persons of the Armenian nation, who have neither 
church, nor monastery, going about the streets and speaking 
against the doctrine. of my true subjects the Armenians, 
shall corrupt the common people, let them be seized and 
posses by the Patriarch, according to.our imperial order.‘?) 

Whenever the Patriarch goes abroad, let none. of the civil 
officers interfere with his horses, his guard, or his ew 
although they may have changed their dress." 
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When the | otromirenge of the Patriarch’s grounds, which 
are his proper living, as wine, oil, honey, and other such like 

things, are carried to his house, no one of the imperial tax- 

gatherers, who are stationed at the harbour, or at the gates of 

the city, shall interfere against their ancient rights. 

__ If ever it becomes necessary that a Priest, or Vartabed, be 

stone, on the part of justice, it shall be through the Patriarch 

one 

No one shall be forced to become a Musulman against his 
own will. 

No one shall, on any pretence, impose himself as an officer 

n the said Patriarch, without his consent.'>? 

As long as he (the Patriarch ) pays the stipulated sum of 
one hundred and forty thousand aspers into the imperial treas- 
_ ury, he is permitted to rule over his patriarchate, no one being 
allowed to hinder him. , 

When the Vartabeds are appointed by the authority of the 
Patriarch as his messengers, to collect money from the peo- 
ple, none of the civil officers shall meddle with them on 
their way. 

If any one of those who have married ‘contrary to their 
rules, or who preaches contrary to their system of faith, dies, 
neither the judges, nor other officers, shall by force compel 
the Armenians to bury him. 

And as long as the said Patriarch shall act in accordance 
with this my imperial berat, his patriarchal office shall by 
no means be given to another, and no one shall interfere, and 
cause disturbance, contrary to my imperial order and the ac- 
customed rules. 

And the said Hohannes, Patriarch, —whose end be peace !— 
being esteemed like his equals,‘* shall together with his 
agent at the Porte, and fifteen of his people besides, be 
exempt from the capitation, and every other tax, though 

lly due. 
pt Patriarch alone, and his agents, shall examine aud 
settle the accounts of the Priests and Vartabeds who reside 
in the churches and monasteries of the Empire. 

With regard to the churches and monasteries which belong 
to the ancient Armenians, no Pasha, Mutsellim, Judge, or 
other officer, shall have it in his power, by representing the 
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matter to the Porte, to take them from the proper Armenian 
subjects, and give them over into the hands of those called 
Catholics ; and the proper Armenian subjects (of the Porte) 
shall not be molested, whenever it is found necessary, 
through application to the Patriarch, to punish according to 
rie rules those (of their community) who profess another 
aith. 

Whenever the Armenian community falls under a heavy 
debt, they (the civil officers) shall not seize the furniture of 
the village or city monasteries, nor shall they detain it for 
security ; and if, at any time or in any manner, any has thus 
been taken, let it be restored, in a legal way, to its rightful 
owner. 

Since, according to their ancient custom, divorcing a wife 
and the multiplying of wives are particularly against their 
faith, no tolerance is to be. shown to offenders in this way, 
but they are to be punished. 

No one is to interfere with the landed property belonging 
to the Patriarch. 

In order that the Vartabeds who are appointed messengers 
to collect the stipulated imperial taxes, may make their jour- 
neys in safety, none of the civil officers in the way are to 
seize any of the flocks, and herds, which they may have 
with them.‘?? 

The royal tax-gatherers, stationed at the gates, and land- 
ing places, shall not touch a shred, or scrap, of any of the 
property belonging to the church, claiming it as a tax. 

Law suits of citizens (of Constantinople ) shall not be tried 
in distant places, for I have ordained courts of justice, in and 
around the Metropolis, that they may be under the inspection 
of my powerful government. 

The Smyrna Patriarch,‘*? like the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, beside himself and Vicar, shall have fifteen persons 
exempt from the capitation, and other taxes; and the law 
shall see to their rights. 

No one is to hinder, in any way, the above written orders 
and conditions; but all, knowing my will to be so, shall give 
all due honor and respect to my high and imperial signet. 
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NOTES. 


(1.) According to the present rates of exchange at Con- 
stantinople, twenty-three and a half piasters of the Grand 
Seignor make one Spanish dollar; and since forty paras 
make one piaster, and three aspers make one para, it follows 
that 2,820 aspers are required to make one Spanish dollar. 
The whole amount required to be paid into the royal treas- 
ury yearly, by the Patriarch, would at this rate be only about 
$35. But originally the exchange was quite different. 
The time was when the Turkish piaster was equal in value 
to about one Spanish dollar, so that the annual tribute of the 
Patriarch was about $833. 

(2.) The Armenian rules with regard to marriage are such, 
that even very distant relatives cannot legally marry ; and 
the law allows of divorce in no case whatever, not even for 
adultery. These rules, however, are easily set aside, when 
a sufficient amount of money is paid to the ecclesiastics. 

It is worthy of remark that it is here clearly implied, that 
the Patriarch has power to authorize the marriage of those 
who “according to their faith” are “unsuited for marriage.” 
He does it for money. _ 

(3.) The persons, here particularly referred to, are Arme- 
nian converts to the Roman Catholic faith, who, at the time 
this document was written, were not recognized by the Porte, 
and were often the subjects of bitter persecution. They 
now form an entirely separate body, having a Patriarch of 
their own, who derives his appointment from the Porte. 

(4.) The out-door dress of the subjects of Turkey was 
formerly regulated by law, and no Christian was permitted 
to adopt the dress worn by the Turks. This clause in the 
berat gives authority to the Patriarch to dress his attendants 
in some respects as Turks, whenever he pleases, and no police 
officer was in that case permitted to molest them. 

(5.) The Patriarch is furnished with one or. more armed 
policemen, or Kavasses, who always live at the patriarchate, 
and accompany him when he goesabroad. The meaning of 
this clause is that no Musulman should force himself u 
the Patriarch as his Kavass, which was often attempted in 
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the time of the Janissaries, for the sake of filching money 
from the Christians. 

(6.) The Pashas, or Foreign Ministers, are here referred 
to, to each of whom are annually sent,. by the Porte, a cer- 
tain number of free kharaj-papers, or exemptions from the 
capitation-tax, for distribution among those Christian subjects 
who may be in his employment. 

(7.) Vartabeds are often employed in the country to go 
among their own people and collect taxes, in sheep, cattle, 
and grain, for the government; and this custom is here re- 
ferred to. 

(8.) This ecclesiastic is a Bishop, and not properly a Pa- 
triarch, though Bishops, at the head of important dioceses, 
are often loosely called Patriarchs by the Turks. 


There will probably never be written again such a berat, 
in Turkey. ‘The whole policy of the present Turkish gov- 
ernment is to strip the Patriarchs of all civil powers, and of 
all opportunity to persecute, and to leave them only the 
right to ‘perform their ecclesiastical functions, among those 
who —_ to live under them, and to look to them for spir- 
itual aid. 
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ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE SIGNS 


PERSIAN CUNEIFORM ALPHABET, 


Ir is generally known to scholars, that the deciphering of 
the cuneiform, or arrow-headed, character has long been a 
problem of great interest among the orientalists of Europe. 
But, while the investigation of this subject has been going on, 
the field of research has been constantly becoming more ex- 
tensive. When the study of the cuneiform character was be- 
gun, about fifty years ago, the inscriptions copied by Niebuhr 
at Persepolis, and published in his Reisebeschreibung, were 
the principal materials at command ; and this continued to 
be the case until twelve years ago, when two inscriptions ex- 
isting near Hamadan were given to the world. But more 
recently, the number of monuments in this character, which 
have been discovered and made known, has greatly increased, 
while, at the same time, there has been a multiplication. of 
the recognized varieties of it. It was early perceived that 
there are different species of this character, for the Persepo- 
litan tablets, which Niebuhr copied, show it in three special 
forms, side by side, and distinctive names for two of these 
were soon generally adopted. The resemblance of one of 
them to the character found on Babylonian cylinders and 
bricks, very naturally affixed to it the name of the Babylonian. 
Another, which until later was seen only at Persepolis, re- 
ceived, from that circumstance, the name of the Persian; 
and, as it has been found, up to the present time, only on 
monuments of Persian sovereigns, excepting one anomalous 
case, this designation, also, commends itself as appropriate. 


The third form, though clearly seen to be different from 


; 
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either of the others, had no name of distinction until more 
recently, when, from its position between the other two, 
and from its being found only at Persepolis, it took the name 
of the Median. ‘The propriety of this name, however, there 
are some grounds for questioning. 

But several other varieties have now been recognized and 
named. A closer examination has shown the Babylonian 
cuneiform character of Persepolis to be a simplification of 
that which is seen on Babylonian cylinders and bricks, rather 
than identical with it; and the two kinds may be very well 
called, as they are, respectively, the Primitive and the Ache- 
menidan Babylonian, the name of the latter being taken 
from the dynasty on whose monuments it is found. So, the 
extensive discoveries of the traveller Schulz at Van in ancient 
Armenia, followed by those of Botta and Layard at Khor- 
sabad and Nimrdd, on the site of ancient Nineveh, have 
brought to light another variety requiring to be classed by 
itself which, from its locality, and the traditionary con- 
nection of Van with Semiramis, has taken the appropriate 
name of the Assyrian ; and perhaps this, again, must be sub- 
divided. There has been also discovered by Layard, in 
ancient Susiana, another variety of the cuneiform character, 
which is called, with precision sufficient for the present, the 
Elymean, from the particular place where it was found. 

Yet the orientalists of Europe have not been disheartened 
by this. extension of the field to be investigated. On the 
contrary, the study of the cuneiform character, having begun 
with the Persian variety, on account of its being the simplest, 
has embraced, more recently, the Median, the Babylonian, 
and the Assyrian; and the examination to which these have 
been subjected is probably to lead, before long, to the deci- 
phering of them all. 


Meanwhile, the Persian cuneiform alphabet has been al- 
ready deciphered ; and we purpose now to communicate some 
of the results obtained, especially with regard to the value of 
the individual signs. ‘The monuments, on which this alpha- 
bet is found, exist at or near Persepolis ; on Mount Behistin, 
the Baylotavyoy bgoc of the Greeks, in ancient Media; on 
Mount Elwend, the *Ogévtys of the Greeks, near Hamadan ; 


at Van, in ancient'Armenia ; and-in the vicinity of,Suez.;.to 
which are to be added two: vases, known»as the. vase of 
Count Caylus and the vase of the Treasury of St..Mark’s, 
which are preserved at Paris and Venice; a Babylonian cyl- 
inder in the British Museum ; and a monument near Terku, 
a-city lying north of the Caucasian mountains. . This. last 
mentioned monument makes the exception to the exclusive 
appropriation of the Persian cuneiform alphabet to memorials 
of Persian kings, which. has been already referred to; for it 
seems to be a monument of one of the Arsacides. But, the 
inscription of Terku strangely intermingles different varieties 
of the cuneiform character, so that it can not properly. be re- 
garded as a specimen of either. That all these monuments, 
excepting the last mentioned,. belong to Persian. kings, has 
been proved by the discovery of the name of some. one of 
the Achemenides, or family of Cyrus, on each of them. 

As to the method to be pursued in showing the vaiue of 
the Persian cuneiform signs, it must be. premised that, al- 
though their identification depends, ultimately, upon the suc- 
cessful reading of the entire series of inscriptions presenting 
them, on the supposition that they have been correctly val- 
ued, yet, since it is impracticable. for us to exhibit here. the 
evidence of their powers so fully as to identify each one in 
every word where it occurs, we shall limit ourselves to one 
or two words as examples of the power of each. It is also 
to be observed that, in thus bringing forward words for the 
sake of single signs which they contain, we shall necessarily 
assume the value of some signs, before they have been ex- 
amined, trusting to evidence, afterwards to be given, that 
what we have assumed is:‘true. But as we advance, we shall 
take constantly less for granted, before it is proved. 

Some explanation may be desirable, also, as to the use 
which we shall. make of Sanskrit and Zend words, by 
way of comparison. It is apparent that texts, in an un- 
known language and character, can. be. made out only by 
the aid of parallel texts which are intelligible ; or by means 
of words, taken from some language, or langnages,, known 
to be allied to that given in the yet undeciphered alpha- 
bet, which are used as tests of the phonetic powers and 
grammatical forms to be ascertained,—some independent 
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for the identification of a few of the unknown signs 
aving been previously established. In the case before us, 
there were no parallel texts to illustrate the cuneiform; but 
a foundation for discovery was laid by Grotefend, in the con- 
jectural reading of the names of Darius and Xerxes, in cer- 
tain groups of signs. Yet there would have been no progress 
beyond conjectare, had not the Sanskrit and Zend languages 
been consulted; and it was certainly reasonable to expect 
light from these sources, since the Zend was known as an 
ancient religious language of Persia, and the Sanskrit as very 
neatly akin to it. Words, therefore, which are cited as ex- 
amples of the value of a Persian cuneiform sign, should be 
shown to have their equivalents, either radical alone, or gram- 
matical as well as radical, in one or the other, or in both of 
these languages.* 

We have been led to the following views of the alphabet- 
ical system of the Acheemenidan Persian, chiefly, by publi- 
cations of Professor Lassen of Bonn, Professor Burnouf of 
Patis,and Major Rawlinson, British Resident at Baghdad ; 
yet fio authority has been implicitly followed, but we have 
rather aimed to make a critical digest of what is contained in 
the most important of the works relating to the subject, hith- 
erto published. It is needless to enumerate all these werks, 
here, asa sketch of the progress of the study of the cuneiform 
chatacter was given in the last Number of this Journal, and 
as Rawlinson’s Introduction to his Memoir on the inscription 
of Behistén, which may be easily referred to, gives the de- 
tails. But the following, not having been noticed in either 
place, may here be mentioned, viz: Beitrige zur Erklarung 
der Persischen Keilinschriften, von Adolph Holtzmann. 
Erstes Heft. Carlsruhe: 1845; Die Grabschrift des Dari- 
us zu Nakschi Rustam, erléutert von Dr. Ferd. Hitzig. 
Zurich: 1847; Die Persischen Keilinschriften mit Ueber- 
setzung und Glossar, von Theodor Benfey. Leipzig: 1847 ; 
and Oppert’s Lauwtsystem des Altpersischen. The last named 
work we have not yet seen, but suppose to have been pub- 
lished ‘in 1847-8. 


* In all our references to the Zend language, we shall rely chiefly upon the 
authority of Professor Burnouf, whose. Commentaire sur le Yagna, with Pre- 
liminary Observations on the Zend alphabet, is by far the richest store-house 
of instruction, respecting that language, which as yet has been opened to us. 
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_ We begin with the Vowel-signs, of which there are thre 
in the Persian cuneiform alphabet, namely, 


1. 


The first of these signs denotes the primitive a-sound 
of the Sanskrit and Zend ; but without regard to quantity, for 
while, as a final and asa medial, it always represents the long 
a-sound, as: brdtd,a brother, (nom.)S. bhratdand Z. brata,* 
id., yet, as an initial, it generally represents short @; as: 
é’sbéraibish, with horsemen, from 4’sbdra, an adjective form- 
ed from d’sba, 8. a’swa and Z. a’spa, a horse. 

Our second ‘vowel-sign denotes both the long and the shot 
é-sound of the Sanskrit and Zend. For, as a medial, it is 
found to correspond to the long 4 of the Sanskrit, as: jivahyd, 
of life, S. jivasya, id. ; while, both as an initial and as a medial, 
it stands for the short 7 of that language and the Zend, as: idé, 
here, 8. thaand Z. idha, id. ; and pitd, the father, (nom.) 8. 
pitd and Z. pita, id. To suppose a short vowel in the Persian 
of our inscriptions, in cases where the analogy of the kindred 

“anguages would lead one to expect the long 7-sound, with- 
vot the appearance of any law requiring such abbreviation, 
would be arbitrary. Indeed, that supposition would tend to 
destroy the applicability of any evidence drawn from these 
languages, respecting the quantity expressed by our canei- 
form vowel-signs. 

Our third vowel-sign represents both the short md sie 
long u-sound of the Sanskrit and Zend. For the short w,; 
we find it as an initial, in utd, also, Védic 8. and Z. uta, ids; 
and as a medial, in drauga, lying, (nom.) from the root drug, 
8. druh for drugh, to plot against, and Z. druj; used as the 
name of evil spirits in the Zendavesta. For the long %; it 

appears as a medial, in hushiya, benevolent, (masc. nom. 
sing.) this word being made up of Au, well, 'S. su, id., and 
ushiya, from usha, will, Z. w’sa or usa, and §. va’sa, id. 

We have said, that the first of our cuneiform vowel-signs 
represents the long a-sound alone, in the middle and at the end 
of words. This is connected with a principle of orthography, 
in which there is a remarkable agreement between the Ache- 


* This is the form of the Zend nominative from grounder in. whey 
the conjunction tsha follows. See Bopp’s Vergleichende Grammatik, p. 175. 
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meénidar Persian and the Sanskrit; that short a, medial and 
final, is implied in the sign of the preceding consonant, and is 
not expressed by any-separatesign. follows, therefore, that 
long and short a-sounds, being medial, or final, are always 
distinguishable in our inscriptions. — Nor is the indiscriminate 
use of a single sign, to denote both the long and the short a- 
sound, to be so understood as if there was no more definite ap- 
propriation of it, originally. For our first vowel-sign is used 
wherever etymology requires the long a-sound,* while a is 
denoted by it only at the beginning of words; so that its 
proper sound was undoubtedly long, and: we must suppose 
that, as used for a, it was diverted from its original appropri- 
ation,.on account of the want of a distinct sign for the short 
a-sound, when initial. So, our second and third vowel-signs, 
being the only representatives of the i-sound and w-sound, re- 
spectively, in the Persian cuneiform alphabet, probably de- 
noted originally ¢ and, rather than and although they 
are used indiscriminately for either the short, or the long 
sound of those vowels.t+ 

It does not appear that i and % were in any way distinguish- 
ed, in the orthography of our inscriptions, from the correspond- 
ing short vowels. ' Lassen has, indeed, suggested that final 
iya and wea may have been, sometimes, used to: signify long 
éand long: and Holtzmann takes ‘the same view. But 
this suggestion was made in order to account for those ter- 
minations, in certain cases where the Sanskrit; or Zend, has 
short 4, or u, the original:short vowel being supposed to: have 
been. lengthened after the analogy of final 4 in the Ache- 
menidan Persian, substituted, as it sometimes is, for a in the 
kindred languages... Final tya and uva, however, corres- 
ponding to7 and in the Sanskrit and Zend, may always 
be explained on the general principle, presently to be illus- 
trated, that the language of our inscriptions admitted no final 
vowel-sounds except those'of @and 
» There are no proper diphthongs belonging to the Persian 
cuneiform alphabet ; for wherever, in our inscriptions, either 


* The termination andm, in the place of the usual dndm of the genitive plural, 

being evidently a corruption of the language itself, is no exception to this remark. 

we use re é 
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a short or a long a-sound comes before ¢, or u, instead of a 
distinct character being employed, as in the Sanskrit, and in 
the Zend for a+é and a+u, to denote the blending of one 
vowel with another, each vowel is represented by itself, pre- 
cisely as in all other cases where it occurs; for'example, in: 
maiya, of me, to me, 8. mé, id., and in babirawva, at Baby- 
lon, a locative singular in auva, Z. 6 and. S. du, we have the 
signs of 7 and w, while the preceding medial short a is to be 
supplied as usual; so, in the proper name tshishpdisha, Teis+ 
pes, (nom.) and the word dahydush, the province, (nom. ) the 
long 4 and the following 7, and wu, are denoted by their usual 
signs.* Nor have we any ground for supposing that the 
Achemenidan Persian language was, with respect to this 
point, in advance of its orthography. But there is evidence 
to the contrary, which will be alluded to in another place... 


We will here state certain laws respecting the combination 
of i, and wu, with a following dissimilar vowel, clearly discov 
erable in the language of our inscriptions, which throw far- 
ther light upon its vowel-system. ‘They are these: 

1. The vowel ¢ after a consonant, was changed before a 
dissimilar vowel into the corresponding semivowel y, while 
between this and the preceding consonant, if not an h, was 
inserted an ¢, on account of the Tepugnance of y to following 
any consonant except A, as: dpiya, even, S. apt, id.; wre 
dmahya, we were, 8. désmahi, id. 

From this example, and numerous others which might be 
cited, it appears that the vowel i was inadmissible at the end 
of a word; so that where there would otherwise have been, 
according to,the, analogy of the or Zend, a finals 
after a consonant, an a was affixed. - 

The ¢ of ty substituted for 4 before a dissimilar vatel, 
after a consonant, is to be regarded as.an euphonic inser- 
tion, because, while the prevailing usage of the Sanskrit 
and Zend leads us to regard the semivowel y, and not iy, as 
the representative of the original ¢ before the dissimilar vowel, 
there evidently was, in the language of our inscriptions, a 
principle of anplneyp which required that the semivowel ‘y 


' # In the middle of Zend words, vowels which might have blended together 
in a diphthong, frequently followed one another without coalescing: 


should be separated from a preceding consonant by the 
vowel i. For this vowel was inserted between an original 
y and a preceding consonant, as: martiyam, mankind, (acc.) 
from martiya, 8. martya, a man; unless the consonant pre- 
ceding was h, which could unite with y without the inter- 
vention of a vowel, as: dhydyd, from dhyd, of this, (fem.) 
8. asyds, perhaps from asyd, id. We find, however, another 
reading for this word, namely, adhiydyé, which accords with 
the general rule. 

2. The vowel i after a vowel, when final in the Sanskrit, 
or Zend, was changed, before a dissimilar vowel, into éy, as: 
déuramazddiya, to Ormuzd, a word formed from duramazdé 
by adding as, equivalent to 8. and Z. é the sign of the dative 
case, and affixing an a to this termination, on account of the 
inadmissibility of finalé. If we were to suppose the semi- 
vowel y to represent, here, the ¢ of the inflection before the 
affixed a, there would be no apparent ground for the inser- 
tion of an ¢ before it. 

_ 3. The vowel ¢ after a vowel, being a medial, was changed, 
before a dissimilar vowel, into the corresponding semivowel, 
as: khshdya in khshdyathiya, the king, (nom.) formed from 
the root khshi, to rule, 8. kshi, id., by adding the suffix a, 
which converted the root to khshdi, according to Sanskrit 
analogy. 

The vowel «, before a dissimilar vowel, was subject to 
the same changes as ¢, in the several cases here enumerated. 

1. Following a consonant, « before a dissimilar vowel was 
changed into its semivowel, between which and any pre- 
ceding consonant an euphonic wu was inserted, as: dahyau- 
shuvd, in the provinces, a locative plural corresponding to 
the Sanskrit form in su. 

_ Final wu, like final 7, seems not to have been admissible in 
the language of our inscriptions; so that where the analogy 
of the Sanskrit, or Zend, would suggest its occurrence, an a4 
was affixed.* 

The u of wv, in such cases as shuvd for the termination 
su of the Sanskrit, is to be referred to euphony for a reason 
similar to that which we have assigned for considering as 
euphonic the ¢ of iy before a dissimilar vowel; since the 


* The final 4, in the word dahyaushued, came by lengthening an original a. 
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language of our inscriptions invariably interposed wu between 
an original semivowel of w and a preceding consonant, as: 
huva, he, Z: hva or ga, and 8. swa, self, while the analogy 
of the Sanskrit and Zend leads us to regard the semivowel v, 
and not wv, as the representative of the original « before a 
dissimilar vowel. 

2. The vowel u after a vowel, when, according to San- 
skrit or Zend analogy, it would have been final, was chang- 
ed, before a dissimilar vowel, into wv, as: margauva, in Mar- 

i a word of which the termination, auva, is equivalent 
to that of the locative singular from a ground-form in wu of 
the Zend, namely, 6. 

3. The vowel w following a vowel, being a medial, was 
changed, before a dissimilar vowel, into the corresponding 
semivowel, as: dahydva, a nominative plural in a, 8. as, 
from dahyu, a province, here amplified to dahydu, as the 
Sanskrit ground-form dasyu, in the same case, became dasyé. 


Compared with the Sanskrit and Zend vowel-systems, 
that of the language of our inscriptions shows us points of 
contrast, as well as of coincidence. A passing notice of the 
mutual relations of these several vowel-systems may not be 
out of place, in this connection, although the subject will be 
farther developed, when we have gone through with the ex- 
amination of the signs of our cuneiform alphabet. 

It may, then, be affirmed that the vowel-system of the Achee- 
menidan Persian was of a more primitive type than either 
that of the Zend, or that of the Sanskrit, even comparing it 
with the latter as exhibited in the Védas, where there ap- 
pears something of the fluctuation of the period in the his- 
tory of a language which precedes the fixed determination 
of its laws. The higher antiquity of the vowel-system of 
the Achemenidan Persian is proved, relatively to the Zend, 
by its retaining all the primitive vowel-sounds in their origin- 
al purity, while in the Zend an a of the Sanskrit frequently 
passed into @. ‘The same thing is shown, with reference to 
the Sanskrit as well asthe Zend, by the presence of true 
diphthongs in these languages, though less frequent in the lat- 
ter than in the former, which were wanting in the language 
of our inscriptions. In some important particulars of its 
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vowel-system, however, the Achemenidan Persian seems to 
have been as fully developed as either of the other langua- 
ges. For instance, the substitution of the semivowels y and 
v for? and u, before dissimilar vowels, is a law of equally 
extensive application in them all. So, with respect to the 
blending into one long vowel, of two short a-sounds coming 
together, which is rarely exemplified in the Zend, but is 
constant in the Sanskrit, the language of our inscriptions fol- 
lows the example of the latter. If, as we suppose, this lan- 
guage had the sounds of long and long %, though without 
special signs to distinguish them, it probably resembled the 
Sanskrit farther, in forming out of two concurrent #’s, or w’s, 
the corresponding long sound; which is, also, opposed to ord 
rule of the Zend. 

It should be added: here, that vowels qutdecmand a less im- 
portant part, in either the Sanskrit, or the Zend, than in the 
language of our inscriptions, inasmuch as the latter rejected 
all terminal consonants, excepting two, and of these one may 
not have been distinctly articulated. 


We must now proceed to identify the Consonant-signs of 
the Persian cuneiform alphabet, and it will be convenient to 
consider them in several distinct classes, as follows : 

I. The guttural-signs, namely, 


of which the first four are surds, and the last two, sinbiiince 

The first of these signs represents the & of the Sanskrit 
and Zend, as: kartam, made, done, (neut.nom. sing.) 8. kar- 
tam and Z.. kérétem, id. But its use was restricted, for our 
cuneiform alphabet differed from that of the Sanskrit, or the 
Zend, in providing a special sign to denote the unaspirated 
surd guttural k before the vowel w. 

The second in this series is the sign just alluded to, a proof 


of the special appropriation of which is found in 4. {J una- 


vam, 1 did, compared with ]© artam, done, both of these 
words being derived from the same root, kar, 8. kri, to 
make, to do. But what was the peculiar ‘articulation of & 
before «, which required this orthographic distinction, is 
uncertain. 
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The third sign here given represents the kh of the Sans- 

krit and Zend alphabets ; for it is evidently the aspirate of 
k, since it stands for the Sanskrit k according to a law, also 
in force in the Zend, which required the aspiration of a surd 
guttural, when followed by a nasal, liquid, or sibilant, as: 
tshithratakhma, (nom. )a compound used asa proper name, of 
which the latter constituent may be derived from the root tak, 
S. tak, to sustain ; tshakhriyd, he would make, from the root 
kar ; and khshéyathiya, from the root khshi, 8. ksht. But 
it does not always denote kh substituted for Sanskrit k by this 
euphonic law, since we find the same sign also before vowels, 
as: hakhémanishiya, an Achemenide, (nom.) and tigra- 
khudé, (nom. plur.) the name of a Scythian tribe. Nor was 
the law of euphony, just referred to, quite precise in its ope- 
ration, for we find a Sanskrit k to have been aspirated in the 
language of our inscriptions, sometimes, even before the 
dental ¢t, as: durukhtam, not well (not truly) said, S. duruk- 
tam, id., unless the form of this word is to be explained as 
indicative of a deficiency of discrimination between the ar- 
ticulations of k and kh. 

The fourth sign in this series denotes an articulation which 
was peculiar to the Achemenidan Persian. There are only 
two known examples of it, of which the most decisive is given 
in a certain proper name, having this sign for its initial letter, 
which Lassen reads chudrd, and supposes to have signified 
the Kurds, but which Rawlinson reads mudré, as a name 
of the Egyptians. 

For the identification of this rare sign as an m, Rawlin- 
son relies upon a statement of Stephen of Byzantium, that 
the Pheenician appellation of Egypt was Miage,* while he’ 
maintains that the name in question, in our inscriptions, 
must mean Egyptians, because the name of a country, which 
varies from it only in form, occurs in a passage of the inscrip- 
tion of Behistan, referring to the revolt of the feigned Smerdis 
under Cambyses, where he thinks it can only mean Egypt, as 
Herodotus says that the revolt of Smerdis took place while 
Cambyses was in that country. The passage is as follows: 

“Says Darius the king: Cambyses by name, a son of 
Cyrus, of our race, was king here of old. Of that Camby- 


* Rawlinson thinks this should be read Midga, 
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ses there was a brother named Bardiya (Smerdis), a brother 
of Cambyses by the same father and the same mother. 
Afterwards, Cambyses put to death that Smerdis...... 
. . . . Afterwards, Cambyses proceeded to Mudra, (or, accor- 
ding to Lassen’s reading, Chudra, that is, Kurdistan.)... . 

Says Darius the king: Afterwards, there arose a certain 
man, a Magian, named Gaumata; ... . he deceived the 
State, saying: I am Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, the brother 
of Cambyses.” 

Now it is true that Herodotus does ascribe the usurpation 
of the feigned Smerdis, partly, to the absence of Cambyses, 
at the time, in Egypt; and this is certainly in favor of sup- 
posing Egypt to be the country to which the inscription 


_ of Behistin informs us that Cambyses went, after the death 


of his real brother Smerdis. But, on the other hand, it is 
equally certain that, according to Herodotus, Cambyses was 
already in Egypt, when he heard the rumor of his brother’s 
usurpation, which led him to resolve upon putting him to 
death; and that he sent from Egypt the agent whom he em- 
ployed to destroy him. It is evident that the country to 
which, in the inscription of Behistin, Cambyses is said to 
have gone after the death of his brother, can not be Egypt, 
consistently with the whole narrative of Herodotus, unless 
the inscription is supposed to refer to a departure of the king 
to Egypt, after having once returned from thence, in the in- 
terval between his real brother’s death and the usurpation of 
the feigned Smerdis. Herodotus, however, gives us no inti- 
mation of this. 

In view, therefore, of all that the Greek historian says of 
the events of Persian history here referred to, we are ne- 
cessitated to find some other country than Egypt, under 
the name which Rawlinson reads mudra in the passage of 
the inscription of Behistin which has been quoted; and 
there is nothing in the narrative of Herodotus against the 
supposition, that Kurdistan may have been the country in- 
tended. Indeed, Herodotus himself represents that Camby- 
ses was in Syria, (tijg after the death 
of his brother, before the feigned Smerdis had completed his 
usurpation. A herald of the pretender; who had. been des- 
patched to Egypt, to claim for him the homage of the Per- 
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sian army there, is said to have met Cambyses at Agbatana 


in Syria.* 

But we have a positive ground for reading, with an initial 
guttural, chudra, and chudrd where the plural form is used 
to signify a people. For, in an enumeration of the tributa- 
ries of Darius which has been found at Persepolis, the chu- 
dra, (or mudrd,) are introduced between the Assyrians and 
Armenia, while the general arrangement of names, there, 
is such that they must be looked for northward of Assyria. 
There is, therefore, scarcely room to doubt that the Kurds 
are the people here spoken of. 

For these reasons, the alphabetical sign which has led us 
into this long digression, may be quite confidently classed as 
a guttural ; and since of the two Greek forms of. the name 
of the Kurds, Kagdotyo. and Fogdvaio., the former, with an 
initial K, is said by Strabo to be the oldest, there seems to 
be some reason for regarding this as a surd, rather than a 
sonant. Its articulation, however, was one peculiar to the 
language of our inscriptions; for, being found only before w, 
it seems to have depended upon that vowel, while yet there 
is no indication of its having been merely an euphonic sub- 
stitute for one of the other gutturals of the language. 

Our fifth guttural-sign represents the g¢ of the Sanskrit and 
Zend alphabets, as : dgarbayam, I seized, from the root garb, 
Védic 8S. gribh and Z. géréw,t to seize. But its use was re- 
stricted, like that of the corresponding surd; for we find it 
only before the vowels a, 4 and i, while before u it has its 
substitute, denoting some unknown modification of its power. 

The last in our series of cuneiform guttural-signs is this 
substitute for the preceding, denoting g before uw. Its pecu- 


liarity is proved by the proper name mar <= ush, (nom.) 


Margiana, of which the locative singular, 
presents the ordinary g. 


in Book m1. Sections 27-30 and 61-62, of Baehr’s a The —_ 
Agbatana in Syria was probably upon some deelivity t. Carmel. 
Mannert’s Geographie d. u. Romer, vi. 1. p. 353. 

+ According to Burnouf’s view, Z. w from 8. bf comes through the articula- 
tion 6 substituted for bh. The ordinary Sanskrit form of the root gribh is 
grth or grah, in which the aspirate alone is — 


* The passages of Herodotus which have been referred to, may be found 


Our cuneiform g sometimes stands for the aspirated sonant 
guttural of the Sanskrit, as: gaushd, ears, (acc.) from the 
root gush, S. ghush, whence comes 8. ghésha, sound, and 
there is no evidence, derivable from its alphabet, that the 
language of our inscriptions distinguished the Sanskrit ar- 
ticulation. gh. The Zend word, corresponding to the San- 
skrit ghésha, is gaosha, ear, also beginning with the unas- 
pirated g ; but this is a solitary example of g standing for 
Sanskrit gh, in the Zend. The Zend, having a gh of its 
own, reverses the case by very frequently putting this in the 
place of the Sanskrit g. 

Il. The palatal-signs, namely, 


1 A4,3 <<, 


of which the first is a surd, and the two latter are sonants. 
The first of these signs denotes the tsh of the Sanskrit 
and Zend, as: tsha, and, S. and Z. tsha, id. ; and ishish, any 
one, (nom.) S. tshé in tshit,-soever, and Z. tshis, any one, 
nom.) But it is found only before the vowels a, 4 and i. 
here is no other sign, however, of the Persian cuneiform 
alphabet, which can be supposed to represent this palatal as 
articulated before u. It is indeed probable, that the language 
of our inscriptions did not admit the combination of any 
palatal with that vowel, since no one of this class of its con- 
sonant-signs has been found before wu. , 
The last two of our palatal-signs differ from one another 
only with respect to the vowels with which they combine. 
This is shown by the orthography of the proper name 


uva la, Susiana, compared with that of the adjective 
uva <= iya, formed from it; and by the word drau 1K ana, 


aliar, (nom. Romaine with another word dduru = iya, he 
plotted, both being from the same root, druj, Z. druj, 8 
druh. How the articulation differed, accordingly as an 7 fol- 
lowed, or not, must be left undetermined. But both these 
signs may be substantially identified as equivalent in power 
to the 7 of the Sanskrit, for we find the word dvajata, put 
to death, from the root jan, 8. jan substituted for han, to 
kill; and jivahyd, a genitive singular from jiva, life, 8. jiva, 
id. With the? of the Zend, also, the former of the two 
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signs here considered, that is, the one not appropriated to 


combination with the vowel ¢, may be seen to have a com- 
mon power, as; djamiyd, let it come, from the root jam, Z. 
jam or gam, to go; and dvajata, the root of which, jan, is 
equivalent to Z. jan, substituted for zan, in the word jata, 
killed. The latter of these two signs, which is used only 
before i, might, without doubt, be identified, in the main, 
with the 7 of the Zend, as it has been already with the 
Sanskrit 7, since the connection of the vowel 4 with its articu- 
lation belonged to the peculiar euphony of the language of our 
inscriptions. But the requisite examples are not at command. 
There appear to be no signs of the Persian cuneiform al- 
phabet, which represent the aspirated palatals of the Sans- 
krit. This indicates a special affinity between the language 
of our inscriptions and the Zend, for the latter did not recog- 
nize the aspirates of the palatal class of Sanskrit consonants. 
IIL The dental-signs, namely, ' 


The first in this series is the ¢ of the Sanskrit and Zend, 
as: patiya, or in composition pati, over against, S. prati and 
Z.. paiti, id. ; and tawmé, the race, (nom. ) Z. taokhma, poster- 
ity, (nom.) But there is one root, ’std, to stand, 8. sthd, id., 
in which it takes the place of the th of the Sanskrit; and it 
deserves to be mentioned that here, again, the language of our 
inscriptions is proved to have been especially akin to the 
Zend; for this same substitution of ¢ for the Sanskrit th, 
occurs in the corresponding Zend root ’std. 

As among the guttural-signs of our cuneiform alphabet we 
have found one denoting & before u, so the class of conso- 
nant-signs now before us includes one appropriated to repre- 
sent the unaspirated surd ¢ in combination with the vowel w. 

The second in our dental-series is the sign of this peculiar 
articulation. That it denotes only a modification of ¢ before 


u is proved by the word A uvam, you, the nominative of 
the pronoun of the second person, of which the genitive or 


dative is sii aiya. 


Our third dental-sign standing often for an original ¢ be- 
fore r, as: mi\<] ra, (voc.) O Mithra! S. mitra, O friend! as 


well as for ¢ before y, if the suffix I<] iya of the Achemeni- 
dan Persian is the same as the Sanskrit tya, we may con- 
sider its articulation to have been equivalent to that of the 
th of the Zend, which was itself a substitute for the Sanskrit ¢ 
before all semivowels, as well as before nasals, and is shown 
by Burnouf to have had a soft pronunciation, approaching to 
a sibilant. This identification has the more plausibility, as 
the cuneiform sign now in question sometimes stands for a 
Sanskrit sibilant, as: thah, in thdtiya for thahatiya, he says, 
S. ’sans or ’sas, to speak. The third in our series of cunei- 
form dental-signs, therefore, although a th, is not the th of the 
Sanskrit. It appears, indeed, that this Sanskrit dental artic- 
ulation was not expressed in the Persian cuneiform alphabet, 
unless it may have been represented by that dental-sign the 
exact value of which we have left uncertain. ‘There are ca- 
ses, however, where the cuneiform consonant-sign which we 
suppose to have the value of the soft th of the Zend, stands 


for the th of the Sanskrit, as: ya fa) &, as, when, S. yathd, 
as. But the Zend th, itself, was sometimes similarly employ- 
ed, for yathé inthe Zend, with its soft th, corresponds to 
the Sanskrit yathaé, with hard th. In certain other cases, 
this sign stands for the Sanskrit ¢, where no law of euphony 
can be made to account for the substitution, and it must, 
therefore, be ascribed simply to the tendency of dentals to 
pass into sibilants. 

We come now to the fourth and fifth signs in this series. 
The fourth is the d of the Sanskrit and Zend, as: dahyéd- 
ush, a nominative singular from the ground-form dahyu, S. 
dasyu and Z. dagyu, a province. It stands also for the dh 
of the Sanskrit and Zend, as: badaka, a subject, from bada, 
S. bandha, binding ; and idd, Z. idha; and the aspirated 
sonant dental dh, as well as gh and jh of the guttural and 
palatal classes of consonants, seem to have been unrepresent- 
ed in our cuneiform alphabet; and therefore, so far as we 
can judge, were unrecognized in the Achemenidan Persian 
language. This sign likewise takes the place of the ¢ of 
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the Sanskrit, as: wdapatatd, he arose, from the root pat with 
the prefix ud, S. ut, to arise, which, however, is only an ex- 
ample of the transition of an original surd into a sonant. 
Again, it is sometimes used for the A of the Sanskrit, as: idd, 
S. tha ; but, in this case, both the / and d are without doubt 
derived from dh.* Our fourth dental-sign has been found, 
as yet, only before the vowel a. 

Like the signs-of the unaspirated surd and sonant guttu- 
rals & and g, and the unaspirated surd dental ¢, it had its sub- 
stitute before the vowel w, which is the fifth sign in our den- 
tal-series. That this was appropriated to denote a modifica- 


tion of d before u, may be seen from | urukhtam, com- 


pared with iT raujana, both these words being formed from 
the same root druj. 
The last of our cuneiform dental-signs stands for d and dh 


of the Sanskrit, as: ya =! iya, if, 8. yadi, id. ; and ja =I! i= 


ya, do you put to death, where =I tya is a suffix equivalent 
to the imperative-ending dhi of the Védic Sanskrit, which 
in the later Sanskrit became hi after a vowel. These com- 
parisons, together with the correspondence which we have 


observed between the sonant dental Y and an original dh 
which afterwards became h, as in ida, S. tha, seem to attach 
to the sign now before us the power of a sonant dental, dif- 


fering from that of YY only so far as its association with the 
vowel ¢ affected its articulation; for it is found only before 


that vowel, while, on the other hand, i probably did not 
admit an # after it. 


IV. The Jabial-signs, namely, 


3 
The first of these signs is the p of the Sanskrit and Zend, 
as: upd, with, by, S.and Z. upa, id.; puthra, the son, (nom. ) 
S. putras and Z. puthré, id.; and pita, the father, (nom.) 8. 


* See Bopp’s Vergleichende Grammatik, p. 650. 


pité and Z. pita,id. The usage of this sign affords another 
illustration of the special affinity of the Achemenidan Persian 
with the Zend ; for, like the corresponding sign of the Zend 
alphabet, it stands, by a peculiar law of euphony, for the 
Sanskrit 2 after a palatal sibilant. We have, for example, 
the ground-form 4’spa, both in our inscriptions and in the 
Zend language, as the correspondent of the Sanskrit a’swa. 
The m and the 6 of our cuneiform alphabet, however, inter- 
change with the p put for the Sanskrit w after a palatal sibi- 
lant, as: vi’sma or vi’spa, all, 8. vi’swa and Z. vi’spa, id. ; 
and d’sba, which we have already seen, instead of d’spa, 
corresponding to the Sanskrit a’swa, 

The second sign in this series denotes an aspirate of p. But 
its equivalent is not the Sanskrit ph ; for, while there is no 
instance of its occurring as the correspondent of that letter, 
it clearly appears to have been put in the place of the Sanskrit 


p before r,as: |< raméné, by the authority, 8. pramédnéna, 
id. ; and inasmuch as the Zend language uniférmly changed 
a Sanskrit p before r into f, we may conclude that the same 

rinciple of euphony was operative in the Achemenidan 

ersian, and, therefore, that this sign substituted for a Sans- 
krit p before r in the orthography of the latter, was articu- 
lated as an f. It must be observed, however, that the f of 
the language of our inscriptions, may have extended be- 
yond the limits of the law of euphony which required it 
in the place of p before r; for in the word kaufa, probably 
“a mountain,” we have its sign before a vowel. Yet this is’ 
a solitary example, and we are ignorant of the derivation of 
the word. There was, also, a noticeable restriction upon the 
application of this euphonic law substituting f for p, in the 
language of our inscriptions, namely, that here, apparently, 
the semivowel r did not aspirate a preceding p, if followed by 
either u, or é. Nor is the ground of this restriction entirely 
hidden, since it may be reasonably conjectured that the liquid 
r, if followed by wu, did not aspirate a preceding p, on ac- 
count of that modification of its own power, whatever it was, 
which occasioned, as we shall see, the appropriation of a dis- 
tinct sign to represent it, when coming before the vowel wu. 
So, also, that a following ¢ annulled the aspirating influence 
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of r upon a preceding p, may be referred to some modifica- 
tion of the power of r, in combination with the vowel 7; for 
we have shown, in the case of the sonant palatal of the lan- 
guage of our inscriptions, that the vowel ¢ could so alter the 
articulation of a preceding consonant as to require it to be 
expressed by a distinct sign. 5548 

The last of our labial-signs has for its correspondent in the 


Sanskrit, generally, the aspirate bh, as: =! djim, tribute, 


(acc.) from the root =| aj, S. bhaj, to apportion ; 4 EY iya, to, 


S. abhi, id. ; and =| umim, the earth, (acc.) from 8. 
bhimi, the earth ; but it sometimes stands for the Sanskrit 


b,as: =| adaka, S. bandha. The comparison of Sanskrit 
words would, therefore, seem to authorize us to fix upon bh 
as the proper power of this sign, and to affirm that in the 
Persian cuneiform alphabet there is no distinct representa- 
tive of the Sanskrit b. But there is a certain letter of the 
Zend alphabet, used precisely like our last cuneiform labial- 
sign, with respect to Sanskrit consonants, which Burnouf 
makes to be an unaspirated letter; and one of the grounds 
of this opinion, namely, that the Zend letter stands, also, for 
the Sanskrit w, which Burnouf regards as decisive of its not 
having denoted the aspirate bh, may be assumed as evidence, 
equally, of the value of the cuneiform sign now under con- 
sideration, since there is a word in which the latter, also, 


stands for the w of the Sanskrit alphabet, as: d’s =| éraibish, 


formed from 4a’s od S. a’swa. We prefer, therefore, to 
give to this sign the value of the Sanskrit and Zend 0, and 


_ to suppose, accordingly, that the Persian cuneiform alphabet 
has no distinct sign for bh. 


V. The nasal-signs, namely, 


It will be noticed that these are numerous ; yet their vari- 
ety has little analogy with the rich provision of signs, in the 
Sanskrit and Zend alphabets, to denote nasals of the differ- 
ent organs. 
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- The first of these signs represents the Sanskrit and Zend 
m, as: mdhyé for méhahyéd, of the month, S. mdsasya and 
Z. méhanghé, id. It seems not to have been clearly distin- 
guished, however, as the sign of a labial nasal ; for we find it 
used before a palatal consonant, in the compound githémtsha 
and the chaunting,* (acc.); before a guttural, in ddam 
khshéyathiya, I (am) the king ; and before a dental, in tndm 
dahydum, this province, (acc.); though in the two latter 
cases, as it is a final letter, the following guttural and den- 
tal are the initials of new words. But since the language 
of our inscriptions rejected terminal consonants, as a general 
rule, it appears not improbable that this cuneiform nasal- 
sign, at the end of words, where its occurrence is by far the 
most frequent, denotes only an indistinct nasalization of a 
preceding vowel ; and that it is therefore admissible, with- 
out impropriety as regards euphony, before any consonant, 
even in the middle of words. According to this, its articu- 
lation as a final, and as a medial before a consonant, must 
have resembled what is called, in Sanskrit grammar, the 
proper anuswara. 

The second sign in our nasal-series denotes an uncertain 


modification of m before i, as appears from bul<E im, the 
earth, (acc.) compared with bu Wl am, id.; and from the 


orthography of the word \¢ thra, O Mithra! which shows 
this sign to have been so intimately associated with the vowel 
4, that, even by itself, it could express the syllable mi. 

Our third cuneiform. nasal-sign is the m of the Sanskrit 
and Zend alphabets, as : ’sténa, position, (nom.) S. sthdnas, 
and Z. ’stané, id.; naiya, not, S. nét, if not, and Z. néit, 
not ; and dkunusha, he made, where the syllable mw is equiv- 
alent to Sanskrit nu the distinctive mark of a certain conju- 
gation of verbs. Its articulation seems, moreover, to have 
been recognized as partaking of the quality of a dental ; 
for the faet of its being invariably elided in the orthography 
of the Achzmenidan Persian, where n occurs before a dental 
in the Sanskrit and Zend, as : dtara, within, S. antar and Z. 


* This signification of githdm is the most plausible. 
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_antaré, id., is only to be explained on the principle that of 
two consonants organically similar, coming together, one must 
be dropped in the pronunciation. The elision of 2 before the 
nasal m in the word dkuméd, we did, for dkunméd, is to be re- 
ferred to the same principle. This nasal-sign is never found 
at the end of a word. 

The fourth sign in this series denotes before u. It is 
not exclusively employed in combination with w, for the 
ceding sign is also used before that vowel. The pins 
articulation which it implies can not have belonged, there- 
fore, to the language of our inscriptions, originally. Yet 
there is no doubt as to the real appropriation of this sign ; for 
the only word in which it occurs, the preposition dnu in 
composition, or by itself dmwva, along, S. anu, id., com- 
pels us to regard it as having been appropriated to the repre- 
sentation of , modified in its articulation by a following 
vowel wu. 

The last of our cuneiform nasal-signs remains to be iden- 
tified. Of this there are only two examples, both occurring 
only at Behistin, which are given us in the proper names 


na =! dita and duba =| , or duba =| a. It may reasonably 
be considered as representing some nasal akin to m, on account 
of its identity in form with the Median correspondent of the 
ordinary Persian cuneiform sign of m, in certain proper names. 
But in Persian cuneiform inscriptions, it is not lightly to be 
supposed equivalent to that Persian sign; for this would 
make it a mere superfluity. Probably, therefore, the value 
of the sign, as well as the sign itself, was introduced from a 
Median source. Now, Rawlinson informs us that, in the 
Median cuneiform orthography, this sign may be considered 
as denoting a complemental nasal, that is, a nasal appropriate 
to the end of asyllable. Such, then, was probably its use 

in our cuneiform inseriptions. But what the precise value of 
it is, in the Median alphabet, remains uncertain; and so there 
is no ground for arguing from that, as to its value in the Per- 
sian. In view, however, of an inconsistency between. the 
orthography and the actual pronunciation of the language of 
our inscriptions, which has been intimated, namely, that our 
cuneiform sign of m was allowed to stand before any con- 


Z 


sonant, while yet, being a final, or preceding a consonant, 
it was not articulated as an m, it may perhaps be conjectured, 
that the sign now in question was introduced into the or- 
thography of the Achemenidan Persian, in order to indicate 
the indistinct nasalization which we suppose to have been 
sometimes given, inappropriately, to our cuneiform sign of 
m, and so to remove the inconsistency alluded to. We may 
remark, also, that the existence, in the Achemenidan Per- 
sian, of an indistinct masalization, to which there was no sign 
appropriated in its alphabet, originally, is perhaps indicated 
by the orthography of two proper names of our inscriptions, 
zaraka and kabujiya, compared with their Greek forms, 
Zégayyo. and KeuSiens. For the latter contains nasals which 
are wanting in the former. But the suggestions here made 
need to be confirmed by the definite deciphering of the Me- 
dian cuneiform alphabet. For, as has been said, the sign under 
consideration was probably used, in our inscriptions, with a 
Median value; which is the more likely, because the two 

oper names exemplifying it here, are neither of them 

rsian. 

VI. The semivowel-signs, namely, 


The first of these signs denotes the y of the Sanskrit and 
Zend, as: yathd, 8. and Z. yathé ; yim, whom, (masc.) Z. 
yim and 8. yam, id. ; and yund, the Ionisns, (nom.) 8. ya- 
vands, id. 

The second represents the r of the Sanskrit and Zend al- 
phabets, as: dura, the living one, 8. asura and Z. ahura, | 
id.; and kariyishiyémiya, S kérayishyami, 1 will cause to 
make, from the root kar, Z. kéré. An unaspirated surd con- 
sonant of either the guttural, the dental, or the labial class, 
preceding this semivowel, was made an aspirate by it, as; 
tshakhriyd, mithra, and framéné. But this law and the 
qualifications to which it was subject, have been already no- 
ticed in speaking of the several classes of consonant-signs 
affected by it ; and we have also seen that there was an analo- 
gous principle in the Zend language. 


* The latter form is found only at Behistiin, and is there exclusively employed. 
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The third sign in this series denotes some modification of r 
before w, as appears from babi ~<« ush, Babylon, (nom. ) com- 


pared with babi K| auva, in Babylon. As to its articulation, 
more especially considered, the Greek forms Bafvidy and Kigos, 
compared with their correspondents in our inscriptions, bdbi- 


~{« ush and ku><< ush, where this sign, representing r be- 
fore u, stands for both the 4 and the ¢ of the Greek, seem to 
indicate that its articulation vacillated between / and r. 
The fourth sign in our series of semivowels, is the semi- 
vowel of u, of the Sanskrit and Zend. It stands for the 
Sanskrit semivowel of wu in combination with a preceding 


consonant, which is the English 1, as: tu-lE am, you, 8. 
twam, id., as well as for that semivowel, when standing be- 


tween two vowels, which is the English v, as: na ™|> ama, 
the ninth, (masc. nom.) 8. navamas, id. But its articulation 
can not have varied after the manner of that of its Sanskrit 
correspondent. For it always required to have an u between 
itself and any consonant originally preceding, or, at least, 
its following a consonant immediately is contrary to rule in 
the orthography of our inscriptions. Of course, therefore, 
that articulation of the semivowel of u recognized in the 
Sanskrit, which depended upon its having a consonant im- 
mediately before it, can not have been established in the 
Achemenidan Persian. On this ground, then, we might in- 
fer that, as the occasion for articulating the semivowel of u 
like the English w could not properly exist in the language 
of our inscriptions, our cuneiform sign of this semivowel 
must have been articulated like the English v. Its articu- 
lation, however, may not have been regulated by Sanskrit 
principles. We must see how it appears in the light of the 
Zend language. If, then, we compare words in which this 
sign occurs with their correspondents in the Zend, we find 
it standing alike for either of two forms of the semivowel of 
u, which in this language distinguish the articulation of the 


English w from that of the English », as: tu~f=am, Z. thwéem, 
you, and hu l= a, he, Z. hva, self. But it is doubtful wheth- 
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er any of the occasions for giving the articulation of the Eng- 
lish w to the semivowel of wu, in the Zend, existed in the lan- 
guage of our inscriptions. The circumstance to which the 
pronunciation of the semivowel of «as equivalent to the 
English w, was most frequently owing in the Zend, namely, 
that a th, or dh, preceded, could not occur in the language of 
our inscriptions, consistently with its rule, as indicated by its 
orthography, to insert an u between its own semivowel of u 
and any preceding consonant. It may be added, that the 
representative of the English w, in the Zend, is much more 
rarely used than its fellow which denotes the English v. 
Thus we see that the principles of the Zend, so far as they 
can be applied, as well as those of the Sanskrit, point to the 
English v as the equivalent of our fourth cuneiform semi- 
vowel-sign. 

The last sign in our semivowel-series, being sufficient of 


itself to represent the syllable vi, as: VV tham, the family, 
(acc. ) from vitha, S. vija, seed, was evidently appropriated to 
combination with the vowel ¢ ; and that it denoted some mod- 
ification of v before that vowel, appears from the word paru- 


os iyata, of old, an adverb in éa, S. tas, with the sense of 
the ablative singular, made out of a substantive which was 
derived from paruva, 8. ptirwa, preceding, compared with 
paru"t= 4, the former, from this same ground-form. What 
modification of v the vowel é following may have occasioned, 
it is useless to conjecture, as we have no means of determin- 
ing. This sign seems not to have been completely establish- 
ed in use; for we find examples of the ordinary form of v, 


even where the vowel i follows, as: du = ishtam, to the re- 
motest time, 8. davishtham, very distant. 


VIL The sibilant-signs, namely, 
1 VE, 2. Pl. 
The first of this series represents an unaspirated surd sib- 
ilant, as: Y= uguda,* Sogdiana, (nom. ) S. participle ’Suktias, 


* The x of the second syllable is implied by the form of the g. 
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pure,* and the Zend proper name ’Sughdhé, Sogdiana ; and 


4 Y= siya, it is, 8. asté and Z. a’sti, id. It took the place, 
as these examples show, of both the palatal ’s and the den- 
tal s of the Sanskrit, and of the ’s of the Zend; from which 
we may infer, in the absence of all opposing evidence, that 
the language of our inscriptions did not distinguish between 
the palatal ’s and the dental s of the kindred languages. But 
this distinction, fully sustained in the Sanskrit, barely appears 
in the Zend ; inasmuch as the palatal ’s is found, to quote the 
words of Burnouf, to have “almost displaced the dental sib- 
ilant, in the usage of that language.” The Achzemenidan 
Persian stood, therefore, in a much nearer relation to the 
Zend than to the Sanskrit, with respect to the employment 
of the power of this sign, and in view of the many analogies 
between the Zend and the language of our inscriptions, already 
pointed out, it seems most likely that the latter, in dispensing 
altogether with the distinction between a palatal and a dental 
sibilant, was deficient in the same way as the Zend, only to 
a greater degree. Consequently, the sign which stands in the 
Persian cuneiform orthography for both ’s and s of the Sans- 
krit and Zend, may be considered as properly denoting the 
palatal ’s. This conclusion is strengthened by an example of 
the elision of a following surd palatal of the Sanskrit, after the 
sibilant denoted by this sign, as: pa’sdva, afterwards, 8. 
pa’stshat, id., which would seem to depend upon the princi- 
ple that two consonants organically similar might not immedi- 
ately follow one another. Another consideration favoring our 
identification of this sign, is that, like the palatal ’s of the 
Zend, it is found sometimes to stand for the hard palatal ish 
of the Sanskrit alphabet, as: ra’s in dra’sam, I came, S. 
ritsh, to go; and para’s in dpara’sam, I took in hand, S. 
priush, to handle, which in Zend has the form pére’s. 

The second of our cuneiform sibilant-signs denotes the 
aspirated surd sh of the Sanskrit and Zend. Its power is 
proved by the following specifications of its usage: 

1. It is used as the correspondent of an original sh of those 
languages, as: disha, he went, from the root ish, S. ish, to 
go; and ddarshanusha, he dared, from the root darsh, 8. 
dhrish and Z. derésh, to dare. 


* See Burnouf’s Comment. sur le Yagna, Notes, p. 56. 
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2. It stands-for the sh of the Sanskrit, put in the place of 
an unaspirated sibilant, as: mathishta, the greatest, from ma- 
tha, 8. mahat, with the superlative suffix ishta, S. ishtha, 
put for istha according toa general law, that the dental s, 
being a medial, after any other vowel than a, or 4, and follow- 
ed by ¢, or th, should become sh. The language of our in- 
scriptions dispensed with the aspiration of the dental of the 
Sanskrit ishtha, while it took thatof the sibilant ; thus stand- 
ing mid-way between the Sanskrit and the Zend, for the 
Zend form of this word is mazista. 

3. It is used euphonically, for an unaspirated sibilant of 
the Sanskrit, or Zend, on principles which are recognizable, 
wholly or partially, in the former of these languages. ‘Thus, 
in the word hushsya, compounded of hu, S. su, and ushiya, 
from-usha, S. va’sa, as well as in the word dushiydram, com- 
pounded of dush, bad, S. dus, id., and yaram from yara, year, 
Z. yare, id., the sh, substituted in the one case for the palatal 
sibilant, and in the other for the dental, of the Sanskrit, which 
the language of our inscriptions did not distinguish, may be 
explained by the Sanskrit law, that the dental s, after any other 
vowel than a, or 4, and followed by a vowel, or by y, should 
become sh. The same law will also account for the aspirated 
sibilant of the word vashnd, by the will, if we only suppose 
this word to beacontraction from ushand, from usha, a ground- 
form which we have already met with in the compound 
hushiya, with a nasal inserted between its final vowel and 
the sign of the instrumental case. ‘The corresponding Zend 
word va’sné may have been likewise contracted from w’sana. 
So, the proper name vishtd’spa, Hystaspes, Z. vistd’spa, 
from which comes the genitive singular vishtd’spahyd, may 
be supposed to owe its aspirated sibilant to the law of the 
Sanskrit already referred to, which gave to the superlative 
suffix of that language the form ishiha. Again, a final s of 
the Sanskrit having its correspondent in the orthography of 
our inscriptions, after the vowels u and i, as: ddérayavush 
and shiydtish, nominatives singular from dérayavu and shi- 
yati, while after a, or 4, it is clided, as: duramazda and 4r- 
mina, which are also nominatives singular, from duramazda 
and drmina, that Sanskrit dental sibilant has eyiently been 
replaced by sh. 
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4, It is used euphonically, for a ¢, as: dniyashtshiya, any 
other thing, compounded of dniyash for dniyat, other thing, 
8. anyat, id., and tshiya, any, 8. tshi in tshit,-soever; and 
dvashtshiya, that whatever it is, compounded of dvash for 
dvat, that, Z. aom, id., and tshiya. Here it seems to be the 
palatal tsh, following the dental ¢, which has softened it in- 
to sh, on a scale of euphonic change through which ¢ is natu- 
rally prone to pass, namely, ‘—tsh—sh. The transition of the 
dental could not have stopped, here, at ésh, because the lan- 
guage of our inscriptions allowed no two consonants organic- 
ally similar to come together, without an intervening vowel. 

Our third cuneiform sibilant-sign has the value of the un- 
aspirated sonant z of the Zend alphabet. This is argued 
from its being put in the place of the Sanskrit A, or 7, in 
words where the Zend puts z, as: maz, great, in duramaz- 
dé, Z. maz and S. mahat, id. ; and zandéném, of people, from 
the root zan, Z. zan and 8. jan, to engender, to be born. 
The close relationship between the powers of the Zend al- 
phabet and our cuneiform, generally, which has been proved 
to exist, may be considered as authorizing such a mode of 
argument. But the laws which regulated the substitution of 
this z of the language of our inscriptions, for A and j of the 
Sanskrit, have not been clearly defined. 

VIII. The aspirate-sign, namely, 

This has the value of the h of the Zend alphabet. It some- 
times corresponds, indeed, to the Sanskrit h, as: dmahya, 
we were, S. dsmahi,* id., and so does the h of the Zend. 
But it is chiefly used, like the Zend h, in the place of the 
dental sibilant of the Sanskrit ; and the laws of the language 
of our inscriptions, by which this substitution appears to have 
been regulated, entirely coincide with rules of the Zend, re- 
quiring the substitution of A for that Sanskrit consonant. 
Thus, the dental sibilant of the Sanskrit, at the beginning of 
a word, and followed by a vowel, or by the semivowel y, is 
replaced by this cuneiform sign, as: haruva, all, (masc. 


* Comp. dmahi, first pers. plur. of that form of the imperfect of the substan- 
tive verb as which was attached to roots in the Sanskrit, to make one of its 


aorists : see Bopp’s Gramm. Critica, p. 182. 
VOL. I. NO. IV. 70 
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nom. sing.) S. sarwas, id., which, by the same law, is 
haurvé in the Zend; and Aya, he who, Védic S. syas, this, 
masc. nom.) and Z. hya in hyat, that which. So, in the mid- 

le of a word, preceded by the vowel 4, or a, and followed 
by another vowel, or by the semivowel y, the dental sibilant 
of the Sanskrit is replaced by the same sign, as: dha, 
it has been, it was, S. dsa, id., which, by the same law, is 
dongha in the Zend; and dhydyd, 8. asyds and Z. anghéo 
or ainghéo. 'These laws cover all the cases in which the 
cuneiform sign, now under consideration, stands for the 
Sanskrit dental sibilant ; and both of them being operative in 
the Zend, with respect to the substitution of the h of that lan- 
guage for the Sanskrit s, we are fully justified in giving to 
the sign before us the value of the Zend hk. Yet it must 
have had a weaker articulation than the h of the Zend; 
for it is sometimes elided where the Zend retains its Ah, as: 
dura, Z. ahura; and uvaja, Susiana, Z. hvaja or hvaza, as 
presupposed in the modern Persian proper names Ahwdz and 
Khizistan. Nor is it ever hardened into a guttural, like the 
Zend h in such examples as daqyu corresponding to 8. dasyu. 


We have now to identify a few signs, employed in our in- 
scriptions, which require to be classed by themselves as com- 
pounds, and are purely orthographic, namely, 


1. 2. iy, 3. or KK or 


The first of these signs probably represents the compound 
articulation rp. It occurs in only one word, used as a royal 
title ; and by calling it rp we obtain the word narpa, an ex- 
act equivalent, according to rule in the Achemenidan Per- 
sian, for the common Sanskrit epithet of a king, mripas. 
Besides, what is more, this Sanskrit word appears, as it is 
said, in the Median transcripts of our inscriptions, under the 
form of narap, not only in the passages corresponding to 
those where narpa may be read on the Persian cuneiform 
tablets, but also in all passages where the title of king is re- 
quired. Nor does there seem to be any objection to sup- 


* The first of the equivalent forms of this series is Rich’s copy; the 
second, that of Westergaard. 
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posing that the Achemenides introduced a title for king into 
their own language from the Median. It can not have become 
fully incorporated, however, into the Achemenidan Persian, 
since we find it used in only two or three instances, in our 
inscriptions ; and this accounts for what Rawlinson considers 
strange, and favorable to another identification of the sign 
before us, that there are no traces of the word narpa, “ either 
in the construction of (Persian) proper names, or in the vo- 
cabulary of the modern language.” But Rawlinson cer- 
tainly errs in the principle which he Jays down, in treating 
of this sign, “that the expression of two consonants by a 
single letter is altogether opposed to the simplicity of primi- 
tive cuneiform orthography.” This will appear presently. 
The second sign, classed as a compound, unquestionably 
represents the double articulation thr; for it has precisely 


the same orthographic value in the word pu i a, S. putras, 


for example, which the separate signs for thr, £4) =] , have 
in the proper name mithra, S. mitra, both modes of ortho- 
graphy being substitutes for the Sanskrit ¢r.. This sign is ex- 
clusively used to denote ¢hr, in our inscriptions, excepting 
the very latest of them, a monument of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
where the equivalent separate signs are also employed to re- 
present the same double articulation; which proves that 
what Rawlinson would regard as a more primitive orthogra- 
phy, was in fact, in this case, the latest to come into use. 

The remaining two of our compound signs represent, re- 
spectively, the syllable dah in the words dahyunam, of the 
provinces, and dahywm, the province, (acc.) and the com- 
bined syllables bumi in the word bumiyd, of the earth. 
These were undoubtedly introduced at a late period, for we 
find them only in the examples given, which are both taken 
from an inscription of Artaxerxes Ochus; and they must 
have originated under an orthographic system radically dif- 
ferent from that exemplified*in our inscriptions. 


In the course of the foregoing observations the powers of 
the Persian cuneiform, Sanskrit and Zend alphabets have 
been continually brought into comparison. The results thus 
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obtained it may, now, be interesting to review. We there- 
fore present the following table, which shows, first, what 
powers were common to all these alphabets ; next, the coin- 
cidences, with respect to its powers, between the Persian cu- 
neiform and each one, in particular, of the other two; next, 
what the Persian cuneiform had which was peculiar to itself ; 
and lastly, what each of the other two had, which was 
wanting to the Persian cuneiform. 


1. Common to the Persian cuneiform, Sanskrit and Zend 
alphabets : 

G;¢;u;k; kh; g; tshh; j;t3;d; p;b;m; n; y; 

2. Common to the Persian cuneiform and the Sanskrit : 
anuswéra, which we may represent by »; but this is 
doubtful. 

3. Common to the Persian cuneiform and the Zend : 

7 &. 

4. Peculiar to the Persian cuneiform : 

k before wu ; a peculiar surd guttural before u ;* g before 
u; j before i; ¢ before uw; d before u; d befores; m 
before ¢; » before u; r before u ; v before 7. 

5. Belonging to the Sanskrit, and not to the Persian cuneiform: 
a; i; ri; ri; ri; i; é(a+i); 6(a+u) diphth. 
di; diphth. du; visarga ; gh; ng; tshh; jh: palatal 
all the linguals; th; dh; ph; bh; w; s;h; Ira. 

5. Belonging to the Zend, and not to the Persian cuneiform : 
a; i; u;é; é; é(a+?¢); ooré6(a+u); do; &; diphth. 
di ; diphth. du; 9; gh; ng; zh (softer than 7); pala- 
dh; w; 


There are certain phonetic elements, namely, a, i and @, 
which, though not represented in the Persian cuneiform 


* Lassen represents it by ch, and we have accordingly adopted the ortho- 
graphy chudra and chudré, above. But of course we have no means of defin- 
ing the peculiarity of this guttural. 

+ Several of these powers of the Zend alphabet may require more explana- 
tion. Z. 2% and 2 were modifications of a, regarded as simple sounds, rather 
than proper diphthongs. Z. do was a peculiar compound sound, substituted for 
terminal ds of the Sanskrit. Z. a had the sound of a nasalized by an n follow- 
ing it. This and % were sometimes used for the Sanskrit anuswéra. The di 
and du of the Zend were expressed by the separate signs of ¢ and 4, or w; 
but we have sufficient reason to believe that they were eg rs as diph- | 
ee the Zend alphabet plainly distinguishes the diphthongs a+i 

atu. 
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alphabet, without doubt belonged to the language of our 
inscriptions. But the alphabet of a language may be assum- 
ed as an index, in general, of its phonetic development. 
From this tabular view of the relations of the Persian cunei- 
form, Sanskrit and Zend alphabets to one another, we may, 
therefore, draw the following inferences. 

1. That most of the vowel-sounds and articulations of the 
language of our inscriptions were common to it with the 
Sanskrit and Zend. 

2. That the language of our inscriptions, in its phonetic ele- 
ments, agreed with the Zend, rather than with the Sanskrit, 
and generally, where these differed from each other. 

3. That the phonetic peculiarities of the language of our 
inscriptions arose chiefly from its recognizing different artic- 
ulations as belonging to the same consonant, according to the 
vowel which followed ;* but it had one articulation which 
does not appear, at all, in the Sanskrit and Zend alphabets. 

4. That the natural development, phonetically, of the lan- 
guage of our inscriptions, was less complete than either that 
of the Sanskrit, or that of the Zend, inasmuch as it con- 
founded vowel-sounds and articulations which in those lan- 
guages were distinguished, while many of the phonetic ele- 
ments of the Sanskrit and the Zend can not be shown to 
have belonged, at all, to the language of our inscriptions. 
The fact that the language of our inscriptions recognized dif- 
ferent articulations of the same consonant, determined by the 
following vowel, as it has no analogy in either the Sanskrit 
or the Zend, is to be referred to some foreign influence, and 
not to the natural phonetic development of this language. 


* Tt has been suggested that the association of particular forms of consonants, 
belonging to this alphabet, with certain vowels, is to be regarded as “ the re- 
mains of an original syllabic system of writing ;” see the Aligemeine Literatur- 
Zeitung for November, 1847, p. 854. But there are objections to this view. For, 
in the first place, the instances are very few in which one and the same sign ap- 
pee to have stood for a consonant and its vowel, unless the es was ape a, 

en, again, the se te expression of i, or u, by its own sign, r signs which, 
piven to this Mow, originally denoted A combination of one of those 
vowels with certain consonants, shows that, in the Persian cuneiform ortho- 
graphy, as it now lies before us, these signs were not recognized as syllabic, 
The few cases in which a single sign occurs with the double value of a conso- 
nant and the vowel i, or u, following it, are sufficiently explained on the sup- 
position that the sign was properly alphabetical, but, by the force of association 
with one of those vowels, came to be used to denote the vowel as well as the 
articulation depending upon it. 


The language of our inscriptions may therefore be briefly 
described, with respect to its phonetic elements, as a lan- 
guage belonging to the family of the Sanskrit and the Zend, 
the so-called Arian family, but more akin to the Zend than 
to the Sanskrit, though more antique than either. 


Were it our intention, at the present time, to consider the 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions from every point of view, we 
should now proceed to analyze them, with special reference 
to the grammatical forms of the language which they re- 
veal tous. The tablets of Persepolis and its vicinity have 
been somewhat variously interpreted ; and there is still room 
for suggestions with respect to the meaning of particular 
sages In them, as well as in the inscription of Behistin, of 
which Rawlinson alone has as yet published an interpreta- 
tion, if we except the small pamphlet by Benfey. But we 
can not here extend our investigations so far. Yet it seems 
desirable to give an analysis of one of the inscriptions, word 
by word, in order that some things which have been noticed 
in the foregoing discussion, may be seen in a clearer light, 
or farther impressed upon the mind, and that the views with 
respect to the values of the signs of the Persian cuneiform 
alphabet, generally, at which we have arrived, may be proved 
capable of application to the unlocking of these venerable 
and interesting records. 

The inscription which we have selected for analysis, par- 
ticularly adapts itself to our purpose. It is a memorial of 
Xerxes, the son of Darius, found at Persepolis. A very accu- 
rate copy of it has been obtained, through the Danish scholar 
Westergaard, by his collating with the original a copy which 
Niebuhr made ; and it has been more studied than perhaps any 
other of the series, while at the same time its contents are . 
simple. It is sculptured on one side of the first flight of steps 
leading up to the second grand portico of entrance to the pal- 
aces of Persepolis, at d in Niebuhr’s ground-plan of the ruins. 
A procession of men, apparently bearing presents, appears in 
bas-relief along side of it, divided into rows, longer or shorter 
as the ascent of the steps allowed room. It reads thus: 


baga . vazarka . auramazda 
. hya . imam . bumim . 
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adi . hya . avam . a’sma 
nam . ada. hya . martiya 
m . ada. hya . shiyati 
m . martiyahya . 
hya . khshayarsham* . khsha 
yathiyam . akunusha . 4i 
vam . parunam . khshayath. 
iyam . divam . paruném 
. framataram . adam . kh: 
shayarsha . khshayathiya 
. vazarka . khshayathiya . khsh 
. khshayath 

. dahyuném . paruvaza 
nanam . khshayathiya . 
ahiyaya . bumiya . va 
zarkaya . duriya . a 
piya . darayavahush . khsh 
ayathiyahya . puthra . hakh 
amanishya . thatiya . kh 
shayarsha . khshayathiya . va 
zarka . tayat . mana . kartam 
. ida . uta . tayamaiya . 
apataram . kartam . ava . v 
i’sma . vashna . auramazda 
ha . akunavam . mam . dura 
mazda . paduva . hada . ba 
gaibish . utamaiya . khshathra 
m . uta . tayamaiya . kartam . 


Respecting this transcription, it is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that the dot, separating each word from the next, 
represents an arrow-head so placed, as a punctuation-mark, 
in the original. This has its equivalent, in the orthography 
of the Zend language, in a dot placed between each two words. 

The following is a literal translation, made, as far as pos- 
ae line for line. There is some uncertainty, however, re- 


is to be preferred to khshydrsham, and mt) dérayavahush, be- 
pe to pr ush, on account of the repugnance of y, in the language of our 
inscriptions, to following a consonant. See Allgem. Lit Beit for 1847, p. 865. 

+ We are obliged to read taya for S. tyat, in our inscriptions, on account of 
the euphonic laws, here Serie respecting the separation of y from a 
preceding consonant, and the aspirating influence of y upon a ¢ which it fol- 
ow 
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specting the syntax; for as to the relative collocation of ad- 
jectives and the substantives with which they agree, and of 
genitives and substantives the signification.of which they 


limit, and some other points of syntax, no very definite rules 
have been discovered, as yet, in the Acheemenidan Persian. 


The great divinity Ormuzd 

(is) he who this earth 

made, (is) he who that sky 
made, (is) he who mankind 
made, (is) he who the support 
made of mankind, 

(is) he who Xerxes the king 
created, sole 

of many (people) the king, 

sole of many (people) 

the sovereign. I (am) Xerxes the king, 
the great king, of kings 

the king, 

of provinces populous 

the king, 

of this great earth 

the commissioned upholder even, 
of Darius the king 

the son, an Achzemenide. 

Says Xerxes 

the great 

that which of me (is) done 
here, also that which of me 
elsewhere (is) done, all that 

by the will of Ormuzd 

I did . Me, O Ormuzd ! 

do you protect, with the deities, 
also of me the royal power, 

also that which of me (is) done. 


According to the foregoing translation, the separate words 
of this inscription are to be explained as follows: 

baga, “The divinity,” masc. nom. sing., the sign of the 
case, a final s, being elided, the subject of “is” understood ; 
comp. 8. bhaga in the title bhagavat, the holy, the blessed one. 


| 
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wazarka, sing., agreeing with baga; 
comp. mod. Pers. 

duramazdé, “ Ormu ” masc. nom. sing., in 
with baga, from duramazdé, compounded of dura, 8. asura, 
the life-giving, the living one, and mazdd, possessing great 
intelligence, which is itself a compound of maz, great, and 
the root dé, to know ; comp. Z. ahuramazdéo. 

hya, he who,” masc. nom. sing., including a relative pro- 
noun which is the subject of ddé below, from hya; com- 
pounded of ha, he, and ya, who; comp. Védic 8. syas, this, 
from sya, compounded of sa and ya. 

imém, “ this,” fem. acc. sing., agreeing with bumim: below ; 
comp. S. imam and iméan. 

bumim, “ earth,” fem. acc. sing., the direct object of ult 
below, from bumi ; comp. 8S. bhiumim. 

dda, “made,” third pers. sing. of an aorist, formed with 
the augment é from the root dé, the sign of the person, a‘final 
__ t, being elided; comp. 8. adhét, from the root dhd, to set, 
to place, and also the Zend root dé, to create. —hya, “he 
who,” as above, including the subject of ddé below. 

dvam, “that,” masc, acc. sing., agreeing with d’smanam 
below, from dva ; comp. Z. aom, contracted from avam, and 
S. dm, a title of ‘the Supreme Brahma. 

@’sménam, “sky,” masc. acc. sing., the direct object of 
below, ‘from @sména; comp. Z. 
“made,” as above.—hya, “he who,” as above, including 
the subject of dda below. 

martiyam, “mankind,” probably neut. acc. sing., the di- 

rect object of ddd below, from martiya ; comp. 8. martyam. 
— add, “made,” as above. —hya, “he ‘who,” as above, in- 
cluding the subject of adé below. 
shiydtim, ‘the support,” fem. ace. sing., the di- 
rect object of ddd below, from shiydti; comp. the Zend 
ground-form jyditi, the means of living, from the root jyd, 
8. jiv, to live.—dda, “made,” as above. 

martiyahy4, “of ‘mankind, ” gen. sing., limiting shiydtim, 
from martiya ; comp. S. martyasya,’ ‘and the ‘Zend sign of 
the genitive hyd in thwahyd, of you. In the word durahya, 
occurring in one of our inscriptions, we find the sign’of the 
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-with the final short a of the Sanskrit.—Aya, “he 
who,” as above, including the subject of aékunusha below. 
khshaydrsham, “ Xerxes,” acc. sing., the direct object of 
Gkunusha below, from khshaydrshé, probably compounded 
of Ahshaya, royal, from khshi, and drsha, devout, 8. drsha, 
the final a of the Sanskrit being lengthened into 4. 
khshdyathiyam, “the king,” acc. sing., in apposition with 
khshayarshém, from khshéyathiya, formed from khshdya, 
royalty, with the suffix thiya.’ 
 dkeunusha, “created,” third pers. sing. of an aorist, form- 
ed with the augment 4 and the auxiliary affix sha for shat, 
8. sat, from the root kw substituted for kar, with the conju- 
gational sign nu ; comp. the Sanskrit root kur for kri, and | 
mod. Pers. kun, to make. In the same tense of the Sans- 
krit the conjugational sign did not appear. 
divam, “ sole,” masc. acc. sing., agreeing with khshdaya- 
thiyam below, from diva ; comp. Z. aéva, where the a of 
aé simply marks é as the compound of a +4. 
parundm, “of many (people, )” gen. plur., limiting khshéya-__ 
below, from paru ; comp. 8. purinam.—khshdya- 
m, “ the — as above, in apposition with khshayédr- 
Pat “sole,” as above, agreeing with framdtdéram 
below. —paruném, « of many (people,)” as above, limiting 
Sramatéram below. 

“the sovereign,” mase, acc. sing., in apposi- 
tion with khshaydrshém, from framdtar, formed from the 
root fram4é, with the suffix tar; comp. 8. framdtéram and 
Z. framitérem, the regulator. 

adam, “I,” the subject of “am” understood; comp. 8. 
aham and Z. azém. A comparison of this pronoun with the 
nom. sing. of the pronoun of the first person in the Sanskrit, 
shows that the original form of both was adham, of which the 
Sanskrit preserved the aspiration alone, while the language of 
our inscriptions retained the dental, unaspirated. The z of 
the Zend azém exemplifies a common phenomenon in lan- 

e, the transition of an original dental into a sibilant. 

khshayérshd, “ Xerxes,” nom. sing., from khshaydrshd. 
khshdyathiya, “the king,” nom. sing., in apposition with 
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above, agreeing with khshdyathiya below.—khshéyathiya, 
“the king,” as above, in apposition with khshaydrsha. 
khshéyathiyéndm, “of kings,” gen. plur., limiting khshd- 
yathiya below, from khshdyathiya ; comp. 8. éném the sign of 
the gen. plur. from ground-forms in a.—khshdéyathiya, “ the 
king,” as above, in apposition with khshayérshd. 
dahyundm, “ of provinces,” fem. gen. plur., limiting khshd- 
yathiya below, from dahyu ; comp. 8. dasyinam. i 
paruvazanéném, “populous,” fem. gen. plur., agreeing 
with dahyundm, from paruvazand, compounded of a 
for paru, many, and zana, people, with the sign of the fem. 
gen. In the former part of this compound, the u of paru is 
treated like a final vowel, and paruvazandndm is merely 
a union in form of two words which are several times sepa- 
rated, in the orthography of our inscriptions, thus: paruva. 
zandndm., while yet the sense ue oe them to be taken 
together as making a compound. The strictly proper or- 
thography paruzandndm also occurs.—khshdyathiya, “the 
king,” as above, in apposition with khshaydrshd. 
dhiydyd, “of this,” fem. gen. sing., agreeing with bums 
below, from dhiyd, compounded of 4+ hiya ; comp. 8. 
asyds, where the sign of the case, ds, is attached to the 
original ground-form, while déhiydyd is formed like the gen. 
sing. from a feminine ground-form in 4 of the Sanskrit, not 
pronominal, the final 4 of the ground-form becoming 4i, and 
consequently dy, before a for S. ds. 
bumiyd, “earth,” fem. gen. sing., limiting duriya below, 
from bumi ; comp. 8: bhiimyéds ; but the y here not being 
original, we must regard the iy of buméyd as standing for ¢ 
before the sign of the case, and not for 8. y after a consonant. 
vazarkéyd, “great,” fem. gen. sing., agreeing with bu- 
miyd, from vazarkd, formed like dhiydyd from ahiyd. 
duriya, “the commissioned upholder,” masc. nom. sing., 
in apposition with khshaydarshdé ; comp. S. dhuryas, a bearer 
of burthens, a sovereign’s minister. Xerxes here claims to 
be the vicegerent of Ormuzd. 
dpiya, “even ;” comp. 8. api. 
dérayavahush, “of Darius,” gen. sing., limiting 
below, from dérayavu ; comp. with ahush, the ending of the 
genitive from masculine ground-forms in u of the Sanskrit, 
namely 6s, which consists of the sign of the case, s, affixed 


to the final vowel of the ground-form, with a before it; but 
in ahush for 8. 6s, we have the vowels a and u joined to- 
gether by an aspirate inserted between them, which accords 
with the view already expressed, that proper diphthongs were 
unknown in the language of our inscriptions. __ 

khshéyathiyahyé, ‘the king,” gen. sing. in apposition with 
dérayavahush, from khshéyathiya, formed like martiyahyd 
from 

“the son,” nom. sing., in apposition with kAsha- 

yarshé ; comp. 8. putras and Z. puthro, 

hakhimanishiya, “an Achemenide,” masc. nom. sing., in 
apposition with khshaydarshd, from hakhémanishsya, a patro- 
nymic formed with the suffix ya from hakhémanish, which 
may be resolved into hakhd, S. sakhd, a friend, and manish, 
S. manas, mind, signifying, as compounded together, “the 
friendly minded. 

thétiya, “says,” third pers. sing. of the present, the predi- 
cate of khshaydrsha below, from the root thas with the con- 
jugational sign a, making thaha, thatiya being a contraction 
from thahatiya ; comp. S. ’sansati.—khshayarshd, “ Xerxes,” 
as above.—khshayathiya, “the king,” as above, in apposi- 
tion with khshaydrsha. —wazarka, “ great,” as above, ager 
ing with khshdyathiya. 

taya, ‘that: which,” neut. nom. sing., the sign of the 
case, a final 7, being elided, including a relative pro- 
noun which is the subject of “ is” understood, from taya, 
conipounded of ¢a, that, and ya, which; comp. Védie S. 
tyat, that. 

mané, ‘of me, i.e. by me,” gen. of the instrument, limiting 
kartam below, from adam ; comp. 8. mama and Z. mana. 

kartam, “done,’’ neut. nom. sing., agreeing with the rela- 
tive pronoun included i in taya, from the perfect passive par- 
ticiple karta ; comp. 8. kartam and Z. keretem. 

ida, “here, ” an adverb qualifying kartam ; comp. 8. tha 
and Z. idha. 

utd, “also,” a conjunction connecting taya kartam idé 
with taya adpataram kartam below; comp. Védic S. and 


‘tayamaiya, “that which of me, i. e. by me,” aya, “ that 
which,” as above, and maiya, “of me,” a form of the gen, 
sing. of the pronoun of the first person, limiting kartam be- 
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low ; comp, S. mé for mama. A final ¢ of the former of the 
two words here united is elided, as if the word stood by itself. 

dpataram, “elsewhere,” an adverb qualifying kartam be- 
low, originally a neut. acc. sing., from dépatara, an adjective 
formed from the preposition dpa, away, with the suffix tara ; 
comp. S. uétara, superior, from the preposition wt, above, 
and §. apara for apatara, other, from apa.—kartam, “done,” 
as above. 

ava, “that,’’ neut. acc. sing., the sign of the case, a final 
t, being elided, in apposition with the demonstrative pronoun 
included in ¢aya, the direct object of dkunavam below. 

vi’sma, “all,” neut. acc. sing., agreeing with dva, from 
vi’sma ; comp. 8. vi’swam ; but vi’sma was declined like a 
pronoun, taking ¢ instead of m for the sign of its nom. and.acc. ° 

vashnd, “by the will,” masc. or neut. instrum. sing., used 
adverbially to qualify dkunavam below, probably contracted 
from ushand, from usha; comp. 8. va’séna. 

duramazdéha, “ of Ormuzd,” gen. sing., limiting vashna, 
from duramazdé ; comp. with dha, the ending of the geni- 
tive from masculine ground-forms in 4 of the Sanskrit, as, 
final long @ being thrown off before the sign of the case as ; 
but in dha for 8. as, we have the final long 4 of the ground- 
form retained, and an a added after the sign of the case, to 
preserve its final consonant, and thus distinguish the genitive 
from the nominative. 

dkunavam, “I did,” first pers. sing. of the imperfect, form- 
ed with the augment 4 from the root 4w, substituted for kar, 
with the conjugational sign mu, which before the sign of the 
person, am, became nau and consequently nav ; comp. Védic 
S.akrmavam. 

mam, “me,” acc., the direct object of pdduva below, from 
édam ; comp. 8. mam and Z. mam. 

éuramazdé, “O Ormuzd!” voc. sing., of the same form 
as the nom. above. 

paduva, ‘do you protect,” second pers. sing. of the imper- 
ative, from the root pad, the ending uva being contracted from 
ahuva ; comp. 8. aswa, the ending of the second pers. sing. 
of the imperative in the Sanskrit, from verbs which have the 
conjugational sign a; comp. also the root pdd with 8. and 
Z. pa, to which a dental has been affixed after the analogy 


of Zend dh and th affixed to Sanskrit roots in 4 ; but in the 
language of our inscriptions d was sometimes affixed also to 
roots ending in ar for S. ri, as: barduva, do you bring; from 
bar, 8. bhri. The elision of the a before A, together with 
that aspirate, in wva for ahuva, seems to imply the avoiding 
of a hiatus between a and a following u. 
hada, “ with,” a preposition connected with bagaibish be- 
low; comp. Védic S. sadha, S. saha, and Z. hadha. 
bagaibish, “the deities,” instrum. plur. from baga ; comp. 
with aibish, the ending of the instrum. plur. from ground- 
forms in a of the Védic S., ébhis ; both of these endings ex- 
hibit the Zend characteristic of the epenthegis of 7, reflected 
back, as it were, from a following syllable. Ormuzd is here 
regarded as having other deities associated with him in his 
actions. 
utdmaiya, “also, of me, i.e. my” uté, “also,” as above, 
and maiya, ‘of me,” as above, limiting khshathram below ; 
in the former of the two words here united we have a final 
a of ae Sanskrit and Zend lengthened, as if the word stood 
by itself. 
khshathram, “the royal power,” neut. acc. sing., the di- 
rect object of pdduva understood, from khshathra ; comp. 
8. kshatram and Z. khshathrem ; but the same word in the 
Sanskrit and Zend was used in the concrete, to signify 
“king.” —utd, “also,” as above.—tayamaiya, that which 
of me, i.e. by me,” as above.—kartam, “done,” as above. 
The grammatical forms of the language of our inscriptions, 
to which the foregoing analysis may serve as an introduction, 
and the contents of these inscriptions, will probably form the 
subject of another article in this Journal. One of the tab- 
lets of Persepolis, and that at Nakshi-Rustam, in the vicin- 
ity of the ancient residence of the Persian kings, each gives 
us a list of the names of the tributaries of Darius which is of 
much historical interest; while the great inscription of Be- 
histin, of four hundred and two lines more or less legible, 
is of still higher interest, being a summary of unquestiona- 
ble authenticity, of the most important events which distin- 
guished the reign of Darius the son of Hystaspes, or marked 
the period immediately preceding his accession 
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ON THE PRESENT CONDITION 


MEDICAL PROFESSION IN SYRIA. 


Te East has been called the cradle of medical science. 
Under the patronage and protection of the Khalifehs of Bagh- 
dad and Egypt, various departments of knowledge were pur- 
sued with eagerness, and many arts were carried to a good 
degree of perfection; but particular precedence was ever 
given to the science of medicine, and its votaries often re- 
ceived the highest honors and emoluments. This high re- 
spect paid to the healing art must have arisen not only from 
the nature of its primary object, the relief of the various ills 
to which flesh is heir, but also from its intrinsic difficulties, 
and from the fact of its involving, to a great degree, an ac- 
quaintance with the whole circle of the sciences. Physi- 
cians were generally at the same time naturalists, metaphy- 
sicians, astrologers and alchemists, a fact which accounts for 


their being called «\,SCs Hukema, wise men, their proper 


£ 
designation being cbt ’Tibba, healers. Both titles con- 
tinue in use, although the present “incumbents” deserve 
neither the one, nor the other. 

The names of Avicenna, Abulcasis, Avenzoar, Averroes, 
and Rhazes, are familiar to every medical man. The works 
of the latter are very rare, and are not so much valued by 
the present Arab physicians as those of Avicenna, whose 
elaborate treatises upon pathology, materia medica, theory: 
and practice, and natural science, form the basis of oriental 
practice at the present day. The work of Razi in which 
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he notices some of the exanthemata, and prescribes treatment 
much the same as that now employed by our own practition- 
ers, is thrown aside ; and the most decided preference is giv- 
en to the treatment based upon the theory of morbific humors 
as advanced by Avicenna, who drew most of his information 
from the works of Galen, Dioscorides, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
and other ancient Greek authors. 

Much has been said about Arab science in general, and 
high praises have been bestowed upon Arab philosophers; 
but I imagine that a full development of facts would show, 
that by far the greater part of Arab science has been derived 
from Greek sources. The questions how, and when, and by 
whom, Greek literature was introduced into the Arabic lan- 
guage, would afford abundant matter for research. to the Ara- 
bic scholar. Something may be learned on this subject from 
the following brief accounts of a few eminent Arab physi- 
cians, drawn mostly from Ibn Khallikan’s “ Memoirs of the 
eminent men of Islamism.”* 

1. Abu Hashim Ibn Yezid Ibn Mu’aweh Ibn Abi Sofyan 
El-Amawi. He was one of the most learned men of the Ko- 
reish, icularly in medicine and alchemy, subjects upon 
which he wrote several tracts. He obtained most of his in- 
formation from a monk called ‘“ Merjanus the Greek,” and one 
of his tracts is devoted to an account of his transactions with 
this monk, mingled with snatches of poetry, some of which 
are in praise of his teacher. His grandfather Abu Sofyan 
was the conductor of the caravan of the Koreish which caus- 
ed the battle of Bedr. He died in the 85th year of the Hegira. 

2. Abu ‘Abdallah Ja’far Es-Sadik Ibn Mohammed El- 
Bakir Ibn ’Ali Zein El-’Abidin Ibn ’Ali Ibn Abi Talib, who 
was born in the 80th year of the Hegira, and was surnamed 
Es-Sadik in consequence of the uprightness of his character. 
He wrote a work on alchemy and magic, which was com- 
mented upon and enlarged in a work of 2,000 pages by his 
disciple Abu Musa Jabir Ibn Hayyan Es-Sufi Et-Tartusi. 
He died in the 148th year of the Hegira, and was buried at 
Medina, in the sepulchre of his ancestors. His mother was 
a descendant of Abu Bekr Es-Siddik. 


* A manuscri of this work was offered for sale at Aleppo a few years 
since, for sixty 4 
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3. Abu Zeid Hunain Ibn Ishak El-’Abadi, who was one 
of the most distinguished physicians of his day, and familiar 
with the Greek language. He was the principal translator 
of Greek works into Arabic under the Khalifeh Harun Er- 
Reshid, who, in connection with his Wezir Ja’far El-Barma- 
ki, made great exertions towards introducing the literature of 
Greece among the Arabs. His translation of Euclid alone 
would give him a deserved celebrity. He also wrote several 
works on medicine. His death occurred in the 260th year 
of the Hegira. 

4. Abu Ya’kub Ishak Ibn Hunain Ibn Ishak. El-’ Abadi, 
son of Abu Zeid above mentioned. He was taught medi- 
cine and Greek by his father, whom he was in the habit of 
accompanying in his professional visits. He also made sev- 
eral translations from Greek into Arabic, and, among others, 
some of selections from Aristotle. His death was caused by a 
= attack in the 298th or 299th year of the Hegira. The 

ily name ’Abadi is derived from ’Abad El-Hira, a title 
given to several families, originally Christian, who settled 
in the province of El-Hira, in consequence of their allegiance 
to the kings of Persia. In the 17th year of the Hegira, 
Sa’ad Ibn Abi Wakkas destroyed El-Hira, by order of ’Omar 
Ibn El-Kattab, and built El-Kufa in its stead. 

5. Abu-l-Hasan Thabit Ibn Kurra Ibn Zehrun Ibn Mari- 
nus Ibn Malajerius El-Harrani, the arithmetician and physi- 
cian. He was born in the 22st year of the Hegira, at Har- 
ran in Mesopotamia, which is said by Jarir Et-Tabari, in his 
history, to have been built by Harran the father of Lot. He 
wrote several works on medicine and philosophy, besides 
correcting and enlarging Euclid as left by Hunain Ibn Ishak 
El-’Abadi. His son Ibrahim followed in the footsteps of his 
father, and became one of the eminent men of his time. 
One of his descendants, Abu-l-Hasan Thabit, also became a 
noted physician and Greek scholar. He was well versed in 
the writings of Hippocrates and Galen, and had some repu- 
tation as a mathematician. 

6. Er-Rais Abu ’Ali El-Husein Ibn ’Abdallah Ibn Sina, 
familiarly known as Avicenna. His father was originally 
from Balkh, in the southern part of Grand Bokhara, whence 
he afterwards removed to Kharmeithen, near Bokhara the 
capital, where he held the office of a government-agent. The 


subject of this notice was born at Kharmeithen, in the 
month of Safar, of the 370th year of the Hegira. His pa- 
rents afterwards removed to Bokhara the capital, and the son 
commenced his literary career by picking up knowledge 
from various sources, as he best could. At the age of ten 
years, he had become familiar with the Koran, had acquired 
some knowledge of the belles-lettres of the day, and had 
made a laudable proficiency in casuistry, arithmetic, and alge- 
bra. About this time, his father received as a guest a learned 
man and physician, named Abu ’Abdallah En-Nateli, under 
whose tuition Abu ’Ali read “ Kitab el-Eisagoge’”* on logic, 
Euclid, and the Almagest,t in which he soon so far surpassed 
his teacher as to point out many things either unknown to 
him, or previously unobserved by him. En-Nateli being af- 
terwards called to the prince Khuwarezm Shah Mamun Ibn 
Mohammed, Abu ’Ali continued the pursuit of physics, the- 
ology, and medicine. As a physician he soon surpassed the 
best ‘practitioners of his own and former ages, so that, by the 
time he arrived at the age of sixteen, the learned from all 
ts sought his acquaintance and instruction. It is said of 
im that, during this period, he rarely allowed himself the 
amount of sleep necessary to nature ; and, whenever a difficult 
question presented itself, it was his custom to perform his 
ablutions, and then proceed to the mosque, and ask assistance 
from God. The Emir Nuh Ibn Nasr Es-Samani prince of 
Khorasan being taken ill, Abu ’Ali was called to ‘prescribe 
for him, and succeeded in effecting a cure. This circum- 
stance attached him to the prince, at whose court he remain- 
ed, having free access to the library, which is said to have 
been the most choice collection of the age. Here Abu ’Ali 
pursued his studies with the utmost assiduity, until he had 
made his own all that was valuable in the collection of 
‘books just mentioned ; which being soon after burnt, he re- 
mained sole possessor of its treasures of knowledge. It has 
been hinted that he was himself privy to its destruction, with 
a view to securing the superiority he had acquired from an 
acquaintance with its contents. 


* The Eicaywyh of Porphyry. 
+In Arabic Gr. 4 i.e. the Meyaan otvragss of Ptolemy. 
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When Abu ’Ali had arrived at the age of twenty-two, his 
father died, and, the Samani dynasty falling into decline, 
he left Bokhara, and went to Kurkanj the capital of Khu- 
warezm, and entered the service of Khuwarezm Shah ’Ali 
Ibn Mamun Ibn Mohammed, who gave him a salary adequate 
to his support. He afterwards remained for a time in the 
service of the Emir Shems El-Mu’ali Kabus Ibn Weshemkir, 
prince of Tabaristan ; but, upon the breaking out of the revo- 
lution by which that prince was overthrown and imprisoned, 
Abu ’Ali went to Dahistan, where he suffered a severe illness. 
He then returned to Jurjan* and while there wrote his work 
entitled “ Kitab el-Awsat El-Jurjani.” After several remo- 
vals, he at last became Wezir to Shemsed-Dolet, prince of 
Hamadan ; but the troops of that prince, becoming enraged 
against him, plundered his dwelling, seized his person, and 
demanded of the prince permission to put him to death. 
To avoid this, he was dismissed from the service, but Shems 
ed-Délet, being soon after seized with a violent fit of colic, 
recalled Abu ’Ali, apologized for his former conduct, and re- 
stored him to the dignity of Wezir. Shems ed-Dolet soon after 
died, and was succeeded by his son T'aj ed-Délet. The lat- 
ter dismissed Abu ’Ali, who came to Ispahan, where he re- 
ceived many favors from the prince ’Ala ed-Dolet Ibn Ja’far 
Ibn Kakweh. During his residence at Ispahan, he was seiz- 
ed with a fit of colic, and treated his own case, making use 
of enemata as the principal means of relief, using them, it is 
said, to the number of eighty every day. Dysentery suc- 
ceeded, by which he was very much reduced. After recov- 
ering from this attack, he accompanied ’Ala ed-Dolet on a 
journey, and was again seized with colic while on the road. 
He again resorted to enemata, and ordered his attendant to 
add to each one-third of a drachm of parsley.t By mistake, 
or intentionally, five drachms were added, which aggravated 
the disease. Some of his servants also added opium to his 
medicines, in order to cause his death, because, having fallen 
under his displeasure, they feared the consequences, in case 


_ * The Arabic form of the name Kurkanj. 
E. E. 8. 


+ The word er karafs, or kurfus, is used indiscriminately for 
parsley, celery, and water-cress. See “Avicenna opera.” Rome: 1598, p. 195. 
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of his recovery. 'The disease continued upon him for a con- 
siderable time, with occasional relapses and recoveries, until 
he accompanied Shems ed-Délet on a journey from Ispahan 
to Hamadan. He was again seized with colic on the way, 
and arrived at Hamadan in a state of complete exhaustion. 
Despairing of recovery he purified himself, gave alms, freed 
his Mamelukes, read the Koran through every three days, 
and died on a Friday during the month of Ramadhan, in the 
A28th year of the Hegira. 

Abu ’Ali is said to have written works, on various sub- 
jects, to the number of a hundred, of which I have been able 
to obtain only his “Canon of Medicine,” a tract on logic, 
one on physics, one on metaphysics, and a medical work in 
verse, in the composition of which last he has followed the 
desperate propensity which Arabs seem to have had for put- 
ting all their sciences into rhyme. His “Canon of Medicine” 
was printed at Rome in the year 1593, probably for the use 
of the medical schools of Europe. The following general 
outline will convey some idea of the subjects of which he 
treats. 


Boox I. 


Chapter 1. Introduction—Objects of medical science— 
Elementary bodies—Temperaments—Humors—Anatomy of 
the bones—Muscles, nerves, arteries, veins—F'unctions ani- 
mal and mental. 

Chapter 2. Nosology—Physical agents, and changes of 
the seasons—Etiology—Symptomatology—On the pulse— 
On the excrementitial secretions, and their value in diagnosis 
and prognosis. 

Chapter 3. On the management and education of child- 
ren—'Their diseases and treatment—Exercise, its necessity 
and varieties—On shampooing—On the use of hoi and cold 
bathing—On diet and regimen—On fatigue—On old age, and 
preservation of health at that time of life—Diet and exercise 
proper for old persons—On maintaining the equilibrium of 
the system—On the change of habits required by the change 
of the seasons—On preventives of disease and precautions 
against it, particularly as regards travelling, by sea or land. 

Chapter 4. On the use of evacuants—Emetics—Cathar- 
tics—Hyperemesis and hypercatharsis—On enemata—Lin- 
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iments and embrocations—Douches—Venesection, cupping, 
leeching—On tumors and opening them—On the actual 
cautery and means of allaying pain. 


Boox II. 


Chapter 1. On the combination of medicines—Classifi- 
cation of remedies—Pharmaceutical preparations—Collection 
and preservation of medicines. 

Chapter 2. Articles of the materia medica described, and 
their uses pointed out, arranged alphabetically. 


Boox III. 


Chapter 1. Diseases of the various organs, beginning 
with the head, preceded by an anatomical account of each 
organ as treated of. 


Boox IV. 


Chapter 1. On fevers and exanthemata. 
' Chapter 2. On crises and critical days. 

Chapter 3. On phlegmonous and other tumors. 

Chapter 4. Wounds—Concussions, contusions—Ulcers 
—Diseases of the bones. 

Chapter 5. Dislocations—F ractures simple and compound. 

Chapter 6. On poisons, mineral and vegetable, and their 
antidotes—Stings of serpents—H ydrophobia. 

Chapter 7. On the hair—Causes of baldness—Diseases 
of the scalp—On grey hairs and the prevention of them— 
On coloring the hair—On dandruff and scurf—On the com- 
ane what beautifies and what injures it—Cicatrices— 

reckles—On the bohak, and white and black leprosy— 
Scurvy, itch, and other cutaneous diseases—Excrescences— 
Chaps—Marasmus—Obesity. 


Book V. 
Chapter 1. Pharmacy—Conserves, electuaries, ointments, 


etc. 
Chapter 2. Tried remedies—Specifics and recipes. 


The above, together with a tract on logic, one on physics, 
and one on metaphysics, form a folio volume of 1036 pages, 
closely printed in small type. 
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Others might be added to our list of eminent Arab physi- 
cians, but I fear too much has been said already, which is for- 
eign to the proper subject of this paper. Although great praise 
may justly be given to the Arab nation as the preservers of 
science, they deserve none as discoverers. Even their claims 
as the originators of chemistry, so long conceded, have proved 
unfounded, and the most that can be said in their favor is 
that they made some improvements in what they derived 
from extraneous sources ; and, by their conquests in the north 
of Africa and in Spain, became the means of awakening Eu- 
rope from its lethargy, and of introducing into its seminaries 
of learning branches of science for which they were them- 
selves indebted to Greece and India.* Few individuals, even 
of the most learned and enlightened nations of the earth, cul- 
tivate science for its own sake. Honor and emolument have 
ever been the great stimuli to exertion and study; and the 
Arab race differs not from the rest of mankind, in this respect. 
As long as such men as Harun Er-Reshid, and his immediate 
successors, continued to be the patrons of literature, and hon- 
ored and rewarded its votaries, so long the Arabs continued 
its pursuit, and no longer. The neglect into which literary 
accomplishments had fallen, even in the time of El-Hariri, is 
beautifully hinted at in his forty-third Makameh. Besides 
this, Islamism, in itself considered, must be regarded as a 
desolating superstition. The same principle which led the 
Khalifeh "Omar to order the burning of the Alexandrian 
library, has since then worked the ruin of many a fair 
structure, and given the death blow to.many a worthy en- 

_terprise. Improvement among the Osmanli Turks began, 
when their religion began to lose its hold upon their minds, 
That the science of medicine, under these pernicious influ- 
ences, has not altogether shared the fate of its kindred, and 
been buried deep under the same wave which swept away 
the writings of astronomers, chemists, naturalists, and histo- 
rians, must be attributed in part to its nature and object, 
which give it high respect even among the most barbarous 
tribes, and in part to those faint remembrances of the past, 
which dimly shadow forth the celebrity and success of the 


* But see Humboldt’s Cosmos, Sabine’s transl., IT. pp. 201 and ff 
E. 
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old Arab physicians. F'aith in the power of the medical art 
is thus maintained, notwithstanding ignorance and want of 
success on the part of its practitioners; and this faith has 
been strengthened by the occasional visits of educated Eu- 
ropean physicians, whese dexterity in operation and skill in 
managing disease have shown the capability of the science, 
when rightly understood and applied. | ; 

It may at first sight seem inconsistent, that those who be- 
lieve in irrevocable fate, should place confidence in preven- 
tive, or remedial means. The two things are partly reconcila- 
ble by falling back upon human ignorance of what may be 
the fated decree in any particular case; and partly, by a re- 
treat upon the creed itself. If Zeno’s slave was fated to steal, 
he was also fated to be whipped; and so Mohammed, when 
some one said: ‘“O prophet of God! inform me respecting 
charms, and the medicines which I swallow, and the shields 
which I make use of for protection, whether they prevent 
any of the orders of God,” replied: “These are also by the 
order of God.”’* 

Small as is the amount of medical knowledge among the 
Arabs, at the present day, the means of obtaining it are 
still more limited. Medical works, like all others, exist 
only in manuscript ; and there are few. persons who have 
the means of gathering around them more than two or three 
of the minor ones. Besides this, the West has. plundered 
the East of a large part of its literature. Many valuable 
works which can not now be found at all among the Arabs, 
are preserved in the libraries of Europe. I have never seen 
or heard of a manuscript copy of Avicenna’s works, and 
copies of the edition printed at Rome are rare and costly. .A 
later work on materia medica and therapeutics by Dawud 
El-Basir El-Antaki, is more common, and much esteemed ; 
though it is little more extensive than Avicenna’s work in 
those departments, and is founded upon it. Ibn Beitar’s bo- 
tanical dictionary is scarcely to be found. Minor works, ap- 
parently borrowed in part from it, are quite common, such 
as “The book of what the physician may not be ignorant 
of” and a Materia Medica, animal, mineral, and vegetable, 


* For a full account of this matter, see Lane’s Translation of the Thousand 
and one Nights. Chapter 1 note 5. 
VOL. I. NO. IV. 73 
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by Mesih Tbn Yehya of Damascus. Translations from Hip- 
pocrates, Aristotle, Galen, Paracelsus, and others, are com- 
aratively abundant, and the possession of any one of them 
is sufficient to give to a man the title of Doctor. 
- The efforts of Mohammed ’Ali in Egypt have secured the 
establishment of medical institutions and hospitals, where 
numbers of Egyptian youth are instructed according to the 
principles of the French school, and European works upon 
the various depa:tments of medicine, and other sciences, have 
been translated into Arabic and printed. It is, however, an 
objection to these works, that, in the process of translation, 
sufficient care has not Been taken to search out the proper 
Arabic technical terms, particularly as regards the names of 
medicines. It is true that, in consequence of the advancement 
of science, many new words must necessarily be introduced 
into the language. But, in the works alluded to, new words 
have been coined for things which have pure Arabic names ; 
and, where this is not the case, the terms are not only not 
rendered into Arabic, but are so much changed as not to be 
recognizable even to one familiar with the languages from 
which they are drawn, so that they remain like the olive tree 
mentioned in the Koran, neither oriental nor occidental.* 
Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that the profession in 
Egypt is far in advance of what ii is in any other part of the 
East. A very few individuals in Syria have profited by the 
Egyptian books, and by associating with the physicians of 
the army, during the continuance of the Mohammed ’Ali’s do- 
minion in that province. The old Emir Beshir sent several 
promising Syrian youth to be educated in the Egyptian 
schools and hospitals, some of whom are still pursuing their 
studies there. Those who have returned have not fulfilled 
the expectations formed with regard to them, except in the 
sing’ instance of a young man now practising in Beirut. 
ough, as has been stated, the means of acquiring an ade- 
quate knowledge of modern medical science are altogether 
wanting in Syria, and the ancient authors are accessible to 
few, yet this does not prevent any individual, high or low, 
rich or poor, learned or unlearned, ‘from setting up asa prac- 
titioner at any moment. Almost innumerable are the instan- 


* Sarah xv. v. 35. 
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ces in which poor tradesmen, mechanics, and farmers, sud- 
denly conceiving the idea of practicing medicine, leave their 
several employments, buy a lancet, or grind an old knife- 
blade into the shape of one, and give themselves out as 
Doctors ; and strange to say, all these individuals find more 
or less encouragement. Incapacity to read and write forms 
no impediment to becoming a physician, and we find many 
of these vain pretenders going about, bleeding, and adminis- 
tering medicines, from simple colored water to the powerful 
elaterium.* This state of things finds a support in the uni- 
versal belief in specifics, which exists both among Moham- 
medans and Christians, Tradition informs us that Moham- 
med said: ‘“ There is a medicine for every pain ; then, when 
the medicine reaches the pain, it is cured by the order of 
God,” consequently, the poorest and most illiterate vaga- 
bond may have a specific for certain cases, and the case to 
which he is called may be one of those to which his remedy 
is adapted. The injury which may result, should not such 
a fortunate coincidence occur, is not taken into the account, 
An effort was made by an intelligent man residing in Damas- 


cus, to remedy this state of things in that ity. Having rais- 
ul 


ed himself above the common level by a careful study of the 
modern Egyptian medical works, and acquired much from 
the visits of Clot Bey and other practitioners, he succeeded 
in organizing a Board of the most respectable physicians of 
Damascus, and obtained a decree from the then existing lo- 
cal authorities, that no man should be allowed to practice 
medicine in the city, without a certificate from that Board, 
thus excluding from the exercise of the profession all such 
as were not possessed of some acquaintance with either an- 
cient, or modern authors. I have not learned whether this 
Board is still in existence, or not, or whether the decree of 
the local government has been renewed, or nullified. 

As the practitioner seldom receives a fee for mrere advice, 
it becomes his interest to do something in every case to 
which he may be called. Were the means usually employed 
of such a nature as to do no harm, in case no good resulted, 
this might be well enough ; but in the great majority of ca- 


* The Momordica elaterium abounds in nearly all parte of the ger Tor 
is usually given in the fresh state, and rather weak. people are not in the 
Labit of preparing the concentrated extract. 
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ses, blood-letting is the resort at all events ; and it is often- 
times repeated at each succeeding visit, until the patient dies, 
or gets well in spite of the efforts of his physician to kill 
him.* It is common, in cases of chronic disease, for the 
practitioner to make a contract with the patient for a certain 
sum, and, in case of failure in effecting a cure, to receive 
nothing ; but he generally manages to secure at least a part 
of the compensation in advance, upon pretence of purchasing 
medicines, or the like, so as to be sure of not coming off en- 
tirely empty-handed. 


The theory of medicine in the East corresponds, in very 
nearly all points, with the old humoral pathology, its basis be- 
ing the four humors, namely, blood, bile, phlegm, and black 
bile. 'T'o these must be added an all pervading agent denom- 


inated ews rth, wind, to which a great variety of morbid 


affections are referred. It acts upon any part of the system, 
often removes suddenly from one organ to another, and is 
treated with stimulating remedies. Inflammatory and febrile 


affections are called re Jp nazal dam, determination of 


blood, and are treated by blood-letting. A large major- 
ity of practitioners recognize only these two classes, that 
is, they make all diseases sthenic, or asthenic, and in prac- 
tice are as good Brunonians as Brown himself could wish 
to see. But the difficulty is that they have no true idea of 
the nature of these two classes of disease, which in reality 
are not altogether without basis; and consequently, the dia- 
gnosis between them must be very liable to error. So we 
often see a poor fellow, tossing about with griping flatulent 
pains in the bowels, bled to the extent of a pound or two, 


*The following case eee A man came to the shop ef a 
—— with a slightly inflamed eye; after examining it, he sprinkled in a 
ttle eye-powder, took his pay, and directed the man to call again the day 
following ; he did so, and the operation was repeated, but the payment was 
forgotten. This happened several times, until one day the principal was absent 
from the shop, and the clerk, examining the eye, found in it a little piece of the 
beard of wheat, which he removed, and the cure was effected. Upon inform- 
ing his master, he replied: “O fool! do.you suppose I did not know what was 
in his eye; you have only made us lose our fee. ? 
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while one who can not bear the slightest pressure upon the 
abdomen is filled with cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, and highly 
seasoned animal food. Phlegm is supposed to arise princi- 
pally from the nature of the water habitually drank, and to 
it are attributed coughs and diarrheas. Bile occasions an in- 
finite number of ailments of various sorts. Black bile is 
supposed to operate principally by causing low spirits, bad 
temper, and sometimes mental derangement, and must be 
treated by travelling, cheerful society and amusements. From 
the foregoing statements, ignorance of the circulation of the 
blood will be readily detected, and the fancies of the old 
humoralists recognized. Every individual has a more or less 
perfect idea of this system, which shows itself daily toone 
engaged in practice among the Arabs, especially in the ex- 
amination of patients. It is often with the utmost difficulty 
that an account of the patient’s feelings and symptoms can 
be obtained; instead of which, one is annoyed with his 
ideas and those of his friends, as to the nature of his com- 
plaints. One has a cold wind in his stomach; another, 
superabundance of bile ; another, a great deal of black bile; 
another, phlegm ; another, wind in the joints ; another, a de- 
termination of blood to some part, and so on ad infinitum ; 
and it is only by examining and cross-examining, with a se- 
vere trial to patience and good humor, that a satisfactory 
idea of the nature of the case can be obtained. Moreover, 
such is the disposition to exaggerate, that liberal discount 
‘must often be made, which can be done ad Libitum when one 
has gained a little experience, and all statements require to be 
taken cum grano salis. It may be as well here, as elsewhere, 
to notice a fanciful complaint to which the Arabs are sub- 


ject, called Lsl5q weththab.* It is attended with uneasy 


sensations, especially a feeling of weight about the preecordia, 
and sometimes difficult respiration, a feeling of languor, and 
other symptoms of fatigue or of indigestion. ‘The cause is 
supposed to be a swelling of the deep dorsal muscles, between 


* From the root us to spring upon, to leap suddenly,—from the sud- 
denness of its attacks. 2 
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the scapule, and a person is employed to grasp these mus- 
cles with the hand and squeeze them to the utmost of his 
power, which procedure is said to afford immediate relief. 
So firm is the belief in this, that no confidence is placed 
in any other remedy, and no arguments can dispel the pre- 
judice. 

Although all the physical agents in the production of 
health, or disease, are more or less taken into account, yet by 
far the greatest stress is laid upon water. In removing from 
one locality to another, nothing is more deprecated than a 
change of water. In recommending the salubrity of any 
situation, the highest encomium which can be bestowed is to 
pronounce its water good. Here, as in most other cases, the 
old adage that “every crow fancies its own young the whit- 
est,” is fully verified. No man can be induced to acknowl- 
edge that the water of his own village is not preferable to 
that of any other. To condemn a locality with an Arab, it 
needs only to be said that its water is bad ; but what qualities 
constitute good, and what bad water, is a question difficult 
to decide, prejudice, more than any thing else, determining 
opinions upon the subject. It is contended that the water 
of certain localities has a more powerful digestive quality 
than that of others, and it is said of several places, that if 
aman eats a stuffed sheep, and drinks of the water, the 
sensation of hunger very soon returns, as if he had eaten 
nothing ; and that no injury results from any over-loading of 
the stomach, all bad consequences being prevented. by the 
digestive quality of the water. ‘The ideas of the present Arab 
physicians, with regard to dietetics.and hygiene, are a strange 
mixture of fancies and absurdities. Persons laboring under 
a febrile affection are scrupulously deprived of all cold drinks ; 
but animal broths, jellies, sweet-meats, walnuts, hazel-nuts, 
almonds, and such like articles, are freely allowed. Pome- 
granates and raw quinces* are considered as highly beneficial 
in such cases, and are eagerly sought after, insomuch that, in 
visiting a sick friend, no present is considered more in place 


* Quinces are hawked about the streets with the following cry : cro 
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than a few pomegranates. These would probably do no in- 
jury, were the seeds rejected, but to avoid swallowing them 
an Arab considers altogether a work of supererogation, which 
he is not bound to perform, especially in ill health; conse- 
quently, the stomach is filled with a most irritating, indiges- 
tible mass, and the symptoms are almost invariably aggrava- 
ted. If the patient does not eat, it is supposed he must cer- 
tainly die ; and so, various stews, jellies, soups, and mixtures 
of animal and vegetable food, are prepared in order to induce 
a loathing stomach to receive something nourishing ; while at 
the same time, unirritating articles of diet, such as sago, ar- 
row-rout, gruels, and other farinaceous preparations, are en- 
tirely unknown. The nearest approach to any thing of the 
kind is a preparation of starch boiled and sweetened with 
sugar, and also pounded rice boiled with milk ; but these are 
perfectly despicable in Arab eyes, and are regarded as by no 
means sufficient to support the system under disease. Per- 
sons laboring under any affection of the lungs, attended with 
cough, whether fever be present or not, are directed to avoid 


carefully all acids, and acidulated food or drink. ums leben, 


coagulated milk, is said to possess great refrigerant qualities, 
and is consequently unadapted to such constitutions as are 


liable to “wind” affections. , was0 dibs, the juice of the 


zrape boiled to a syrup, is also considered cooling,—what 

ne cooling wine !—but honey is regarded as heating in the 
extreme. Wine and spirits, (arrack,) in small quantities, the 
latter just before and ithe former during meals, are considered 
as good promoters of digestion. Mohammedans of course 
discard both the wine and the spirits, but all classes unite in 
condemning the use of cold water until an hour or two after 
the food has been taken. The principle of abstinence from 
spirituous liquors is seldom reduced to practice, except by 
ditée who are more than ordinarily scrupulous in regard to 
their habits. ‘The staple article of diet, and that upon 
which the main reliance is placed, is bread. Next to bread, 
the principal articles of food, in cities, are rice, and mutton 


with vegetables of various sorts, such as the wi=uol 
badenjan, a variety of the Solanum melongena, beans, let- 
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tuce, cabbage, beets, turnips, cauliflowers, small squashes, 
okra, onions, garlick, etc. The tomato, though growing 
abundantly in all parts of the country, has only within fif- 
teen or twenty years come into general use, and that mostly 
through its use by the Franks. Potatoes have been cultiva- 
ted for several years in the neighborhood of Ehden, and on 
the mountains above Tripoli; but the cultivation of them 
is now extending. More common is a species of arum, 
which, though very acrid, like all of its genus, in the raw 
state, yet when fully cooked makes a palatable and not un- 
wholesome dish. The food of the peasantry, next to bread, 
consists almost wholly of olives, coagulated milk, and lentiles 
cooked with mutton fat, or oil, and mixed with a few chop- 


onions. In the interior, Ss burghul, wheat coarsel 
y 


ground, forms the staple article of food. It is cooked with 
mutton fat, or, in grazing districts, with butter. Meat is 
rarely tasted ; and there is little variation from this coarse fare 
from one end of the year to the other. In many localities, 
rice is unknown except as an article of diet for the sick, and 
it is a common form of imprecation to say : “‘ May your house 
never be clear of rice,” meaning, may you always have sick- 
ness in yous family, so as to render rice necessary as an arti- 
cle of diet. It may here be asked why rice was not men- 
tioned above, in speaking of the food for the sick. The rea- 
son is that an Arab relishes rice only when cooked with 
fat, or butter, mixed with chopped meat and the seeds of 
the pine. 

Even the above mentioned coarse fare is often beyond the 
reach of the abject poor, who subsist, much of the time, 
upon barley-bread, olives, and raw onions. As might be ex- 
pected, such aliment gives rise to various affections of the 
digestive organs. The form of disease most frequently en- 
countered is a most distressing and obstinate dyspepsia. The 
great uneasiness experienced after taking food, compels the 
sufferer to endure the.gnawings of hunger as long as possi- 
ble, and, when at last he can hold out no longer, the food is 
swallowed only to cause more intense suffering, until it is re- 
jected. This state of things sometimes lasts for years, and 
sometimes terminates sooner in chronic inflammation, or ul- 
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ceration of the stomach. In other cases; where the irritation 
is seated in the duodenum, the gastralgia occurs some hours 
after eating, and continues until digestion is completed. Cases 
of the latter class are usually connected with hepatic derange- 
ment, and though not so urgent in their symptoms, or so 
speedy in their termination, as the former, are yet quite as ob- 
stinate, and usually proceed from bad to worse until the patient 
is worn out with suffering, or carried off by diarrhea. These 
cases, occurring generally-among laborious, hard-working 
people, are perhaps the more unmanageable on that account. 
All remedial means employed upon them may be considered 
as thrown away, on account of the utter impossibility of re- 
stricting the patient to any thing like a simple, unirritating 
diet. Indeed, as has been remarked before, the Arabs know 
no such diet. Arab practitioners treat these diseases as “ su- 
perabundance of bile,” and follow them up with repeated 
drastic cathartics, or denominate them “ wind,” and exhibit 
stimulating, heating remedies; both of which courses, it is 
needless to add, only aggravate the disease. 
To the prevailing use of uncooked food, animal and veg- 
etable, may perhaps be attributed the great prevalence of 
worms among the Arabs. _ Be this the cause or not, it is a 
fact that scarcely one person in fifty is unaffected by some 
variety of these parasites, by far the most prevalent of which 
is the tape-worm. Aside from the annoyance they occasion, 
the presence of these worms often gives rise to anomalous 
symptoms, which frequently confuse the practitioner who 
has not been in the habit of meeting them; but after a little 
experience, a glance of the eye is usually sufficient to deter- 
mine the cause of the difficulty. Very little reliance can 
be placed upon the statements of the patient ; for, unless: he 
has passed worms within two or three days, he will strenu- 
ously deny their presence, and is sometimes really ignorant 
of their existence. The Arab physicians are very deficient 
in their knowledge of the proper treatment of these com- 
plaints. ‘The bark of the pomegranate.root, soap, and some 
few other trifling articles, are all the remedies they use. Of 
the use of mercurial preparations, tin, oil of turpentine, and 
such like vermifuges, they are entirely ignorant. — 
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A great majority of the present Arab physicians have not 
the slightest idea of the true anatomical structure of the 
human frame. Even those very few who have studied the 
descriptions of Avicenna, have no clear conception of the 
arrangement, or relative position, or functions of the different 
organs of the body. One of the most respectable physicians 
of Tripoli, a man tolerably well read in Arabic medical lite- 
rature, maintained very strenuously that the liver occupied 
the left side of the abdominal cavity. Another, who was 
prescribing for a patient dying from ulceration of the bowels, 
declared the disease to be an “ opening of the lungs.” Anoth- 
er declared a case of bloody urine to be caused by “ wind in 
the bladder.” The pain in the back and loins which always 
accompanies fever, is often treated by a local abstraction of 
bleod. Pain in the stomach is universally denominated “ pain 
in the heart.” Cynanche tonsillaris is supposed to be caused 
by the tonsils, called “daughters of the ears,” falling down 
upoh the pharynx, and relief is to be obtained by “lifting 
them up,” which is done by gentle pressure upon the tonsil- 
lar region, accompanied by friction with the thumbs along 
the under margin of the jaw, over its angle, towards the 
ears. The only difference known between arteries and veins, 
is that the former pulsate and the latter do not. Hernia and 
hydrocele are denominated “ wind of the scrotum,’ and hem- 
morhoids, “wind of the rectum.” ‘This entire ignorance of 
anatomy must continue as long as the present superstitious 
horror of mutilating the dead prevails. Autopsic examina- 
tions could not be obtained in one out of a thousand cases, 
and dissections are out of the question. é 

The most implicit reliance is placed upon the state of the 
pulse, as an indication of health or disease, and a knowledge 
of its varieties is supposed to enable a person to distinguish 
all morbid affections, without any inquiry into other symp- 
toms. The patient comes to the physician, and holds out his 
hand ; the pulse is felt in each wrist successively, and if by 
previous knowledge of his habits, or by catching some com- 
plaint which he may have dropped to the bystanders, the prac- 
titioner can make out the case within any reasonable degree 
of probability, he is content; if not, he draws out in a random 
conversation enough to enable.him to prescribe upon some 
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sort of foundation, but at the same time conveying the idea 
that his whole dependence is upon the pulse, and his know- 
ledge of the disease derived altogether from that source. So 
far is this confidence carried, that women in doubt as to their 
situation present themselves before a physician, that he may 
decide from the pulse whether they are pregnant, or other- 
wise, and whether the fetus be a male, or a female; all of 
which the physician determines with the utmost gravity and 
assurance, and a thousand failures can not destroy the confi- 
dence built upon a single successful “ guess.” Neither is it 
by any means necessary that the physician should see his 
patient, before deciding upon his case and prescribing for it. 
{t is amply sufficient, if the latter should send a verbal, or 
written message, naming his complaint, which it is taken for 
granted he knows, or describing some of the most prominent 
symptoms, since the pulse can not well be examined at a 
distance. Such a message calls forth an order for bleeding, 
purging, or whatever other treatment may suggest itself to 
the mind of the practitioner at the moment. One individual 
in particular, residing in a village near the foot of Mt. Leb- 
anon, having acquired some celebrity, at present does little 
beside prescribing for patients at a distance, after this man- 
ner ; and in nine cases out of ten, blood-letting and purging 
are the remedial means directed to be employed. 

In many villages of Mt. Lebanon, the priest, who usually 
knows as much about medicine as a “ green goose,” acts in 
the eapacity of physician. But some notorious cases of mis- 
management having hence occurred, the lower clergy have 
latterly been forbidden by their superiors to meddle with 
physic, except so far as to draw blood, when no other per- 
son can be obtained to perform the operation, and this only 
upon the advice of a physician previously consulted by a 
verbal or written message. Credulity and a fondness for 
the miraculous still form as prominent traits in the Arab 
character, as in former times. The story of the king Yunan 
and the sage Duban, which is familiar to every reader of the 
Thousand and one Nights, is only akin to many others of a 
similar character still current in the East. 

The confidence in charms and amulets, so implicit in for- 
mer days, is not at all diminished in the present age. Fe- 
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males and children have usually a blue bead, or other orna- 
ment, suspended over the forehead, just at the parting of the 
hair, or a string of blue beads about the neck, in order to 
ward off the effects of the “evil eye.” Horses, cows, and 
other animals, have frequently a blue bead, or a small piece 
of notched wood, suspended from the neck, and fruit trees 
and vines are often daubed with a streak of red or blue, for 
protection against the same evil influence. This is generally 
supposed to be exercised by old women, sometimes by oth- 
ers, and often unintentionally. If the beauty of a child, or of 
an animal is remarked upon, it is supposed that it is intended 
to give the “evil eye,” unless at the same time the words: 
“in the name of God” are uttered, which act as a prevent- 
ive against any detriment which might otherwise occur. 
Among other ridiculous notions of this kind, is the idea that 
the patella, or the trachea of a wolf will invariably cure the 
mumps, if suspended from the neck of the patient. Asa 


means of evil influence, » a khat, writing, holds a con- 


spicuous place, particularly among Mohammedans and Dru- 
zes. It is supposed that some individuals have the power of 
bringing disease upon others, by merely writing certain 
words upon a slip of paper. Maladies thus caused do not 
properly fall within the province of the physician; but 
he may pronounce whether a case be one of khat, or not. 
There is another class of practitioners, principally from the 
Barbary States, who pretend to have the power of releasing 
those so affected, by means of a counter-writing, which is to 
be worn by the patient under the head-dress, and which 
takes effect after a longer or shorter time. A great ma- 
jority of all classes and ages, have usually some paper, or 
image, or relic, about the person, which confers many imag- 
inary benefits ; and during illness, various charms of this na- 
ture are employed both by patient and physician, in order to 
enhance the effect of the remedies used. 

It is a principle strenuously inculcated by the Arab phy- 
sicians, and implicitly received by all classes, that catarrhal 
affections and pulmonary complaints are highly contagious. 
No.one will smoke from. the same pipe, or drink from the 
same vessel, with one laboring under a cold, for fear of catch- 


ing it; and for the same reason cases of phthisis are avoided 
as much as is practicable, insomuch that the clothes and 
bedding of consumptives are destroyed, and the room in 
which one has died of this disease, is left unoceupied for 
a long time, lest the contagion should be communicated from 
the walls. Small-pox is supposed to be communicated 
merely by a glance of the eye, and consequently variolous 
cases are excluded from view as carefully as possible. With- 
in a few years, confidence in vaccination has been greatly 
diminished by the fact that many vaccinated persons have lat- 
terly suffered from small-pox. But this is easily accounted 
for by another fact, namely, that the majority of those who 
have gone about the country vaccinating, have not been able 
to distinguish a genuine pustule from a spurious one, suppo- 
sing that, the larger the sore chanced to be, the more effectual 
would be the vaccination; while others, regardless of all 
principle, have, for the sake of gain, vaccinated many of the 
poor ignorant mountaineers, with the juice of the green fig, ~ 
which, from its producing a large sore, has led numbers to 
think themselves safe from the disease, from which they af- 
terwards suffered, and perhaps died. , 


Of the science of chemistry the Arabs are entirely igno- 
rant. Although they are acquainted with a goodly number of 
substances belonging to the mineral kingdom, yet few of these, 
except the most common, are used in medicine. Sulphate 
of soda, sulphate of magnesia, borax, alumen, sulphur, salts 
of iron, and corrosive sublimate, are the principal articles of 
this class in general use ; but the great majority of remedies 
are drawn from the vegetable world. The Arabs understand 
by chemistry what we understand by alchemy,* namely, the 
art of converting the baser metals into gold and silver. They 
still hold to the theory of four elements : fire, air, earth, and 
water, and all the metals and precious stones are supposed to 
be cooked in the bowels of the earth, by a natural process, 
such as the combined influence of the sun, moon and stars, 
Gold being therefore accounted a compound substance, it is 
not deemed futile to search after its component elements, and 


the means of uniting them, or of converting other substances 
into gold. Notwithstanding all the unsuccessful efforts of the 
past, there are still those who are engaged in this fruitless 
search. Instances have recently occurred, in which persons 
have wasted large fortunes in gold-making experiments, and 
notwithstanding the failure of all, still continue firm in the 
belief that the thing is practicable, and attribute their ill suc- 
cess to ignorance, or:to want of the necessary materials. 


_ Of botany, as a science, quite as little is known as of 
chemistry. Although, as has been remarked, most of the 
articles of the materia medica are derived from the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, yet plants are known only by names, not by 
descriptions, and, as names vary with localities, inextrica- 
ble confusion. arises from this source. It would be difficult 
to recognize any of the plants mentioned by Avicenna, 
merely from his descriptions, and different names are often 
* given tothe same thing in different places, or the same name is 
given to widely different things. From the almost total igno- 
rance which prevails, in regard to all generic and specific — 
distinctions, or similarities, every plant is considered as ex- 
isting per se, and to bear no relation to others, except perhaps 
in the case of a few garden vegetables, or cultivated flowers. 
. An Arab sees the widest difference, but no similarity, between 
the egg-plant, tomato and potato, and knows no difference 
between the red anemone and wild poppy. 


Having previously alluded to the frequency with which 
abstraction of blood is employed by the present Arab physi- 
cians, it may be well to notice here some of the means used 
for the accomplishment of this. Venesection is by far the 
most common method, and the bend of the arm, or the back 
of the hand, is the part usually selected. The old idea of 
the peculiar connexion of the cephalic vein with the head, 
and of the basilic vein with the body, is still retained ; and 
the selection of this, or that, for the operation, is determined 
by the seat of the disease. It is also common to draw blood 
from the feet, in diseases of the head and derangements of 
the menstrual secretion, upon the principle of revulsion. In 
cases of jaundice, one of the veins under the tongue is al- 
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ways selected. This latter disease is supposed to be recog- 
nizable only by a turgid state of the ranine veins, and their . 
being slightly tinged with yellow. Those who have not 
the means of obtaining a good European lancet, use an iron 
one manufactured by any smith of ordinary dexterity, and 
cases are not unfrequent in which the operation is performed 
with a pen-knife, or even with a piece of glass, or a sharp flint. 
It is needless to add that these instruments are often broken 
in the flesh, and produce serious consequences. From the 
entire ignorance of anatomy which prevails, and to which 
allusion has been made, it is the custom in the case of fat 
persons, whose veins are small and not distinguishable by the 
eye, to feel for the artery at the bend of the arm, and dive 
down upon it; but as the vein usually crosses the artery at 
the point where the pulsations of the latter are most distinctly 
perceptible, it is pierced first, and the blood, gushing out by 
the sides of the lancet, informs the operator that he has gone 
deep enough. ‘To one who is aware of the frequency with 
which all classes resort to this operation, for headaches, stom- 
ach-aches, colds, rheumatic pains, and the most trifling affec- 
tions, it becomes a matter of surprise, not that accidents oc- 
eur, but that they do not happen a thousand fold more often. 
Scarification with a razor is very common for all sorts of 
tumors, or swellings, whether inflammatory or oedematous, 
Cupping is also practiced, sometimes dry, and at other times 
after scarification, as above mentioned. The cups employed 
have contracted orifices, so that they necessarily become 
heated by the lighted taper employed to rarefy the air; and 
thus cauterize the patient as well as cup him. The use of 
leeches has become very common in cities, but they are rarely 
used in country villages and on the mountains, on account of 
the difficulty of obtaining them at the proper moment. 

The actual cautery is resorted to not less frequently than 
blood-letting. It is performed with a common iron nail, or 
a piece of wire; or a piece of lighted spunk is laid upon 
the part, and suffered to burn out. It is sometimes found 
difficult to cause the cauterized part to suppurate, and the 
use of emollient. poultices to accomplish this end is. not 
known. The usual application is a green leaf, or a piece of 
paper, and a pea is inserted to keep the issue open, after it has 


been-established. Some itinerating oculists carry with them 
cauterizing irons of various forms, adapted to aflections of 
the eye. As is the case with blood-letting, the cautery is re- 
sorted to for the most trifling complaints, and scarcely an in- 
dividual can be found who has not a greater or less number 
of cicatrices from this cause. The common aphtha of child- 


ren, if at all severe, is denominated ol Sam hubbet el- 


kai, pimple of cauterization, and is supposed to be cura- 
ble only by cauterizing the poor little creatures upon the 
crown of the head. The cautery is also thought to be the 
only cure in most cases of ulceration of the mouth and fauces 
in adults. ‘T’o such an extent is this practice carried, that it 
_is related of some poor simple-minded people that, finding 
their pumpkiris decaying rather prematurely, they were told 
that a bad disease had got among them, which was to be 
cured by the cautery, and they actually heated an iron, and 
cauterized a pumpkin, in order to try the experiment. 

Issnes and setons are also in common use, but rather 
upon the principle of diverting morbid humors from import- 
ant organs, than upon the principle of counter-irritation. 
Vesication by cantharides is practiced in a few parts of 
the country, and in others use is made of such plants as 
afford an acrid, irritating juice, but much antipathy to this 
class of remedies is everywhere apparent. Sinapisms are 
not known. Actipuncturation is often resorted to in affec- 
tions of the joints, after blood-letting and the cautery have 
failed. ‘This operation is performed by striking the part re- 

tedly with one or more needles, as is done in the tattoo- 
ing of sailors. Wens, warts, swelled burse, etc. are also 
treated in the same manner. Enemata are common, and are 
usually made of a decoction of the althea, or malva. The 
place of a syringe, (which is usually found only in cities,) is 
supplied by a clyster bag, formed commonly of a goat-skin, 
with a small piece of reed in the place of a pipe. Supposito- 
ries of soap are often substituted for enemata; but for child- 
ren they are usually made of a piece of brown paper firmly 
rolled into a conical form, and smeared with dibs. 
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The principal articles of domestic medicine are the flowers 
of the Viola odorata, chamomile, mallows, and the Althea - 
syriaca. 

Among the most valued articles of the Arab pharmacopeia 
may be reckoned the Bezoar stone, commonly called hajar 


benzehr (a corruption of ee bazehr.) The Bezoar stone 


is divided by the Arabs into three classes: artificial, mineral, 
andanimal. The artificial is compounded by artificial means, 
and is always imported ; the mineral is supposed to be found 
in the earth; the animal, to be furnished by various do- 
mestic or wild animals. The most esteemed is supposed to 
be a concretion of the tears of the wild ass, formed upon the 
cheek of the animal. This species bears a very high price, 
and is eagerly sought after. ‘Tumors are occasionally found 
in that situation on the domestic ass, and are in great demand, 
though not so highly prized as those obtained from the wild 
animal. This remedy is administered in very small doses 
to epileptic and hysterical persons, and also in cases of acute 
disease, as a dernier resort, when recovery is all but hope- 
less, it being contended that, after the administration of this 
remedy, if the disease is to prove fatal, it will come toa 
speedy termination, or if not, will immediately assume a 
more favorable aspect. 

_ Recent attempts to introduce modern remedies have suc- 
ceeded in some instances, and failed in others. The sulphate 
of quinine for example, in consequence of its price, precludes 
the possibility of as much profit being made upon it, as upon 
other articles; and, notwithstanding its power in intermit- 
tents is well known, the physicians have succeeded in spread- 
ing the idea that it causes those affections which often ap- 
pear as the sequelee of long continued fever and ague, such as 
enlargement of the spleen, dropsy, and hepatic derangement. 
The main ground of this objection to it is, that its use is 
attended with less pecuniary emolument than bleeding and 
purging. In one village where, during certain seasons, inter- 
mittent fever prevailed to a great extent, bleeding and tinc- 
ture of camphor were the remedies employed by a native 
physician. 
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The connection between barbers and surgeons, in the East, 
is not yet altogether dissolved, and those “ most worshipful’’ 
gentry still bleed, leech, cauterize, draw teeth, and perform 
sundry other operations connected with the chirurgical art. 
The operation of extracting “disorderly” grinders is per- 
formed without any previous division of the gum, sometimes 
with a hawksbill, and sometimes with a straight forceps, 
which break the tooth quite as often as they extract it. 
Physicians,: so called, confine themselves to the practice of 
medicine, but. those who pass for surgeons act in either ca- 
pacity, pro re naté. The Arabs have a superstitious dread 
of all surgical operations, especially such as mutilate the 
body, and often prefer death to undergoing them. 


Malignant and masked intermittents occur occasionally, 
and under native treatment usually prove fatal, the par- 
oxysmal character of such cases not being noticed, or if no- 
ticed, not being taken into account in determining the na- 
ture of the complaint. Cutaneous diseases, such as erysipe- 
las, urticaria, scabies, and porrigo, are of frequent occurrence, 
and may be attributed mostly to want of cleanliness. Por- 
rigo especially abounds in all parts of the country, and after 
baffling the profession is often cured by some old woman, 
who by dint of scarifying with a razor, pulling, and the use 
of the tar-cap, succeeds in extracting the bulbs of the hair, 
or exciting an inflammation in the parts, which results in a 
eure. ‘The Aleppo button is well described in T'weedie’s 
“Library of Practical Medicine.” Soon after the expulsion 
of the Egyptians from Syria in 1840, a soldier who had been 
impressed from one of the villages of Lebanon, returned to 
his home from Aleppo, affected with the button. In a few 
months, others in the same village seemed to have taken 
it ftom: that individual, and it spread to several surrounding 

aces. The appearance of the sore was in all respects like 
that of the real Aleppine disease, but it differed from the lat- 
ter in that it healed after a few months, instead of continu- 
ing a whole year. ' 

Diseases of the eye, notwithstanding their frequency, are, 
if possible, more improperly treated than any other class of 
maladies. In ophthalmia, no regard is paid to the tissue af- 
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fected, but coarse, irritating powders are sprinkled upon the 
conjunctiva, whatever may be the stage of the disease, and 
without any previous depletion. Nearly every practitioner 
has a kohl, eye-powder, of his own; and few are the cases of 
severe inflammation in which the individual escapes with- 
out some specks upon the cornea; and very often deep 
ulceration, or incurable opacity, is the result, It isa common 
practice to apply the sulphuret of antimony, (the koAd of 
the Arabs with which they ornament their eyes, ) to the roots 
of the eye-lashes, as often as once a week, from an idea that 
it conduces to clearness of sight, and women constantly use 
it as adding to their beauty. One cause of the frequency 
of ophthalmia in the East must be looked for in the univer- 
sal custom of keeping the head wrapped up in woolen caps, 
turbans, and handkerchiefs, which must necessarily debili- 
tate the parts, and render them exceedingly susceptible to 
morbid impressions. It is an undeniable fact that tweuty 
cases of ophthalmia occur among the Arabs, to one among 
the Frank residents, after allowing for the greater propor- 
tion in number of the former ; and yet both are equally ex- 
posed to the remote causes of the complaint. Among the 
females of Mt. Lebanon, the “horn” is a fruitful cause of 
ophthalmic diseases, This singular appendage, from its height 
and weight, needs almost as many forestays and backstays to 
keep it in position, as the mainmast of a seventy-four, It is 
worn night and day, being taken off only once every week 
or ten days, in order that the hair may be combed. Its 
weight always presses more upon one side than upon the 
other, and the greatest pressure is usually over one eye, 
which relaxes the palpebral muscles, and causes that eye to 
appear smaller than its fellow. Those who wear the horn 
are constantly complaining of headaches and colds, and are 
exceedingly liable to trichiasis, upon the slightest inflamma- 
tory action. One of the fastenings of this horn es un- 
der the chin, and necessarily limits the motion of the jaw. 
A case occurred to the writer of a woman who could not 
open her mouth more than an eighth of an inch, and upon 
examination it was found that the band alluded to, where it 
pressed upon the lower jaw, just in front of its angle, had 
formed a groove in the bone, capable of containing the little 
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finger. After merely laying aside the horn for a few days, 
the woman could open her mouth more than an inch. Ec- 
tropion is of very frequent occurrence in the male, and very 
rare in the female. Cases of entropion in the’ latter occa- 
sionally appear, and trichiasis occurs daily. Glaucoma is 
mistaken by the native physicians for cataract. All opacities 
of the lens are denominated “grey water,” and there are 
a few professed oculists who are in the habit of couching 
with a plain, straight needle, after having cut through the 
sclerotica with a common lancet. It is needless to add that 
the humors often escape, and vision is lost. 

Mention is sometimes made of an individual near Tripoli 
who performs the lateral operation for lithotomy, but with 
what instruments has not been ascertained. 

Phlegmonous tumors are treated with stimulating, resin- 
ous ointments, which retard instead of promoting suppuration. 
Emollient poultices are considered as of little value, and, if 
used at all, are usually applied cold. Ulcers are also treated 
with resinous salves, and when these fail, resort is had to the 
most vile and irritating applications, such as gunpowder, 
coarsely powdered charcoal, and dung ; and instead of being 
duly cleansed, they are scrupulously guarded from water. 
Most individuals have a great dread lest any one but a phy- 
sician should see their sores, from a superstitious notion that 
the eye exerts an evil influence upon them. Pleasant odors 
are considered as highly injurious to patients affected with 
ulcers, and still more so in cases of fresh wounds, but dis- 
agreeable smells are accounted harmless; and so the pa- 
tient goes about with an onion under his nose, lest an agree- 
able odor should accidentally meet his nostrils, and thereby 
injury to the sore be occasioned. Sinuous ulcers are plugged 
up with tents smeared with ointments of various kinds; and — 
these are continued as long as any discharge takes place, it 
being supposed that the ulcer can not heal until there re- 
mains no more pus to be discharged. These tents are often 
so enlarged, and crammed into the cavity, as effectually to 
keep down granulation, thus defeating the very end intended 
to be accomplished. Injections of corrosive sublimate are 
occasionally employed, which often succeed by exciting in- 
flammation and effusion of lymph, but the art of laying the 
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cavity open and allowing it to fill up from the bottom i is en- 
tirely unknown. 

Inguinal hernia is one of the most common affections of 
the East; femoral hernia is rarely found. ‘The relaxing in- 
fluence of the climate doubtless contributes somewhat to the 
frequency of this-complaint, but the most fruitful cause of it 
must be looked for in the use of the girdle. This universal 
article of dress, worn in numerous folds around the body, is 
usually drawn so tight as greatly to compress the abdominal 
viscera, and force them to seek an outlet at the inguinal ca- 
nal, as being the weakest part of the abdominal walls. Ca- 
ses of incipient hernia, where the intestine had just passed 
the internal inguinal ring, have been checked by instructing 
the patient to relax his girdle, and avoid hard exercise. The 
Arab physicians call these affections “wind,” and have no 
idea how the bowels can protrude from their natural situation 
without any external wound. The actual cautery is often 
applied to stop this descent of wind, and it would not be 
safe to say that this proceeding might not, bythe contraction 
of the cicatrix, result in arresting incipient cases. Trusses — 
are little known, and yield little benefit where they are 
known, because the patient can not be induced to wear them 
perseveringly ; and, from the same cause, cases of congeni- 
tal hernia are never cured. Hydrocele and swelled testicle 
are also denominated “ wind ;” the latter is often successfully 
treated by the actual cautery applied to the nape of the neck, 
just below the hair. How far does this circumstance go to 
prove the connection between the cerebellum and the genital 
organs? Lumbago is called, “‘ wind of the kidneys,” and 
hemorrhoids, “ wind of the rectum.” Some few individuals 
have the art of opening hemorrhoidal tumors, when seated 
externally, with a pair-of scissors. Great detriment is feared 
from a suppression of the hemorrhoidal discharge, where it 
has been long established. 

In the treatment of gun-shot wounds, little effort is made 
to extract foreign bodies, or detached pieces of bone; instead 
of which, great reliance is placed upon ointments which have 
the supposed faculty of “drawiag,” and whatever foreign 
substance may be present is left to come away with the dis- 
charge of pus. ‘The actual cautery and compression are the 


only means employed to suppress hemorrhage, the efficacy 
of ligatures, and their mode of application, not being under- 
stood. No precautions are taken to guard against secondary 
hemorrhage ; and often, when the slough comes away, the 
patient dies from loss of blood, to the astonishment of sur- 
geon and friends, who had supposed all danger from that 
source to be over, because blood did not flow from the first. 

Concussions from falls, or from blows, are treated with blood- 
letting, without waiting for reaction. It is also common in 
such cases to wrap the patient in a warm sheep-skin, just strip- 
ped from the animal, lest the blood, becoming cold, should 
“settle” in the injured part. Besides this, wherever it is prac- 
ticable, the patient is made to drink a decoction of the hand, 
or foot, or some other part, of one of the mummies brought 
from Egypt, and great reliance is placed on the efficacy of 
this vile stuff in preventing any unpleasant consequences. 
Fractures and dislocations are treated by a class of professed 
“ bone-setters.”” Many times, these impostors succeed in 
convincing a person who has received a slight sprain, that it 
is a bad dislocation, and pull and tug thereat, in order to 
magnify their own skill in the eyes of the beholders, and get 
a larger fee from the patient. Old women have sometimes 
acquired great celebrity in this sort of practice, generally by 
reducing luxations which never occurred, or fractures which 
never happened. In cases of undisputed fracture, tight band- 
ages are applied without waiting for the occurrence or subsi- 
dence of swelling, and no effort is made to secure any degree 
of counter-extension. 

In regard to the leprosy, as at present existing in the East, 
it may be sufficient to remark that, besides the scaly erup- 
tion corresponding to the bohak of Moses, there are two 
other varieties, the one called plX> jedham, which cor- 


responds to the Lepra astrachanica as described in 'T'weedie’s 
‘Medical Library,” the other called res kurtum, from 


a root signifying “to lop off,” corresponding to the usual 
descriptions of Lepra tuberculosa. Persons laboring under 
any variety of this diseases are for the most part assembled 
at Damascus, where they live in a separate quarter, though 
they are not excluded from communication with others. 
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They are supported in part by charity, and in part by lega- 
cies to their community. There is also a collection of these 
miserable creatures in Jerusalem. 

Insanity is generally attributed to Satanic possession, and 
no remedies are used for it, except confinement, exorcis- 
ing, or a pilgrimage to the shrine of some saint. <Khat, 
writing, alluded to previously, is supposed often to be a cause 
of mental derangement, and “ counter-writing” is the only ~ 
remedy relied upon. 

Gonorrhea and syphilis are confounded by the generality 
of practitioners, and are treated alike. The syphilitic ulcer is 
treated with the vapor of cinnabar; and secondary syphilis, 
with-a preparation of mercury, corrosive sublimate, carbonate 
of ammonia, and sulphur, sublimed together, and exhibited 
in the form of pills or powders. 


This subject might be pursued almost indefinitely, nor 
would it be devoid of interest to go somewhat minutely over 
the Arab materia medica and pharmacopeia. But neither 
time, nor the limits of this paper, which has already exceeded 


its intended bounds, will allow of any farther prosecution of 
the subject. 
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